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fmu. x\xi. Newton. Par J. B. Biot, &c. Pans, 1822. 8vo. 

2. Tfte Life of Sir Isaac Neivtoa, By David Brewster, LL. D. 
r. R.S. London, 18^11. 18mo. (Murray’s Fairfily Library. 
No, xxiv.) 

3. Journal des Savans, 1832, Avril, Mai, Juiii. Critique ie la 
Vie de Neioton par Brewster. Par J. B. Biot. 4to. Paris. 

The lives which hav^ been devotJd most/assiduously and suc- 
cessfully to the intellectual pursuits of s(4||||^ce, are seldom those 
which are most fertije in incident, oj; which afford the best 
subject-matter for the biographer. We(;e^ it otherwise, that of 
Newton, whose high destiny it was to unravel the mechanism of 
ihe universe, and wlio contributed so largely to the advancement 
of natural knowledge, would be one of the most interesting and 
instinctive that ever was written. Yet the biography of Newton 
is little else than a general history of the progress of the mathe- 
matical and physical sciences during the age in which he livedo 
Exclusive of his scientific discoveries, his life presents very few 
incidents of peculiar interest, or, from w'hic'^i we may derive any 
lessons of practical wisdom. TJiiity years of*^, after the age of 
boyhood, he passed in the 'retiiement of a coi!^q^ closely en- 
gaged in profound studies, and having very little commerce witff 
the world. For a short time he occupied a seat in Parlian^iiL, 
where he made no conspicuous figure ; and though he afte^ards 
held the office of Master of the Mint, yet he neither took an active 
part in public affairs, nor connected himi|elf in any way with, the 
political history of his country. ts.The latte£ 4 >art of it — and it was 
prolonged to the ^11 term of hiiimin cxisfence^differed in narej- 
spect froTA^that thousands o? ordinary men, in vjffluent circiim** 
stances, or a literary turn, dnd quietly going thjgough-*a specified 
routine of official duty. Accord^ly, it is not from anecdotes rea^ 
lating to his domestic life, but in the study of those immortal ivorks 
which he hffs left behind him, that we^i^an discover ids superiority 
over other men, or learn the va^t exfi^t of the gbligat'^ which 
the world owes to his genius. 

Nevertheless, curiosity will not*r^t satiffie^ with^t^ome mi- 
voia xti. NO. xxui. B 
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nute inforn^tion respecting the jiabks and private life of a maif ^ 
whose nvme c^Tcupies so large al^pace in the annals of scientific 
dtsobvery. The Marquis de THospital used to inquire of llie 
EnglM^en who visited him^ whether Newton ate, draid:, and 
slept ItSb other men. It happens, in the present case, that the 
materials for satisfying su^:h curiosity are rfeither scanty, nor of 
doubtful authority. Newton made all his great conquests in 
sdience before he arrived at the meridian of life. Consequently, 
he became an object of general attention, and homage was paid 
to his genius from all quarters, w'hile the friends and associates of 
his youth vj^ere still alive, and the particulars of his early years 
fresh in their memories. Many anecdotes connected with this 
period of his life, and received from his own mouth, were detailed 
by his friend Dr. Pemberton, in the preface to his excellent View 
of Su' Isaac Newton’s Philosophy; Mr. Conduit, the husband of 
hia niece, who lived long in^is family, and acted as his official 
deputy in his old age, collected such as appeared to him worth 
recordang, and transmitted them to Fontenelle, who interwove 
ffiem in his admirable Eloge. From thgse materials, which were 
increased by some a^itional details published by Mr. Tumor, 
ip his CoHections for the History of the Town and Soke of 
Granihamf most of the memofrs of Newton, which have appeared 
in the Encyclopsedias, or been prefixed to various collections of 
his works, have been composed. The subject appeared to afford 
no room for novelty j but it has lately acquTired a new interest in 
consequence of the appearance of dbe works announced at the 
head of this article, the authors of which both occupy a distin- 
guished pface a^ug the successful promoters of those sciences 
over which th^^nius of Newton shed so refulgent a lustre. 

• M. Slot's memoir of Newton in the Biographie Universelle, 
fort91s one of the not least distinguished among the many ad- 
miraj^le articles of that invaluable biographical repository. Like 
all the other productions «of this excellent and engaging writer, it 
displays consummate ability; and as the subject could not fail to 
be popular in this country, it ^^as translated into English, and 
published by the Socie^ for Hfke Diffusion of^seful Knowledge 
as one of theia/lrracts, in which shape itlias, wAbeliev^^ cbtained 

& very wide circulation. M. Biot did not pretend to (lave derived 
formation from many new sdlMes; nevertheless he was the first 
to mhke public oile very affecting incident in the life of Newton, 
which was received with sivprise, and has given occa4dn to much 
subsequtet discussion. This rqjated to an illness with which 
wa§^*t one peijAd of his life afflicted, and which appears 
to have liaiS^the e^cl|Of pibHticing a temporary aberratioil of in- 
^ktellect,* Sir P. Brewster, on the Aher hand, in preparing his 
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ntore recent Life of Newton, access to document bcgropd ^ 
reach of foreigners. The recdMs of tins Universit* of 
Newton was so long a member, as well as ccdlections of iilifM|ijl« 
lisbed correspondence in the hands of private ifidividuals, at 
his service ; yet such had been the industry of former gKauertv 
that with all these advantages, die worjc is far more remarkable 
for the manner in which the ingenious author has contrived tO 
mix up his owm idiosyncrasies with the narration, than for the 
number or the importance of the new facts he has brought to lights 
In going over the same ground and discussing the same sub* 
jects, Sir D. Brewster has frequently found occasion to apimadvert 
oil the work of Biot. It is to be regretted that on such occasions 
he has not always confined himself to legitimate criticism! and that 
he should have descended, not unfrc;queiitly, to a species of personal 
attack which seldom fails to injure the cause it is intended tosupporti^ 
Some of the remarks of the French/biogiapher have been repre- 
sented by him as injurious to the memory of Newton, and even 
as having a tendency to throw discredit qn the truths of revealed 
religion. To these charges M« Biot has recently given a formal, 
and; we think, a very satisfactory answer ind^he thnee numbers we 
have quoted of the Journal des Savans] but as this periodical is 
not extensively circulated in this country, while the charges and 
insinuations which it repels are in the hands of every one^ we 
think it peculiarly incumbent on us, as foreign reviewers, to set 
the illustrious foieigner right in the eyes of our countrymen, and 
to contribute what is in our power to make his defence as widely 
known as the accusations brought against him. ^ 

At the coinnienceinent*of his remarks on that part of Sir D* 
Brew'ster’s work in which he gives an account ot^^Sf^tpn's opf 
tical discoveries, M. Biot has pointed out a mistake into^'^duch 
Sir D. Brewster has fallen, in his relation of one of NewtonV^ 
experiments, and which, considering the great attention hb has 
bestowed on this branch of science, as Veil as the precise man«- 
iier in which the experiment has been* related, is not a little 
remarkable, and tends to give r^er an unfavourable impressioii 
of his ge neral acci^acy. The subject referred to is the eomppsilioA 
of specwm, in tbe qxatnination of which iSir D. Brewster 

has imputed to Newton the gross, oversight of Ifikviog* neglecteciU 
the effect produced by the apparent diameter of the sun, A very 
few w'ords^will render the subject intelligible. •Conceive a beam 
of white light admitted through a small hole into a darkened 
chamber, to be composed of afiy numb^of bonfoaenemis rays, 
each having its peculiar colour and^d^r^of refran^ility. ^ach 
of these rays, when separated by the priiSm,’^ilI rorm .on the 
spectrifhi a ciicular image ol^the sun, the centre of which is fixed^ 

b2 
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(being de^rmined by the refraimbility of the light of that colour,) 
but of which the magnitude wm depend on the angle at the hole 
subtended by the sun’s apparent diameter. Now if the diameters 
of these coloured circles exceed the distance between the centres 
of two adjacent ones, it is clear that the circles must overlap^ and 
the two contiguous colours be partly blencfed together, liut as 
the apparent diameter of the sun depends on the distance from 
which he is seen, it is easy to see that by diminishing that dis- 
tance, the diameters of the coloured circles may be so much in- 
creased, that several of them would interfere wdth one another, 
and partly ^over the same spaces. In this case some of the co- 
lours would be confounded, and disappear from the middle of 
the spectrum. 

“ Had two other observers,”*^ says Sir D. Brewster, one situated 
in Mercury, and the other in Jupiter, studied the prismatic spectrum 
of the sun by the same instruments, and with the same sagacity as 
Newton, it is demonstrable that they would have obtained very dif- 
ferent results. On account of the apparent magnitude of the sun in 
Mercury, the observer there would obtaii\,a spectrum entirely without 
green, having red\ orangery and yelloxi) at one end, the vvliite in the middle, 
and terminated at the other end with blue and xiokt. I’he observer in 
Jupiter would, on the contrary, ‘have obtained a spectrum in which the 
colours were much more condensed.”— p. 63. 

Again, 

Had Newton examined his spectrum under the very same eircum- 
stances in winter and in summer, he would have found the analysis of 
the beam more complete in summer, on account of the diminution of 
the sun's diameter ; and, therefore, we arc i* 2 ntitled to say that neither 
the numbej:, i^n^ne extent of the coloured spaces, as given by Newton, 
are tlie^ which belong to homogeneous and uncompounded light.” 
, jj. (j(j, 64. ' 

Al^this is very true, and exceedingly ingenious; but Newton 
fell into no such error as that which is Here imputed to him. In 
order to avoid the ovei4apping of the colours, and to obtain a 
perfect spectrum, it is simply p^cessary to concentrate the cone 
df light by means of a convex leps, and Xo plac^the prism behind 
it. By this m^eans, the diameteri^of^tbe colouild circles *^1!^ be 
^^kninishecTat pfeasure; and the experiment is better performed 
in this way than it could be in Jupiter or Saturn; because, while 
the same effect isc* produced as if the sun’s diameterrjvere dimi- 
nished, tbp intensity of the^ illumination is greater, by reason of 
the less distance of the sun. Notv this is precisely what Newton 
did;^nd n<j^ satisfied *with . taking every possible precaution to 
obtain a peliect dOcortiposition of the solar spectrum, he had re- 
course to that of the planet Venus, Ifecause, as he rcinarl^s in a 
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letter to Oldenburg*, the rays of light coming from it are less 
inclined to one another than those which come fronj tSe opposite 
borders of the sun’s disk. So far, then, as concerns the refrangi- 
bility of light, the experiments of Newton were completci, and 
if there is any thing in the whole train of his investigation that 
can be regarded as ad^ailure, it is, that he did not notice the dif- 
ferences that exist in the dispersive powers of prisms formed of 
different substances. 

M. Biot also justly observes, in reference to this subject, that 
Newton no wheresupposes thesimple colours to be limited to seven, 
or any other definite number, as is commonly, but erroneously, 
imputed to him, even by Sir D. Brewster, as in thfi above ex- 
tract. On the contrary, when he has occasion to explain the 
constitution of the spectrum, he expressly recognizes an infinity 
of simple rays, gradually differing in colour and refrangibility. 
But having frequently occasion to specify the different parts of 
the spectrum, he establishes, merely for the sake of rendering the 
description more clear, seven divisions, as containing so many 
colours sensibly differing from each othdf. 

Notwithstanding thest? slips, the account which Sir D. Brew- 
ster has given of Newton’s experiments and discoveries on the 
subject of light is really deserving of high commendation. He 
has also added to its interest by including a rapid, but ex- 
tremely perspicuous sketch of the history of that branch of phy- 
sics before it fell into the hands of Newton, as well as of its 
progress since, and of the general theoretical bearing of the 
immense multitude of new facts that have more recently been 
disclosed, and with the discovery of wjiich his owTl name is so 
intimately and honourably associated. The a^bject, indeed, 
could only be w ell handled by a master. In no part of ^f^:‘wton’S 
researches, not even in his most successful attempts to estaWisb > 
he laws of the solar system, and trace the complicated pheno- 
mena of gravitation, does^his'genius shuie forth with a more bril- 
liant lustre, or are the peculiar qualities o^fhis mind, cautiousness, 
accuracy, boldness and originalitv, perceived to greater advantage, 
Though experim^ital philosophy was yet only in its infancy, th^ 
^Mk ^ urnishes ftiie of liRe finoit^and most instructive examples of 
indiicti^ resejp-S, which Ith^ history of physical^jscience presents 
to our consideration, ^ 

By those who have satisfied themselves wijh only a general 
view of the history of science, Newton^ is chiefly regarded as the 
discoverer of the law of gravjty, and the foui\der ofl physical 
astronomy. It is on his astronomical dfsiioveries a"c>}easi that his 
popular fame chiefly rests ; yet Sir^E; Brewstej* has discussed his 
researches in this dcpartmq^it with far greater brevity than .the. 
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0 |^}Ci> and not in the same masterty manner* The principal 
ntyilitt wbmh Newton obtained eure indeed enumerated; but we 
are not sn^ieBtiy informed either of the difficulties be ha^ to 
etteOBBter^ of the manner in which he cxmtrived to overcome or 
aliale or of the induence which bis labours had on the sub- 
SMuent disMveries connected with the coBsWtutian of the world. 

When we reflect on the very imperfect state of the itifiniteaimal 
calculus, at the time of the publication of the Prmcipict, tbe 
Bumber of splendid consequences at which Newton arrived 
in that immortal production cannot be contemplated without 
astonishment. With a genius that seemed to crush interposif^ 
e^taeles, Newton reached his ends with very inadequate instru- 
Bsents of investigation. He attacked the theory of the figures of 
tW planets, demonstrated the ratio of tbe equatorial to tbe polar 
diameter of tbe earth; showed the cause of tbe tides, and assigned 
the relative action of the s^n and moon in their production; 
determined the masses of the sun and such of tbe planets as are 
accompanied with satellites ; sketched out the lunar theory, and 
computed some of the principal inequalities in the motion of our 
salelKte; explaijped the cause of the prdbession of the equinoxes; 
and gave a.metb^of computing tbe eccentric orbits of the comets. 

These great discoveries,*' says Laplace, presented with much 
elegance, assure to the Principia a pre-eminence above all tbe 
product ions of the human mind.""*^ Nevertheless, and it is a very 
remarkable fact in the history of science, this work, which has since 
been so much admired by those who understood it, and so nruch 
lauded and spoken of by many who understood it not, and which 
was destined ^o accomplisj) so great a rea^olution in Natural Phi- 
losophy, for a»)qng time attracted very little notice from the first 
ziatbeffitfAcians in Europe. Leibnitz himself misapprehended 
^inciple of gravitation ; Huygens never admitted its exist- 
ence i^Bong the elementary particles of matter; John Bernoulli 
was too strongly prejudiced against Newton, in consequence of 
tbe quarrel with Leibnitj, to judge of the work with impartiality; 
and It was not till tbe important questions connected with the 
iBiiliial perturbations of the planets began to occupy the atten- 
tioub of Euler, Clairaut, and £l€/\^Iembert, that the 
Newton acquiretl^ a fiVn* footing on tBe continer^^ 4,NevW6fi sur- 
vived his great work forty years, and at the time of his death, 
aeeoffding to a reiqark of Voltaire, the Principia bad not twenty 
reu^s out of England, yiris m&y be accounted for,* partly by 
tte very ihnite^i i^usibn of im^bematrcal knowledge at that 
ttltfe, and pa^dy by tbe adoption of the synthetic method of de- 
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monstratim^whidi renders the parcmfol the wo#k a attl 

ttniiecassarify kborions task, e^it to lilose wkn brave 
siderabte' advances m mathematicfal teaming^ it a 

paradoxical assertion, but we doubt not it ia a ffinte one, mat ^ 
iMtmber of its readers, out of England, is not greeter at tfie 
present time. A fetir mathematicians of the first order, nsenr, far 
example, like Laplace and Biot, wHl eontinm to study it, espe- 
cially in reference to its connexion with the histoiy of science; 
bnt.wkh the great mass of geometers, even in our own comttsy, 
it is a work laid on the shelf; and for this very good reason, that 
methods, infinitely more simple and comprieteOsive| have been 
devised of demonstrating the same results. In the progress of 
analysis, the solution of whole classes of problems has beeU fi^e- 
quently comprehended ki a single formula; and difficulties which, 
according to Newton’s methods, co^ild only be vanquished ifldi^ 
vidually by a special and often laborious exercise of the under- 
standing, now easily give way to general methods and systematic 
rules. 

Having concluded his brief account of the Principia, Sir 1>. 
Brewster proceeds to eRumerate the discoveries of Newton in 
pure mathematics. A large portion of this division of*his subject 
is taken up with the famous Controversy with Leibnitz respecting 
the invention of the infinitesimal analysis — a controversy which 
was carried on with a bitterness of feeling on both sides, that at 
this distance of time can only excite pain. In the account which 
he has given of this unfortunate and protracted quarrel. Sir D. 
Brewster appears to have been animated by the spirit of a zealous 
partisan, and to have regarded it in thO same light in i^hich it was 
viewed by some of the most active and least discreet of Newton^s 
friends, namely, as a systematic attempt on the part of the conti- 
nental mathematicians to insult England in the person ^f her 
greatest philosopher. It is not without reason that Biot cam- 
plains, that 

• 

though it cannot be said that he (Sir D. Brewster) represents Leib- 
nitz exactly as having taken the JTfferential calculus from Newtcm, yet 
the series- of inventions of thes^twb great men, and tl^ir communication 
by letter, are related so artful!}^ the characters* of their n^pthods are re- 
as being so analogous, the differences in/‘1:heit analytical 
cesses as so trifling, and the irritation of the one as so keen, compared 
with the forbearance of the other, th^ all the wrongs, all the iigustice, 
appear to have sprung from Lei'toiiz^ if, indeed, his condact does net 
deserve even greater reproach. dea SavanarMaki ]%32, p. 

It is ‘ not necessaiy, in order to^ome to a rigfit/:oncIusion, to 
enter into many*details respecting this long and angry controversy* 
Twdcwuments that are realty essential in order to place the ques- 
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tion on its right footing may be discussed within a small conf>- 
pass, and*^e in fact contained iirfoiir letters that passed between 
Newton and Leibnitz, through the medium of Oldenburg, the 
Secretary of the Royal Society, and which are published in the 
Commercium Epistolicum. All the subsequent proceedings that 
took place from the publication of Newton’s Optics in 1704, 
when the quarrel began, till the death of Leibnitz in 1710, when 
it terminated, though they throw some light on the literary history 
of that age, may be dung aside without detriment to the question 
at issue. 

The first is a letter from Newton, addressed to Oldenburg for 
the purpose of being transmitted to Leibnitz, and is dated J une 23, 
1676. This contains the binomial theorem, and some results 
found by Newton relative to series, but gives no hint whatever of 
any peculiar method by which these results had been obtained. 
Newton merely states that hfb was in possession of a method, by 
the aid of which, when the series were given, he could find the 
quadratures of the curves whence they were derived, as well as 
the volumes and centres of gravity of the solids engendered by 
their revolution, Lei|jnitz replied to this letter by another, which 
bears the date of the 27th of the following August; and after 
remarking that all the objects mentioned in Newton’s letter could 
be effected by a method already published by Mercator, he adds, 
that he himself, in the investigation of similar problems, employed 
a different method, which consisted in the decomposition of the 
given curve into its elements, and in the subsequent transformation 
of these infinitely small elements into other equivalents. He then 
gives some examples of the application of his method, and adds, 
that with regard to those questions, in the solution of which it is 
necessary to pass from the tangent to the curve, he had alreadi/ 
splvedi many of them by a direct analysis ; and instances one, which, 
though ithad appeared of great difficulty to Descartes and Beaune, 
neither of whom was able to find the solution, yielded to his me- 
thod on the first attempt. 

A less specific statement than the above might have sufficed to 
shpw Newton that Leibnitz already closely touched upon a 
thod equivalent to that^of fluxions, ift’^ideed, he w^as not actually 
in possessioif of i/i-^ Accordingly, as if anxious to estaWlIi the 
{Itiority of his claim, he lost no time in addressing a second and 
very elaborate letter to Oldenli nrg, elated the 24th of 0^;tober of 
the same year (l(i7G), in whisilif' ^er giving an account of the 
process by^whicK»he had been 1^ do the discovery of the series 
referred to in his former Iettei\.he stales, that he was in possession 


* Coinmcrciuni EpistHicuiii,^^d cd. p. 141. 
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o^two methods applicable to the problems involving th^inverse 
method of tangents^ But insteadof frankly cominunicsfing these 
methods, he thought fit to conceal them in anagrams, or sentences 
of transposed characters, in order, doubtless, as Biot remarks, that 
he might have a proof of the priority of the invention in the hands 
of Leibnitz himself. Jt would appear that this letter, from some 
unexplained cause, did not come into the hands of Leibnitz till a 
considerable time after it was written, as his reply to it bears the 
date of the 2 1st of June in the following year 1677. In this se- 
cond reply, Leibnitz adopted the precise course which might be 
expected would be taken by a man perfectly conscious of the in- 
dependence of his discoveries. Laying aside all mystery and con- 
cealment whatever, he gave a frank, full, and explicit exposition 
of the differential calculus, with its algorithm, its rules, the me- 
thod of forming differential equations, and the application to ex- 
amples; employing, moreover, the Wentical notation which he 
had made use of in his first letter, or that of 'the previous year. 

The question to be considered is, not whether Newton or Leib- 
nitz was the first inventor, — because it is^admitted that Newton 
was in possession of his method of fluxions so e^fly as the year 
1669; but — whether Leibnitz borrowed his calculus from New- 
ton. To determine this question, wt is obviously most essential 
to take into consideration the first letter of Leibnitz, that of the 
27 th of August, 1676, which clearly proves him to have been in 
possession of his differential calculus before the fanious letter of 
Newton w’as written, in which the method of fluxions was not 
indeed communicated (being locked up in anagrams which no 
one ever pretended were , deciphered), but, according to Sir D. 
Brewster, so fully described, that Leibnitz could sc&rcely fail 
to discover that Newton possessed, the secret of which geometers 
had been so long in quest.” (p. 197.) Now it is a most extij^or-^ 
dinary fact, that this very important letter has not been once men- 
tioned, or its existence so much as alluded to by Sir D. Brewster. 

“ Heaven defend us,” exclaims Biot, fiiom supposing there was 
an intention of infidelity in this omission, but it was inevitably 
necessary that we should repair ijt, on account of the importance 
of the omitted document'*— Journal des Savans^Msn, 1832, p- 

267. . * . 

Even from the brief account which we have been able to giyfi 
of the early communications betweemNewton ancj Leibnitz, it will 
be readily perceived that their intef^\Hrse was at first of the most 
fiiendly nature, though marked on Newton’s sideiby s(ftne traces 
of suspicion. Had any dispute arisen at this time about their 
respective claims to the inventioh^lt would, in all*. probability, 
have been settled amicably t^pd satisfactorily. Unfortunately, it 
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fsptv^ Iw thirty years later, when the difierea<f stepe by which 
^ mvetrlofa had bee® led to nheir disc6i?eries wete m a great^ 
metfsifre forgoffew, md when Newten and Leibiritr themsi^es 
emrld owly appeal to the eorrespondence we bare quoted for facts 
retpecfiirg which, ast the time of the discovery there could have 
been no msptite. Leibnitz, eunscioua of Ws oWn rights, appealed 
against the attacks that began to be levelled at his good fd:tfi to 
tl&t Ro^al Society^ which was presided over by Newton, and 
which contained many members who bad taken up the matter as 
a national, or even a personal quarrel. The committee appointed 
to examine Into the eircumstances acted, we must admit, trith 
the most IcmpnloOs impartiaTfty,sofar as regarded the coHecfion 
and publication of documentary evidence ; but in their report, 
by insirmafing that Leibnitz Tiiight have taken advantage of the 
previous discoveries of Newton, they seemed to leave it doubtful 
if he had not actually done \o. By the decision of posterity, the 
originality and independence of Leibnitz’s discoveries have been 
fully allowed. The suJjject might here, then, be allowed to drop, 
for although the biographer of Newton must needs give an ac- 
count of those lamentable dissension^, be is not called upon to 
revive fhemj or to renew exploded calumnies, which, first uttered 
in a moment of irritation, were better Consigned to oblivion. Sir 
D. Brewster has not, however, viewed the subject in this light ; 
and in his one-eyed zeal to promote the glory of Newton, or rather 
to justify Newton’s instigators in the controversy, he has not hesi- 
tated to cast aspersions on the character of Leibnitz, which his 
conduct, violent as it sometimes was, certainly did not warrant* 
The follop'kig is his account of the breaking out of the quarrel : — 

When Newton’s Optics appeared, in 1 704, accompanied by his 
Treatise on the Quadrature of Curves, and his Enumeration of Lines of 
%tlfe Third Order, the Editor of the Leipzig Acts (whom Newton sup- 
posed to he Leibnitz himself) took occasion to review the fii’st of these 
tracts. After giving an im^rfect analysis of its contents, he comprared 
the method of fluxions with the differential calculus, and in a sentence 
of some ambiguity,^ be states that Newton employed fluxions in place of 
t]pe differences of Leibnitz, and made use of them in bis Frmcipia in the 
same manner as {lonoratus Fabri, in bi^ Synopsis of Geometry, had sub- 
stituted proggessivp motion in place of tfie indivisibles of Cavaj^L As 
«Eabri, therefore, whs not the inventor of the method which ^is here re- 
ferred to, but borrowed it from Cavaleri, and only changed the mode of 
iis expression, tbeVe can be nidoubt that the artful insinuation con- 
tained in the above passage whs intended to convey the impression that 


Fro dUTerentfi^gitinr Leibnftiaini^. Netrtomrs adhWet, smperqwe odkiBuit, flux- 
ionss^ . . . iiwpu^tum ia suiff FtiMipiis Nktwa MathematieU, tun in alrn postda edrtis, 
eleganter lAt iisus; quemadnodum etHonoratus Fabriusia sua^ynopn Geomitrka mo- 
tuum' que progressus Cavalleiianse methoflo subflUuh* 


Fremk amt ^tglisk ^(^apkies qf N^ion. H 

Ntwton bad siok bi9 method of fluxions from Leibfiitx. Thi indirect 
•character of ibis attack^ in place c4 mitigating its sever! tyf renders k 
doubly odkms ^ and we are persuaded that ixr cimdid reader can pemse 
the passage withoat a strong conviction that it j^nstifies^ to the fullest 
extent, the indignant feelings which it excited among the English phi- 
losophers.”— pp. 202, 2^0. 

So far from partkipaling in this coiivictioo. We feel perswadeft, 
on tlie contrary, that no reader but one blinded by party pn^it'^ 
dice> would ever have dreamed of giving the wenrdsof the reviewer 
any such interpratatiofi. We cannot, however, accuse Sir D. 
Brewster of being the disexiverer of the artful insinuation” con^ 
tained in the comparison above quoted ; be has only rel^ated lire 
interpretation put on the passage in the Observatioins cm the Com* 
mercium Epktolkum. But, unfortunately, he does not s^em to 
think it necessary to listen to two sides of an argument, for be 
could not but know, though he has cirefully kept it out of view, 
that Leibnitz, in a letter to the Abb4 Conti, pointedly declares 
the interpretation given by the friends of Newton to be the malign 
nant interpretation of one who sought occasion to make mischief, 

— art interpretation whkliHhe autbof of tli^revie\% seemed parti- 
cularly to have guarded against by the words ** adhibet, semperqne 
adhibuit:^^ and triumphantly appeals to the plkirt sense of the 
passage, to which no other meaning can justly be given than that 
Newton bad employed fluxions, not only after having seen the 
differences of Leibnitz, but even before. N ewton, indeed, did not 
acquiesce in this explanation, and made some remarks on the 
original passage tending to justify the interpretation of bis friends. 
Sir D. Brewster follows tho same Kno of argument, and it is 
amusing to see how confidently he assumes as inconteslable facts 
that the review' was written by Leibnitz, and that the interpreta- 
tion whkh he has adopted is the correct one. " If it Vfould 
have been criminal to charge ^eibnitz with plagiarism, what must 
we think of those who dared to charge Newtort with borrowing 
bis fluxions from Leibnitz? This odious*accusatioi<i wa^ made by 
Leibnitz himself and by Bernoulli, and we hai^e seen tlrat the 
former repeated it again and agaip, as if his own good' name rested 
on the destruction of that o^Ihs rival.” — • 

The revival of charges originally brought forward in* the heat of 
conSroverSy, and supported by such feeble evidence, is in exceed^***^ 
ingly bad {aSte. Transcendent aS w^ the genin$ of Newton, and 
justly as England glories in him as the first of her sons. Leibnitz 
was in every respect a rival •worthy of liiriK •Few men have 
ranged over a more extensive domah^. . His vast gemus, seconded 
by a memoFy of extraordiii««y tentfeity, had renderedPetself mastet 
of almost^very departmeM krov^kdge. In gerteral lite- 
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rature, iMstorj, poetry, jurisprudence, physics, metaphysics, thio- 
logy, he was one of the most illustrious writers of his age; andi* 
with regard to the particular province in which the controversy 
we have been considering arose, he was at least the undisputed 
inventor of the algorithm and notation which have been universally 
adopted, and to which the infinitesimal analysis is principally in- 
debted for its progress. Genius and talents, we admit, are no 
excuse for injustice, but after all, to what do the charges brought 
against him amount? There are two only which have assumed a 
tangible shape. One is, that he was the first who dared to 
breathe the charge of plagiarism against Newton.” This, we have 
seen, rests*at best on a strained interpretation of a passage which it 
is not certain Jthat Leibnitz ever wrote. The other is, that he 
'' calumniated that great man (Newton) in his correspondence 
with the Princess of Wales, by whom he was respected and be- 
loved.” The calumny, it s£ems, consisted in his representing the 
philosophy of Newton as tending to materialism, and therefore 
dangerous to religion. In all accusations of this sort it is the 
motive that inflicts the ^ting; and it is not affirmed that Leibnitz’s 
representation^ did not proceed from his serious conviction. 
Others, at that time, took the same view of New'ton’s argument; 
and theological tolerance was not one of the virtues of the age. 
But if such failings, deplorable we admit, must necessarily be 
dragged to light, at all events the balance ought to be held evenly* 
between the two parlies. Newton’s own conduct in the affair 
does not appear to advantage. " He went so far,” says Biot, as 
to affirm that Leibnitz had deprived him of the differential calcu- 
lus, and then, that this calculus was identical with Barrow’s me- 
thod of tahgents.” In the first and second editions of the Frin- 
cipia, he had inserted a Scholium, in which he generously but 
justly acknowledges the independent rights of Leibnitz to the dif- 
ferential calculus. Afterwards, irritated perhaps by the violence 
of Leibnitz and Bernoulli, he gave out that the paragraph w^as 
solely intended to assert his claim to priority; and in the third 
edition he had the weakness to suppress it altogether. Nay, 
iijore : after the death of his rivaj, when all feelings of animosity 
might be supposed to have ceasedy^he published two new letters 
of Leibnitz^; accompanied with a bitter refutation, which he had 
ifideed written before that event, but shown only to his friends. 
These proceedings, surely, dcniot form part of the conduct which 
Sir p. Brewster describes gs Having been “ at all times dignified 
and just.”'- Unf^ tunately, the w'odd does not now require to be 
told that the possession of the greatest genius and the loftiest in- 
tellect does n^ necessarily impl/tbe absence of those petty passions 
which agitate and prey on the \^eakegt minds. 
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fn entering on the subject of that illness which tfftninated 
Newton's scientific career, we ftel that we are approaching a 
question which, by reason of the extraordinary manner in which it 
has been treated, has become one of great delicacy. We shall 
state the principal facts as briefly as possible. 

M. Biot, in his article in the Biographic Universelle, published 
the following note, which had been discovered among the manu- 
scripts of the celebrated Huygens, deposited in the library at 
Leyden. 

“ On the 29th of May, 1694, M. Colin, a Scotsman, informed me 
that, eighteen months ago, the illustrious geometer, Isaac I^ewtoii, had 
become insane, either in consequence of his too intense application to 
his studies, or from excessive grief at having lost by4ire his chemical 
laboratory and several manuscripts. When he came to the Archbishop 
of Cambridge,* he made some observations which indicated an alienation 
of mind. He was immediately taken careW by his friends, who confined 
him to his house and applied remedies, by means of which he had now 
so far recovered his health that he began to understand the Vrincipia.'* 

Although the accident of the fire, mentioned in this relation, had 
often been noticed, yet nt) such eft’ect as i&here stated was ever 
hinted at, or suspected by any of Newton’s former biqgraphers. 
Biot seems accordingly to have been greatly struck with the rela- 
tion, and in his remarks connected it with the extraordinary and 
hitherto unaccounted-for fact, that Newton, who displayed such 
transcendant powers in early youth, accomplished nothing for 
science during the long evening of his life, and from the time of 
the publication of the Priricipia, continued during forty years a 
mere spectator of the developement of those great truths which 
his genius had revealed to mankind. He supposes, in short, that 
the mind of Newton never entirely recovered the shock it 
sustained at that period. This is perhaps laying an unwafl*ant- 
able stress on the passage, even supposing it to contain an exact 
account of what actually occurred; and an explanation of New- 
ton’s discontinuance of mathematical studies may be found in the 
interruptions arising fiom the duties of the official situation which 
he held, and more especially in*a constitutional languor, which, 
gathering force with advancing years, indisposeef him to severe 
mental exertion, without its being necessary to Suppose that his 
mind was exhausted by study, or destroyed by disease. However 
this may be, the relation given to ^uygens wae certainly worth 
inquiring into, and Sir D. Brewstef accordingly professes to 
have taken great pains to investigate fully the ithture 5nd extent 

• The words of the original are ** cum ad Archiepiscopum Caiitabrigrcnscm venisset.^ 

As Newton frequently resided in London at that time, it is not improbable that tliQ 
Archbisbogf^ Canterbury is the person roeani. 
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of the ^ged malady. But with a perverted ingenuity wbi^ In- 
variably leads him to discover*evil motives even in the simple^ 
statement of opinions differing from his own, he has surrounded 
the question with circumstances entirely foreign to it; and instead 
of a dispassionate and philosophic inquiry into the facts^ he has 
treated the whole relation as a calumny on* the memory of New* 
too, and an impious attempt to deprive the Christian religion of 
Newton’s high testimony in its favour. Entertaining these feelings, 
his arguments are of course all on one side; but fortunately, he 
has had industry enough to collect, and candour enougli to pro- 
duce, a sufficient number of documents to enable the reader 
to form an opinion for himself. 

The first document produced by Sir D. Brewster, and one 
on which he lays great stress, is an extract from a manuscript 
journal of Mr. Abraham de ia Pryme, who was a student at 
Cambridge while Newton was a fellow of Trinity college. It ia 
as follows; 

'' 1692, February 3d. What I heard to-day I must relate. There 
is one Mr. Newton, (whom I have veiy oft seen,) Fellow of Trinity 
college, that is<^ mighty famous for his learning, being a most excellent 
mathematkian, philosopher, divine, &c. He has been Fellow of the 
Royal Society these many years'; and amongst other very learned books 
and tracts he’s written one upon the mathematical principles of philo- 
sophy, which has got him a mighty name, he having received, especially 
from Scotland, abundance of congratulatory letters for the same $ but of 
all the books that he ever wrote, there was one of colours and light, esta- 
blished upon thousands of experiments which be bad been twenty years of 
making, and which had cos^. him many hundred of pounds. This book, 
which he valued so much, and which was so much talked of, had the ill 
luck to perish, and be utterly lost, just when the learned author was 
almost at putting a conclusion at the same, after this manner; In a 
«.winter’s morning, leaving it amongst his other papers on his study table 
whilst he went to chapel, the candle, which he had unfortunately left 
burning there too, catebed hold by some means of other papers, and they 
fired the aforesaid book, aad utterly consumed it and several other valu- 
able writings ; and, which is most wonderful, did no further mischief. 
Qut when Mr. Newton came from gbapel^ and bad seep what was done, 
every one thought be would have run Aoad, be was so troubled thereat, 
that be wasrnot hjmself for a month after.” — BremUr, pp. 228^ 229. 

This account agrees sufficiently with that of Huygens in its 
general featuresf but in ordel^ to ascertain if they both allude to 
the same fact, it is necessary to examine whether they agree in 
referring St to ffie same date. The entry in Pry me’s Journal is 
Feb. 3d, lG92*, and, consequently, from the expression he was 
not himself for a month after* the occurrence of the accident by 
which New’ton lost his papers^ could not be later tliaq lije begin- 
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mag 0 f the fBW 1^92# though k might have been eomf/moiitlie 
t^aiiier. But sceordiog to the relation inmnutiweted bjr 
gens^ it mufit have occuired about ei^teeo montbi previotae 4o 
die 29Ch of Maf, 1^4, diet is to say, about the month oi No* 
veiober, or tow^ds die^ end of the year 1692. Thera is conse^ 
Qi^Otly an apparent discrepancy in the two dates, on which 
Sir Df Brewster founds an argument to prove that the aceonnt 
given to Huygens must have been entirely groundless* But in 
briogffi^ forward this argument. Sir D. Brewster has, with sin- 
gular inadvertence, overlooked the deference of the calendar 
employed at that time in Biigland and on the continent. Pro* 
vious to the reformation of the calendar in 17o2> the legal year 
in England commenced at Lady-day, or the 2oth of March, 
it Was the usual practice to date the year from that epoch; ac- 
cordingly, an event happening between the Jst of January and the 
25di of March was dated a whole yeSr earlier in England than 
on the continent, the intervening period being counted as be- 
longing to the past year. It was not unusual, indeed, particu- 
larly in foreign correspondence or in important documents, to 
mark the year both ways ; but it would be singular if Mr. Pryme, 
in a private diary, and using only the single date, had . not fol- 
lowed the usual and prevalent mode.* Here the'single date 1692 
ill Pryrae’s journal, ought, undoubtedly, to be read 1692-3; that 
is to say, 1692 according to the custom which then prevailed in 
England, but 1693 according to the calendar now in use, and 
which was at that time used on the continent ; and as the acci- 
dent which he relates must have happened before the beginning 
of that year, his account, in respect of dhte at least, agrees per** 
fectly with that of Huygens. 

Had there existed no other documents than the two which wa 
have now quoted, tending to throw light on this melancholy pas- 
sage in the life of Newton, the relation given to Huygens might 
have passed for an exaggerated statement of some trivial or tem- 
porary bodily disprder. On a careful eitamination, however, of 
the history of that period of Newton’s life, circumstances have 
been discovered which go far to confirm that relation. It states* 
that Newton was only beginniTig to understand thff Priqcipia^* 
eighteen months after the occurrence of the misfbrtune ; the ill- 
ness must therefore have continued at least eighteen months ; if 
then, it cambe discovered bow Newttn was emploiyed during this 
interval, we shall be better enabled %q ^dge of the probability of 
the statement. 

** Now,'* says Sir David Brewster, is a most impbi^aat circum- 
stance, which M. Biot ought to have known, that in the vi^ middle of 
this period/^ewton wrote his foflr celd>rated letters to Dr. Bentlev on 
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the ExisilKnce of a Deity, — letters wliicb evince a power of thought ^ind 
a serenity of mind absolutely incdknpatible even with the slightest ob^ 
souration of his faculties. No man can peruse these letters without the 
conviction that their author then possessed the full vigour of bis reason, 
and was capable of understanding the most profoundpart of his writ> 
ings. The first of these letters was written on the Imh of December, 
1692, the second on the 17th January, 1693> the third on the 25th 
February, and the fourth on the 11th February, 1693. His mind was 
therefore, strong and vigorous on these four occasions ; and as the let- 
ters were written at the express request of Dr. Bentley, who had been 
appointed to deliver the lecture, founded by Mr. Boyle, for vindicating 
the fundapiental principles of natural and revealed religion, we must 
consider such a request as showing his opinion of the strength and fresh- 
ness of his friend's mental powers.” — Brewster^ p. 230, 

In the above extract. Sir D. Brewster, fixing the epoch ac- 
cording to the relation o^ Pryme, and deceived by the mistake 
into which he has fallen with regard to the calendar, assumes that 
the malady existed from the beginning instead of the end of the 
year lG92. This mis1;pkc considerably affects the argument. The 
first letter is dated the 10th of December, 1692, consequently it 
must have befen coiirposed before that*date. But the destruction 
of the papers must be referred, as we have seen, according to 
Pryme^s memorandum, to the same December, though we cannot 
fix on the day; and, according to the relation given to Huygens 
by Colin, (if the phrase eighteen months ago” is to be inter- 
preted literally) to the 29th of the preceding November, It is 
obvious, however, that neither of the accounts was intended to 
give the exact date of the occurrence ; we may, therefore, without 
any straining, suppose that it happened after the lOtli of Decem- 
ber, and on this very reasonable supposition the argument drawn 
froip the first letter falls entirely to the ground. The second letter 
is originally dated Jan. 17th, 1692-3; the third, Feb. 25th, 
1692-3, and the fourth, Feb. 11th, l693 only. But as this last 
bears internal evidence of having been written after the others, 
there can be no doubt that the single date, 1693, was used 
in the ordinary sense, and that the year designated is 1694, ac- 
cording to oi\}' present mode ^f reckoning. This explanation 
clears up jhe difficulty respecting the order of the dates of these 
celebrated letters; and the fourth, instead of having an earlier 
date than the third, appears to have been written a whole year 
later, or about fourteen moiiths after the accident, when Newton's 
convalescence ,may be s deposed to have been considerably ad- 
vanced. Thus* the second and*third letters only fall properly 
within the neriod when, ac^^ding to the relation of Colin, New- 
ton was sgnering the greatest of human misfortunes. 

Now, with respect to the fevidefice which these Jetties furnish 
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o( Newton’s uninterrupted sanity^ M. Biot justly remflrks that 
^ the first letter is the principal oee, or rather the only one of any 
importance; the three others merely containing corrections or 
explanations of the arguments employed in the first But instead 
of being ** absolutely incompatible with the slightest obscura- 
tion of his mental powers” we can really see no inconsistency 
in supposing Newton to be capable of even a higher effort 
although suffering under the calamity with which he is described 
as having been afflicted. Into the merits of the theological argu- 
ment they support it is unnecessary to enter. Allowing them to 
possess all the excellence that has been ascribed to them by Sir 
David Brewster, they are still far from affording any eatisfactory 
proof of undisturbed tranquillity of mind. The following reflec- 
tions of M. Biot put this in a strong light. 

Newton might even then meditate on the Deity, and express him- 
self with elevation on that sublime subject, and yet the greatness and force 
of his thoughts not be sufficient to invalidate the testimony of positive 
documents as to the temporary aberration of his reason. Such is the 
frightful condition of man. Genius and madhess may exist in his mind 
side by side and simultaneously. Pascal, having onc» suffered a great 
physical terror, from that time imagined that fie beheld a gulf yawning 
beside him. His mind, disturbed apd temfied, , presented him with 
ascetic visions, the incoherent details of which he fixed in writing. He 
concealed these pious scraps in bis garments, carried them about with 
him, and preserved them till his dying day ; and in this state of mind 
wrote his profound Thoughts on God, on the world, and on man, show- 
ing an infinitely judicious and acute observation and appreciation of 
human societies, and of the artificial conditions by which they are united. 
And, what completes our astonishment, the expression of these Thoughts 
is admirable for the force, the grandeur, and concision of th^ style. Yet 
he himself attached not the slightest value to them. After having writ- 
ten down on some loose leaf, at the moment of inspiration, the icjjpa pre- 
sent in his mind, he threw the paper aside as useless, so that it was only 
in consequence of the scrupulous respect which his memory inspired that 
those fragments which we possess were preserved. The letters of New- 
ton to Bentley are not of this order of pfiilosophy, &c .'' — Journal des 
Savans, Juin, 1832, p. 333. 

Besides the letters to ^ntfey. Sir D. Brewster cites also* a 
correspondence with Dr. Wallis as affording facts which stand 
in direct contradiction to the statement recorded by Huygens#” 
There a(e two letters to Dr. Waiys, the first dated the £7th Au- 
gust, and the second the 17th Sf^tfmber; and likewise a paper 
containing some observations on halos, dated th^ l^lh June, all 
in the year l692. But all these dates are anteripr to December^ 
l69S, the epoch of the accident According to the a#^cou»t of Huy- 
gens Pryme. This coi^espopdence, therefore, doe^ not touch 
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in adv \^ay ; add h h onn^c«a$af jr to add^ that It hat 
crtjty adduced through the nfistake idto which Sir I). BireW- 
stdr tiit^ ihadVertedtly fhttch in l'ed(>ect of the cdleifd^r. 

Shch afe the docuftiedta ihdt have beCti brought fortvard todia- 
pfo>fe the fefatioh giiren to Hdjrgeti^. We dball ndhr briefly no- 
tice a few otbets having art opposite tChdeftcy^ atid which seeiti 
ter fCave nO doubf whatever of NeWton’t teutporary insabity. 
With regard to the eiact amorttif of the affliction^ or the ptniflrt- 
nent effect it produced ort hit ifiind, it would tiOw be irt ¥aiU to 
jOok for direct testiffloUy. The following letter Is addressed to 
Mr. PepyS, Secretary to the AdiUiralty : — 

" Sept. 13, 1693. 

Sir, — ^Sottie thue after Mr. Millington bad delivered yoar rtiCsSage, 
he pressed me to see you the neitt time I went to liotiddti. I was 
averse j but upon his pressing consented, befoie I considered what 1 
did, lor 1 am extremely troubled at the embroilment t am in, and have 
neither ate nor slept well this tweftemonih, nor bavC my former cbtlsis- 
tency of mind. 1 never designed to get any thing by ybur inifetest, tior 
by King iames^s favour, bi^t am now sensible 1 tnust withdraw/ horn 
your acquaintance, and see neither you nor the rest of my fHertds arty 
more, If I may hm leave them quietly. I beg yoiit pardon for saying 1 
would see ypti again, and rest yout most humble and mdst obedlertt 
servant. Is. ^^awTO^^** — Brewsief, p. 232. 

The a^iortlshmcnt Which Mr. Pepjs felt on receiving this sin- 

f ular and irtcohereht epittle mrty easily be conceived. Thinking* 
fewton had gone mad, and not knowing well What reply to make, 
he the Mr. Millington named in the letter, then residing 

in Magdalen College, to inquire into !^^ewton^s health, but the 
inquiry having been made in a vague manner, an answer equally 
vdgtie was returned.*' Mi. Pepys, howeveiy did not rest satis- 
fied, artd wrote a second letter to Mi. Millington in more expli- 
<3f terms, which produced a reply from which wC quote the fol- 
lowing prtsSdge: — 

I was, I rtiusrt confess. Very much surprised at the inquinr you were 
pleased to make by your nephew about the message that Mr. Newton 
mafle tbe ground of his letter to you*» for I was very sure I nevei^ etiier 
rectktdfrbfh you tt* dtlkered to him any sdeh ; and therefore I went im- 
mediately to Wayt upon him, With a desigri toi diseourse him about the 
matter, but he was out of town, and since I have not Seen him, till upon 
tbe 38tb 1 met him at Huntingdon, where^ upon his own accord, and 
before I had time te^ask him any Question, he told me that he "had writt 
to you a very odd leUer, dt which he was much concerned ; added, that it 
was in a distemper ‘llhat much seized his** head, and that kept him aWOkd 
for above rtve nigflts together, whecli upon occasion be desired I would 
represent tp you^ and beg your pardon, he being vety riitifch asbamCd he 
should be so nfde to a person for wbOra he^hath so great an honi)^r. He 
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Is now vdff and, though I fear be is isn6it smA degree tf 
inelancholy, yet 1 think there no reason to sus^eel^ it hath at atl 
touched his understanding, and I hope never will/’— pp« 234, 
235. 

Althdli^h Sir D. BrhWster aays that Mr. Pnpys was ^rfeetly 
satisfied With this expkhatloni most of our reddets^ we think, Will 
be inclined to draw froitl it a coiicltision totklly opposite tO that 
which he wishes to establish. One fktt is put bejrohd kll doifbt, 
namely, that about the middle of September, 16^5, that is to sky, 
about nine months after the date of the accident by which his pa- 
pers were destroyed, Newton was suffering severe bodily indispo- 
sition; that it produced great depression of spiiits*aOd nervous 
irritability, and that he entertained Fancies which could have no 
other origin than in d distempered imagination. He mentions^ in 
bis letter to Pepys, that he had not enjoyed his ** former consts- 
tency of mind for a twelvemonth.’* This expression^ taken lite- 
rally in fegard to tithe. Would fix the commencement df the dis- 
ease at an earliet date thkrt that of the aceident; but We ate in- 
clined to lay very little stress on the e^act deterihlhUtiotl Of the 
date. It is perfectly obvious that neithej* the eighteen ihdhths 
ago’* of Huygens, nor the expression he was hot himself for a 
month after” of Prynie, nor tlie twelvemonth” of Newton, can 
be regarded as intended to fix precisely a particular period of 
time. Most probably the approaches of the disease were gradual, 
and the mental disturbance preceded by an uncertain period of 
physical derangement. 

The only other documents wrc shall quote are the well known 
letters to Locke^ the first of which* was written only three days 
after his letter to Pepys. ' * 

Sir, — Being bf opinion that yoU endeavoured to embrdil me with 
womeUi and by bther means^ 1 was so much affected with itf as t^t 
when one told itle you were sickly and would not live, I answered^ ’twere 
better if you were dead. L desire you to forgive me this uncharitable- 
ness ; for I km now satisfied that What you have done is justf am) 1 beg 
your pardon for my having bkrd thoughts of you for it^ and for represent- 
ing that you struck at the rodt of morality, in a principle you laid down tn 
your book of ideas, and designed to pursUe in another ^bdok, and tllat I 
took you for a Hobbist. I*beg your pardon also for sayjne or thinking 
that there was a design to sell me an office, or to* embroil me. f 
your most humble unfortunate servant, Is. NEWtoit.’^ 

Lmidoti, Sept. J6th, 1623 .” — Brewstevt p. 238. 

The reply of Locke (which Wb •have pot room to extract) is 
filled with expressions of the*most'affectidhatel^gard%r Newtdb, 
ktid churucterised by the train qf ^ood ffeeling to which so tnelatf- 
choly an anhouiicement blight be supposed to^give rise, in a 
hiiriddbf above conceiving any*offebce, and only anxious fibout 
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the fihuajVm of his friend* Newton’s repl^ is conceived in the 
followitig terms : — 

^ Sir;— ^The last winter, by sleeping too often by my fire, 1 got an ill 
hdiit of doping ; and a distemper, which has this summer been wide- 
mical, put me farther out of order, so that when I wrote to you, 1 had 
not'slept an hour a night for a. fortnight together, and for five days to- 
gether, not a wink. 1 remember 1 wrote to you, but what 1 said of your 
book, I remember not. If you please to send roe a transcript of that 
passage, I will give you an account of it if I can. 1 am your most 
humUe servant, Is. Newton. 

Cambridge, Oct. 5th, 1693.** 

** Enough^*' exclaims M. Biot, and doubtless more than enough', 
to establish this point of literary history. There is not one of these do- 
cuments which does not agree in showing the unfortunate Newton, de- 
prived of that sublime intelligence which had elevated him above other 
men, and suffering in his noblest part, the common afHictions of life. 
One would here wish to withdraw his regards, and to rest satisfied with 
meditating on so great an example of human weakness. But it is no 
longer permitted to us to retain our respectful reserve. A philosopher, 
whose opinion cannot be despised, has represented our silence as an 
offence against this noble genius, whom, hgwever, our admiration has 
placed on a higher groudd than his defence has done ; and through a 
zeal, imprudent at least if not unjust, a countryman of Newton has 
stirred up afresh the recollection of his bodily afflictions, in order to 
draw from them a public title of religious accusation against ourselves, 
and especially against that illustrious individual, now in the grave,, 
whom, nevertheless, be proclaims as the most worthy of Newton’s suc- 
cessors .*' — Journal des Savans, Juin, 1832, p. 331. 

The nature of the accusation of which M. Biot here complains 
so justly, m^y be inferred from the following paragraph : — 

^ " The celebrated Marquis de la Place viewed the illness of Newton in 
a light still more painful to liis friends. He maintained that he never 
rgcoverSd the vigour of his intellect, and he was persuaded that Newton’s 
theological inquiries did not commence till after that afflicting period of 
his life. He even commissioned Professor Gautier of Geneva to make 
ihquiries on this subject during his visit to England, as if it concerned 
the interests of truth and justice to show that Newton became a Chris- 
tiao and a theological writer only, after the decay of his strength and 
the eclipse of his reason.” — Brewster, p. 227* 

It is curioAs to remark the strange inconsistency in the charge 
oT*anti-religious sentiments, and even of active hostility to religion, 
so wantonly prefet^^ed against {^aplace in the above passage, and 
the higli-toned indignation which Sir D. Brewster, assumes when 
he represent Leibnitz as having insinuated a charge of plagiarism 
agmnst Newton. • The statement respecting the commission given 
to Gautier is isdinply answered by^a denial of its truth; and as to 
the motive' inferred, neither Laplace, i^or any one acquaint^ with 
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Ihe character of Newton, or i\\p manners of the age,^ouW for a 
moment entertain the absurdity of supposing that Newton had 
not been a sincere Christian all the days of his life. The reply 
of Biot is admirable: — 

** If a mind of the order of Laplace's could, in fact, have entertained 
such sentiments without making them known in his writings, thedlogy 
and religion would have been little indebted to Dr. Brewster for having 
rendered them public; and, supposing the ardour of his zeal bad deter- 
mined him to make them known for the purpose of refuting them, 
charity, if not justice, ought at least to have imposed on him the duty of 
scrupulously ascertaining their truth. To us who have kppwn Laplace 
during more than thirty years in the most complete intimacy, the sort of 
anti-religious mission which he is represented ns having given to Gautier 
appears doubly ridiculous, the one being as incapable of giving as the 
other of receiving it. Laplace, like ourselves, had been much struck 
with the note of Huygens. He might take a very philosophical interest 
in ascertaining the relations of date between the event spoken of in that 
note, and the succession of labours which occupied the life of Newton. 
Dr. Brewster might have tolerated n curiosity in which, apparently, be 
himself partakes ; but with regard to the anti-religious mission, we hold 
in our hands a letter from Professor Gautier hiniSelf^ in which he authorises 

vs formally to disavow it,'^ — Journal des Savans, Juin, 1832,p, 323. 

• 

Having conceived the idea that the report of Newton’s insanity 
is injurious to the interests of religion, Sir D. Brewster resolutely 
undertakes to disprove it altogether. It is certainly a singular 
circumstance that such a fact should not have been noticed by 
any preceding biographer^ yet the note of Huygens and the me- 
morandum of Pryme are explicit testimonies, and the letters of 
Newton himself to Locke and Pepys speak a language that cannot 
be misunderstood. These last Sir D. Brewster passes over with 
a very slight notice, finding theid somewhat difficult to reconcile 
with his theory of Newton’s ** uninterrupted vigour of mind;’^ 
but he dwells at great length on the letters to Bentley, and we 
have seen how slender a support they afford his argument, espe- 
cially when their correct dates are given. He speculates also oli 
the improbability of the event, from considerations deduced frojn 
Newton’s general character ^nd^habits of life: — 

The unbroken equanimity of his mind, the purity of hfs moral cha- 
1 acter, bis temperate and abstemious life, his ardent and unaffected piety,* 
and the weakness of bis imaginative powers, all indicated a uiiod which 
was not likely to be overset by any afffiq^ion to which it could be ex- 
posed.” — Brewster, p. 224. 

Now it appears to us, that the cl^aracter of Nowton, as result- 
ing from the facts given by Sir D. Brewster bipiff^lf^ leads to^a 
directly opposite conclusion^ He v^as constitutionally*of a sombre 
and retiiTng disposition. In his youth he did not mingle in the 
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sports of sp)^oQl-fe))pws; ^n4 at Cambridge, 

tbp abstruse researches op whiph fie so intently ocpMf^iiPdi hjs 
i^ind, instead of being allo^yed to repose, was given to tnp study 
of mystical theology, and the interpretation of tfie prophecies and 
the J^pqcalypse. Even in the ordinary affairs of fife his actiqns 
sei^pt to have beep marked by timidity and suspicjpp, the usual 
Gpppopijtants of a hypochondriacal temperament. He would not 
ma)^ known the results of his optical experiments, lest they 
should involve him in controversy. Not one of his mathema- 
tical writings was voluntarily communicated to the world by him- 
self.” His demonstration of the planetary orbits from the principle 
of gravity was wrung from him by the importunities of Halley. His 
indecision respecting the publication of his Historical Account of 
two notable Corruptions of the Scripture, and his hesitation when 
requested to give an opinion J^efore a committee of the House of 
Commons respecting Whiston’s scheme for finding the longitude, 
all bptokeu a morbid constitution of mind, eminently prepared to 
call into activity the see(^ of a disease, to whose desolating ravages 
the most highly-gifted * and the most susceptible are generally 
the readiest victims. ^ 

In the note of Huygens, as well as the memorandum of Pryme, 
the immediate caus^ of Newton s illness is ascribed to the acci- 
dentd destruction of his manuscripts. It is not necessary, for the 
trutb^f these statements, that the destruction of his papers and tbe 
loss of his reason should stand to each other in the relation of 
cause and effect \ but the accident of the fire seems to be a fact of 
wkieb there can be no doubt. Pryme says expressly that the work 
thus destroyed was a treatise on Light and Colours, whence it may 
be inferred that it was the Optics. M. Biot conjectures, with an 
appearance of probability, that ct must have been a treatise on na- 
tural philosophy, containing probably a part of the Optics. This 
conjecture is formed on internal evidence furnished by the Optics 
itself. In fact, the first book of this treatise, which contains 
merely the analysis of light, had been presented long before to the 
}loyal Society, and was consequently in safety. The second, 
which treats of jhe colours of thiek plates, is in all respects per- 
fect but tbe third, which treats of <diffraction, is obviously in- 
/erjor to the others, both in regard to the experimental character 
pjf tbe observations^ and the precision of the measures. But in 
exfttpiRPB] production, our attention cannot fail (o be filled 
by the serjes of questions appended to it, — questions remarkable 
both by their s{auding sq far in adi^ance of the knowledge of that 
age, and of qyr total ignorance, of the steps by which Newton was 
led to form /uch bold and just conjectures respecting the elemen- 
^ tary constitution of matter. T'akihg these circumstaisjces into 
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Eopsid^flltiQfi, " qwgbl; we uqt/" sayji Blot, to eonclmfl that 
third bmk of the Optics was Otifinished wbeo the labour^ oi 
.author were interrupted, and that the natural questions appended 
to it are merely the summary of some great work, long foljo^rra 
with activity and perseverance, but the details of which have been 
lost throqgh spuie unknown cause?” 

After the fatal epoch of 1093, Newton ceased to invent Tfie 
only contributions he gave to science during the Jong remainder 
of his life were — the scale of comparative temperatures^ aplaq fpr 
a reflecting instrument to observe with at sea, and the solutipo of 
two problems proposed by Bernoulli. His meditations from this 
period seem to have been nearly confined to subjects conpected 
with theology and chronology; and even in these departments his 

E rincipal writings had been composed previously. TJie celq- 
rated Scholium on the existence of God appears (o have bfcn 
written between 1087 and 1093; an*d his X^etters on tjn^ Trinity, 
and System of Chronology, were also productions of tljfp samp 
period. These facts are very remarkably as contrasting the ex- 
treme activity of Newton’s mind previous to 1693 with the almost 
total stagnation which foHowed. • • 

Like other speculations of a similar kind, the theological writ- 
ings of Newton will be judged rather by the standard of orthodoxy 
which the reader has previously laid down for himself, than by dip 
rules of sound logic or criticism. The great name of Newtpn 
would have secured them a certain share of respect in trj:«i country, 
independently of any intrinsic merits they may possess; but by 
Catholic writers they have been handled severely, and it cannot be 
denied that tjiey abound with sentiments which deserve no other 
name than that of illiberar prejudices. Sir D. Brewster regards 
them of course as pf the highest prder of excellence, and adopts 
the prejudices as matters vvhich admj^ of np dispute, fa hiss 
work on prophecy, Newton asserts that the eleventh horn of the 
fourtlr beast of Daniel represents the Pppe, and in reference to the 
reasoning on which this questionable assertion is founded, M.Biot, 
like a good Catholic, asks, ** how a mind of the character and force 
of Nevvtop’s, sp habituated to the severity of mathematical consi- 
derations, ^o exercised ip observation of real {Phenomena, and 
so well aware of the conditions by which truth i3*tQ bd discovered^ 
could put together speh a multitude of conjectures, without nptieing 
the extreme improbability of his ipterpretationai from the ipfinife 
nupaber of arbitrary postulates on which he has founded them^’ 
To this very reasonable, and apparently inoffensive, question, Sir 
D. Brewster replies in the following characteristit manner: — 
The obvious tendency, though not the design of th^^ conclusion at 
which hc^Mt Biot) arrives, isfryuriaus to the memory c2f Newtop, aa 
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well as tl^ititerests of raligion) and these considerations ^nti^ht ha<^ 
checked the temerity^ of speculatioa,%veQ if it had been founded^ oirb^ter 
data. The Newtonian interpretation of the Prophecies^ snd espedaliy 
that part which M. Biot characterizes as unhappily stamfKed with the 
spirit of preiiidice^ has been adopted by men of the soundest aj^fl^inost 
imprejudiced minds ; and^ in addition to the mora^ and philosophical 
evidence by which it is supported, it may yet he exhibited in all the fulness 
of danonstration." — Breuster, p. 272. 

What Sir D- Brewster’s notions of the fulness of demonstra- 
tion are, it might be difficult to conjecture ; in the present case, 
no demonstration, we fear, however full, will secure an universal 
assent to the truth of the proposition. 

We desire,” says M. Biot, that he will have the goodness to ex- 
cuse us, if we absolutely refuse to agree with him in admitting the just- 
ness of the Newtonian interpretation of the Apocalypse. We ask tbis' 
favour of bis tolerance 5 for I)r< Brewster, a zealous Protestant, may in- 
deed believe tbe eleventh horn of Daniel to be the Church of Rome, but 
such an admission is decidedly impossible for a Catholic. This/’ he 
continues, “ is a sort of jirgument calculated to throw much light on 
literary questions j and the philosophei’s of the nineteenth century are 
doubtless under <* obligations to Dr. Brewstdl* for having taught them to 
make use qf it.” — Journal des Savans^ Juin, 1833, p. 339. 

This unhappy spirit of prejudice and intolerance, so alien to 
philosophy, and so incompatible with the impartial investigation 
df historical truth, betrays itself in almost eveiy page of the work 
of Sir D. Brewster, and, indeed, forms one of its most prominent 
features. 

Qui n'aime pas Cotin, n'aime pas son Roi, 

Et ii’a, selon Cotin, ni Dieu, ni Foi, ni Loi.” 

But if he is unsparing in his censure, it must be admitted that 
he is also warm in his praise. The University of Cambridge 
•is onh of the favourite themes of his adulation. With the view 
of paying a compliment to this celebrated seat of science, he 
represents New’ton as carrying with him to Trinity College a 
more slender portion oT science than falls to the lot of ordi- 
nary scholars,” though he infonas us, almost in the same page, 
that Newton was head-boy of the jjublic school of Grantham, 
and that his mind was strongly direated to mechanical pursuits 
^from his earliest '^years; that he had completed a working model 
of a wind-mill which excited universal admiration that he had 
constructed a water-clock ; that he had traced sun-dials, &c. It 
is abundantly evident that Vhe youth who had accomplished all 
this, musf neces^iarily have acquired habits of reflection arid ab- 
straction, of infinitely greaten>value, as preparatory to the study of 
abstract jscieifce, than the most elaborate education. Newton’s 
genius was a gift of nature, and iiot^a result of university institu^ 
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tihna. In the same spirit of flattery to Cambridge, beejl^ers into 
* an argument to prove, in opposition to a statement or the late 
Professor Playfair, that the Men'tonian philosophy was publicly 
taught in the English Universities at an earlier period than iit 
Edinburgh or St. Andrew^s. Yet Wfaiston, who, being himself a 
professor at Cambridge, and moreover the immediate successor of 
Newton, may be assumed to be a good authority in the nSatter, 
expressly says that David Gregory, who taught in Edinburgh 
"some years prior to 1690, when he removed to Oxford, ** had 
already caused several of his scholars to keep acts, as we call 
them, upon several branches of the Newtonian philosophy, 'white 
we at Cambridge (poor wretches) were ignominiousiy studying 
the hypotheses of the Cartesians.” — Whiston*s Memoirs of his own 
Life. 

On another question, namely, the service rendered to experi- 
mental philosophy by the writings of *Lord Bacon, Sir D. Brew- 
ster has also taken occasion to animadvert on another position 
maintained by Professor Playfair. In ooposition to the general 
opinion, as well as to that of the philosofmer whom he has parti- 
cularly in view', he broadly* asserts that science was never benefited 
in any way whatever by the Baconian philosophy. On this head 
we are disposed to agree with him.* It has been truly said that, 
with all his pretensions to instruct mankind, Lord Bacon never 
performed an original experiment, or discovered a new truth. He 
recommended, indeed, with great eloquence, to abandon hypo-^ 
theses, and to interrogate nature;” but the real difficulty lies in 
discovering how nature can be best interrogated, and towards the 
solution of this difficulty the general maxims of Lord Bacon can 
plainly render no assistance. Not content, however, *with sup- 
porting his argument by general Reasoning, Sir D. Brewster has 
recourse to authority, and in endeavouring to shew that succeed-, 
ing philosophers derived no advantage from Lord Bacon’s 
precepts, he has ventured upon an assertion that the amiable 
and indefatigable Boyle treated him withriisrespectful silence;” — 
the untenableness of which, we observe, has been triumphantly 
exposed by a contemporary critic.* • 

But the subject on wbic|}*the mind df Sit Btewster appears 
to be most strangely warped, is the want of en(K>uragement held 
out by the government of this country to scientific pursuits. Otf 
this subject he expresses himself sometimes v^th a pathos and 
feeling, sometimes in a tone of bitterness and exaggeration, that 
might lead us to fear he has •some personal cause of %omplainti 
There can be no doubt that the rewards which Our Universities 
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tl\iP8j(n9 of CdBferring OR spipRtific pRiiReqce are Rw fpRvin 
RRi“bBF» »r 4 too 8^l“pw^ in tboir cfearactpr, to give ai|pb rr itn- 
g»l#R «f WPRlfi bp <b»fH Rble to Rtady pf pbptrRPtacKBBOP, and 
tMtbe PRRRtry poaspsses RQiRtber iRptitations frq|R ii^ich re- 

MK^r^f of ft pppuRiary biwi at laaat, cap ba auppljed, Tbwp «r- 

ppipaRpiRfts ft^qrd jmt RHbjpist pf rpgrpti b»t wM bo tnlbapf tba 
pcipnpp pf ^Rglapd” be CftP pp ipqgpr CRFl^f opr 
sytspatbiea aippg widi bim- 1“ this n»ttar, aa in ujapy ptharMt 
ia pmre ppay tp pppipiain than tp bnd a prpctipfti repaady* To 
IRftlce fiverv tpap of distiRguisbad emioeRpe ip apianpe a pepaipppr 
pp tbe ppplio boupty* wquld> perhaps, a§ a gaperai pleasure, be 
aa imppiitip aa in tbe prpsent state nf tbings it ia ifppracticable; 
and if it ia prppr^ed to raise snch ippp to bigb otgcpfi m tbe state, 
no example could be worse chosen than that of Newton to SRP~ 
port d)e proposition. While Nekton languished “ in compara- 
tiyq povprt;^ ’’ at iPaRibridge, be acbieved all tho^e great dispove- 
riea by wbltdl bis naipc bas bepn repdered inimortal. ^fter be 
was “ called to tbe discharge of bigb offipial fupctions,” be pro- 
duced no wiginal wofb on abstract sciepce. N^ay# ^o piucb Vras 
his attentipR g^ccupied (according to Sir iprevvster) with bis 
professional avocations, that he could not find leisurp for preparipg 
a second edition of the Primipia. Truly, science has reason tP 
cppgratplate itself that Npwtop was pot called to these “ high 
fqpctions” at an earlier period of life ; for in that case, the Priff- 
fipia, ip all probability, would never have appeared.. So alsq,'to 
a 8}p)il§r instance qf neglect or persecution qf spience, vve are pro- 
bably indebted fpr tbe entertainmept and ipstrirctiop we have 
derived froni the ryork which has given occasiqn to our present 
rptparks. • 

Sir D, Brewster is convinced that such disregard of (be 
bigbqst genius, dignibed with the highest virtue, cquld have 
“takep plape only in England;” but vye fear that the literary 
bistqry of all countries and pf all ages proves bpt toq plainly 
that pbilqsophy has nn^er yet beep tbe high road to riebps. 
ftmper J^riitqtel^ cogitur ire pedes. The eyapiple Pf ffcppler 
at least might have been in his^ recollepppp, and have satisfied 
blWi that other cppqpies as well as England b»ye tp anayver 
for |he neglael pf those iRf n whose lofty talenta and bigb acbii|ve- 
ppents have done hqpour to their age and to humanityi Ept it is 
naedless to qua|e^ exaipples which will occur ip abRpdapce to the 
naepiqry qf eyery one, WitJ) regard fn l^ewtpn, the complaint of 
pqyprty is ridicnlous. Qf all his dislinguished contemporaries, not 
one probably, eannpting, pe^aps, bis great rival, Eeibnitz, who 
held an offlce(in the court of the Elector of Hanover, was more 
favourably siMated in respect to.p6CMpiary reftources than himself, 
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ev^n before his promotion to the Mint, and while yet on\}jA fellow 
bf ^ cqilegp ai?d ^ professor in th# Uqivqrsjty pf {Psipibridg0» 

As a pofejlary tp this complain^ of the peglppl pf eeipnce, (the 
Earl of Halifax, who successively promoted Newton to the QlSSl^eB 
of War4pn and Master of the Mint, is held n|> as PQ pvamplp tp 
all fpture and particularly to all present statespien, The sages 
of eyery nation and of every age will proponpce yyith affection the 
name of Charles Montague, and the persecuted science pf ]^gr 
land will continue to deplore that he was the Qrst and the last 
English minister who honoured ^nius by his friendship^ end re- 
warded it by his patronage/^ Though the genius of Newton 
cQuld not be greatly honoured by the friendship of Chaflea Mppr 
tague, it is lamentable to think that the evil to^ue of s]ander 
should have attempted to rob the statesmen of ^gland of the 
ciedit arising from even this solitary instance of legard for the in- 
terests of science, by representing Nei^ton as more indebted to the 
earl’s affection for his beautiful niece tfian to his own discoveries 
for the patronage of that nobleman* 

There is this, however, to be said, in^pology for such com- 
plaints, that, in consequence of the very advanced iState to which 
some departments of physical science (astronomy for example) 
have already anived, any htrther researches, if expected to lead to 
new discoveries, must be conducted at an expense and with appa- 
ratus beyond the reach of any moderate private fortune. In such 
cases, science must either be prosecuted at the expense of tim 
public, or by means of private associations, or else remain stati- 
onary. Eut, in general, time is the only sacrifice required, and 
the consideration which in this country invariably follows scientific 
eminence will always bring forward a sufficient number 5f devoted 
labourers. The examples of WolJjistoi) and Pavy also prove that 
philosophy may, and sometimes does, conduct to wealth as* yvell ^ 
as reputation; and when we reflect pn the numbers, the activity, 
and the talents of those who at the present moment uphqld our 
scientific glory, wi^ cannot but be peisuaded that England, not- 
withstanding her defective institutions and tfie neglect of her 
government, has nq piore reasou to distrpst her future eminence, 
than, she has reason to blusl^for the position, she bus occupied for 
centurips among the most scientific nations of the worid^ 
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Ar'I'. ilf^Chansms Nouvellef et Dernihres de P, J. de B6- 
ranger* D6di4eg k M. Xtucien Bonaparte. Paris, J833. 
spi. Svo. 

France has always been regarded as the classical land of the 
song. Besides the wit, acuteness and extreme sensitiveness to 
slight impressions, which distinguish her inhabitants, the cause of 
their eminent success in this department may perhaps be looked 
for in the character of their language. Deficient as it is in .va- 
riety, inadequate to express with accuracy the minute shades of 
feeling and complicated modes of thought which more philoso- 
phical tongues are able to define, it possesses above all others the 
power of adapting itself to common sentiments and ordinary pur- 
poses with energetic felicity. This was probably the excellence 
which Charles V. had in view, if he was the author of the tradi- 
tional definition of European languages which appropriates French 
to the object of conversation with a friend. Now the language of 
a song is, in fact, the same with that which is held by friends in 
intimate dialogue with one another. A song is the poem of so- 
ciety. And it^has been observed, in corroboration of this estimate 
of the peculiar aptitude of the French tongue for this species of 
composition, that it has no poetical diction in the strict acceptation 
of the phrase. It possesses, indeed, a certain number of meta- 
phors and images, which have been for a long time conventionally 
^propriated to the use of the versifier ; and every peruser of 
French poetry has felt the wearisome effect prpduced by the re- 
petition of these phrases banales” which so greatly disfigure the 
usual terseness and simplicity of the language. But these phrases 
are exceptions, and are immediately perceived to be such by the 
reader, in our own language, on the contrary, (and if we had space 
on tlTe present occasion we might extend the remark to others, an^^ 
cient as well as modern,) the phraseology of conversation, and that 
dedicated to the use of the poet, are, as it were, two perfectly dis- 
tinct and collateral series of expressions. Some of our modern 
poets have denied the correctness of this division, and have en- 
deavoured to obliterate the line of demarcation which existed be- 
tween the ^*sermo pedestris” and its more elevated neighbdiir; but 
their efforts, We apprehend, have produced little effect upon the 
^general taste of the country. Our judgment is still involuntarily 
shocked by any undue appropriation, on the part of the poet, of 
those very expressions which are considered most apt and energetic 
in commoh life. * We believe that a clfurious philologist might extend 
this comparisoh between the'two tongues much Either, and show' 
that tbe.En^ish habitually em^ploy, in fact, different languages 
for several distinct purposes, the Ffench nearly the same for all. 
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do not commonly use our written English in familiai^onver- 
sation, but a sort of lingua frandh/’ in which the ordinary busi- 
ness of life is transacted by all ranks, containing a thousand 
ellipses and alienations, and substituting common words with a 
sort of conventional signification for those more classical terms 
which the dictionary would afford us. A long conversation 
might be held in English by means of the verbs go,” get,” 
take,” and three or four more such universal auxiliaries. Yet 
we should consider the use of many of these truncated phrases as 
inelegant, even in writing the most ordinary letter ; while the lan- 
guage suited to the latter would be equally inapplicable to the 
objects of the orator or the poet. As there has been said to be, 
in English, a separate grammatical rule for every word, so there 
is a separate grammar for every species of composition. Now 
the French language, as we think, is much more inflexible, and 
admits of much less violent distortions. It has ordinarily but 
one word to express one thought, and that word applicable alike 
in dialogue, in correspondence, in philosophy, in poetry. Still 
less does it bend itself to the employment of grammatical or 
rather ungrammatical liceitse, which can rarely M indulged in 
without transgressing into vulgarity. 

Does not this fact explain, without* the necessity of having re- 
course to more recondite investigations, the superior popularity 
of French to that of English poetry? We contend that our own 
bards have approached much nearer to an accurate representa- 
tion of nature, both objectively and subjectively considered ; that 
the French school has voluntarily submitted to rules which con- 
fine and maim its energies ; ,that their "writers pourtray, while 
ours embody ; that their dramatic personages are artificial, the 
passions of their stage rather conventional than real.' And it is 
no small justification of our opinion, that more than half the 
French literary public has of late years substantially adopted the 
same. Yet the works of Corneille, Racine and Voltaire, are the 
familiar reading of Frenchmen in those classes among which, in 
England, there prevails an almost total indifference to all our po- 
etical literature. We cannot but* apprehend that^the cause of ^ 
their apathy is to be found in ifie f^t, that the language ^of Eng- 
lish vejRse is not that of the people. It is absolutely unintelligible 
to them ; its images are not habitual to their minds, its very words 
foreign to their ears. It is the hieratic dialect of the educated 
classes only. In France, on the contrSry, if tfae^ framework of 
poetry be more artificial than anfong ourselves, the actual speech 
is nearly the same with that which games current in*c^mmon so- 
ciety. A Frenchman in love, or a*Frenchman in a passion of 
jealousy, nmy be essentially ^ry different creatures from the 
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Oreste^litld Ofo^tntttles ^lio St^wl tiboit the stage ; tab- 

gfilitge irt which thfeiy Woi^Id conVfey thfei^ SentlhicHtS, dihhtlhg a 
reW boTfibastiC phases, wdllld ih substdncj^ bC almost the j^alne ; 
while eveii of bur bid drama, which always hhs been atid iitiii re- 
rtiaihs the ffiost pd^iljllar pbttion of oUr literature atOohg the itidh}^, 
hdW latge a part is Written ih a torigtie absolutely unknown to 
tbehi ! If jtnariy of the scenes of Shaks^^eare J>reseHt hs With IHe 
teal image of the World in its every-day garb, there is likeWlSe a 
great propOHloii df thdlh written ih the herold dietioh of* the 
stage, which is no mOre the speech of the donittiOUalty thati the 
Helleni^ed phraseology of Ehnius or Tefende was that df the 
Roman populate add legioriaries. Thus the pleasure which they 
experience, even front the representation of his plkys upoti the 
theatre, is but an interrupted and irUperfett gratification. 

In the bdtnpdsitioil of pieces whibh mUst by their nature aspire 
to perfect SlHipliblty and intelligibility, sneh as songs, great dif- 
ficulty arises to the English writer frotn the variety of dialects thus 
dedicated by usage fcj different purposes. Howeirer satisfied he 
tnay be that Jthe concise and energetic expressioii of a Sentiment in 
adequate language Is all that can be required df him, the stub- 
born principles of our taste come constantly in opposition to the 
desired uniformity. He caniidtand mUst not descend to the actual 
language of our streets and parlours. Yet if he deviates iritd the 
heroic diction, his Original object is nhaltainable. To cdfiibihe the 
two without rendering the artificial junckiire too apparent, is the 
great problem which he has to solve. And so drdudUS is the solu- 
tion of this problem, that every one will acknowledge hoW far teOre 
rkre and difficult an accompfishment it is to achieve, In English, 
a soUg that shall be at Ohee popular dud elegant, than tO write a 
tolerable epic catltO or dramatic scene. Who does not feel that 
the minstrfelSy of our greatest living song-writer, ek<i|UiSitety beaU- 
tifhl from the delicacy of its art, neither iS, nor ever cau he, exten- 
sively popular in the trUe sense of the word 1 
We should imagine that ih the French language the chief dif- 
ficultvof compoShiou was of an entirely opposite nature. Pfbrti 
the absence rf a systematic poetical dialect, the great it|uestion 
which tries thfj skill of the Writer*l$ hoW to give sufficient eleva- 
tion to his strains without incurring the danger Of bombast and 
obscurity. He will therefore sUbceed with greatest felicity where 
least of dignity is requirf^d. We conclude, therefore, that it is to 
him anteaSier <ta8k to compose a popular song, ballad, couplet or 
romance,” than to succeed In a more serious composition. 
Lord Byr<,*n's poet of socfely 

J " Iti Prance wopid Wjite a cUaUsUti, 

In England a six canto dtiarto tale.^' 
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alloU^ i&ett tb^rd exl^te Jn bbtb odiirttrilMl an e^alpro^ 

portion of tldtUi'ally applibable td eath ddl^aftment, and 

then tronsid^r bo\V mahy niore poets in l^rarice have achieved 
eminence as mere auxiliaries to the fiddle than among ourselves, 
we shall probably arrive by this statistical calculation at a simi- 
lar result. C0II6, Panardi and many others^ owe their rank on 
the French Parnassus entirely to their songs, which were written 
for the most part for the immediate purposes of social enjoyment 
or popular whim, ilut the high dignity to vThich this species of 
poetry might be e;calted, the v^onderful dominieti which might be 
exercised by genius, when united with wit. Sensibility and a rare 
and intimate acquaintance with the heart of the people, was 
never knoWiI or imagined until the recent triumphs of De St- 
ranger. 

This writer, the most popular UoW living in Europe, whose 
volumes, with the prose of the late Paul Courier, form the common 
manuals of a great propbrtion of the youth of France, was born in 
Paris in the year 1780. Notwithstanding 4 he aristocratic prefix 
to his name, which it has pleased his fancy to abandon of late 
years, and dti which be hds coiUitietited in his celebrated song, 
Je suis vilain et trts vilain,”his parents beloriged to the rank of 
humble tradespeople. Much of his early life was passed under 
the roof of an aunt, who kepi a Small auberge at P6ronne in 
Picardy. There he was likewise edUdated at a piihiary school 
founded by aif enthbsisM updn the inaxims of RoUsseku. In this 
school the urchihS, who were thus philOsOphlbaliy drilled into 
citizenship, wefe regimented, wore a military costtihie, sent de- 
putations and presented addresses to tlobespierre, ^allien, and 
other ephemeral dignitaries of the revolution. The abilities of 
the future poet were early put in requisition on these occasiqps ; 
and he then imbibed those enthusiastic feelings which he so elo- 
quently refers to at a later period^ when the illusions which exdited 
them have partially vanished « Such are the associations wpioh 

dictated thb following verses, written oh casually meeting with a 
feifidle wborii be had iteeti representihgthe Goddess ef^ldberly iti 
one of the revolutionary pageants* ' 

^st-ce bien vdiis, vous qdS j^ai vu si hellfe,** ^rc. 
fcan this be you, whom t beheld so fair. 

When round your car exulting myriads caihe, 

Ahd hailed ychi qUeeh in fler iHlhiortal iiaitiC, 

Ivfittsc triple flag ybtt w^ved al6ft in air ? 

Vaitt Of eadil lottd kalitte, eakh gazing ejrfej 
Proud hi flush’d yOiitli and eOnseious bkattty^s glow. 

You moved a goddess through the glittering show, 

Goddess of Liberty ! 
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'' Stately you rocfe o’er monarchs’ ruined gIory> ^ 

Around you flashed in^^teel our armed powersi 
Our maidens, white they 8trew*d your path with flowers. 
Mixed their soft chaunts with hymns of warlike story : 

I, hapless child, whom Chance and Penury 
Right scantly nourished with their bitter bread, 

I cried. Be thou a mother to my need. 

Goddess of Liberty ! 

Those days’ red scroll is character’d with crime ; 

Yet could not such mine innocent youth appal ^ 

To my boy’s heart my country’s love was all, 

' And hatred for her foes of foreign clime ! 

For all were then in arms, for her to die ; 

Each heart was proud, and poverty waxed bold : 

0 give me back my boyish days of old. 

Goddess pf Liberty ! 

Like lava slumbering in its mountain hoard 
The people rests from many a toilsome year : 

And twicerthe stranger legions have been here, 

Our Gaulish gold to balance with the sword. 

Alas ! when France around ihee raised her cry, 

And symbolized her hopes in Beauty’s beam, 

Thou wert an idol, and those hopes a dream, 

Goddess of Liberty! 

1 see thee once again. Time’s envious wing 
Hath chill’d and tarnish’d thosuJftve-darting eyes ; 

That brow, where many a wint^yVrinkle lies. 

Yet seems to blush for its departed spring. 

Weep not ! fend hopes and aspirations high, 

Car, flowers, youth, glory, greatness, all are o’er j 
All these are past, and thou divine no more, 

r Goddess of Liberty !” 

At fourteen B6ranger was apprenticed to a printer, M. Lais- 
ney, of whom he speaks in terms of affectionate attachment; 
and, indolent as he was, he says in one of his son^s, that the con- 
sciousness of exercising ^Me metier de Franklin made him 
already think himself a phildsopjier. At seventeen he became 
domiciled at Paris; under the roof of his father, whosp circum- 
stances appear at this time to have been considerably improved by 
some accession of fortune. 

At this peHod his imnd received its decisive impulse towards 
literary^, emplQyment. He was not calculated to shine in the 
more brilliant paths to fame, wtiich preseqjj^d so tempting a pros- 
pect to wsuthAil energy ^n. that turbulent time. Diminutive in 
Stature, feeble in constitution, and uncomely in appearance, as his 
portrait avouches and his songs ^confess, J6t6 supcette boule. 
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laid, ch^tif et souffrant,”) he had no temptation to eirfbrace the 
active life which, then solicited enterprizing citizens to exertion. 
Although at a later time he entertained the thought of obtaining 
a situation in the Egyptian colony, his destiny and inclination 
combined to make him, what he has ever since remained, a 
genuine untravelled Parisian. His ambition was confined to 
visions of poetical distinction ; his dreams were of comedies in 
the elevat^ style — of dithyrambics suggested by the attractive 
reveries of Chateaubriand — of an epic poem on the subject of 
Clovis, for which he was to collect and arrange materials, and to 
defer the execution to the age of thirty. But poverty, and indo- 
lence together — (for his early life was one of great vicissitudes ; the 
short prosperity of his family was followed by utter destitution; 
he was often obliged, as himself expresses it, to live on panade for 
eight days together in order to make, up for the expense of the 
cheapest party of pleasure with the earliest of his Lisettes)— gra- 
dually averted the ambitious current of his thoughts. In 1 805, in a 
mixed humour of disappointment and bol^pess, he made a packet 
of his juvenile verses, and addressed them, with a letter, which, 
he says, was stamped witli the impress of tepubliban pride hurt 
by the necessity of seeking a patron, to Lucien Bonaparte, then 
eminent as a protector of letters.* The brother of the First 
Consul appears to have treated him not only with generosity, but 
with kind and delicate attention; and when forced to leave 
France, he assigned:#avei; to the youthful and friendless poet his 
pension as a member of the Institute. 

From that fortunate epoch the position of B6ranger in so- 
ciety, although humble, was established, and suflSciept for his 
very moderate desires. He obtained an insignificant situation in 
the University, which he did not lose until his political encounter 
with the government of Louis XVIII. During this peaceiTil era* 
of his life he gradually abandoned his various schemes of poetical 
distinction. Living among the people, a close and somewhat 
satirical observer of the manners and sentiments of society, he im- 
bibed a taste for the simple lyric style, to which he ultimately 
devoted himself. Va,’’ hp vfould say to hiqjself on seeiifg 
D^saugiers pass in the street, j’en ferais aussi bien gue toi, des 
chansons, n*6tait ce pas mes podmes.” His first published essayj^ 
of this nature, and perhaps his best in the gay and humprous 
strain, date from the last years of the jpLmpire. It was long before 
he could be brought to consider these light effusions as entitled to 
anything more thaman ephemeral popularity. £^en now he pro- 
fesses to be sceptical as to the durability of his fame. Such are 
the sentiments he expresses in the preface to the volume whose 
title is placed at the head o^this article. 
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** Notu/^thstgnding all that friendship has done for me^ notwitbstai^- 
Ing the approbation of illustrious lAmes and the indulgence shown me 
by the interpreters of public opinion, I have always believed that my 
name would not survive me — that my reputation would sink the more 
swiftly from having been necessarily buoyed up by the party interest 
which has become attached to it. Men have judged of its duration by 
its extent 3 I have formed another calculation in my own mind, which 
will come true even in my lifetime, if 1 should live to grow old/' 

In this passage, and in several others of the preface in ques- 
tion, we are inclined to suspect some slight affectation of modesty. 
But if Beranger really feels what he has here expressed, such an 
estimate of his own celebrity must be allowed to accord with the 
general simplicity and w^ant of ostentation which have charac- 
terized bis life, 

Hia career as a song y^ riter has in fact passed through three 
very different stages of celebrity. As an agreeable writer of bac- 
chanalian and slightly satirical songs, the character in which he 
first appeared, he has, j^erhaps, no greater claims on immortality 
than others who have signalized themselves in the same depart- 
ment. Many'of these compositions die exquisite in their kind, 
but we question whether any French songster, or indeed any 
modern Bacchanal of the sohth of Europe, can be very deeply 
penetrated with the true inspiration of the grape. Whether we 
consider it a credit or a dishonour to our national character, we 
and our continental brethren of Teutonic ^escent seem alone to 
have preserved in much purity the worship of the God of Wine. 
We find plenty of wit and gaiety in these favourite catches of the 
Soci^t6 du Caveau, but fliey seem lo be always on their weakest 
ground wlien they desert love and satire, and confine themselves 
to the praises of their Ai and ]^ursaulx. They have nothing of 
•^the s&blime energy of conviviality which dignifies, for example, 
the strains of our own lamented Captain Mon is. 

Stranger’s next step carried him into the turbulent arena of 
politics. Having no military ambition or active enlerprizc, he 
had never entered into the warlike enthusiasm of France under 
the Empire. On the contrary, when the system of wholesale de- 
population began to grow unfashionable in the circles of Paris, 

aided tbe general sentiment, as far as he could do so with 
safety, by the covert allusions contained in some of his earlier 
songs (such as Ise Roi d^Yvetot). Thus far there wa$ a simila- 
rity between his politicaPfeeliiigs and those of Paul Courier, 
w'hose extreme* indifference to iimrtial honours had made him 
shun the most^brilliant opportunities of personal advancement. 
But, unlike j(lne pamphleteer, the poet never donna dans la Re- 
stauration.” He never seconded the ttimporary popular! tjgacquired 
by the author of the Charter, and never consented to the slightest 
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compromise or concdalment of l^s dislike to foreign occupation 
and foreign institulions* He refused the odious dignity of the 
censorship, which was offered him during the Hundred Days; 
but he welcomed the second restoration with no greater cordi- 
ality than the first. And although subsequent events have made 
him take part against the governient of the Barricades with 
nearly as much energy as he had displayed in combating those 
whom it dethroned, he has never relaxed his hostility to the exiled 
family. Witness his eloquent address to Chateaubriand. 

Et tu voudrais t'attacber a leur chAtt ! 

Coniiais done mieux leur folle vanite : • 

Au rang des maux qu*au ciel m^me elle impute, 

Leur CGBur ingrat met ta hdelit^.’^ 

We yet await, with some apprehension, for the reflexions of 
his muse on the recent romance of the Prince Lucchesi Palli. 
Nevertheless, he appears to have been drawn into the agitated life 
of a partizan writer against government, in which he has pur- 
chased glory probably at the expense of much happiness, less by 
bis own natural disposition, than in obedience to thq wishes of his 
friends, and seduced by the temporary appfause which greets a 
useful political ally. He became intimate with the successive 
leaders of the liberal party. Of these Manuel and Lafltte are the 
two of whom he seems to speak with the greatest esteem and re- 
spect, ** I have never known,’’ he says in his preface, ** more 
than one man from whom 1 could not have become separated if 
he had arrived at power — that man w^as Manuel, to whom France 
still owes a tomb.” Here, perhaps, he intends some covert satire 
on the same persons whom he has slightly touched in his late 
song, A mes amis devenus ininistres.” Under such guidance, 
the pen of B6ranger acquired a degree of bitterness very foreign 
to his real nature. Harassed by the vengeance of the government 
against which he had declared war, he fell into the common que- 
rulousness of those who choose to consider themselves persecuted, 
where they have themselves irritated a powerful enemy into open 
quarrel. But this is the view which the political satirist, of what- 
ever party, uniformly takes of his own case. Whiltft unrestrained, 
he braves power in the boldest terms. His feadei* wfauld suppose 
from bis language that lie and the state were two conflicting* 
giants. 

There conies my mortal euemy^ 

And either he must^fall in fight, or 1.” 

But w'hen he falls into tribulation, he^ becomes in bis own eyes an 
innocent, helpless victim, and his former enemy an^ unprovoked 
persecutor. This is a situation of i^o great dignity, anS one which 
we regrerto see occupied by a riian of genius and integrity. 

D 2 
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Stranger was twice fined aivl imprisoned — in 18£1 and 1828. 
Hostile as we are, on principle, to all such prosecutions, we must 
admit that the poet had given strong provocation; we cannot 
therefore w’onder that the governments of those times should have 
sought to check the career of a writer who, not contented with 
openly attacking both the reigning system and its individual sup- 
porters, continually represented the rulers of the nation, not as 
mistaken or ignorant magistrates whose errors ought to be cor- 
rected, but as implacable enemies who must be wholly got rid of. 
But the conduct of the ministers was equally imbecile and unjust, 
in niixiifg up, as they were pleased to do in their prosecutions, 
attacks on themselves with what they termed attacks on decency 
and religion. The people never fail to detect the paltry artifice 
by which governments endeavour to identify their own cause with 
that of religion and morality, and by confounding together sepa- 
rate offences, to add a sort of reciprocal strength to charges of 
a totally distinct nature, either of which by itself would have 
been insufRcient to secure a conviction. All prosecutions on the 
ground of vicious iqtent are odioiis >n principle, except such as 
are employed against direct violations of public decency. B6- 
ranger was reprehensible enough on this score also ; but he was 
too prudent to give his enemies so fair a pretext of attack by ren- 
dering public his most licentious productions. Consequently, the 
government, in order to support its favourite charge of vice and 
■ immorality, was fain to fix upon passages which tlie most scru- 
pulous censorial prudery would have passed over as perfectly in- 
noxious, had they not been indited by one for whom the Pro- 
cureur du Roi was lying in wait on other accounts. “ On ne 
voulut pas ne faire porter le Jugement que sur des chansons poli- 
tiqihss,” says the poet, et &ii n’osa pas incriminer les chansons 
contre les J^suites; il fallut bon gr6 mal gr6 que f A nge gardien'' 
(a bold and witty song, but one not more irreligious in its ten- 
dency than half the daily effusions of the Parisian press) ** pay^t 
pour toutes.” 

, Undoubtedly, if we are to judge of their merit by the effect 
'which they have produced, the pojjtical songs of B6ranger are 
the most powerful efforts of this description wdiich have ever been 
• made public. Nor can a foreigner fully enter into their deserts, 
or with fairnesi; attempt to depreciate that which he cannot wholly 
understand* Much satire, which appears to the casual reader 
weak and pointless, derives the whole of its energy from being in 
accordance with the ephenj.eral sentiment, from reproducing the 
joke or an^dole current in riie circles of the day. To judge of 
its value, we must duly estimate nc)t only the real im])ortance of 
the matter to wliich the lines refer, but the space which it occu- 
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^ied ill the public mind at the time when they were written. But 
having made this candid avowa^of our own insufficiency to decide 
on such a question, we may the more boldly confess that we can- 
not feel that the fame of B6ranger is much advanced by the great 
majority of his political songs. His satire seems to us frequently 
vapid and spiritless; a happy thought, an ingenious expression, 
is too often purchased by many a line of vulgar and insipid com- 
mon place. The living fire is often wanting, and its absence ill- 
supplied by the false scintillations of point and epigram, or an 
exaggerated affectation of sentiment and assumed enthusiasm. 
It is easy to account for the temporary popularity acquired 
even by the poorest of these effusions. Beranger, ill this, as in 
all his other capacities, the true poet of the people, has devoutly 
adopted all the narrow prejudices and mistaken views of national 
honour, together with all the real patriotic ardour, which distin- 
guish the great mass of uneducated politicians of his country. 
His poetry is a faithful mirror, representing in succession all the 
unfounded and grotesque images which for the last eighteen years 
have been conjured up iii the imagination of the Parisian quid- 
nuncs. No illiberal hatred of foreigners has beeu rejected by his 
better feelings, no gross excess of national vanity has ever shocked 
his judgment. And, like many other wits, he never 'appears so 
happily inspired as when the subject before him affords an oppor- 
tunity for exposing to ridicule the religious observances of his 
country. Here too he flatters and shares to the utmost the pre- 
judices of the vulgar Parisian. The Jesuits appear so constantly 
present to his imagination as the authors of all evil, that we think 
a more orthodox joker might retort •upon him successfully the 
language of his famous Mandement,” in which he* makes the 
preacher attribute every crime and misfortune since the creation 
to Voltaire and Rousseau. • • 

There is, however, another numerous class of his political songs, 
or rather small poems, of very various degrees of merit, which 
appeal to more general feelings, and express the deeper convic- 
tions of the poet. Many of these relate to that favourite subject, 
the military glory of Frjince; some of these are extremelyJK^u- 
tifivl, others partake more 4 >t less of the exaggeration ai^Jted 
taste which the popularity* of the Marseilfaise .seems to have in- 
troduced into French poetry of ibis description (as where, in " 
Cordon Sanitaire,’^ a grenadier opens a vein fqr the purjiose of 
assisting^in the conversion of ,the white flag into the tricolor). 
But none of his appeals to this ready source of French sensibi- 
lity seem to have attained an equql popularity with that unique 
effort of the simple poet D6saugiers, 

Dis-rinoi, sold(Vt, soldat, t'eii souviens-ttu 
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Others embrace an extended view of European politics, and the* 
future destiny of the human racep and contain, all of them, the 
sparkles of that glorious fire which animates die grandest, per- 
haps, of his national lyrics, and one of t^e noblest offerings which 
poetry has made at the shrine of modern civilization, La Sainte 
Alliance des Peuples.” 

J*ai vu la Paix descendre sur la terre, 

Semant de Tor, des fieurs et des 6pis. 

1/nir etait cal me, et du Dieu d& la guerre 
Elle 4touffait le^ foudres assoupis : 

Ah, disait elle, 6gaux par la vaillance, 

^ Fran^ais, An^lais^ Russe, ou Germain^ 

Peuples, fornicz une Sainte- Alliance, 

£t donnez vous la main." 

We should despair as much of giving by translation any idea 
of the stately march and dignity of this majestic ode, as of retra- 
cing the evanescent grace of the lighter poems, which we have not 
ventured to attempt. Perhaps the following verses (the original 
was written in 1829) mawexcite attention from the solicitude with 
which Europe hps more lecently watched the aspect of the hea- 
vens in their most threatening quarter. 

Le Chant*i>u Cosaque. 

^hou steed, the Cossack's noble friend. 

Bound to the trumpet of theNoith! 

Once more the winds their pinions lend 
To that wild war-note issuing forth : 

Come, bathe thy seething flanks again 
In the red streams of rebel Seine ! 

Snort, my proud courser ! for we go 
To trample kings and nations low. 

^ Thou fret’st not silver with thy foam. 

Gold decks not now thy saddle-bow ; 

But where our squadrons make their home. 

Ours are the treasures of the foe ! 

And thou ere long shalt find a stall 
In arched dome of royal hall. 

Kings,, prelates, nobles, fi&rce^y pressed 
.By vassals ‘struggling to be §ree, 

Have cried. Approach, thou Tartar guest ! 

To reign o’er them, w^ll crouch to thee: 

1 seize my lance, and cross and crown 
Before that signal l9ow them down. 

A giant f)hantoin met my view, 

Wirti blood-shot ey^ and regal vest : 

^ Harried, My reign begins anew! 

And shook his war-axe o’erotbe West. 
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King of the Huns ! our tribes inherit 
Thine ancient realm, thy tameless spirit 

All Europe’s dower of ancient fame, 

Arts, templea, learning, laws and rites. 

Shall vanish hence in dust and flame. 

Where’er thy burning hoof alights : 

For where the Cossack’s foot hath gone. 

The Desert's peace must i^eign alone ! 

On, my proud courser ! for we go 
To trample kings and natioxA low.” 

But if we have formed a correct estimate ofTfee genius of B6- 
ranger, it is not by his merits as a political song-writer that he 
will be finally judged, when called before a more impartial tri- 
bunal than that of La J'eune France,” whose prejudices he has 
thus condescended to flatter. The promise of higher efforts and 
more genert)us inspiration was already developing itself in his early 
attempts, when, at the commencement of his career, he had suf- 
ficient judgment to rate at its real vajue the rapid popularity 
which these lighter effusions were acquiring. There runs even 
through his gayest productions an occasional veih of philosophic 
melancholy and tenderness, sujSiciently evident to show that his 
lyre possessed, even then, chords of much more deep and. thrilling 
music than those which he had accustomed himself to strike. 
Perhaps the vicissitudes of his later life, the prosecutions by 
which he has suffered, and the counsel which his mind has taken 
of herself during the many solitary hours of his imprisonments, 
have tended to mature this germ of poetical sensibility. It is 
certain, at least, that he has 'only in his more recent progress 
fully abandoned himself to those outpourings of deep pathos, 
mixed with philosophical medit^ition, which characterise the last 
and most perfect class of his productions. His muse, deserting 
the narrow political circle which so long confined her, has made 
a bold step into the boundless field of thought suggested by the 
more universal feelings and passions of the human commonwealth. 
Her efforts aspire rather to the character of odes than of jgi igs, 
of which they present only the form and lyrical 
The subject is generally ^und in some reflection suggenHiby 
the passing occurrences of the day, or by*spme* pictures<yys 
point of view in the exterior |bf common life, such as it ex- 
ists amaug the low'er classes, and such as Stranger has long 
studied and most faithfully expressed it. From these humble 
topics the poem diverges, like so many of* the nbblest lyrics 
of Burns, into a high strain of ^nforal thought,*or into the vast 
maze of meditations which the* state and prospevfts of modern 
society open to the inquiret. . If the tone of these meditations is 
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generally of a melancholy and sceptical cast^ dissatisfied with the 
present, and doubtful of the future/>it ia at least a scepticism tem- 
pered by a strong sympathy with the ordinary domestic feelings 
and attachments of mankind, which the poet seems to respect as 
trtte and only landmarks of civilization. All this train of ideas 
is bound together and connected with the original thought by the 
recurring verses whidi form the chorus of the song. 

In the labour of the chansonnier, this burden occupies the 
same place with relation to the whole composition which is filled 
by the rhyme id each coupUt of ordinary poetry. The difficulty 
which he finds ip adajpting the whole of his little work to this 
portion of it, wnich must be, as it were, the key-note of the 
accord — ‘must express the central thought, to which all the diver- 
gent ideas of the poem must be ingeniously attached — is of the 
same nature with that which the common versifier feels while 
engaged in the process of ** hunting for a rhyme/' And the mode 
in which the song-writer of real genius accomplishes his object 
differs from that pursued by the mere ballad-maker, just as rhyme 
is differently handled by* the poet and the poetaster. Panard, 
C0II4, and the other easy chansomiiers of* French society, usually 
adopted some popular refrain,” and endeavoured, bon gre mnl 
grtj to force a number of triviafthoughts into tolerable continuity 
with this thesis, to use a school expression. And in the same 
manner every versifier who happens to read these lucubrations 
will painfully acknowledge with ourselves the toil and vexation 
of spirit which are endured by a hapless being who has found a 
rhyme which tickles his car and is anxious either to find a thought 
to suit it, or to adapt it by violence to the subject which be has in 
hand. The^rocess by which the man of genius, such as Beranger, 
developes the sentiment which he has within himself into the form 
of the tiny and beautiful creature of imagination which it is des- 
tined to become, is essentially different from this rough operation. 
To him, the idea which is to be illustrated first piesents ilself; a 
^ rude and undigested mass. Rarely does it assume a definite 
shape until after it has long occupied a place in the repositories 
of ^l^pind. Nor is it by an actual process of labour that this 
shapS^is at last Evolved, although mtfh labour must be gone 
through, witif little immediate effect in the previous coiisideratron 
ont. The critical moment of production comes at once, and the 
result flashes upq^i the imagination like lightning, fr|^quentiy 
during waking hours at nighty when the mind of the poet is dis- 
engaged from the*CDurse of ordinary associations. A single un- 
expected thought or an unsolicited word then presents itself, and 
determine^ th^^hole futurity of the song. The moral sentiment 
or purpose which is to be developed, tiie image under whijch that 
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sentiment is to be illustrated, the burden, which is, as it were, 
the mechanical engine by wliich the scattered portions of the 
image are to be manufactured into a single figure, all become 
present to the intellect s^t one glance. The whole future picture 
is there, in smaller dimensions, like natural objects seen through a 
camera lucida. Then the poet, if he pleases^ may go to sleep 
again ; in the expressive language of B6ranger himself, il tient 
son affaire.” It matters not then whether the execution of the 
song is finished off in an hour or two of happy humour, or 
whether, as is more frequently the c^e with B6ranger, it furnishes 
occupation for a considerable time, the subject being frequently 
touched and retouched, taken up or laid aside. Whether its com- 
pletion be the work of days or years is of no consequence to the 
poet. II tient son affaire. Time and occupation cannot rob him 
of his idea, for it made its appearance at once, like Minerva fram 
the brain of Jupiter, perfect and armed at all points. ^ 

We have already hinted at the resemblance which appears to 
us to exist between the poetical characteristics of B^rahger ^nd 
Burns. There are few analogies in the whole range of com- 
parison between the literature of the .two nations, which have 
struck us more forcibly. That such a resemblance should be 
traced between the Parisian, weak and inert in 'corporeal frame, 
and shut out from nature for fifty years between the glaring walls 
of his narrow streets, and the hardy peasant nurtured in the free 
air of the Scottish uplands, will surprise none of those who know 
how far the deep springs of the human mind lie beneath its super- 
ficial currents, and how a similar relative position may produce a 
corresponding similarity of effect on two characters, whose positive 
circumstances of situation are widely different. Botli were raised 
into notice by the exertion of their mental powers from among 
the lowest ranks o^ their coiftitryrnen. Both had imbibed ^fe 
habits and tastes of their fallows, exalted, but not changed, by 
superior genius. Both aspired, from the beginning, to the dis- 
tinction of being, emphatically, the popular poets of their respec- 
tive cotemporaries. ** S’il reste de la poesie au monde,” says 
Beranger in his preface, c e^t dans ses rangs (those of le |ppple) 
qu’il faut la chercher. ^^u’on essaie d^^pc tfeq faire pOtirMui*” 
Neither of them had acquired the slightest tkictuh^ of that over- 
refinement which makes more , educated poets strive to avoid,* as 
hacknied and trivial, the common (ppics and feelings of work-day 
society*. Neither, in their simplicity, were apprehensive of being 
considered vulgar; and, consequently, each has effeqtually avoided 
the imputation. The ethical characteristics of their genius are 
equally similar. Bach was actuated by deep pride ^nd conscious- 
ness of merit, and each, tunfoKtunately^ has carried fiis aasumed 
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independence and haughtiness of mood so faf as not only to scorir 
the outward formalities of social lifei but likewise to stigmatize its 
morality as cant and hypocrisy. If the genius of Burns exhibits 
more fire and sustained brilliancy, and his homely tenderness pos- 
sesses a more exquisite pathos, a wider field of observation and 
habits of more extended thought have given to B6ranger a deeper 
cast of philosophic reflection. Nothing is more remarkable than 
the magic by which his wild and apparently adless strains occa- 
sionally call up in the reader s mind a long and serious train of 
associations, and lead him unawares into the perplexed labyrinth 
of metaphysical or political subtilties. We cannot venture to 
translate, and still less to paraphrase, the singular ballad of Les 
Boh^miens/’ one of his" most popular efforts, and in which this 
art seems to us eminently displayed : — 

** Sorciers, bateleurs, et filous, 

* Reste immonde 

D’un ancien monde, ^ 

* Sorciers, bateleurs, et filous, 

Gais Bohemiens, d’oil venez-vous 

D’oif nous venons? Ton n’en salt rien. 

, L’hirondelle ' ^ 

D’ou vous vient-elle ? 

D’ovi nous venons ? Ton n’erf ®t rien : 

Oil nous irons, le sait’on bien } 

** Sans pays, sans prince, et sans lois, 

Notre vie 

Est digne d’envie : 

Sans pays, sans prince, et sans lois, 
cL’homme est heuieux Tun jour sur trois. 

o Voir, e’est avoir. Allons courir ! 

Vie errante 

Est chose enivrante : 

Voir, e’est avoir. Allons courir ! 

Car tout voir, e’est tout conquerir. 

Ton ceil ne peat se d^ta^her, 
rbiloiophe 
• Df mince ^tofle, 

Ton ceil ne peut se detacher 
Du vieux coq de ton vieux clocber.” 

Les Bohiiniens” are not, indeed,* the gypsies of Burns; but 
each poet exhibit! alike a strong sympathy with those proletary 
classes which «1^^ in habitual violation of the law, and that far 
greater number who obey it ratheir as *a powerful enemy than a 
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paternal protector. Smugglers and poachers are great favourites 
with B6ranger. " Jeanne la K^usse’* and '^Jacques/' in his last 
supplemental collectioni are beautiful and pathetic pieces, and 
more effective attacks on the aristocracy of modern wealth than 
all that the coarse indignation of our corn-law poets can furnish. 

Coiitrebandicrs’^ is less interesting; but it may* perhaps, 
f^fe>re g ive some idea of its tone and spirit by translation. 

'' Tis midnight, d£ll^ midnight, so forward my boys, 

^ Mules ready, men steady, our work is begun ; 

J Look out for the signal ; no bustle, no noise ; 

But see to the priming of pistol and gun : 

There are numbers against us, but lead is not dear, • 

And dark though it be, yet our balls will see clear. 


** 'Tis the life of a hero, the life that we live, boys. 

With deeds full of daring and peril to tell; 

Our silks and our trinkets, the gold that we give, boys, 
The girls of our mountains remember them well ; 
Town, castle and cottage^ur traffic they know, 

Tbo* the law calls us rogues, yet the people says no. 


Nor whirlwind nor snow-drift our courage affright. 

We sleep while tlie torrents are roaring aloud; 

Our hearts they grow bolder, our footsteps more light, 
On the peaks of our frontier^, in tempest and cloud ; 
How oft have we trampled their desolate heath. 

And braved from their summit the foemen beneath ! 


Skill, labour and forethought are wasted in vain 
While monarchs with taxes the roads barricade; 
So forward, my gallants ! on land and on main 
We hold in our hands the true Ixdance of trade ; 
And Heaven, that protects us, fulfils its design. 

To scatter the riches that law would confine. 


Our governors, drunk with tbh madness of power. 

On the free gifts of nature may triple each tax ; 

Law blights on their branches the fruit and the dower. 

In the cabin of labour breaks hammer and axe : 

To solace our thirst and the land to enrich. 

When God makes a river — Law makes it a ditch. 

'' What! *twixt kingdoms uiifted in triumphs aqjj woes. 

Arts, language, aud^rights, can they seaer the chain. 

Or make of one people two nations of foes, * 

By the protocol-parchment , which cuts them in twain ? 
Nq ! they spin the same wool, the same vintfge they drain. 
And the smuggler takes heed lest^their labour be vain. 

O'er the ramparts of kingdoms the little bird dies • 

And no sentinel bids him new monai*cb$ ob^; 

The hot breath of summer yon rivulet dries, 

^ Which serves as a Irwit to kin^ and their sway. 
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We leap o'er the barriers they bid us revere, '' 

Those blood-pm*cbas’d lines i^bicb have cost them so dear. 

“ ifle deeds of the smuggler each cottage can sing, 

The smuggler whos<^ musket, so deadly and true. 

In bidding our moiilitalns’ old echoes to ring, 

May one day, perchance, waken liberty too : 

When our country’s in peril, hc^ foes fall of glee, , 

She’ll cry to the smuggler, come, battle for me!” 

The superstitions of the French peasantry afford USHohbtedly 
far less attractive subjects for the poet than the wild supernatural 
world of Scottish imagination. But such as they are, they too 
have furnisiied convenient themes for the excursive reveries of this 
self-taught philosopher. In attempting to imitate one or two 
specimens of this class of his compositions, we must again warn 
the reader that we do not select those which appear to us the best, 
but those of which w^ have conceived it most easy to transfer the 
general tone and sentiment into our own language. And he will 
readily conclude that poetry, of which the peculiar charm consists 
in purity and terseness of expression, must appear to great disad« 
vantage in the yncouth.garb of a translation. 

LES ETOILES QUI FILENT. 

^Berger, tu dis que notre ^toile 

K^gle nos jours et brille aux cieux/’ 

* Oui, mon enfant : tnais dans son voile 
La nuit le d6robe k nos yeux.” 

“ Berger, sur cet azur tranquille 
De lire on te croit le secret: 

Quelle est cette 6toile qui file, 

Qui file, file, et disparait ?** 


** Shepherd ! thou say’st our earthly doom 
Obeys some star’s mysterious power.” 

Ves, my fair child : but night’s deep gloom 
Veils from our eyes the destined hour. 
Shepherd ! thou read’st the stars aright, ' 

Hast tracked each planet’s wandering way ^ 
Say, ^hat betides yon falling^light. 

Which shoots, and shooots,<=and fades away 

My child, some mortal breathes hh flust, 

His star shoots downward ^fooni its sphei'e > 
That bang’s latest, hours were past 
Mid’ jovial friends and/estive cheer : 

Kll reckless sped bis sumindti’d sprite 
While flubbed in evening sleep be lay — 

V Sec^. yet another fleetitig light 

Which shoots, and shoots, «md fad^ away!” 
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My child, how pure, hou» bright itk beam ! 
There sank a maiden good and fair ; 

This mom repaid each wishful dream* 

Each constant sigh* each hour of? cam; 

This morn her brow with dowers wa» dight^ 
She crossed her fath^« doors to day — 

See r yet another parsing light 

Which shoots, and shoots, and fades away ! 

Just then, a high and mighty lord. 

New-born, in gold and purple sleeping, 

His infant breath to Heaven restored. 

And left a princely mother weeping ; 

Courtier, and slave* and parasite^ 

Were gathering round their future prey — 
** See ! yet another meteor light, 

Which shoots, and shoots; and fades away ! 

My child, how comet-like it gleamed ! 

A royal favourite’s star was there, 

Who laughed our woes to scorn, and deemed 
’Twas pride to mock a realm’s despair : 

Even^ow his flatterers hide from sight 
The portraits of their God of clay — 

See ! yet another wandering light. 

Which shoots, and shc^i^, and fades away ! 

My child, the blessings of the poor 

Wing’d heavenward yonder fleeting soul ; 

Distress but gleans from other’s store, 

From his she reaped a plUbteoys dole; 

From far and near, this Very night. 

Towards his doors the houseless stray — 

See ! yet another falling light. 

Which shoots^ and shoots, and fades away ! 

That star controul’d a monarch’s fate! 

Go ! welcome, son, thy lowly dwelling ; 

And envy not the stars of state 
In lustre or in size excelling : 

For didst thou shfbe all qpldly bright 
In useless gftindeur, men would say, 

’Tis but a passing nieteor-light 

Which shoo^^ and shoot8> and fades* away/ 

LU 4VIF SRUANJp* 

'' One dfaugbt to slake these lips unblest, , 
Christian 1 I ask of ,lhee bujt one ; 

The wandering Hebrew thou ,$a^t 

Whom stilt the whirlwira hurries 
^ Worn down with yeA8,,yef aged never. 

Upon the day of dc^m in vain 
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I dream each night tip wildering fever. 

Each morn sun comes forth again. 

And whilst I roam, earth tnrneth ever, 

Ever, for ever ! 

" From age to age it beara me on 

0*er dust that once was Greece and Rome, 

O’er thousand empires past and gone. 

As sea-winds drive the fleeting foam : 

The seeds of good that die unblest. 

And ill’s rich harvests I’ve beheld, 

^ And new-horn worlds from ocean’s breast, 

That shall outlast the worlds of eld. 

My heart is changed, but changed in wrath; 

I fain would succour mortals' woe, 

But ere their thanks can bless my path, 

The summoning whirlwind bids me go ! 

Forward ! the sufferer's hand may grasp 
The little alms I love to give ; 

But may not press with grateful clasp 
o My parsing band which bids him live. 

^ ** If in hot noon’s relentless hours. 

By shady lea oi murmuring wave, 

I strive to rest mid summer flowers^ ^ 

I hear the restlea^^Uriwind raved * 

One peaceful dream— one draught of pleasuie — 

Can such celestial wrath ^awake ? 

A long repose of endless leisure 

Might scarpe suffice my thirst to slake ! . 

I If by the spot which saw my birth 
1 long to stand, and gaze alone, 

To trace each ridges of mouldering earth, 

Each grassy mound, each formless stone; 

The whirlwind comes ! away, away— 

Break not thy fathers’ funeral sleep ; 

Whilst earth abides, thou can’st not stay. 

No place of rest for thee they keep ! 

The Son of God in torture tlving, 

mocked him with a fiendish yell — 

‘ Befieath my feet the earth is flying — 

The whirlwind comes— farewell, farewell ! 

Ye.tyrant sons of wrath and pride. 

My marvellous suffenngs you see ; * 

^ In. heartless scorn 1 dai;pd deride 

Not heaven — but wrong’d humanity !*’ 

If ^eohsve suoc^eeded in conveying, either by our remarks or 
our imitations, any idea of** the ccharacter pf this truly original 
poet, it will be seen thajt the secret of his success chiefly consists 
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in the universal and popular view M^b|ch Jhe studies to take of 
life in every one of its aspects. He disdains to employ no sen- 
timent^ no train of ideas^ however trivial or common-place, 
provided they are such as do actually occupy and interest the 
minds of the million. He recoils before no oppression or image, 
because it has been hacknied by common usage, provided it still 
finds an echo in the hearts of those to whom it is addressed. 
The spirit of external nature seldom appeals to his imagination. 
He does not exhibit or possess any acute sense gf its beauties. 
This is a taste which the inhabitants of most countries only acquire 
with the progress of refinement, and which even in oair highly- 
advanced civilization is chiefly confined to the educated few. He 
is most at home in the crowded dwellings of Paris, in the bivouac 
of the soldier, or in the cabin of the countryman, in tracing the 
vague opinions, or expressing the simple desires of the multitude. 
And hence it arises that B6ranger, without the knowledge of a single 
Greek or Latin author, is to our apprehension by far the most clas- 
sical poet of the present day, because in the developement of his 
mind and the progress of his genius he pursued the same track 
which was trodden by the children of a leS^ refined generation. 
Our impressions, (in modern times,) whether relating to external 
nature, or to the experience of human life, are mostly received 
at second hand. Vv e begin to think through the medium of 
books, before we have begun to observe for ourselves. Hence 
a standard of reference is early formed in our minds, which, 
whether it be true or false, is not that which we should have 
naturally acquired, and widely different from that which the edu- 
cation of circumstances would have led us to adopt. Hence we 
view all objects as through a glass, which cannot lepresent them 
W'ithout a certain degree of distortion, and are frequently as- 
tonished without reason, when we reflect how widely different an * 
aspect nature and man assume to the educated and the unedu- 
cated observer. And notwithstanding all that has been said of 
the general spread of intelligence, we eannot but apprehend that 
the barrier between these two classes is increasing rather tb^ 
diminishing in strength and ^ub^ance. Hence the great benefit 
of classical instruction is, that it tends to c'orregt ouc minds by 
causing us to intersperse our ideas with those of ^ race of mei»* 
who formed their conclusions and drew tkoir observations and 
their images after a fashion entirely different from*o|irown. They 
studied universal human natur^ ; we the factitious cbaj^cter of a 
particular class. Beranger, without the slightest tincture of 
classical attainments, bas arrived at*nearly tba samfi point with 
them through natural taste |nd favourable circumstances. He 
is the pc^t of modern France, jiist as Archilochus and Simonides 
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xvere the poets of their Ionian fallow citizens^ 'V^'ithoul distinction 
of high and low. Nor could we find any where poetry so nearly 
i'esembling his own (especially in those philosophical ballads 
which we regard as his most perfect compositions) as in the 
relics of the early lyric writers of the Anthology. They exhibit 
the same simple unity of purpose. The poet seems to pour out 
at once the whole thought with which his mind is pregnant, 
without curtailing its dimensions or altering its shape to please 
the taste of fastidious critics. He cares not whether his image 
is a trivial one, or has been a thousand times repeated before. It 
is his property, just as it was that of his predecessors, for although 
he repeats he does not imitate. Hence, in B6ranger, as in those 
ancient fragments, we find much that appears trite, insipid, and 
common-place ; but we find withal that true and genuine sim- 
plicity which is only attained by consummate urt and laborious 
exertion. 

Another point of resemblance between the French ehanson- 
nier and thes^pristine writers, arises (we fear) from confirmed irre- 
ligious persuasion, acting upon a kindly, yet melancholy tempera- 
ment. He may be gay and humorous, bitter, sarcastic, light, and 
careless by turns on the surface ; but plaintiveness is the hidden 
soul of all his poetry. Futurity is to him only an object of gloomy 
foreboding. Carpe dienij is in his modth not the trivial common- 
place of ordinary conviviality, but a most deep and heartfelt 
acknowledgment of the only truth which his philosophy recog- 
nizes. Youth and pleasure constitute the only substantial good ; 
every day which passes , is an irreparable loss, a comrade to be 
mournedffor, as a departed friend. Many of his most beautiful 
songs do but echo, in many a mournful variation, this thought, 
whicji comes so sad}y home to the hearts of thousands, which 
* admit of few other thoughts. Bonsoir,*' Encore des Amours,” 
J^ai ciiiquante ans,” La Vieillesse,” La Com^te de 1832,” 
** Trfeize d Table,” — all these are but so many exquisite manifesta- 
tions of that dark imporMtiate spirit, which came at intervals to 
jvrinkle the brows of Anacreon and Meleager beneath their 
. coronals of flowers. 

^ But we tmustt hasten to bring to a® close this imperfect tribute 

^’^of admiration, rendered to a writer whose peculiar beauties a 
.foreign critic must with diffidence attempt to appreciate, although 
%hey are such as to endear him more and more to'^us at every 
I^Uccessiv^ perusal. We have beeij the more tempted to extend to 
some length these remarks <^n poems which many may still be dis- 
posed to regard as mere fugitive trifles, by the feeling that if the 
title be denied to their authQr,^ Fiance possesses at present no 
po'^t of original talent. The established leaders of thl^ classical 
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and romantic schools have enjoyed a popularity^ rather exacted 
by the strenuous efforts of their respective partisans, thau pro- 
ceeding from natural and unextorted admiration^ Delavigne 
and Lamartine, writers whose reputation seems to sustain itself 
with difSculty, offer, each of them in his o#n manner, nothing 
but cold reflections of the brilliancy of Byron. The pecu- 
liar fashion in poetry which was set by that daring innovator 
seems scarcely to have outfasted one generation of readers ; and 
the minor herd of his followers will, of course, fall rapidly into 
insignificance. As for Victor Hugo, who seems occupy the 
most prominent, if not the most exalted place in the Freni^ Par- 
nassus of the day, he is far too obscurely sublime in liis Oxalted 
flights, and too deeply immersed at other times in the shades of 
bathos, to allow our moderate and timid criticism to attempt an 
admeasurement of his actual dimensions ; and we tuiti with 
fresher and fresher enjoyment from the laborious dulness or 
moi e laborious extravagance of these and the other poets of the 
day, to the terse spirit and profound sensibility of a writer whose 
magic is the more powerful from being apparentlj^ exercised by 
a hand unconscious oP its dominion. •Even* his occasional 
tameness and insipidity become pleasant to the reader, because 
they seem inseparably connected* with that tender simplicity 
which tints, as it were, lim distance of all his various pictures 
with its quiet colouring. ^IVlany will, no doubt, prefer to regard 
him as the favourite chansonnier of social enjoyment, w^t, and 
satire. We think that he has higher titles to present fame and 
future immortality, and that his own exclamation paints most 
truly the real strength of his l/rical genius. 

Mon I>ieu, vous m’avez bien dote ; 

Je n’ai ni force ni ^agesse ; 

Mais je jposs^de une gaite * 

Qui n'onense pa&la tristesse.'* 


Art. III. — Du Systime Phntentiaire aux Etats^Unis, et die son 
Application en France: suivi§ ^un Appendice sur les Colonies 
Fenales, et de Notes Staiistiques* Par MM.tj. de Bealaniont 
et A. de Tocqueville, Avocats a la Cour Roy ale db Paris, 8tc. 
Paris. 1833. 8vo. ** 

Among the more perplexing of the difficulties sivhich result froj^ 
the complicated machinery of a bigfily civilized state, is the dis*- 
posal of the persons of tho^ offenders whom *it is decessaiy to 
exclude from society for a longer Or shorter perio^* The rude 
old plan of extermination, mutilation, or otherwill marking the 
body with some sign that sHhll 6^ a warning of the infamy qf the 
VOL. Xn, NO, XXIIT, E 
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iiiwtiQletoqM duogeoa, where, force of chaim, ^4 fV* t>ail 
fitoii, and bad treatment, he might gradually expiate bia oriitw afid 
fbr&it his life or hie faealth, are schemes aa little adapted |o the 
as the wisfaettof an advanced period of civilization. The 
cMOge was operated under motives of bumwity. Executi^ 
have been diminished, die law made more lemeot, infamizing 
mai’ks and mutilations found to be as impolitic as iohmnan, prisons 
have been rendered comfortable, die mlks are described as '* a 
pretty jolly sort of life,” and transportation to a penal colony is 
regarded as a fortunate conclusion to a turbulent Cis'^dwtic 
existence. ’ The spirit of the old institutions was vengeancS'^'^ 
the modern ones, philanthropy : crime nevertheless has gradually 
increased, and now that the means taken for its repressioo, whe- 
ther in ancient or modern times, are subjected to examination, it 
appears as if nothing in eitlier period was calculated to produce 
that desirable end. The blind dealings of Vengeance were capiir 
cious and uncertain; the zealous and equally blind exertions of 
philanthropy stopped short altogether at the relief of the physical 
suffering of the' criminal, leaving at the same time ample opportu- 
nities for fuither moral corruption, and by no means protecting 
society from the commission df crime by the force of exemplary 
punishment. 

After all that has been said and done in this country pn the 
subject of prison discipline and secondary punishments, (he slate 
of our institutions is precisely this — that they cost enormous sums 
of moneyr— are not calculated to deter from the commission 
of offences, and are so iVianaged that each is held, on the best 
testimony/ to be a perfect school of crime. They who will take 
the trouble to peruse the two late Heports of Committees of the 
•House of Commons on the suliject of punishment will have no 
hesitation in agreeing that occasional residences iii our prisons, a 
few years’ labour in our dockyards, or a voyage to Australia, are 
commonly calculated on«by the population of thieves and other 
offenders as events in life incidental to the profession they have 
(diosen, and in no wise to he deprecated when they happen, though 
to be avoided as long as possible, bn the ground that it is plea- 
^fanter to bd carrjfing on the war with a wider range of liberty, 

A criminal may be said in this country to take his degrees by 
imprisonment. The gaols are the schools, the bulks tjin imivor> 
sities pf crime. The piaif who has served four or five years at 
Chatham dfr Portfmouth comes out a master of arts ; his doctor’s 
degree he geu per ialtum, that is to say, by a broad leap across 
the seas .to^thS Antipodes, in the classic land of Australia. A 
commitment to prison is tantamount to matriculation ; inqocent or 
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guilty it matters not — first, the horror of a prison is overcome; it 
is found not to be so bad a thing as it was painted: next come the 
crowds of companions glorying in their offence, boasting of their 
dexterity, eloquent in threats for th^ future, atid ingenious in col- 
lecting information and devising plots, as pabulum for subsistence 
as soon as the period of their discharge arrives. The innocent 
yield to the force of public opinion as it reigns within the four 
corners of the gaol, become ashamed of their inexperience, and 
select a model of imitation among the proudest and most admired 
of these warriors against the laws of an unjust society. It is thus 
that every effort we make to diminish crime only produces* or ac- 
complishes a criminal. We are no friends to Draconic measures^ 
and would as gfadly aid the progress of a truly humane measure 
as any of the most exclusive of oiir philanthropists; yet we do not 
hesitate to declare, that at this moment the only efficient punish- 
ment in our code is that of death; but so uncertain is its inflic- 
tion, and so many are the chances of escape, that even its efficiency 
is so far reduced as to operate only very partially as an example 
of terror. Death is our only efficient punishment, and yet it is 
precisely that which there is great reason Ito think, under a truly 
enlightened system of imprisonment, might, perhaps, *except in a 
few cases, be altogether abolished. Thus, in the badness of our 
present practice, the worst and most questionable of all punish- 
ments is the only one which works with advantage. It is as if 
in some vehicle the overweight which caused the overturning of the 
machine yet acted ultimately in such a way as to prevent the fur- 
ther calamity of its being dragged awaj^ by the infuriated horses. 

Inquiry of various kinds having been set afloat, anfl much in- 
formation having been collected, men’s minds seem to have taken 
a stand on the American system ©f penitentiaries. The wprks of 
several travellers have contained remarkable reports on the merits 
of these admirable institutions. The fullest and best account 
given by any recent writer is the chapter which Mr. Stuart has 
devoted to the description of AuburU. His report conveys a 
complete picture to the mind of the institution, discusses very 
fairly its advantages, and goes ibto greater detail# on the subject 
of management than any otlfer English work*. IV^r. Stuart’s experi- 
ence of America, the interest he had taken in this subject, joined* 
with his calm good sense and great power of accurate observation, 
rendered* him admirably qualified fo# the task 8f making such a 
report on this and similar establishments as might have been made 
a practical guide for working upon in this country* His predeces- 
sor in the same field, Captain Hulf, was examined ^n the subject 
by a Committee of the Hoijse of, Commons, and the Re'port pre- 
• E2 
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seDted by them recommends a modification of the disciplinary 
systems practised at Auburn and Sing-Sing^ in the United States, 
Tbe only information before the Committee was that of Captain 
Hidl> assuredly his investigation was not of that inethcidical 
and elaborate kind which ought to precede the adoption of a new 
system of procedure in this most important branch of domestic 
policy. A still further step has been taken in sending a commis- 
sioner to that country, with a view of collecting such practical 
information as may be necessary before any decided change is 
made. The French government had been previously induced to 
send persQUs on a similar mission. They made a report to their 
administration, and have subsequently published the volume which 
stands at the head of this article. It is as remarkable for the en^ 
lightened views and the general intelligence of its authors, as for 
the quantity of information it contains respecting the great object 
of their visit to the Uqited States. 

It is not easy to say how it has happened that the Americans 
have got the start of us in this experiment. The light undoubt- 
edly came from Britain; the germ of all the penitentiaries is in 
Mr. BenthamV Panopticon^ which was Slso the immediate parent 
of that notable job, our own Penitentiary — a most illegitimate 
product of the creator’s brain*. The history of this attempt per- 
haps embraces the secret of our failure. It too commonly happens 
that public schemes in this country are seized upon as the mere 
occasions of making money. As everything is or was done by 
patronage, the fittest person is the last chosen, whether for build- 
ing or managing : the eye of the interested is not on their proceed- 
ings, and the public never hears of the loss of its money and the 
defeat of its object, until the job explodes in some enormity. In 
the instance of the Penitentiary^ the original thought, the scheme, 
*and the plan, down to the minutest details, were Mr. Bentham’s: 
he proposed to constitute himself the gaoler; the act passed both 
houses of parliament, and the pen was in the royal hand to affix 
die signature. “ Benthain! Bentham!” said George III. What 
Bentham is that?” Mr. Benthain of Lincoln’s Inn,” answered 
iBbrd Shelburne^ The king threw down the pen. Mr. Bentham 
had long before answered one of th&'king’s letters in the Hague 
«,9ewspaper on the afi'airs of Europe, and it was understood his 
majesty had never forgiven the unsparing castigator of his anony** 
jiHHis composition. It was thus at least that Lord Shelburne 
told the story of Mr. Bentnam’s disappointment. The project, 
however, llhing^agreeable to parliaihent, was far too good a one 
to be lost: it was taken in hafid by others, disguised, botched and 
spoilt, that"it might pass for their own, and was made the occa- 
sion of one of the most famous jobs of our times. Mr. Bentham 
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engaged to inaiiitairi each individual committed ta his care for ^ 
about one sixth of what each fias cost the country for a<!seTies of- 
years, to say nothing of the enormous outlay on the building, and 
the not less enormous departure from the spirit of the plan, which 
had originally won the favour of the shrewdest minister of the 
day. We allude to these facts, that we may state our Conviction 
that had British ingenuity had fair play, we should not now have 
had to resort to America to copy institutions which are neither 
more nor less than the practical execution, with allowable devi* 
ations, of a theory devised long ago in a quiet hermitage in West- 
minster. In the Penitentiary, the contrivers or adopters of that 
scheme, like other imitators, scarcely caught the body of their 
predecessor’s scheme, and the soul most certainly escaped them* 
But in this matter it was of great consequence who should tie 
the first superintendent or governor, for much, some say all, de- 
pends upon the moral power of the machine. A zealous, inde- 
fatigable, all-seeing philosopher like Mr. Bentham, might have 
given the measure an impetus which it would have carried to the 
end of time : his high tone of morality, his ardent and untiring 
perseverance, his conscientious regard fbr the ’public interest, 
combined with his personal amiabjlity and imperturbable temper, 
would have made him the model of Grand Penitentiaries; while 
his character, fortune and genius would have conferred lustre on 
the office of gaoler itself. It is singular that all this, which ought 
to have taken place here, has come to pass in America. There 
the idea has fructified, and the men who have been proud to 
place themselves at the head of the establishments in the United 
States for the reform of criminals, have been men of station, 
learning, philanthropy, piety, and highly cultivated intellect. 

Legislative experiment is le^ encumbered with disturbing 
causes in the United States ; the prejudice is in favour of novelty f 
and so vigilant a watch is kept' over the agents to whom the exe- 
cution is entrusted, that corrupt motives are not permitted to 
come into play. The operation of public opinion, moreover, is 
so dircot and so powerful, that the love of approbation becomes 
an active agent in eliciting the Aost arduous exertions in behalf W 
the national service. To this other caused may be q/lded, which 
will explain the great progress made by the United Stales m prU 
son discipline. The Union has, and has had, as many bad prisons 
as any country in the world of the s^e populfttioii; but though 
ormed on the model of the old country pri^ops, they were n«rt 
encumbered with huge and •extensive buildingig wmch, having 
een erected with great effort, pej^file were imwilling to abandon 
^ down, for the sake of realizing the new^mn§ied iidtiops 
of a few hair-brained theorists 'and philosophers. New prisons in 
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MW dwtricis, md on itew ground in old ones^ were wmted^ tod 
the spirit of inoprovement had ednsequently a fair arena to coo^ 
tend upon. The old prisons* moreover, just served to shock the 
feelings and stimulate the humanity of the philantbropista and 
religionists of the Uiiton; they were struck with the moral dete^- 
rioration of the prisoner on leaving gaol, and with the loss of the 
opportunity which his confinement gave them of working his re* 
formation. The United States is an essentially pious country, 
and religion has had more to do with the improvement in prison 
discipline there, than either legislation or general philosophy. 
Tl^ aim of the chief movers in this reform has been to work a 
religious reformation in the prisoner, the inspectors are animated 
with this spirit, the superintendent is invariably a person deeply 
impressed with similar views, the books put into the hands of the 
prisoner are all of this description, and the attendants, partaking 
of the spirit of the place, and selected from the large mass of the 
religious population, never indulge in language, or breathe a sen- 
timent in disunison with the tone of the institution. This reli- 
gious tendency was exhibited before the present enlightened views 
were adopted. The idfea of solitary imprisonment was adopted 
frcnn the works of Howard by members of that beneficent body of 
men, no where more paramount in good deeds than in America— 
the Quakers: chiefly by their instrumentality the Walnut Street 
prison of Philadelphia was founded. The principles of prison 
discipline were, however, so little practically understood, that the 
result of this experiment was in the highest degree mischievous: 
where the solitary imprisonment was carried into full efl'ect, it de- 
stroyed both the health and the intellect of the prisoner : where it 
was evaded, bis morals were injured by the association in which he 
was permitted to indulge. And yet it was from the Walnut Street 
prison of Philadelphia that the reputation of the United Stales in 
this matter mainly arose. Even now, wc believe, the true foun- 
dation of her reputation is but imperfectly understood. It shall 
be our business to show the nature of the experiments that have 
been tried in that country, and to furnish such facts regarding 
thdir progress as^ will enable perlons to judge how far we are 
right in looking fo this 'quarter of the globe for a guide. 
rrThe origin of the American experiments on imprisonment was 
a philanthropic desire to find a substitute for capital punishments 
The Walnut Street prison o( Philadelphia, in w^hich solitary con^ 
finement was adopted, arose out of the writings of Howard i it 
was thus sujjpos^d that the painfulhess, nay it was held the 
lawfulness, of ^executions might be avoided. The Duke de la 
Rochefoucai^lt published, in an. interesting notice of tlii» 

prison: be declared the system ’"excellent, and his eulogy was 
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pretty geii^lly repeated. Nevertheless the prineipte on which 
the system was foonded was aTtogether unsound, and the results 
m practiee corresponded with the fault in theory# The prfsoners 
doomed to soKtary confinement were reduced to idiolcy, or ^ 
slroyed by disease, from having no occupation or object on which 
they might employ body or mind. Those not doomed to utterly 
solitary conlinement were corrupted by the contagion of criimnal 
society; the prisoners w^orked together. 

The first state that imitated the Pensylvanian system Was tltet 
of New York", in which the new penal kws were adopted wilh 
the new system of imprisonment. Here solitary confinement Was 
infticted in lien of death, but only on such as were condemned 10 
such punishment, and it made no part of the general disciplino^ 
the prison. The rest of the prisoners were hetfped together SO 
the promiscuous manner of the old system, sa^e that they Were 
compelled to work. The example of Pensylvafnia waS ateo followed 
by Maryland, Massachusetts, the state of Maine, New Jersey, 
Virginia, and others: capital punishments weie commuted for 
solitary imprisomnent, the inmates of the gaol were set to work, 
and in case of an infraction of the rules ‘of the prison, solitude 
and bread and water were resorted^ to by the keepers;* but stilHbe 
general application of a system of seclusion, wuth a view to the 
reformation of the criminal, made no part of the Ameiican 

The results were found to be in the highest degree discoura- 
ging: the prisoners became hardened in crime, and were con- 
stantly returned for the commission of subsequent offences : be- 
sides which, these establishments were^ ruinously expensive: every 
year the state was called upon for considerable sums for the 
maintenance of its Penitentiary. Something, it was clear, was 
wrong. Such consequences mjght have served to show that the 
fault was in the system itself ; all the blame was, bowe^r/ laid 
on the execution. The priscAis, it was said, were too crowded 
—•there was a wsmt of sufficient classification — and it Was main- 
tained that if a sufficient number of cells were built, and other 
accommodations effected’, the happiest results might be looked 
for from the ttew* system. This w*as the origjn of Au^rif in 
181*6v This prison, now become so celebrated^ was ^formed upon 
a different principle from that which now reigns there.' 

was destined to receive two prisoners* This plan was found 
in its consequences worse than any t^at had been previously tried. 
More celfe were therefore buil% and solitude Was still more qk* 
teiisively imposed* The sanfe process had in th§ iiiefln time been 
going on- in Pensylvauia: the Walhut Street Prison was despawd 
of; a new one built at Pittsburg, and the magnificent ^ablisln- 
metit Cherry Hill commenc^ in* Philadelphia^ Tbe<cW 
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system of the Walnut Street Prison went on the principle of classifi- 
cation and a select community of^workmen; the modern ones by 
degrees approached the system of entire solitude. In the Walnut 
Street plan solitary confinement was but an accessory feature of 
the system : in the Cherry Hill and Pittsburg scheme it came to 
be the fiindamental principle. 

The virtue of utter solitudi^ was tried by way of experiment at 
Auburn* In the north wing^ which was . nearly completed in 
twenty-four criminals were placed in separate cells; and 
their confinement appears to have been unrelieved bj^ occupation or 
any other source of distraction. Five of these men died in one 
year, one became mad, another attempted suicide by rushing into 
the gallery and over the balustrade, at the instant a turnkey en- 
tered with some^ood, and the whole of them were soon in that 
state of emaciation and debility as to prove to the gaolers that 
they were* fast approaching the termination of .their career. The 
system was thereupon (1823) definitively pronounced bad. The 
governor of the State of York pardoned twenty-six of those 
who had been subjected to solitary confinement, including, we 
suppose, the remaining subjects of th'e first experiment, and 
others who. entered the cells as they were finished ; the rest were 
permitted to work together in the day time, and at night were 
separately locked up in their respective cells. In this practice 
w'e detect the germ of the system w'hich has since made Auburn 
so famous. Solitude at night was retained, because a conviction 
existed that the effects of it were morally beneficial, provided its 
physical operation was not mischievous : the prisoners were ad- 
mitted to work together as an antidote to the physical mischief 
of solitude,^ well aware at the same time that in a moral point of 
view nothing could be more injurious than free communication. 
It bhesfme a problem then how to obtain the greatest portion of 
solitude, with the least portion of social communication, so that 
the combination might be both morally and physically safe. The 
solution was the present system of Auburn — utter solitude at 
night — labour in common workshops by day, but in the observa- 
tion of rigorous silence. The pr<5cess which led to the discovery 
may be imagined. When the prisoners/#subdued by the emaciating 
^^ects of an idle solitude, were first led forth by their keepers, it 
is probable that they would be quiet, humble, and perhaps grate- 
ful for the boon; ithe order ^of general silence among the work* 
men, from' the fact of talk interrupting labour, would be given, 
and enforce^ without difficulty. AftVjr a time, the effects of light, 
air, and society would exhibit themselves in increased energy, and 
a stronger desire for social communication. This the keepers 
would endeavour to repcess, and sudteediug but ill, they) might 
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find it the easier and better plan to insist upon utter silence at 
once. They would, having the power in their hands, find it a 
much less difficult task to stop the mere utterance of a single 
word, than to graduate or regulate the hum and buzz of a workshop 
of freely communicating labourers employed upon forced work. 
This has probably been the order and progress of the invention, 
but who the inventor was is a subjedof controversy. It was first 
found in operation under the superintendence of Mn Blain 
Lynds, the present governor of the Sing-Sing Penitentiary, then 
the governor of Auburn. It is the prevailing opinion in the 
United States that he is the author of the new system : the honour 
has, however, been disputed. 

In consequence of the success which attended the new system 
of Auburn, in all the points that could have Jleen tried at the 
time, it was determined to build a new prison on the same plan. 
Every prisoner requiring a separate cell, and there being but 
550 cells at Auburn, it soon became full, and as it will be under- 
stood that every thing depends upon the perfection and complete- 
ness of the execution of the plan, there can be no crowding in such 
an establishment. It being determined therefore to build a new 
penitentiary, Mr. Elam Lynds, the director, took with him a hun- 
dred prisoners accustomed to obey him, and encamped them on 
the spot, on the banks of the Hudson, which had been selected 
for the site of the prison. Here he set his men to work; some of 
them were carpenters, others masons, or made such, and without 
walls or any restraint, and with no other authority over them than 
that which he derived from the firmness and the energy of his own 
character, they submitted implicitly to his direction. Fsom time 
to time during several years, the number of convict labourers was 
increased, and thus they built their prison. At present the Peni- 
tentiary of Sing-Sing contains a thousand cells, every one of 
which was constructed by the prisoners shut up in them. \ 

The failure of the experiment of solitary imprisonment without 
work at Auburn, did not deter the Pensylvanians from persevering 
in their own system. In the course of 1827, the Penitentiary of. 
Pittsburg began to receive prisoSiers. Each priaoner was sSfiut 
up day and night, but such* was the faulty ‘conshtructiqB of the 
building, that what passed in one cell could be heard in the next. * 
Consequently each convict could communicate with his neighbour, 
ind as they 4iad no occupation, it may he supposed that t||e bUsi- 
less of communication w^ent on^incessantly : the vesult ^as inevi- 
able — mutual instruction in enme. ^All the beneficial effects of 
>oIitude were prevented, and all the mischief which ariges^from the 
:onversation of criminals almost enfiirced. The unhappy results ^ 
>f this experiment, which shovs ed themseHPhs in the moral deterio^ 
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ratkm dl Uie prisoners, and on tlj^ir discharge, m their 
turn convicted of other crimes^ when joined to the intetligenee of 
the success of the new system at Auburn, in a great meame 
shook the confidence of the philanthropic legislators of Peu^l^ 
vania k» the efficacy of their favourite scheme of secluskm with- 
out work, as exhibited in operation at Pittsburg, and already in- 
troduced as the principle of the great institution of Cherry HdK 

A commission was appointed by the legislature to in(|uire kilo 
the merits of the different systems of imprisonment. Mea^s. 
Shaler, King, and Wharton, who had been charged with the in- 
quiry,. made a report upon the difierent systems then in activity, 
(December, BO, 1827,) and concluded with a recommeiidaiioie of 
Auburn. Tbis document, which we have not seeiu is said by 
Messrs, de Beaumont and de Tocqueville, to be one of the most 
iniMrtant papers that exists on this branch of legislation. 

Tlie influence of this report was decisive on public opinion, 
hut its positions were controverted by more than Me writer. The 
most distinguished of its opponents was Edward Livingston, well 
known as the, philanthropic and enlightened author of a reformed 
code of criminal laws^ for Louisiana, as also of a reform code of 
prison discipline. One im^portant point was conceded by Mr. 
Livingston in his defence of solitude, viz.^ the necessity of work. 
But the objection to the Auburn plan, which revolts the feelings 
both of Mr. Livingston, and more especially the writers of‘ Peu- 
sylvania, ie the corporal punishment,, which is enoployed to main* 
taiu the discipline of the prison. The system ultimately adopted 
by the Pensylvmians w^s a combination of the Walnut Street 
plan and the Auburn one : solitary confinement of the most rigo*> 
rous description was ordained in every case, and the prisoner was 
peripitted to choose some des^riptiotl of work. This change in 
the system of imprisonment necessarily entailed a change in' the 
criminal law, which underwent a thorough revision.. The penali- 
ties were mitigated, the periods \>f ioiprisonmentl were shortened, 
and the punishment of death was abolished in every ease except 
^that of witful murder. 

The ether States of the Uni&n were not unobservant speetaillot»s 
of the proceedings of New York add Pensylvania: many of them 
have foHowcd pretty close upon the exam^ set them ; in some 
the Pensylvanian and in some the Auburn^ systems Itove knee 
adopted. Mottificalionsf however, not always well j>udfedy kme 
been kyodu^ed. In some of the States, pardal changee httve 
been maoe, and in others none all ; and so Httle is* there of 
uniformity ^ universally iu the prison discipline of AiBerieav.tihal; 
even how me very worst an^ tlie^very best prisons may be. met 
with there ki dose ppdkioiity, 
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^ Jo botii the ByHem$‘ cf Philadelphia and Auburfi> it will be re- 
marM, the fuiadamentat priticiple is the same. It is that of com- 
ptea uolatim; aad unless the importance of it be thorough!}? w'ell 
understood by the legislator^ little good is to be expected from his 
best endeavours. The experience obtained both in this country 
and Aoierica, as well as elsewhere^ bas shown in the most convinc- 
ing aMtnner possible, that no amelioration is to be expected in the 
mond elate of the prisoner as long as be is indulged in communi- 
cating with his fellows in crime. The subjects of their converse- 
tkm ase naturally corrupting: in their lighter moments they boast 
of thek exploits ; in their sadder hours they breathe vengeance 
against the world. Thoughts of repentance, if they occur, hiKl 
no utterance, for they would excite the derision of their conv- 
paidons,. even though tlieuiselves were occasionally visited with 
compunctioua feelings. It must be remembered, that convicts 
have been maintaining a struggle with the laws, and liave been de- 
feated; they do not wish it to appear that they have yielded with- 
out a bnive defence, and, after capture, to show repentance would 
be, to their perverted minds, like crying craven whe^ in the hands 
of the enemy: such a want*of spirit, as it would be termed, could 
only be shown by a person of a moraj courage, whom it would be 
vain to look for in a prison. It is braving the 6nly public 
opinion which has any influence over them — that of the com- 
munity of crime. It is constantly remarked, that on first enter- 
ing a prison, tlie less hardened criminal commences by exhibit- 
ing some sense of shame — that he is, after a longer or shorter 
resistance, subdued to the same quality ^9 his compeers — and the 
very man who began even with denying the offence of whiqh he had 
beeQ> found guilty, will end by boldly maintaining his clakn to a 
huge catalogue of daring crimes, ciploured by, or altogether the 
product of his imagination. Unless the moral atmosphere of a 
erkmnal is changed, it is in vain to^hope for a change of conduct: 
this can only be effected by interdicting utterly the interchange of 
word or sign with a feUow-coiivict. The same results follow if 
only two are placed together: the one is sure to be worse than the ^ 
otlmr in some respects; and in tBeir communications they keep 
alive all their old sympathies; ideas, and habits, •teaeh^ inulnially 
by the aid of their different experiences, and endeavour to obtain • 
a superiority by rivalling each other in boasting ^ their former 
atroeittea^ it would be useless to heapi authorky^ipon authority 
for the tenth of this view, for it is now becoiae the ^ttled convic- 
tion of every person who has giveir any attention to the subject. 
Our own Peiutentkiry fttenkheo a strilking practical tV'oof. The 
tiaao of the prisoners is there portions : during 

the first hnlf the confinement is sohtary,^with the exception ^ 
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a short* time for exercise; in second they work together in 
classes. It is foundi and we have the testimony of all the 
officers of that institution to the fact> that during the first pe- 
riod the prisoners invariably improve, and as invariably dete- 
riorate during the second; so much so, that the governor declared, 
before a late Committee of the House of Commons, that more 
good would be done by discharging them at the expiration of half 
their time of sentence, than by detaining them through the whole 
of it. 

The isolation of Philadelphia, as has been already stated, is 
perfect : •whereas in Auburn it is relaxed to the eye only : the 
prisoners w’orking together in different classes of trades, but com- 
mumcating neither by word nor sign. The sympathies are scantily 
fed, but the mind is altogether denied social food. Now this 
difference between a physical and an arbitrary separation, though 
not very striking at first sight, is productive of wide differences 
in the end. And first, as regards the important subject of 
work, important in its moral effects on the prisoner, and also in 
its financial influence on the prisoPj^ and its accounts. In the 
seclusion of the cefi, work becomes a source of enjoyment: 
w'ithout it, the prisoner could not exist — take away his work, and 
he feels that with it goes the object of his life. In order to 
make its value felt, it is the practice of the penitentiary of Phi- 
ladelphia to confine the prisoner in his cell for a short time withr 
out occupation : after the first movements of despair are over, 
and he begins to recover from the immediate effects of the 
cold plunge out of the busy w'orld of crime into the depths 
of his silent prison, he begins to ask for work, and ultimately to 
beseech it as a favour; afterwards he can know no bitterer punish- 
men/ than to be deprived of tliis his only solace. 

Ill the penitentiary of Philadelphia, it would be inconsistent with 
both the punishment and the reformation of the criminal to admit 
the visits of strangers. The official character in which Messrs. 
Ue Beaumont and De Tocqueville arrived in the United States, 

, caused the magistracy of Philadelphia to make an exception in 
their favour. They visited the cells of the prisoners of Cherry Hill 
Penitentiary, and have given noted of the conversations which 
passed. One and all agreed that labour was the grand solace of 
their solitary existence. 

No. 28, condemned for murder, was asked if he* thought he 
could liv^ there ^without working.^ ** Work/’ said he, appears to 
roe absolutel}!* necessary to existence; 1^ believe that I should die 
without i^t.’c He was also asked if he often, saw bis keepers, and 
if he felt pleasure in seeing ftheni^. He said he saw them about 
six times a day, and never without a feeling of joy. '' This sum- 
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mer a cricket came into my court. It looked like company for 
me. When a butterfly or any otfier animal enters my cell, 1 never 
hurt it.’* 

No. S6 said that work was a great blessing. The longest day 
of the week was Sunday ; it seemed without eud» because there 
was no work. 

No. 41 was asked if he considered work necessary. ^^One 
could not live here without it/’ said he. Sunday is a heavy day 
to get through, I assure you.” And yet this was a man whose 
chief consolation was religion. 

It must be recollected, that the prisoners have no means of 
coiiuuunicating their opinions : and, in fact, if two men were in {he 
adjoining cells for twenty years, they would never know nio^e of 
each other than if they had lived at the antipodes. 

No. .56 had been convicted three times, and been confined in 
other prisons. It was observed to him : ** You appear to work 
here without difficulty : you say it was not so in the other prisons 
where you were confined : whence comes the difference?” ** Oh, 
sir, work here is a plcasuie ; it would sadly aggrav|ite the evil of 
being here, to take it away! Nevertheless, 1 think 1 could do 
without it, if compelled.” ^ 

No. 62, a physician and a well educated man : he is allowed 
the privilege of doing nothing but what he likes; nevertheless 
he works incessantly. Knowing no trade, he voluntarily cuts out 
leather for shoes. 

It is needless to repeat the statements of each prisoner ; suffice 
it to say, that on this point all of then^ were unanimous. Of 
the intenseness with which work Was applied to, some^opinion 
may be formed by the rapidity vvith which different trades were 
learned in the prison. , ^ 

Now at Auburn work is compelled : it would not be adopted 
voluntarily ; where men are even permitted to see one another, 
the necessity for labour is far less imperious. In order therefore 
to force work, punishment must be used in case of idleness, or 
neglect. The lash is brought into play, the keeper is authorized ^ 
to punish refractoriness on the spdt. This is consiidered the blot 
on the system of Auburn; and we observe that in the Report of 
the House of Commons Committee of last session, a modifica- 
tion of the plan there in force is recommended. Corporal 
punishments are recommended to beb abolished ; the reason 
given for this change is, thkt the Committee arQ unwilling to 
entrust to those who have the inana^ement of prisoners in this 
country, a discretionary power o( inflicting corpcyal^ punish- 
ment.” Why not then chang^Uie flass of persons to whom the 
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management of criminals is intrswted? In any case thii iMst be 
done ; for it to6 ficquently happens that the men %vto do fbe 
duties of turnkeys in our gaols have been themselves criminallj 
and are never^ or very rarely, of that description to Mbom any 
hind of reform can be entrusted. Generally speaking, the thrn^ 
keys are as little calculated to take the care of the moral state 
of their prisoners, as to be entrusted with their corporal chas- 
tisement. But the grade of keeper will be raised in public eali* 
mation, when higher objects are aimed at than the mere custody 
of a crowd of ruffians: when the prison is to be made all intel- 
lectual and moral school of discipline, instead of a hotbed of 
crime and degradation, very different men will be required, aud 
very different men be willing to accept the post, which will fte 
one of responsibility and respectability. 

The recommendation of the Committee to adopt the system of 
Auburn, and yet leave out the provision on which in fact turns 
the success of the whole experiment, is, we fear, not uncharacter^ 
istic of similar Reports. There is in our legislation a perpetual 
tendency to tfim : the half-and-half or the bit-by-bit spirit has, in 
consequence of the s*truggling and bafancing of parties and inters 
ests, entailed by a government of patronage, thoroughly infused 
itself into our parliamentary committees.* We can fully enter 
into tbe'feelings of those humane persons who cannot bear the 
idea of submitting their fellow-creatures to the arbitrary blows 
of any man. Such persons must, however, balance the benefits 
to be derived from the establishment of such an institution as 
Auburn, and the evil qf corporal chastisement inflicted accord- 
ing to the will of a keeper. The objection to the lash is two- 
fold : the bodily pain, and the degrading nature of the punish- 
ment. The pain is certain, immediate, and sufficiently dis- 
agreeable to prevent the recurrence of the offence; but it is 
temporary, the smart quickly passes away, and in itself is milder 
than perhaps any punishment that can be hit upon for prison 
offences. Ab to the degradation, it must never be forgotten that 
it is a term inapplicable to convicts ; they are already degraded 
below all the graduation of society. It is a circumstance of their 
conditiont always to' be kept in tbeit minds, that for a period they 
have forfeited all their social rights, that they can only regain 


* Contrast this fastidious tcncferness for the criminal with the late decision to keep 

op military- floggings Something like a ch|rge of ** cant may be made against men 
who weep over the passing smarts of a criminoi at one moment, and at another unhesi^ 
tatingly condemn the soldier, the defender of bis country, whom it is an honour to C9m- 
raand, to suffe^the degradation and thC agony of a flaying at the cross-halberds from the 
whips of his comrades. 




tb«m 9 m>4 c^ndmit in the ^riaop, and et the expiration of 
theif tem( Ant until the day W their eaMUging into eociety, 
^ey aw beloarall the rest of maokind, but on that day a thorough 
emewripafioiti moral* social* and physical* ought ami is expected 
to place* There is nothing so likely as the lash to biiog 
them to a stinging sense of the loss of their privileges of citizen- 
slt}}), , A further objection has been alleged. It is said that the 
feelings likely to spdn^ up in Ute breast of the man subject to 
the lash are not of a kind to contribute to his moral reforma- 
tion* There is a plausibility in this argument which will pro- 
bably yield before these considerations. The reform wvbicb is 
expected to be worked in such a prison as Auburn, is to super- 
indnee in the person of an idle, vicious, and probably, intempe* 
rate offender, the habits of a sober and industrious workman. 
Now, though in the case of a man just taken from the haunts of 
crime and the turbulence of lawless society, the lash may at first 
produce passion and wrathful denunciations of revenge, it is cer- 
tain to effect ultimately a tliorough submission and obedience. 
As soon as this end is answered, the necessity for ^ts use ceases, 
the passions subside under the wholesome Influence of solitude 
and labour, and the man is no longer jthe same: his moral identity 
has suffered a total change. This view is borne out by experi- 
ence. It would be well for those who cry out against the' punish- 
ment in the abstract, to inquire how much of it is required in prac,* 
tice. It is found, that although with a new company corporal 
cbastiaement is frequently required, the necessity quickly ceases; 
so much so indeed, that visitors might fqr a long time pay con- 
stant attention to the manner of working in the institutiqp, with- 
out discovering the check which was in operation, and only 
showing itself in its effects. Ttys remark chiefly applie^ to 
Auburn, where chastisement is .singularly temperate. At Sing- 
ling, owing perhaps to the different nature of the labour, it being 
out of doors, and under the inspection of a few guardians, it is 
much more frequent* No register is kept of punishment. It is 
believed that at Sing'‘Sing an average of six are punished per , 
diem, out of a thousand convicts. 9kt Auburn, whese the punish- 
ment is now so mild, it was *at first extremely sqyere.. One of 
the keepers stated to the French commissioners, that be remem- 
bered seeing, when the institution first began, nineteen punished 
iu an hour, and that now, since the discifdine was w%Il established, 
he has been once four months md a half without tfie necessity of 
giving a single blow. That sucli should be the result is highly 
probable : no conversation can ensuq,*8o that the prisyn^r has to 
balance between the pleasure of utterjng a single word, or sign, or 
other piec^f disobedience, and*the immediate certainty of the pain 
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iDfiicted by a sh#p blo^ mfh arcane.* The nature 00^e caae 
demands perpetual "vigilance t an ingenious contrivance, ttowever, 
by preventing the pr^ooers from knowing whether they are 
watched or not^ reliev^^the keeper from that painfully continued 
inspection which might have been found impossible. A false 
gallery runs round the workshops, which enables the keeper or 
the visiters to see withou| being seen, so that the convicts are 
never aware when they are not Watched. They work with a full 
feeling that an eye is always upon them. ^ 

This difficulty, as regards corporal chastisement, is entirely 
avoided in the solitudes of the Philadelphia prison. There is no 
wish to talk when there is no pne to talk to : and itis nearly im- 
possible ila offend in a cell : no prison regulations me necessary 
where the |ISrisoner is only^ required to exist in a space from which 
he cannot escape. Work he demands by way of consolation : he 
therefore vsants no i^ing to that which is his only relief from 
care. There is, howler, a regulation with respect to^ork in 
the Cherry Hill prison of Philadelphia ll^hich has not been stated. 
The convict <is compelled to choose WStween constant work and 
constant idleness. He is not permitted to w^ork when he pleases, 
and theii give it up, as his caprice or his weariness may dictate. 
The idleness, moreover, is accompanied with darkness : light is 
alone given for work. This is the only punishment in the powei' 
of the keeper : it is the only one that the nature of the case can 
possibly require. There is but one thing beyOfid solitary con- 
finement in a cell, that is, solitary confinement in a dark cell, and 
without labour. Every light cell at Philadelphia has a small 
court attaclted to it; there is a free admission and current of air. 
The place is salubrious, and the health of the prisoners is good. 

The advantage in this point in the Philadelphia system is not 
undervalued by the humane patrons of that institution. The 
admirable So^ty of Friends has thrown all the weight of its 
authority afitd influence into the scale, and were it not from a very 
general popular prejudice or sentiment against the horror of ifn- 
> muring persons in solitary dungeons, there is no doubt that their 
favourite sysfem would have prevailed far more extensively. On 
the ground of humanity, howevei^ it is much to be questioned 
whether the sharp and short infliction of Auburn is not preferable 
to the pains of utter solitude. There is no doubt that the pri- 
soner would prefer the former, but it is quite a mistake to 
consult ^is feeKngs. The problem to be solved is, which disci- 

* The ipsti^ment of punishment ^ variously named. Some of tiie autliorities call 

it a whip, some.the lash ; Mr. E. T. Coke, in his ** Subaltern’s Furlough,” the last wri- 
ter who speaks of Auburn, calls it h canei It probably differs in different prisons. 
Mr. Stuart says it is a whip of liide, and in some cases ot rope. ^ 
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pline ift best calculated, first, to deter from the .commission of 
crime, 4^nd secondly, to reform the crin^inal, and prepare him for 
his emancipation. 

To hit upon a punisiiment which shall deter the offender from 
the commission of crime is not easy. Perhap^S? there is little 
dreaded in the community of criminals but the extreme pain of 
death — and, in the ^rst instance, the rough handling which ac- 
companies apprehension. They do tibt like the idea of a peni- 
tentiary, in fact they abhor the prison discipline of America until 
reformed; but it is ver^ questionable^Twhether the future ever pre- 
sents itself in so tangible a shape a^to^ affect their coudqct. Let 
it be remembered that the offender breathes an athiosphere of 
crime : he il^spurred on by occasional fits of remorse, he is stimu- 
lated by intemperance, his loss of character, femov)^^' from 
contact with any but the vicious: amAigst these (and force 
of opinion is the stronger from its concentration) he is a hero 
accordipig to the extent of his depredatiQmd^ upon the Outer world. 
The whole tribe of rec^iyers, flash-house keepers, prostitutes, 
and inferior agents, havelfrdirect interest, not only in stimulating 
the offender to plunder, btit in keeping up his self-respect and 
ill staving oft' every accident likely to lead him to repentance. 
Early impressions, if by improbable accident they have been 
good, are instantly stifled by the jeer or the reproach, and the 
better part of thp man is quickly overpowered by some mere' 
stimulus of his share in the sheer animal world. There is other 
intoxication than that of liquor : the senses of the bold burglar 
or the adroit thief are kept in a perpetual state of inebriation : 
he has his obsequious landlord to provide him accQmm(;^atioii 
far beyond any imaginary paradise of his laborio&r (fays — his 
early period of obscurity. He has the fencer waiting upon him, 
like the Jew money-lender on a spendthrift lord, ready almdist to 
advance him money upon the speculation of the evening; and, 
above all, he is administered to by females wh^^Sdiv^yirtue he has 
never been taught to miss, and w'hose finery of attire and per- 
sonal gifts (for alas ! they have been the cause of ruin) dazzle his 
vulgar imagination, and arouse beth his appetites and his pride* 
The crimi^ leaves such a« society with a resolve to do or die. 
What soldW;qyer feared death amidst. the roar of baffle? The^» 
thief plunges intp the tide of the w'orld determined on a prey : in 
such a moment, what does he care fqr hulks or l^idney, New- 
gate or the Penitentiary? the idea of the scaffold miiy come over 
him with a horrid shudder, buf for all else he sti^nds Upreparedi 
The solemnities of an ignominious fleath have an awe in them 
that atiib time can be withstood, save by him who is*bift*ning un^ 
der the influence of the all-s&bduing passion of revenge. In 
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eveij other instil, it is a calculation of personal safety Mrhich 
induces the crime that is cure td be punished by deaths if brought 
home. 

The princiide of deterring from the commission of crime by 
an example of punishment has been too much dwelt upon. The 
tendency on the part of many estimable writers to attach too great 
* * weight to it, has naturally arisen from the discovery which of late 
has been forced upon us that criminals stood in no degree of awe 
of the punishment that awaited co&viction. It hence came forci*- 
bly to the mind^ thafit was 4 his want of an example of terror that 
favoured tip growt^i^ of crime. The hulks were found to be 
viewed as a sejour not without its agremens-^xhere the convict 
could receive the money he had accumulated, and the presents of 
his friends t he could spend it in the articles that best pleased his 
fancy, with some limitations: he could receive his old acquaint- 
ance and be retired with him or her, and, moreover, be exempt 
from labour as long as he or she chose to remain his guest. His 
food was superior to that of any labourer in regular work, and his 
labour less. At night the hold of the ship might be turned into 
a '' free and easy,” and w’hat with a fiddle, beer, and tobacco, the 
time passed gaily enough. To their songs the very keepers would 
listen, and many of them were of course in celebration of the ex- 
ploits of the glorious minority of the convicts, and sometimes, it* 
18 stated in evidence before the House of Commons’ Committee, 
these keepers would command an encore. Australia was not 
viewed as a place of punishment, but, on the contrary, as a coun- 
try where the judicious might make a fortune out of the govern- 
ment expenditure. The Penitentiary alone was spoken of by the 
knowing ones as a thing to be if possible avoided ; but as the 
number it could admit was very limited, the chance of incarcera- 
tion ^there has never operatecl, in all probability, upon a single 
human being. 

Were pemtefitiaries as numerous as tread-mills, we should 
not reckon Upon them as any powerful motive in driving the 
would-be offender into a virtuous abstinence. We are inclined 
‘to attach far greater importance in the way of prevention of crime 
to other means: such as the treatment of juvenile vagrants, of 
juvenile olffenders, the vigilance of a preventive police, and the 
activity of the organs of justice. 

With regard to the second point, the comparative efjiicacy of the 
Auburn and Phjladelphia systems, in operating a reform of the 
criminal/, we fear it must still remain a question for some time. 
The point is an issue of fket, and the experiment has not been 
sufficiently Irong tried to make any comparison between the num- 
ber of those convicted after "discharge from either penitentiary. 
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It will always be a very difficult point to ascertain this result in 
the United States, for not only have the diffei^nt states their dif- 
ferent prisons^ but their different laws, and on the subject of 
ocknvicts there appears neither any mutual comparison, nor any 
centralization in the capital. One thing. alone ia certain, that as 
regards second offences, they are much rarer in the new than in 
the old prisons, and that this truth applies even to our own Peni- 
tentiary, faulty as the principle is on which it has been regulated. 

On the great subject of reform there is a point of difference in 
the effect of the system of labour in the Apburtt^^d the Phila- 
delphia schemes which may not occur to eV^ry ode. Labour, in 
the Philadelphia prison, is adopted and kept up as h distraction : 
on the subsequent re-entry into life of the solitary prisoner he 
finds no such necessity : he revenges himself, it may be, by a 
copious draught of society, for his long abstinence: the hold 
which labour had upon him is gone, except in so far as skill and 
habit, and the necessity of subsistence may prevail. These are 
powerful motives, and seconded by good will, will probably 
prevail. 

Now, on the other hand, in the Auburn -institution, labour and 
skill have been forced upon the convict. He has learned sub- 
mission to the will of others : he kifows labour as a duty, and not 
as a relief, and this is precisely the light in which he ought to view 
it, and must look at it as a member of a civil community. He has 
been taught the task of humility and subservience, labour and 
quietude — the most useful qualities he could possibly possess in 
order to ensure his success in after-life. 

A defect of a serious kind is partially shared by Auburn with 
the barbarous prisons of England and France, and frbm which 
that of Philadelphia is entirely free. When an offender has served 
his time, and is anxious to re-establish himself in the worlcK he is 
of necessity most anxious to conceal the fact of his having been 
the inmate of a gaol : the knowledge of his cotl^iction would ef- 
fectually prevent any success in his new attempt at re-establishing 
a character. Now there is nothing so likely to interfere with this 
design as gaol connections; if acknowledged, they lead to temp- 
tation and utter destruction#— if denied, a betrayaf and accusation 
follow on the part of former comrades, which effectu&lly explode 
every idea of success or hope of even subsistence in a new an^* 
honest linp of Hfe, whether conduct or intentioi^be of a virtuous 
kind or not. ^his is in full force in\he old prisotH) of Europe : 
notable instances of its evil influence may be seen in tjp Memoirs 
of Vidocq, and those of James Hardy Vaiix : the fact is, however, 
well and extensively known to all ^ho have expcriei*:efDf convicts, 
that on^oi the greatest diffi^Uies*in the way of their restorationi 
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is the mischievous effect of gaol connections. In Auburn, pri- 
soners must become perfectly well acquainted with each other 
in person, though there is no reason why there should be any fur- 
ther knowledge of each other than by form and face : we presume 
that they are distingui^d not by name, but by number: this 
familiarity, however, with the features of a fellow^-prisoner may be 

S roductive of serious consequences to the virtuously disposed. 

Tow in the Philadelphia prison this evil is completely obviated: 
no prisoner ever sees the face or hears the name of another, how- 
ever long his detention may last. It was the consolation of some 
of the prisoners, as expressed in their conversation with the 
French Commissioners, that they might leave the place, begin 
the world afresh, and never be taunted or claimed by any of their 
vicious fellow-sufferers. Connected w'ith this superiority on the 
part of Philadelphia, is unothcr difference, which, however, is 
neither so important, nor so irremediable. At Auburn there is 
a promiscuous admission of visitors, who are allowed on the pay- 
ment of a small sum, about a shilling, to inspect the whole insti- 
tution, and to watch the prisoners at w ork. This is a practice which 
has many advantages, and is likely to ad as an admirable check on 
the conduct of the keepers. It is to be feared, however, that it 
may lead to the observation 6f convicts by their former compa- 
nions, and to cause their persons to be known in quarters where 
they may afterwards seek for employment. But if in other re- 
spects Auburn is found to answer, wq do not believe that this will 
ever be held to be a very serious objection. It must be remem- 
bered how many of the evils attendant upon the detention of cri* 
minals it either obviates dr mitigates ; and that it would be diffi- 
cult to point out any human institution in which every thing is 
perfect. All life, as well as all legislation, is in fact a balancing 
of good and evil — advantages a*tid disadvantages. 

That it may not be supposed we have overvalued the import- 
ance of the objjeption to the prisons as they exist here and else- 
where, and which lies partially against Auburn, we will exemplify 
some of the evils of the old system of imprisonment by the brief 
narrative of one of the solitary inmates of a cell in the Cherry 
Hill penitentiary. It does not stancUalone. It is confirmed by 
every authol'ity we have access to, and they are of very various 
* 'kinds. The evidence of the convicts before the House of Com- 
mons’ Committee, may be more especially referred to, also Mr. 
Wakefield’s book on Newgate, and the papers in Fraser's Ma^ 
gazine, by ^e ‘“Schoolmaster in Newgate,” which we are glad to 
see are about to be collected unto a volume. 

“No.00.*'Tfes prisoner is 40 years of age — convicted of highway rob- 
beiy. He appears extremely intelligent.^ This is his story.. « 
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I was fourteen or fifteen years of age when I came to Philadelphia t 
I was the son of a poor farmer in the West, and I came to try my for- 
tune in getting a livelihood in a great town. Having no recommenda- 
tion, 1 could get no work, and on the first night, as 1 had no other place 
to go to, I was obliged to sleep on the deck of one of the vessels in the 
port. 1 was found there in the morning: the constable apprehended 
me, and the mayor condemned me to a month's imprisonment, as a va- 
grant. During this month I mixed with a crowd of malefactors of all 
ages, and lost the honest principles ray father had given me, and on leav- 
ing the prison, the first thing I did was to join several young delinque^s 
of ray own age, and we committed divers robberies together. I was ap- 
prehended, tried and acquitted. I thought myself now too deep for 
justice, and thinking nothing could beat me, I went on robbing full of 
confidence. 1 was taken again, and this time I was condemned to nine 
years' imprisonment in Walnut-Street gaol.'* 

He was then asked if this punishment did not show him the 
necessity of changing his mode of life and correcting his dishonest 
habits ? 

Yes,’’ said he, but it was not Walnut Street Gaol that made me 
repent of my crimes. I confess I never did rerpent, nor had an idea of 
such a thing as repentance all ibc time 1 was there. Bbt { could not 
help remarking that the same individuaR were always coming back, and 
that however clever, strong or bold they were, they were sure to end in 
being caught. This made me reflect very seriously, and I resolved as 
soon as I got out of prison to abandon this dangerous kind of life. As 
soon as I had made this res&lution, my conduct became better, and I 
got out at the end of seven years, i learned the trade of a tailor in 
prison, and I soon got woik. I married and was getting on uncom- 
monly well : but Philadelphia was full of people I had known in prison, 
and I was in a perpetual tremble lest I should be betrayed ffy some of 
them. At last, one day, two of my old chums came to my master and 
asked to see me. I pretended at fir§t*not to know them, but thef^ soon 
foiced me to confess who I was. They then asked me to lend them a 
considerable sum of money, and on my refusing they threatened to tell 
my master all about me. 1 then promised to do what I could, and told 
them to come back the next morning. As soon as they were gone, I 
went out myself, and getting on board immediately, with my 
quitted Philadelphia for Baltimore. *I soon found worktagain there, and 
for a long time I led a very comfortable life, when one day my master 
received a letter from one of the constables of Philadelphia, informing..* 
him that amongst his workmen, he had an old Walnut prisoner, I 
never knew^hat could induce this man ^ Jo take a step of the kind. I 
am indebted to him for being here. As soon as my master received this 
letter, be dismissed rne in disgmee. I went the* founcU of all the 
tailors of Baltimore, but they had been informed and*rqfufed to have 
any thing to do with roe. I w«isr^mpelled by want to g# a«d work on 
the rail-road then being laid d4wn between Baltimore and the Ohio* 
Grief audftbis har^ kind of life threw me into a violent fever. I was ill 
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a long time, and spent and sold all 1 had. I had scarcely better, 
when 1 went to Philadelphia, and here the fever todt me again. As I 
was getting better, 1 found myself in a desperate situation, without work 
or bread for my family. I thought of all the obstacles 1 found in gain*- 
ing an honest livelihood, and of all the unjust persecutions 1 had to sub- 
mit to, so 1 fell into a state of exasperation 1 cannot express. I said to 
mysdf, well ! since they force me to it, 1 will turn robber again, and 
if there is a dollar in the United States, though it were in the President’s 
pocket, I will have it. 1 called my wife, and told her to sell all the 
clpthes that were left, and with the money 1 bought a pistol. With 
this pistol, and at a time when I was uuiable to walk without crutches, 
I went into the suburbs and stopped the first passenger I met, and made 
him give me his pocket book. But 1 was apprehended the same even- 
ing. 1 had been dodged by the man I had robbed, and my weakness 
obliging me to stop in the neighbourhood, they had no difficulty in se- 
curing me. 1 confessed the cnme, and was sent here.” 

He was then asked what his present intentions were : what re- 
solutions he had made for the future? 

1 am not at all disposed, I confess to you honestly, to reproach my- 
self with whaf 1 have.done, nor yet to become what they call a good 
Christian : but 1 am determined never to rob any more : and now I 
think 1 shall succeed in this plan. At the end of nine years 1 shall 
leave here, nobody in the world will know me: no one will know 
that I have been in prisons I shall have made no dangerous acquaint-* 
ance : I shall be free to earn my bread in peace. This is the grand 
advantage I find in this penitentiary, and which makes me prefer it, in 
spite of the hardship pf the discipline, a thousand times to going back 
again to Walnut Street.” 

This man had been a year in prison, and his health was now 
good. 

The last remarks of this pGor man lead us lo the very impor- 
tant consideration of the probability of reform in prison, under 
any form or set of regulations. 

It is the common opinion in England, among persons who are 
conversant with the lives of criminals, that they never reform. 
Xt is not improbable that experience would fully bear out the 
truth of this melancholy assertion. Stated crudely in this man- 
ner, it is not unlikely to produce unnecessary discouragement in 
' the minds of the humane and benevolent. It would be marvellous 
indeed if any large number of convicts in this and other countries 
of Europe did or even could reform. Everything conspires to 
prevent it: wc put them in gapl where they learn ihore crime, 
we turn thepi but w'ith bad .connections, and with a blasted cha- 
racter^ ]^rv>ran't perhaps of/ a trade on entering prison, they 
leave it without the means of gaiiiin:g a livelihood, supposing they 
could get employment. Well-fed, ill-taught by their comrades, 
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and brutalized by the profitless labour of the treadmill^ with 
crime before them as the readiest means of getting breads where 
is the probability even of a resolution to reform? if the resolution 
is made, how many chances are there of its being carried into 
execution? Before we condemn criminals for not changing their 
modes of life, we ought to see whether we provide them witli eny 
inducements to do so : we should apply to them the same reason* 
ing that we do to every other condition of life. In none of the 
American prisons on the new plans^ nor yet in our own Peniten- 
tiary, is any such doctrine held. There are on the other hand 
philanthropists to whom a certain quantity of illusion is a neces- 
sity, and who dream that by the adoption of some system or other 
the delinquent may be purified from his wickedness and restored 
to the paths of virtue; that this or dtat system has but to be ex- 
tensively followed, and that the prisons will be emptied and crime 
will disappear from the face of the earth. These hopes are in 
the first instance based upon expected reforms in prison, but if 
we look farther into the schemes of these benevolent visionaries, 
it will be found they reckon upon a re-education of the whole 
habits of the man, moral mid intellectual; and on Poking farther, 
that they propose to bring every individual, exposed to the com- 
mission of crime, within their sphbre of enlightennlent. They 
would cause every youth to enter their establishments, who was 
in any way thrown upon the world; they would clothe, and feed, 
and educate him, and thus deprive the population of crime of the 
sources of its supply. It will be seen that on this plan the crimi- 
nals of the country, and the destitute children of its towns, 
would stand a better chance of bein^ educated and provided 
for than the honest and the industrious poor. The way to 
virtue and enlightenment w^ould be through the gate of sin and 
misery, and the state would thuS^ take the best care of it» worst 
citizens. Society would be in this manner turned upside down, 
and we fear that it would stand but unsteadily on its conical 
pojnt. One step further would be necessary; the state w'ould 
have to take care and enforce the moral and intellectual education 
of all the rest of the population, and when this great Spartan 
measure is thoroughly carried into execution, will believe 
that the necessity for prisons will disappear. * • 

There are two kinds of reform, the one which will restore th^^ 
purity of ^he original character, supoosing it gver to have been 
pure, and place the individual on a level with the man of unvariedly 
upright conduct. There is a* want of self-respect, ^conscious- 
ness of degradation in moral defilement, that cai\^ver be tho- 
rougfaly wiped out: the still amalf voice of conscietice will make 
itself hq^rd. If any thing viTork this regeneration, it is 
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ligion. Though society cannot pardon the conscience, our faith 
has that power. 

But there is another reform of equal importance to the legis- 
lator: it is not so deep as the radical one to which we have al- 
ludtsdi but it is quite sufficient to satisfy the state. On leaving 
prison and during confinement, it must occur to the prisoner that, 
calculating fairly, crime is a bad trade: he must be anxious to re*- 
move into some more respectable line of life. The obstacles that 
previously presented themselves to the accomplishment of an in^ 
tention of this kind, wdiich must have suggested itself even at oc- 
casional ^on^ents of his career of vice, are in a great measure 
overcome. He has acquired a certain degree of education, if he 
had it not previously, such as reading and writing, and the habit 
of resorting to his Bible, at le^t for distraction; he has acquired a 
handicraft trade, he may even have acquired consummate skill in 
it during a long course of sober and undivided attention; he has 
long been removed from awkward connections, and he may if he 
pleases rise out of the prison as one coming from another world. 
He has industrious habits, obedience has become the ordinary 
channel of his ‘feelings; he is at any rafe not worse than when he 
entered tli^ prison, probably he is far better: he has had the in- 
struction of the schoolmaster, the precepts of the chaplain, the 
conversation of the inspectors, the governor, the keepers, for years : 
it would be hard if such a man did not at least stand a chance of 
being a good citizen. There is in the old countries an immediate 
obstacle, which ought to be smoothed for the prisoner. Employ- 
ment, without the recommendation of character, is difficult to be 
proirnred; in the United States, on the contrary, there is always a 
demand fbr labour somewhere. When a man of the best inten- 
tions and of the best skill issues forth without a character, in a 
crowded population like ours, fliere are fearful odds against him. 
This is a case for which provision ought to be made. It is most 
imperfectly met by the sum collected from the savings or earnings 
of prisoners. It sometimes happens at the Hulks, and evei^in 
the Penitentiary on the Thames, that as much as twenty pounds 
ate put into the hands of the discharged convict. Such a sum, 
placed at the disj^osat of one who has been for a series of years 
debarred tlie use of money, and such privileges as money can 
*%uy, is too likely to be lavislily spent, and ultimately to lead from 
intemperance aggin to cripic. The American institutions give 
no part of their earnings to the prisoners, and the rules of differ- 
ent instituWons^'vary, but in none*are more than a few dollars 
given to tlirsvconvict, who h^s served his time. Complaint has 
been made^hfit this sum is too‘sma|L but the medium is difficult 
to fix, and must vary in different coratries. « 
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It is probable that a better plan might be hit upon than that of 
giving any sum of money with which to begin the world afresh. 
The idea struck us as we heard of Vidocq's manufactory, in which 
returned convicts were only employed. There oughts we thinks 
to be establishments supplementary to the penitentiaries; and if 
this plan were carried into execution, it is probable that there 
would be even a smaller return of recommitments in this country 
than in the United States. In the same district or county, but 
considerably removed from the penitentiary^ should be a manufac- 
tory or a very general description, in which a certificate of having 
served a certain time in certain penitentiaries, but such^only as 
were established on the American principle, should entitle the 
bearer to be employed. The wages should be less than that of 
the market-price of labour, so that t^ugh it afforded a refuge to 
the discharged prisoner, it should n6t injure the honest labourer. 
Any small loss, if any, he must share with others, in consideration 
of the expense saved to the country by the prevention of crime, 
and the expense of maintaining prisoners. In addition to mere 
manufactories of this kind, certain public works mi^t be carried 
on upon the same principle— it being always carefully contrived 
that the labour shall be harder and the pay less than, that of the 
honest workman. It is on a similar plan that labour should be 
provided for the superfluous labourer of parishes. 

The advantages of the American system of penitentiaries may 
be classed thus : 

1. Impossibility of mutual corruption among the inmates of the 
prison. ' ^ •• 

£• Great probability of their acquiring habits of obedience afid 
industry, which may convert them into useful citizens* 

3. Possibility of a radical reform. 

The supplementary continuation of the system which we vtlbuld 
propose enables us to add — 

4. Great improbability of their again resorting to crime for 

subsistence, when there were establishments at which the dis^ 
charged convict could demand work under certain regulations and 
restrictions. ' • » - 

Moral and religious instruction forms the basis jof the peniten- 
tiary systems of America. The elite of the prisoners are taught 
to read and write, if they choose, and it is always considered a 
favour to ba admitted to the lessons. ^The schools are kept on 
Sundays: the lessons precede the service. The^meals are each 
preceded by a grace, which, in Ipite of the veneraV^^s of the 
usage, we cannot help thinking is ad ill-chosen tim<i^ftr prayer. 
Each prisoner has a Bible cell, provided for %im by the 
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state. Such is the groundwork of the reformatory instruction of 
the penitentiaries of America, but they differ from each other 
greatly in the character which this instruction assumes. Some of 
these institutions are animated with a much more religious spirit 
than others : again, there are prisons where any instruction what- 
ever is considered in a very secondary light. At Sing-Sing, for 
instance, owing to the nature of the labour and the rigour necessary 
to keep the convicts in a proper tone of submission, little seems 
to be thought of but the maintenance of order. Working as these 
men do without any other than a moral restraint, and where the 
number of keepers is comparatively so small, the lives of every 
guardian, and the safety and even existence of the establishment, 
would be compromised by the slightest relaxation of discipline. 
At Auburn, Wethersfield, Philadelphia, and Boston, all, or nearly 
all the prisoners are indulged with the privilege of learning to 
read and write, along with other instruction. 

The serious tone of the prisoners in the Philadelphia Peniten- 
tiary produced a great impression upon the French commis- 
sioners. It was a general characteristic that they could not talk 
long without Shedding tears : the heart t)uickly softened, and seemed 
peculiarly open both to religious impressions and the tender re- 
collections of their family Mes. It is remarked by the French 
commissioners, that a free man, who is in continual social com- 
munication, is hardly qualified to estimate the value of a religious 
thought cast into the cell of the man condemned to utter solitude, 
la the Philadelphia prison there is nothing to distract the atten- 
tion of the prisoners, and as they arc continually alone, the occa*' 
siotial presence of a felfow-man, and the words be utters^ have a 
price beyond the imagination of the free citizen. The superin- 
tendent visits each prisoner at least once per day; the inspectors 
calWwice a week, and the chaplain’s sole business is the moral 
reform of those under his care. The prisoners have books, which 
serve them as a sort of company, and many of them are described 
as finding a vast consolation in the reading with which they are 
indulged. There is many a philosopher who would be glad of 
» such a retreat along with his library, and we have no doubt that 
were a Protestant monkery established on similar terms, its cells 
would quickly he filled with inhabitants. Perliaps some specu- 
lator may think the idea worth his consideration. 

Auburn may be less suitable for the production pf repentant 
feelings, but it is better calculated to give that sort of instruction 
which may afterwards be useful. • There is a mutual dependence 
upon eaQ^tner in the worid, which at Auburn is kept in sight at 
leasts but itn the Philadelphia prison is utterly excluded, ip the 
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latt^Ff the man has lived so long aIone« that on his r6-eiitry into 
the world he will with difficulty be able to do anything with re- 
ference to another human being. Those persons who have had 
any tendency to that class of character known by the term simpli- 
city, will find it greatly increased: their energies will necessarily 
be diminished, and it is to be feared that the recominenceinant of 
'social life will be almost as critical as their first few days in the 
dungeon, which, be it observed, is the most fearful and dangerous 
period of the whole time during which they may be doomed to 
incarceration. 

It has been already observed that the experiments of this kind 
in the United States have a close connection with religions feeU 
ings. There is a more general fervour of religious feeling in 
that couhtry than tins, and it is to this spirit that these institu- 
tions are in fact indebted for their present flourishing condition. 
The chaplains, generally speaking, have the enthusiasm of mis- 
sionaries, and have nothing in common wdth the lazy ordinaries 
of our county gaols, appointed generally as the result of some 
election intrigue. At Auburn, Mr. Smith is exclusively attached 
to the establishment, Mr. Barrett at Wethersfield; the zeal of 
these gentlemen it would be difficult, to describe : they, arc vene- 
rated by every individual with whom they come in contact. The 
chaplain is no unimportant personage in such institutions ; he is 
the prisoner’s friend ; he comes into the solitary cell with all of 
the angelic character that man can bear to man. He receives 
the prisoner’s confidence — he becomes the depository of his 
hopes and fears : if the prisoner has, a grieyance against the agents 
of the prison, the chaplain is his friend and intercessor ; if he has 
any favour to solicit, the chaplain is the medium of communica- 
tion. He is soon acquainted with ^the inmost secrets of the pri- 
soner’s heart ; he is informed of all his past history, he is advised 
with as to all his future prospects, either in this world or the world 
to come. The chaplain is seconded by the private zeal of many 
religious persons in the country, who gladly give their time and 
thoughts to the business of instruction and religious communion. 
Of tms class generally are the insflectors ; the dixt^ of this board * 
is implied in the name; their^ervices are grafuitous, or pext to it. 
They have the power of reporting on the conduct of the prison, < 
but the sole responsibility of the execution rests with the superin- 
tendent. 

It is a matter of notoriety that the maintenance of criminals in 
this country, and the expense' of their transportati^ to, and 
management in, the penal coloiiie.<t, form a most seiJ^s branch 
of national and local expendUlgld, The new penitendanes on the 
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Auburn plan are so far from being expensive^ that they produce 
a revenue ; and this is not the only saving. If they prevent the 
commission of crime by the reform of the convict, they stop in 
each case a constantly increasing source of crime, and a propor- 
tionate increase of expence. But how is it that the convict of 
America does more than support himself, and in our Penitentiary 
costs the enormous sum of fifty pounds per^annum, too often 
double the income of a labourer’s family? There is a ready but 
inadequate answer in the difference in the demand for labour in 
the two countries. This difference is not, however, so great as 
has been supposed, for it should be observed that the prison 
experiments have been tried only in populous districts. There 
are cities in the states where employment is pretty nearly as diffi- 
cult to be procured as in England itself. But giving to this 
answer its whole weight, it surely cannot account for the enor- 
mous difference between profitable labour and positive gain on 
the affirmative, and fifty pounds a year of sheer unredeemed ex- 
pense on the negative side of the account. There are, however, 
vast differences even at home, where ^the experiment is evidently 
tried on more equal grounds. A convict at the hulks, for in- 
stance, ouly costs about thirteen pounds per annum ; and as it 
appears he lives better than our soldiers, works less by a couple 
of hours than our agricultural labourers, and at the end of his 
lime has a portion of his savings put into his pocket, this sum of 
thirteen pounds might probably be reduced nearly one half. 
When the expenses of criminal establishments are closely looked 
into, such variations will be found, as neither difference in the 
cost of^ labour nor difference in the price of provisions will ac- 
count for. For instance, at the Manchester County House of 
Correction, the weekly provision for a man costs Is. 9d., whereas 
at tlie Monmouth County Gaol, in a cheaper district, it costs 
3s. llrf. The truth is, that the different systems of management 
are far oftener the cause of these seeming inconsistencies than any 
real discrepancies in the circumstances of the experiment. This 
^ truth is demonstrated in the most forcible manner possible by 
comparing America with itself. Under the ancient prison disci- 
pline, the^ prisons of no country weTe more expensive than those 
of the United States. From the years 1790 to 1826, the state 
of Connecticut paid for its prison of Newgate 204,711 dollars; 
New York for its prison of Newgate, from 1797 to 1819, 
646,91^ dollars;. In 1819 in New York, in 1827 in Connec- 
ticut, th#new system was adopted ; in the former, the expenses 
were imp^iately diminished, and in the latter they are already 
converted into revenue. In the fifstyear of its establishment the 
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prison of Wethersfield (Connecticut) produced a net return of 
1,017 dollars; each year the profit has increased, and in 1831, the 
revenue arising from this prison was 7,824 dollars. In three 
years, reckoning from the date of its institution, the Penitentiary 
of Baltimore has returned to the State of Maryland a clear profit 
of 44,344 dollars 45 cents. The general plan in the new peniten- 
tiaries is to farm, or to let, both the labour and the maintenance 
of the convicts, but to different contractors : it being understood 
that the contractor has no power or influence in the prison, and 
is forbidden to communicate with the convicts ; except in the case 
that he has to give instruction as to some particular kind o^work, 
and then he is only allowed a short interview in the presence of 
the keeper. In some prisons the contractor is not permitted to 
cross the threshold of the gate. The contracts are made for very 
short periods, so that advantage may be taken of the change of the 
market. Much is left to the discretion of the superintendent or 
governor, who is in fact not merely the keeper of a prison, but 
also a master manufacturer on a great scale. 

No improvement has been made in America in the gaols to 
which prisoners are consigrfed before trial. They are there as 
here, herded together, the innocent and the guilty, the young and 
the old offender, the poor boy and the liardened veteran of crime. 
Nay, in some, there is even a very imperfect separation of the 
sexes, and the prisoners for debt are often subject to the conta- 
mination of communicating with those charged with crime. Now 
if at any time it is imperative upon a state to provide against mu- 
tual corruption, it is, when the innocent may be confounded with 
the guilty. By the law of England,' a man is held to be innocent 
until he is proved guilty : by the police of England he is fhrown 
into a place and into company, whence, whatever he may have been 
on entering, he cannot fail to depart with the loss of all tliose 
principles and sentiments, which distinguish the honest man from 
the rogue. In this country, to be accused of a crime unjustly is 
the sure forerunner of a course of evil doings. The barrier be- 
tween penury and robbery is slight, and is sure to be broken 
down in prison. The knowledge of "this on the part c/ the public, 
causes them to give up the accused and the criminal together; it 
is felt, that if he is not corrupt now, he soon will be ; thus, the 
mere charge which may fall upon any person is equivalent to 
ruin, both nu)ral and social. fVo have Jbeen in gaol is enough: 
unhappily, the idea is too well founded. It is the^bounden duty 
of the legislature to guard the sifpposed criminal fr^ ^ol cor- 
ruption; justice to the individual demands it, and mure^^ecially 
justice to the state. To apprehend a.man on suspicioif of having 
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^bmmitted one crime^ and if he appear innocent^ turn him looae 
upon society accomplished for the commission of fifty, is surely 
the Very height of folly. 

It is true, that We have no right to punish before trial, and that 
the sole object of imprisonment previous to conviction is the 
detention of the person to answer the charge. But there are 
surely other modes of detention than promiscuous imprisonment, 
which may be ei^forced without being liable to be called punish^ 
nient. The truth is, that the very worst of punishments ulti- 
mately is that of exposing the prisoner to a moral contagion, and 
the state which does so, is itself answerable for every enormity 
such prisoner may subsequently commit. 

There is no question here between the Philadelphia and Au- 
burn system : the latter cannot be carried into effect before trial. 
Solitary detention is however practicable, without punishment, and 
might be turned to the best uses. The prisoner should be detained 
without communicating with or even seeing any other person 
charged with offence. Under certain restrictions, his friends 
should occasionally be admitted to him ; but advantage should be 
taken of the tempprary cessation 6f the no easy task of pro- 
viding 4ys daily bfead, to ^infuse as much moral and religious 
instruction into a mind probably in a very rude state as the time 
will permit. With these views, he should be offered instruction, 
such as the ennui of solitary imprisonment will cause him gladly 
to accept, and he should be required to mention the minister 
whom he would prefer as his religious visitor. In a very short 
lime, very serious impressions might be made, and the prisoner 
who j^udged that his apprehension was his direst misfortune, 
might be made to bless that event as the epoch of his moral and 
Social regeneration. 

tor the construction of Houses of Detention, we would 
strongly recommend the Panopticon principle of Mr. Bentham; 
there are objections to it as a Penitentiary, but none as a place 
of detention, to be adapted to the cultivation of moral and religi- 
ous impressions, and to the prevention of all kinds of improper 
communication. It is a mdst serious and painful reflection to 
one whet looks ba<5k upon the histery of this country, that for ages, 
it may be said, all the great opportunities of doing social good on 
a great scale, and on enlightened principles, have been neglected 
in a vile struggle for m^rre place jand the wretched ipower of dis- 
tributing patronage. 

The tmneiples on which the Houses of Detention ought to be 
based all be found in qn excellent pamphlet lately published 
by Mr. James Simpson of Edinburgh: it is true that his scheme 
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too vast; h\it it is the mistake of aphysician^ if it be a mistake, 
ivho sees that a local complaint arises from a derangement of the 
ivhole constitution, and instead of applying himself especially 
to the part affected, and thus patching up a cure^ prefers the ar- 
duous task of repairing a caol^ctic habit. How glad we should 
be, if the noisy confusion and insane struggle of selfish parties 
could permit the hope even of an attempt to carry into execution 
such benevolent plans as those bi cached by Mr. Simpson. We 
had hoped that the era of a true reform was about to oommence : 
in common with many others we have been disappoinbsd : good 
men are not enough, they must fall on good tifnes: the meaning 
of which is, that the execution of general plans of public good 
must wait until they can be proposed without injury to powerful 
but particular interests. 

The mention of the moral uses to which a prison of detention 
might be turned reminds us of the Refuges for destitute children 
in America, and the Philanthropic Institution of this country, 
which must form a branch of any enlarged system of Prison Dis- 
cipline. In the Boston reports, the ‘‘ Refuge” and the benefits 
derivable from such institutions form a very jpfominent topic. It 
may be seen also that Mr. Simpson, in the' philanthropic views 
we have already alluded to, reckons gVeatly on the efficacy of the 
plan of catching the criminal in embryo, and turning him into an 
honest career. This is a subject which has been practically well 
handled in this country by Captain Brentonand his society, which, 
by his exertions and the aid of small funds, has done more for the 
prevention of crime than most, if not all, the Secretaries of State 
for the Home Department for the last hundred years. 

In the present state of this country, however, vast difficlilt^ at- 
tends the consideration of all measures which imply a provision 
for children. The pauper system verges so close upon the pflson 
schemes, that it is very difficult to dravV the line. Parents, it has 
been said publicly, have been known to accuse their own children 
to get them into the Philanthropic Institution. If piovision were 
generally made for the poor, the destitute, and the criminal below 
a certain age, there is vast reason to fear that the yauper in his * 
very affection for his child >fould throw him on, some criminal 
establishment — even for the preservation of his morals/ and the 
best chance of procuring a subsistence. To such dilemma are 
we come at last. The subjeqt, howeve% is one which deserves a 
far ampler consideration than at this moment we <;an give it. 

The debtors^ prisons of Ame/ica, in those states /wh^e impri- 
sonment for debt is not abolished. Rave no superioi4i(4 over the 
wretched accommodations supplied m England for sAcn persons 
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as are charged with being guilty of debt. It is to be hoped that 
tfiis class of gaols will not long be required at all.* The same 
punishment ought not to await the unfortunate debtor (the fraudu- 
lent debtor is a criminal) and the felon. If imprisonment for 
debt is instituted for the recovery of debts, it is absurd, for in 
gaol no man can work; and if the debtor has property, why not 
take it without depriving him of his liberty? If it js instituted for 
the prevention of debt, it has the precisely contrary effect; it dan- 
gerously increases the facility with which credit is given by trades- 
men, who have a fancied security in their hold of the body, and 
this, jgined with the distance and uncertainty of the infliction, is 
a serious temptation to the thoughtless and sanguine. 

We have thus gone through the various points which must 
necessarily very soon come under the consideration of our legis- 
lature. The United States have confessedly got the start of 
us in the solution of the great problem of the prevention of crime, 
and the profitable disposal of the labour of convicts. The 
systlfem of our secondary punishments is so ineflicacious and 
so expensive, that it must necessarily undergo a thorough re- 
vision before long#,- In the mean thne, the minds of inquirers 
should be directed^itd those sources vdg^nce practical information 
is to be 'derived : with this view, it is probable, that even the 
general view we have been enabled to take of this wide and 
branching subject, may be useful. It has been our object to 
consider the principles of imprisonment as escemplified in the 
Penitentiaries of America : we are well aware how very imper- 
fectly the task has been accomplished, aided as we have been by 
the enlightened and copious volume of the French Commissioners, 
wHose'w'ork does honour to the bar of France. Little is how- 
ever to be done within the limits of a review, beyond awakening 
the*nttention, and stimulating the appetit%for information; if our 
esquisse of American prison discipline answers this purpose, we 
shall be satisfied. 


* The Solicitor-General, Sir John Campbell, has at present a bill before the House 
for the abolition of imprisonment for debt, and the more effectual recovery of debts. 
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Art. W , -^Goethe's nmJigelassejie Werke. (Goethe’s Posthu- 
mous Works.) Bande I — V. 18mo. Stuttgart and Tubingen. 

1833 . 

The volumes before us^ five in number, constitute only what is 
termed the first delivery (Lieferung) of Goethe’s Posthumous 
Works. They contain^ as mentioned in our last number: 1. The 
second part, forming the continuation and completion, of Faust. 
2. Gottfried von Berlichiugen, never before printed, and Gotz 
von Berlichingen, adapted to the stage. 3. A Journey in Swit- 
zerland in 1797, and a Journey on the Rhine and Main in 1814. 
4. Miscellanies, hitherto unedited, upon Art. 5. Miscellanies 
relating to the Drama and German Literature. We propose to 
indicate the general character of each volume of the lot, but our 
principal attention will be directed to the first, which, though 
containing no less than 344 pages, is occupied exclusively with. 
Faust. 

So much has been said and written about this celebrated 
production of late, so many ingenious speculations have beea 
set afloat with regard to hs real meaning and te'ndency, that 
the Fnglish public, we are sure, will be to kno^ some- 
thing of the subsequent conduct and conclusion of' the plot, 
though we are far from certain that any further disquisition 
on the philosophical object of the work will be tolerated. Nor 
is this our only reason for W'ishthg to shun all disquisitions of 
the sort. It is, we know, a rather dangerous acknowledgment 
and may bring a storm of objurgation on our heads — but after 
giving our best consideration to 'the controversy and compar- 
ing the problem proposed at the outset of the poem wufh vJhat 
must now be termed the solution of it, we cannot help suspect- 
ing that the author Ipd no object* at all, beyond the very drdi- 
nary one of wishing to possess a subject which should give full 
scope Vo his wondrous universality, and allow him to employ 
all the stores of fancy, feeling, observation and reading, which 
life of study might enable him to hive up; that, in short, as the au- 
thor of W averley confessed to be not uufrequentl} his case,^ Goethe • 
began his story in a happy state of recklessness, aqcf left the end- 
ing to take care of itself. This somewhat hazardous opinion will 
appear far less so after a fair examination of the plan ; all, there- 
fore, that w^ think it necessary to prefij^ by way erf preamble to 
our analysis of this second and concluding part, js a slight reca- 
pitulation of the main incidents* of the first; for ur^essj these be 
fresh in the memory, the following analysis, as well as critical 
remarks we may annex to it, will be understood w'ith fiimculty, if 
at all. 

VOL. XII. NO, xxin. G 
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The first part of Faust then, be it remembered, now opens (for 
it did not originall)^*) with a Prologue in Heaven, in which a some- 
what irreverent colloquy betw'een Mephistopheles and the Lord 
is set forth. Amongst other topics this colloquy turns upon 
Faust, whom Mephistopheles obtains leave to tempt to destruc- 
tion if he can ; the futility of the enterprise being at the same 
time clearly intimated by words placed in a mouth wdiich must 
be regarded as infallible : 

Enough, (says the Lord), it is permitted thee. Divert this spirit 
from his original source, and bear him, if thou canst seize him, down 
on tby own path with thee. And stand abashed, when thou art com- 
pelled to own — a good man, in liis dark perplexity, may still be conscious 
of the right way.*’ Well, well, (replies Mephistopheles,) only it will 
not last long. I am not at all in pain for my wager. Should I succeed, 
excuse my triumphing with my whole soul. Dust shall he eat, and with 
a relish, like my cousin, the renowned snake.” 

The Lord reiterates his permission. Heaven closes, and the 
Archangels disperse, leaving Mephistopheles to compass the de- 
struction of Paust as he best may. We arc next introduced to 
the hero himself, who, after careering “over the whole learning of 
the worlds has just arrived^ at pretty nearly the same sagacious 
conclusion as Solomon : 

I communed with my own heart, saying, Lo, I am come to great 
estate, and have gotten more wisdom than all they that have been before 
me in Jerusalem. Yea, my heart had great experience of wisdom and 
knowledge. 

And I gave my heart to know wisdom, and to know madness and 
folly. 1 perceived also that this also is vexation of spirit. For in much 
wisdom Ms much grief 3 and he that increasctli knowledge, increaseth 
sorrow.” (Eccl. ch, 1 .^ 

If would be difficult to coriceive a fitter|Bood for a philosopher 
to be tempted in ; and after two or three smiloquies, two or three 
conversations with his amanuensis Wagner (a mere book-worm), 
and a stroll into the country amongst the villagers — all introduced 
for the more perfect development of the character — Faust be- 
‘ comes acquajuted, by a some\^hat singular mode of introduction, 
with Mephist 9 phe}es, and what nsay be esteemed the essential 
action of the drama begins. After a good deal of metaphysical 
quibbling, a regular (or rather irregular) compact is formed ; the 
high contracting parties^ agiee, like Archer and Aim well in the 
play, to be masfer and servant by turns — Faust to be master upon 
earth, and Mephistopheles to be^naster in helLf All imaginable 

* Thi» cfrcrffustaiice must never beMost sight ot in speculations as to the author’s 
original object or plan. < 

t Mephistopheles bays . " I will bii-.d mj/selt to \our service here, and never sleep 
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delights are put at Faust’s command, but he only looks forward 
with any pleasurable anticipations to one : 

If ever (says he) I lie down, calm and composed, upon a couch, be 
there at once an end of me. If thou canst ever flatteringly delude me 
into self-complacency — if thou canst cheat me into enjoyment, be that 
day my last. 

If ever I say to the passing moment — ^ Stay, thou art so fair !' then 
may thou cast me into chains ^ then will I readily perish j then may 
the death-bell tollj then art thou free from thy service. The clock may 
stand, the index hand may fall: be time a thing no more for me!" 

Mephistopheles gladly nails him down to this limitation, but ma- 
nifests the most commendable alacrity to give him some immediate 
compensation for the anticipated auto-dafe of his soul. After a 
few minutes delay, spent by Faust in packing up a bundle (he is 
positively interdicted a trunk), and by Mephistopheles in packing 
off a student who had just arrived to place himself under the 
tuition of Faust, this interesting pair of fellow-travellers set out 
by a mode of conveyance similar to that employed by Asmodeus 
and Don Cleofas (to wit, a mantle) with the slight addition of a 
little inflammable gas, not ^uite so common in those days as in 
our own. We shall run over very rapidly the scenes throygh which 
they pass. The first is a Leipzig wine-vault, which might com- 
pete with our Cyder-Cellar or Coal-Hole in celebrity; here Faust 
is initiated, so far as a mere spectator can be, in the mysteries 
and madnesses of a drinking bout. The second is a witch’s 
kitchen, whither Faust repairs for the same purpose which 
proved fatal to Medea’s papa — i. e. to made young again; 
but instead of being cut up into little pieces and boiled, he is 
simply required to tip off a dram, and all his appetites are in- 
stantly as fresh as if the edges, of them had never been rubbed off. 
The immediate resu I#** that he takes the first pretty girl'who 
crosses him for a Helen, and forthwith declares his admiration. 
She is fluttered by his abruptness, but — 

“ Women, born to be controlled. 

Yield to the forward and the bold" — 
in the solitude of her chamber his Very impudence presents itsejf 
attractively, and when the flVst impression *has •been. followed 
up by a present of jewels and an interview, she drops almost 
without a struggle into his arms. A train of horrible conse^ 
quences ensdie — her mother’s, brother’s^nevv-born*infant*s death ; 
whilst Faust, lured away from her by Mephistopheles, visits the 
magic mountain of the Blocksfcerg, and witnesses»the ^rgies of 

nor slumber at your call. When we meet on the other sulCj you shall flo as much for 
me.” The few passages quoted from tiu® First Vart of Faust ure taken from the Prose 
Translation lAentioncd in our last number. ' . 
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sorcery on the grandest scale of supernatural magnificence. But 
the news of Margaret’s condemnation reaches him, he hurries 
back to rescue her, and the First Part concludes with a prison 
scene (one of the most exquisite that ever was composed), in 
which Margaret, refusing to profit by the opportunity of escaping 
presented to her through Mephistopheles’ agency by Faust, so- 
lemnly submits herself to God’s mercy, and dies. 

It thus appears that, inimitable as the scenes of this first part 
undoubtedly are in themselves, they do but very little to advance 
the action of the piece. In fact, the whole of Faust’s additional 
experiefices may be summed up in a drunken bout, a love affair, 
and a more intimate acquaintance with an art (magic) of which 
he already knew rather too much than too little. 

Let us now see what modes the second part presents of puri- 
fying the head and heart of a philosopher. In this, however, the 
essential part of our undertaking, we have something more to do 
than merely giving a bare outline of the plot. It is our duty to 
convey some notion of the style in which it is worked out, which 
can only be done by specimens. Agd here a difficulty almost 
insuperable presents itself. The second part presents few (if 
any) of those fine trains of philosophic thinking, or those exqui- 
site touches of natural pathos, which form the great attraction of 
the first. The principal charm of the present work will be found 
to consist in the idiomatic ease of the language, the spiiit with 
which the lighter measures are struck off, and (above all) the 
unrivalled beauty of the descriptive passages ; a department of 
art in which Goethe appears to have maintained his supre- 
macy to the last. No modern poet, except Wordsworth, eVer 
descjibed the emotions produced by scenes of natural beauty 
or skiblimity like him; and o\’en Wordsworth seems less vividly 
impressed by what may be termed the seiWiial charms of the ob- 
jects and situations alluded to — as the gladdening influence of a 
rising sun, or the soothing influence of a summer moonlight, upon 
the frame — though he far more than atones for the deficiency by 
( the variety and nobleness of jhe associations he connects with 
them. The 6peniiig scene of the first act of the continuation 
affords a favoutable specimen of Goethe’s powers in this style; 
we shall therefore give a literal translation of the w'hole of it. We 
are thus sacrificing the charm of metre, it is true, but there is a 
beauty in the thoughts find feelings wholly independent of the 
metrical arrangt;ment of the worejs : 

First Act. 

** [A pleasarft neighbourhood— Faust bedded upon flowery turf, tired, 
restless, endeavouring to sleep. — Iwiliglit. — A circle of spirits ho- 
vering round, graceful little fftrnis.] 
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ARIEL. 

{Song, accompanied by Molian Harps,) 

When the spring-shower of blossoms drops^ waverings over all; 
when the green blessing ot the fields glitters for all the sons of earth ; 
the swarm of little elves hasten wherever they can aid ; be he good or 
be he wicked — their pity is excited by the unfortunate. ^ 

Ye, who now are hovering in airy circles round this head, act here 
like noble elves ; soften down the stern struggle of the heart, avert the 
burningly bitter arrows of remorse ; cleanse his heart's core of the 
horrors it has felt. Four are the pauses of night ; now without more 
ado, fill them pleasingly up. First sink down his head upon the cooling 
pillow, then bathe him in the dew from Lethe’s stream ; sooft relaxed 
and pliant are his cramp-stiffened limbs, when reinvigorated he rests to 
meet the day. Fulfil the fairest duty of elves ; give him back to the 
sacred light of the sun. 

CHORUS. 

{Singly^ by pairs and rnorcj alternating and together^) 

When the breezes swell tepidly ai'ound the green-girt landscape, 
the twilight brings down sweet exhalations and mist-veils in its train, 
gently murmurs sweet tranquillity, rocks the heart to child-like rest, and 
closes the gates of day on the 'eyes of this exhausted life. 

Night has already sunk down, star follows in the hallow^ track of 
star; great lights, little sparklings, glitter far and near — glitter here be- 
low reflected in the sea — glance theie above in the azure clearness of 
night ; crowning the bliss of this most profound repose, reigns the full 
pomp of the moon. 

The hours are already extinguished, pain and joy have disappeared. 
Feel it by anticipation ! Thou becoinest well again. Trust to the new 
aspect of day. The dales grow gre^n, the hills swell and thicken into 
shades, and the harvest crops wave on in tapering silveiy undu}ations. 

To obtain wish on wish, look yonder towards the glare. Thou art 
but gently encircled ; sleep is emptiness, cast it off! Neglect not to 
call up thy courage wlpn the many Itray loitering about ; that *noble 
spirit is capable of every thing whioli knows how to set about it and 
grasps unhesitatingly. {A tremendous alarum announces the approach <f 
the Sun,) 

ARIEL. 

Harken! haiken ! to the storm of the hours; the new-born day is 
already giving forth music to tlfe cars of the spirit. The rocky gates 
jar, the wheels of Phoebus roll dashingly;" what a din follows in the 
train of light ! Drums are boating, trumpets sounding ; the eye is 
dazzled, the jar is stunned, the unheaid i^ heard notj Slip down into 
the flowers’ coronets, — deeper, deeper, that ye may dw^ell in peace — into 
the rocks, under the foliage ! If i» reaches you, you are deaf. 

* FAUST. 

The pulses of life beat with renewed vigour, mildly to greet the 
etherial dawn. Thou, too. Earth, wert constant this night, and 
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breatliedst newly invigorated at my feet. Thou art already beginning 
to encompass me with enjoyment^ tbou stirrest and excitest a vigorous 
resolve — to aspire eternally towards the most exalted state of being. The 
world lies already rapt in the glimmering haze of morn, the wood resounds 
with thousand -voiced life 5 within — without the vale the streaks of mist 
are streaming} yet heaven’s clearness sinks down into the depths, and 
bough and branch, revivified, sprout out from the streaming abyss where 
they have slept immersed. And colour after colour comes out, clear and 
distinct, upon the ground, where leaves and flowers drip with tremulous 
pearls. On every side a Paradise is growing up about me. 

Look up! — The giant peaks of the mountains already announce the 
most solemn hour. They are permitted to enjoy thus early the everlasting 
light, which later will be turned on us down here below.* Now new 
brilliancy and distinctness are lavished on the green-embedded Alpine 
meads, and step by step have they won their way downwards. He 
comes forth 1 and, to my sorrow, already dazzled I turn away, agonized 
by the glare. 

Thus then is it, when a Jienging hope has worked itself trustingly 
into the most exalted wish, it fiends the gates of fulfilment with their 
wings thrown wide. Now, however, from these everlasting grounds a 
superabundant,mass of flame breaks forth ; we stand confounded. We 
wished to light the torch of life, — a sea of fire encompasses us, what a 
fire! Is jj; Love? is it Hate? — which glowing encircles us, won- 
drously alternating with pain and joy, so that wc bend our gaze again 
upon the earth, to hide us in the veil of earliest youth. 

Thus, then, let the sun continue at my back ! The cataract roaring 
through the rocks — I gaze upon with ever-growing transport. It rolls 
from fall to fall, ever and anon scattering itself into a thousand streams, 
whizzing foam on foam aloft into the air. But how gloriously ascend- 
ing with this storm, the alternating consistency of the variegated bow 
expands, its arch, now purely marked, now dissolving into air, diffusing 
all around showers of breezy coolness. It mirrors the struggles of 
humanity. Meditate* upon it, and you will conceive more accurately: 
In the coloured reflection we have Life.’’j' 


^ The image, here presented, was finely applied by Mr, Macaulay in his article on 
Dryden, in the Edinburgh Review: The Sun illuminates the hills whilst it is still 
btdow the horizon, and truth is discovered by the highest minds only a little before it 
^becomes manifest to the iiiuilitudc. I'liis is the extent of their superiutily. They arc 
the first to catch reflect a light, which, without their assistance, must in a short 
time be visible to those \\4io lie far beneath th»m.” Ther^|| an analogous allusion in 
Mackintosh’s Discourse on the Law of Nature and Nations. 

t ** There are two maxims of translation,” says Goethe, “ the one requires that the 
author of a foreign nation he hrouuht to us in such u manner tliat we may regard him 
as our own; the oili^'r, on the contrary, demands of us that we transport ourselves over 
to him, and adopt his situation, his mode of speaking, his peculiarities. The advan- 
tages of both are sufficiently known to all iii|tructed persons, from masterly examples.” 
We consider^he eecond of these maxims to be most applicable to the greatest work of 
so great an ^~Iior us Goethe, and Viave accordingly been guided by it in our speci- 
mens. For*sodoing we are happy to^e able to cite the example of one who has done 
more thou any one else to popularise transkitions in this country. In the Preface 
to her Characteristics of Goethe , after quoting the above passage, Mrs. Austin ex- 
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The next scene is laid in the emperor's court. What emperor? 
is a question which it would require the ingenuity of a Sir Tho- 
mas Brown to solve, according to whom what song the Syrens 
sang, or what name Achilles assumed when he hid himself 
amongst w'omen, though puzzling questions, are not beyond all 
conjecture." This anonymous emperor is seated in full pomp 
upon his throne, surrounded by all his officers of state, to w^hom 
he condescendingly addresses himself: — I greet my true, my 
loving subjects, congregated from far and near ; 1 see the sage 
(meaning the astrologer) at my side, but where tarries the fool:" 
The fool, it seems, has just been carried out drunk or in a fit, 
most probably by the contrivance of Mephistopheles, who in- 
stantly steps forward in his place, and proposes a riddle to his 
majesty. He puts it aside with the remark that riddles are for 
his council, and only (it is to be inferred) simple unadulterated 
folly for himself. The new^ fool, however, is regularly installed ; 
the emperor opens the conference? and all the high officers 
give their opinions upon the existing state of the realm, than 
which nothing can well be worse. The chancellor complains 
of the neglect of the law i, the commander in chief of the in- 
subordination of the army, the marshal of the household of the 
waste in the kitchen, and the first lord of the treasury expatiates 
on the empty state of his coffers (the grand source of all the other 
evils) in terms which might become Lord Althorp himself. The 
emperor, sorely puzzled, reflects a moment, ajid then turns to 
the fool, or rather to Mephistopheles disguised as such: Speak, 
fool, dost thou too know of no matter of complaint?" Mephis- 
topheles replies in the negative,' and expresses his astonishment 
that anything should be wanting where so much glittering splen- 


presses herself thus: " Tiic praise that a traifslated work might be taken for %n ori- 
ginal, is acceptable to the trauslalor only when the original is a work Jn which form is 
unimportant. A light narrative, a scientific exposition, or a plain statement of facts, 
which pretends to nothing as a work of art, cannot be too thoroughly naturalized. 
Whatever may be thought of the didiculties in the way of this Lind ot translation, they 
are slight compared with those attending the other kind, as any body who carefully 
studies the masterpieces in this way must perceive. In the former kind the requisites^ 
are two — the meaning of the author, and a*good vernacular styl^: in the latter, the 
translator has as far as possible to cu;|ibine with these the idiomatic tone of the author 
— to place him before the i^der with his national and individual peculiarities of thought 
and speech.’' 

No one can well doubt that she was right in following the lax mode with regard to 
Prince Piickler, and the strict mode with regard m Goethe — lh||t, in short, her judg- 
ment was as alfcurate, as her execution is admirame, in both instances ; but what ere 
those critics to say for themselves, who treated tier first mode of ttryinslaiing as the only 
one? As what we are here saying might^lead to an opinion that JN^s. Austin’s work is 
exclusively a translated one, it is but fair to add ?hat it contains a gree V Jeal of original 
matter of a very interesting sort, and altogether' constitutes one of th^most instructive 
and entertaining books on German literature which we possess. The notes contributed 
by Mr. A. Heller and Mr. H. C. Robinson will be found particularly valuable. 
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dour was to be seen. This calls forth a murmur from the 
courtiers, and such terms as rogue, liar, projector, &c. are in the 
course of being pretty freely applied, but Mephistopheles goes 
on undauntedly. We shall give his next speech, and the 
speeches called forth by it, entire, as some keen strokes of general 
satire will be found in them. 

" MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Where on this world is not something or other wanting? To this 
one, that ; to that one, this ; here, however, the thing wanting is cash. 
Truer, it is not to be gathered from this floor ; but wisdom can find a 
way to get at Xhe deepest. In the veins of the mountain, and under the 
foundations of walls, there is gold, coined and uncoined, to be found 5 
and if you ask me who is to bring it to light? — The power of endowed 
man's nature and mind. 

CHANCELLOR. 

Nature and mind — this is no language for Christians. On this 
account we burn Atheists, because such speeches are highly dangerous. 
Nature is sin, — mind is devil, — between them they give birth to doubt, 
their misformed hermaphrodite offspring. Not so with us. Only two 
races have sprpng up in the ancient realms of the emperor. I'hcse arc 
the worthy props of his throne 5 they are the priests and the knights ; 
they withstand evei-^ tempest, and take church and state for their re- 
compense. An opposition arises from the vulgar feeling of perverted 
minds: it is the heretics! the sorcerers! and they ruin state and coun- 
try. These wouldst thou now, with wanton jests, smuggle into this 
exalted circle 5 you rejoice in a corrupted heart j they are near akin to 
the fool. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

There I recognize the true man of learning. What you do not 
touch, is miles away in your eyes 5 what you do not grasp, is altogether 
Wanting 3 what yem do not count, you do not believe to be true j what 
you do not weigh,^as for you no weight; what you do not coin, that, 
in yoiir opinion, is valueless. ^ 

EMPEROR. 

Our wants are not to be supplied in this fashion. What wouldst 
thou with thy Lenten sermonizing? I have had enough of this eternal 
how and when 3 we want money, so set about getting it !'’ 

Thus exhorted^ Mephistopheles developes his plan, which is to 
begin digging^for subterraneous freasures Immediately, as all 
such, he observes, belong of right to the emperor. This plan is 
generally approved by all but the chancellor who does not think 
it in exact accordance ^with religion, and the emperor himself 
declares his intention of laying ^side his sword and sceptre and 
with his ^vn •illustrious hapds completing the job, if Mephisto- 
pheles li^pot, and of sending Mephistopheles to hell, if he lies. 
The astrologer, however, calls on t^iem to mitigate their zeal, and 
first finish the celebration of the approaching carnival. The em- 
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peror assents, and gives the word for a general rejoicing accord- 
7 the trumpets sound, and exeunt omnen but Mephistopheles, 
who concludes the scene with a sneer : ** How desert and good 
fortune are linked together, this never occurs to fools; if they had 
the stone of the philosopher, they would want the philosopher 
for the stone.” Nt 

The subject of the next scene is a mask got up by Faust for 
the amusement of the emperor, irregular and extravagant in the 
extreme. Gardeners, flower-girls, olive-branches, rose-buds, 
flshermen, bird-catchers, wood-hewers, parasites, satirists, - the 
Graces, the Parcae, the.^Furies, Fear, Hope, Prudence,, Zoilo- 
Thersites, Pan, Plutus, Fauns, Gnomes, Satyrs, Nymphs, are 
amongst the things and persons which come forward in the course 
of the entertainment. The verses placed in their mouths are 
often very beautiful, but appear to have no reference to a plot. 
There is also some clever general satire; for instance, the mo- 
ther and daughter (at p. 28) seem introduced for the purpose of 
inculcating a somewhat similar moral to that of the ** Mothers 
and Daughters” of Mrs. Gore. Tlie scene closes, like most of 
our melodrames, with a general blaze, which is also described 
with great spirit by the herald. ^ ^ 

The next scene is in one of the palace pleasure gardens, where 
the Court is found assembled as before, and the Emperor is 
represented thanking Faust for the mask, and congratulating him- 
self on having discovered such a treasure of a man. Their con- 
verse is suddenly interrupted by the entrance of the Marshal of 
the Household, the Commander in Chief,^nd the Lord Treasurer, 
to announce that all their distresses have been suddenly ren^oved 
by the creation of an odd sort of paper-money, bills promising 
payment in the emperor’s name when the subterranean treasure 
before mentioned should be dug up. The circulation ot this 
paper appears to have produced^ nearly the same effect in the 
emperor’s dominions as the South Sea scheme in England or 
Law’s project in France, which, we presume, it must be intended 
to ridicule. The people are represented as running absolutely^ 
wild at their fanci^^d accession of 'health, and the enjperor amuses 
himself by bestow^j^ portions of it on the followws of ,his court, 
on condition of their declaring what use they intend to make 
of what they receive. The humour thus elicited does not rise 
beyond con^mon-place. One says that* he will l»ad a merry life 
upon it, a second that he wdll buy chains and rings for his sw'cet- 
heart; a third has a fancy for good wine, and a fourth for sausages; 
a fifth proposes to redeem his mortgages, and a sixth to add it to 
his hoard. The fool comes Ijst, and might well hJve been ex- 
pected to say something sharp, but he simply avows a wdsli to 
become a landholder, and yet is complimented by Mephistophd^s 
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on his wit. Faust and Mephistopheles are then represented 
walking in a dark gallery, whither Faust has withdrawn Mephis- 
topheles, to procure the means of exhibiting Helen and Paris 
before the emperor, to whom he has pledged his word to that 
effect. Mephistopheles answers at first evasively : he has nothing 
(he says) to do with the heathen world, they live in a hell of their 
own ; there is one mode, however — Faust must repair to certain 
Goddesses called, par e?nineuce. The Mothers, dwelling in the 
deepest recesses of unearthly solitudes, through which he is to be 

S uided by a key bestowed for that purpose by Mephistopheles. 

'aust, shudders at the name, but undertakes the adventure and 
sets out. 

The following scene represents the assembling of the court; 
Mephistopheles cures a blonde beauty of freckles, and a brunette 
of lameness, and bestows a love-potion on a third ; after which 
exploits, w'e proceed to the grand hall, where the emperor and his 
suite are awaiting the arrival of Faust for the promised spectacle 
to begin. He appears at last, emerging as it were from the stage; 
he is dressed in sacrificial robes, and a tripod accompanies him. 
His first words are a solemn adjuration to The Mothers. The 
effect appears from the following scene, which we shall give : — 

ASTItOLOOER. 

Hardly does the glowing key touch the shell, when upon the instant 
a dark mist veils the space ; it glides in, it undulates like a cloud, dilated, 
rounded, contracted, divided, paired. And now, behold a masterpiece 
of the spirits ! they make music as they move. An l-know-not-wbat hows 
from ethereal tones 5 the shafts of the columns, even the triglyph rings j 
I verily believe the wholeHemple is nnging. The mist sinks ; out of the 
light gauze steps forth a beautiful youth, keeping time as he comes on. 
There ends my oQce; I need not to name him; who could fail to re- 
cognise the lovely Paris ! , 

LADY. 

Oh, what a brilliancy in blooming youth ! 

A SECOND. 

Fresh, and full of juice as an apricot ! 

AoTUIRD. 

The delicatdy traced, the sweetly swelling lips ! 

* * A FOURTH. 

Thou would fain sip at such a goblet. 

^ A FIFTH. ^ 

He is certainly pretty, though not so very delicate. 

A SikTH. 

He might well be a little ihore sprightly. 

^ ,JCNIOHT. 

I believe the shepherd boy is here to be traced throughout; nothing of 
the prince, and of courtly bearing, nothing. 
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ANOTUEB. 

Weill well! half naked the youngster is handsome enough I dare sayi 
but we must $rst see him in harness. 

LADY. 

He sits dowoi softlyi pleasingly. 

KNIGHT. 

You would find it very pleasant in his lap. 

ANOTHER. 

He bends his arm so gracefully over his head. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

What boorishness! that I take to be unallowable! 

LADY. 

You men find something to carp at in everything. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

To stretch himself in the presence of the emperor ! 

LADY. 

It is only acting ! He believes himself quite alone. 

CHAMBERLAIN. 

The drama itself should here be according to the rules of etiquette. 

' LADY. 

Sleep has gently overcome the beautiful youth. 

THE CHAMBERLAIN. 

He will soon snore^ as is no more than natural. 

YOUNG LADY {transported,) 

What divine halo mingles with the atmosphere^ thrilling my heart 
to its core. 

AN OLDER ONE. . 

Truly ! a breath is breathed deep into my soulj it comes from him. 

THE OLDEST. 

It is the bloom of growth, prepared like ambrosia in the youth, and 
scattered atmospherically around. 

HELEN {comj,ng forth). 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

There she is then ! I shall now be left at rest for her. She is pretty, 
no doubt, but she does not suit me. 

ASTROLOGER. • 

This once there is nothing meye for me to do — 1 allow^s a gentleman, 

I acknowledge it. The fair one comes, and had I tcftigues^of fire! — 
Much, time immemorial, has been sung of beauty. — He to whom she 
appears will be beside liimself, he to whom she should belong were too 
blest. 

FAUST. 

Have I still eyes? Is the full stream of beauty poured deep into my 
soul ? My fear-fraught expedition brjngs forth the happiest result. 
How worthless, unexpanded, was the vvorld to me ! W^at is it now 
since my initiation ? For the first worth wishing for, solid, durable ! 
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May the breath of life abandoti me, if I ever become estranged from 
thee again. The fair form wbtch once before enchanted me, which in 
the magical reflection blest, was but a frothy image of such loveliness. 
Thou art she to whom I ofier up as a tribute the highest emotions of my 
soul, the essence of passion, desire, love, adoration, madness. 

MEPHiSTOPHELES {from the box-) 

Compose yourself, however, and do not forget your part. 

AN ELDERLY LADY. 

Large, well formed^ only the head too small. 

A YOUNG ONE. 

Only look at her foot ! How could it be bigger ! 

DIPLOMATIST. 

I have seen princesses of this kind ; in my opinion she is lovely from 
bead to foot. 

COURTIER. 

She is softly and slyly approaching the sleeper. 

LADY. 

How odious by the side of a form of youthful purity. 

POET. 

Her beauty throws a halo over him. « 

LADY. ^ 

Endyfliion and Diana ! whdt a picture ! 

THE POET. 

Quite right ! The Goddess seems to sink down ; she leans over to 
inhale bis breath 5 enviable indeed, a kiss ! — The measure is full. 

DUENNA. 

Before all the company ! It is really too bad. 

FAUST. 

A fearful favour for the youth ! — 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Softly, silence ! Let the phr.ntom do what it will* 

COURTIER. 

She steals away softly, he wakes ! 

LADY. 

She looks around ! 1 thought as much. 

COtURTIEB. 

He is amazed ! What has happenqi is a wonder to him. 

LADY. 

What she sees before her is no wonder to her. 

, COURTIER. 

She graciously turns to him. 

• ' LADY. 

I see already she is taking him under her tuition ; in such a situation 
all men are, dull ; I dare say be believes himself to be the first. 

"hniolt. 

Let me admire her ! Majestically elegant ! 
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LADY. 

The courtesan ! That now I call vulgar. 

PAGE. 

I should like full well to be in his place. 

COURTIER. 

Wlio would not be caught in such a toil ? 

LADY. 

The jewel has passed through many a band^ the gilding too is to- 
lerably tarnished. 

ANOTHER. 

She has been good for nothing from her tenth year upwards. 

KNIGHT. 

Each takes the best be can as opportunity o 6 fers ; I would stick by 
this lovely residue. 

A MAN OF LEARNING. 

1 see her plainly^ but 1 am free to own^ it is a matter of doubt 
whether she be the right one. Her presence leads astray into exag- 
geration 3 I hold, before all, to what is written. There then I read : she 
particularly delighted all the grey beards of Troy ; and in my opinion, 
that agrees exactly 3 I am not young, and yet she delights me. 

ASTROLOGER. 

Boy no longer — a bold hero, he embraces her, who can sc^cely get 
away from him. With vigorous arm he raises her on high. Will he 
really carry her off? 

FAUST. 

Confounded fool ! Thou darest ! Thou hearest not ! hold ! that is 
too much. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

Yet thou thyself art making the silly spirit-play. 

ASTROLOGER. 

One word more ! After all that has happened, I call the piece, The 
Rape of Helen. 

FAUST. 

What rape ! Am I for nothing here. Is not this key in my hand. 
It led me hither to firm ground, through the horrors and the waves and 
billows of solitudes. Here do 1 plant my foot. These are realities. 
From hence the spirit is free to struggle with spirits, and prepare itself 
the double realm, the mighty one. Far off as she was^ how can she 
be nearer. I will rescue her, aid she is doubly mine^ Be bold 1 ye 
Mothers ! Mothers, ye must secure it me. Who has known*ber once, 
can never part from her again. 

ASTROLOGER. 

^Vhat art tlfou doing, Faust ! With vioAnt hand he seizes on her, 
the form is already troubled. He^turas the key toWasds the youth, 
touches him \ Woe to us, woe ! Now — pow ! 

(Explosion, Faust is stretched <m the gi'ound. The Spites ascend iis 

vapour • 
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MEPHIST0PHELE6. 

{Who takes Faust upon kis shoulders.) 

There you have it now ! to burden himself with fools will at last 
bring the devil himself to shame. {Darkness, tvmulty* 

There is some sj)ice of humour in parts of this scene« but 
Faust’s burst of admiration at the appearance of Helen is in t)ur 
opinion excelled by that which Marlowe has put into his mouth 
on a similar occasion. To give the reader the opportunity of 
comparison, we shall copy it: 

, (Enter Helen again, pasmg ooer between two Cupids.) 

FAUSTUS. 

" Was this the face that launchU a thousand ships 
And burnt the topless towrs of Ilium ? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal vvith a kiss. 

Her lips suck forth my soul! see where it flies. 

Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again. 

Here will I dwell, for Heav'n is in these lips. 

And all is dross that is not Helena. 

I will be Paris, and for love of^hee, 

Instead of Troy shall Wittenberg be sack’d ; 

'•And I will combat with weak Menelaus, 

And wear thy colours on my plumed crest j 
Yea, I will wound Achilles in the heel, 

And then return to Helen for a kiss. 

— Oh ! thou art fairer than the evening air, 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars: 

Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter, 

When he appeaFd to hapless Semele ; 

More lovely than the monarch of the sky 
In wanton Arethusa s azure arms ; 
o And none but thou sh^lt be iny paramour.”* 

So ends the first act. At the commencement of the second 
we find Faust laid on an old-fashioned bed in his old study, with 
Mephistopheles attending him. He whom Helen paralyses 
(says the latter) comes not easily to his senses again.” From a 
‘ conversation ^between Mephistopheles and an attendant, it ap- 
pears that, ever since Faust’s disappearance, Wagner has lived on 
in his house, and has now attained to almost as great a reputation 
as his master. At the opening of the scene he has been long' 
busied in his ^laboratory, endeavouring, like anotl^er Franken- 

♦ “There is vne passage more, which *18 so striking ana beautiful, so iike a rap-' 
tuTOUs and deeply passionate dreaib, that I cannot help quoting it here : it is the Ad- 
dress to the Ajpparition of Helen.’*- Wariiw’s Ucturei on the Dramtic Literature the 
Age of Elizabeth. * ^ v 
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stein, to discover the principle of life. To make the train of old 
associations complete* the Student, now a Bachelor* enters, and 
thus affords us an d|>portunity of seeing how far he has profited 
by Mephistopheles* advice. He is made to develope his own 
mental constitution as follows : 

BACCALAUA^S. 

It Is, in my opinion, mere presumption, that at the worst period 
man will be something, when man is no longer any thing. The life of 
man lives in the blood, and where does that stir as in the youngster ? 
That is life-blood in fresh vigour which makes itself new life out of life. 
Then all is stirring, then something is done, the weak falls, the strong 
strides on. Whilst we have been winning half the world, what then 
have ye been doing ? nodded, thought, dreamed, weighed, — plan, never 
any thing but plan ! Of a surety, old age is a cold fever in the frost of 
capricious necessity. If a man has passed thirty years, then is he already 
as good as dead. It were best to put you to death betimes. 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

The devil can add nothing to this. 

BACCALAUREUS. 

If I do not will it, there cannot be a devil. 

MEPHISTOPHELES (oside). 

The devil, though, may come across yod before long. 

BACCALAUREUS. 

This is youth's noblest calling! The world, it was not before I 
created it : 1 brought the sun up out of the sea ; with me began the change- 
ful course of the moon ; the day decked itself on my account 5 the earth 
grew green and blossomed to meet me: at' my nod, in that first night, 
the pomp of all the stars developed itself ; who but I set you free from 
all the bonds of philisterlike* contracting thoughts ? I, however, eman- 
cipated as my mind assures me, gladly pursue my inward light, and ad- 
vance boldly, in a transport most peculiarly my own, — the clear ^fore 
me, and the dark behind.” / (Exit.) 

The readers of Madame de Stael’s Germany will be at no loss 
to discover what Goethe is aiming at in the last speech of the 
Bachelor. The object is to guiz Fichte, who, on one occasion, is 
said by her to have pushed idealis^ to the length of saying that 
in the next lecture he was going to create God. Of course, all 
he meant was, that he was al»out to show how the idea of the 
Deity arose in the mind. 

After this dialogue we are conducted into Wagner’s laboratory, 
who has just succeeded in manufactuilng an Hbmunculus, a 


* VhilistBr is a cant term iirst brought into use by tlie students at die German uni- 
versities. It is generally employed to designate ibcommon-place prosaic jort of penou» 
full of wise sawi and modern instances. 
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clever little imp. incarcerated in a bottle, bearing a strong resem- 
blance to the Devil upon Two Sticks. He is introduced appa- 
rently to act as a guide to the Classical *Walpurgis Night; 
M^histopheles. as has been lalready intimated, having no juris- 
diction over the heathen world. Of this Classical Walpurgis 
Night itself, whicK occupiesithe next sixty or seventy pages, it is 
quite impossible to give any thing like a regular description or 
analysis ; though the readers of the First Part of Faust may form 
some notion of it on being fold, that it is formed upon pretty 
nearly the same plan as the wilder part of the scenes upon the 
Block^berg, with the difference, that all the characters are classi- 
cal. The number of these is previous. Besides other mon- 
sters of various sorts, we find Erichtho, the Sphynx, the Sirens, 
the Pigmies, the Nymphs, Chiron, talking Dactyls, Lamise, 
Anaxagor^^ Thales, Dryas, Phorky as, Nereids, Tritons, Nereus, 
Proteus, and many other less familiar names, which it W'ould be 
wearisome to recapitulate, all scattering apothegms or allusions at 
random, with (we say it with all due humility) very little imme- 
diate fitness or point. 

The Helena, which in some sensfe may be considered a part 
of the Classical Walpurgis Night, follows, and forms the third act 
of the continuation. This was printed six or seven years ago, and 
has been pretty generally condemned as a failure. A full account 
of It, with ample extracts, appeared in the second number of the 
Foreign Review, from the pen of a distinguished German scholar, 
whom w'e are also proud ti call a contributor of our own. A 
very brief abstract is therefore all we think it now necessary to 
attempt. 

Helen enters upon the stage (before the palace of Menelaus 
at Sparta,) accompanied by a chorus of captive Trojan women. 
From her opening speech 'it appears that she has just landed 
with her lord, w'ho has sent her on before, and is expected to follow 
immediately. She has been directed to prepare all things for a 
sacrifice, but on entering the palace for this purpose, she en- 
counters an apparition in the shape of a gigantic old woman, 
* who, before .Helen has well 'done relating what she had seen to 
the chorps, comes forth in propriu persona. This is Phorkyas, 
who begins by upbraiding Helen, and gets into a not very edify- 
ing squabble with her maids. But the main object is to frighten 
them away ; with this r iew Phorkyas plays on Helen’s fears by 
suggesting, that, amidst all the required preparations for the sacri- 
fice, nothing had yet transpirdti as to the intended victim, and 
that the victim was most phqbably herself. It is further intimated 
that the cfforus had nothing .v^ry pleasing to look forward to, and 
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l^nelaus’ treatment of Daiphobus^ wbota/ nosa ears he 
cropped^ is considarately alliJ^ed to in ilkistratij^df . Spartan 

abkf’s moda^^uf daalipg with bis enemies. /!l^ p}an succeeds, 
.and the Quean consen|s. to to^a neiglmouiingKcgjUOtry 
of barbarians, described in glpwing colours by PhorLyas* In- 
stantly clouds veil the 8cen§, whiclri^hifts to |^e innner court of a 
town, surrounded by ipch fantastic thiildings of^e middle hges. 
She is here received by Faust, the lord of the p^e, who appears 
dragging along one Lynceus,< hts watchman, in chains^ for not 
giving due notice of the beauty’s approach. Lynceus excuses 
himself in fine flowing verse^ and receives his pardon as ^ matter 
of course. Faust makes;||;Qod use of bis time, and is rapid^jr 
growing into high favour with Helen, when Phorkyas rushes in 
with the tidings that Menelaus^ with all his army is at hand. 
Faust, exclaiming ^ ^ > 

Nur der verdient die Gunst der Frauen, * 

Der kraftigst sie zu schiitzen weiss,” ; 

which may be freely rendered — 

None but the Ijrave, 

None but the brave. 

None but the brave deserve the fair’*— - ^ 

starts up to encounter the enemy, but, instead of being turned 
into a battle-field, the scene changes into a beautiful Arcadian 
landscape, $et round with leafy bowers, amongst which Faust and 
Helen contrive to lose themselves |pr a time. Whilst they are 
out of sight, Phorkyas converses, ^h the chorus, and amongst 
other topics describes to them a beautiful Cupid-like sort of boy, 
called Euphorion, who directly afterwards comes forward with 
Helen and Faust. This youngster, after eidiorting by turns all 
the party to merriment, and behaving with some ru^ness tft one 
of the young ladies of the chorus, wdio out of sheer modesty 
vanishes intp air, springs jupon a high rock, talks wildly about 
battles and^ ws^rJike fame, and fintshes by bounding up into tb^ 
air, througli wfa^ he darts like a rocket, with a stream of bright- 
ness in his train, leaving bis* clothes and lyre upon the ground. * 
The ^Qt now hurries to a oonclusion; Helen i^as Faust fare- 
well, and throws herself into his arms to give him a farewell kiss, 
but the corporeal part of her vanishes, and only her veil and vest 
remain in his embrace. Tbese^o^ever, also dissolve into 
clouds, w^jlc^ encircle Faust, lift him up on high, and finally fly 
away with diim^ Phorkyas picks w Euphorion’s clothes and 
lyre, and seats herself by a pillar in&p front of the stage. , , 

leader of the chorus, supposing be^ m be gone for g6od ana 
exhorts the chorus to avail themSefves of the opportunity of 
VOL. Xll. NO, xxiii. ^ f H 
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la Hade^, which th^y decline, saying, tha^ as haf« 
baen giyaA back lathe light of the day, they prefer remaiqipg tbai^, 
though at the same time well aware that they are no longer to bo 
considered as persons. One part prpfess an intention of re- 
maining is Hamadryads, living among and having their being 
in trees ; a second propose ta exist as echoes ; a third, to be the 
animating spirits of brooks ; and a fourth, to take up t^ir abode 
in viufyards. After this declaration of their respective intentions, 
the curtain falls, and Phorkyas, laying aside the mask and veil, 
comes forward in his or her real character of Mephistopheles, 
to comment (this is the stage direction) so far as might be 
necessary, in the way of epilogue on |he piece.'’ 

The fourth act is conversant with more familiar matters, but its 
bearing on the main action is equally remote. The scene is a high 
mountain. A cloud comes down and breaks apart: Faust steps 
forth and soliloquises : a seven-mile boot walks up; then another; 
then Mephistopheles, upon whose appearance the boots hurry off, 
and we see and hear no more of them. A dialogue takes place 
between Faust and Mephistopheles, in the course of which it 
appears that Faust has formed some mew desire, which he tells 
Mephistopheles to guess. He guesses empire, pleasure, glory, 
but It is none of them ; Faust has grown jealous of the daily in- 
croachments of the sea, and his w'ish is step by^ step to shut it 
out. Just as this wish is uttered, the sound of trumpets is heard; 
the cause is explained by Mephistopheles. Our old friend, the 
emperor, is advancing to encounter a rival, whom his ungrateful 
subjects have set up. Mephistopheles proposes to Faust to aid 
him and gain from his gratitude the grant of a boundless extent of 
strand for their experiment, to which Faust apparently consents. 
Three spirits are called up by Mephistopheles, in the guise of 
afmid men, to assist. Fauet joins the Emperor’s army and 
proffers him the aid of his mep. The fight commences, and is 
won by the magical assistance of F^ust. Sonie of \}^e changes 
of the battle are sketched with great force and spirit, as seen frpin 
the rising ground, where the emperor, Faust andl^ephistopheles 
* are witnessing it. This, by ihe by, was Sir Walter Scott’s fa- 
vourite mode qf describing and (here is hardly a descriptioi) of 
any sort in the poem before us which is not placed in the mputh 
of some one looking down from a commanding point of view 
upon the scepe. The ^ast scene of the act is laid in th^ rebel 
emperor’s tent,^ where several plunderers are busily Engaged until 
disturbed byjhe entrance of the»victorious emperor with four of 


V Sev^al instances are enumerated in Mr. L. Adolphus* den&litfui letters on the 
Antlrvr of Waw\ey. — p. 242,, 
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his chiefs^ each of whom he rewards with tome Mtt of honour* 
Then enters an archbishop, who reproaches the emperor for 
leaguing himsel/ with sorcerers, and succeeds in ei^forting e 
handsome endowment forthe church. 

The first scene of the fifth and last act represetlls ah ag^ 
couple (Baucis and Philemon by name), extending their hos- 
pitality to a stranger^ From a few words which drop from 
them, it appears that their cottage stands in the way of Faust’s 
improvements, and that, Ahab-Iike, he has already manifested an 
undue eagerness to possess himself of it. The next scene repre- 
sents a palace, with an extensive pleasure garden and •a large 
canal. Faust appears in extreme bid age, and plunged in thought* 
The subject of bis meditations is the cottage of the old coUplej, 
which ** comes him cramping in,” and spoils the symmetry of hih 
estate. A richly-laden vessel arrives, but the cargo fails to soOtfao 
him; the little property which he does not possess would embittef* 
he says, the possession of a world. All is now deep night, and 
Lynceus the watchman is on his tower, when a fire breaks out in 
the cottage of the old couple, thus vividly described. It is l#yQ* 
ceus, looking down from his watch tower, who speaks: 

** But. I am not placed up so high heie solely for my own pleasure; 
what a fearful horror threatens me from out the darkened world ! I see 
fire-sparks sprouting through the double night of the lime-trees, and 
stronger and stronger rages a glow, fanned by the air-curi^nt. Ah! the 
inner hut is blazing, which was so moss-covered and damp. Speedy aid 
is necessary ; no deliverance is at hand.^ Alas, the good old couple, in 
other times so careful about the fire, .they are falling a prey to the con- 
flagration. What a horrible adventure ! Flames are flaring, the black 
mossed building is reddening in the glow. If the good old people 
could but save themselves from the raging burning hell ! Light tongue- 
like flashes ascend between the leaves ^d branches; dry boughs, which 
burn flarlhgly, glow a moment and fall in ? Ought ye eyes of min^ to 
witness it? Am I doomed to he so¥ar sighed. The little chapel gives 
way under the fall and weight of the boughs;, the winding tops are 
already wrapped in forked flames ; the hollow trunks, purple-red with 
the glow, are buriljng to the very roots. 

(A long paus^. — Song.) 

What was once so grateful to ^be sight, is gone with the* ages that 
are past.” 

Mephistopheles, with three sailors belonging to the vessel, has 
set fire to tlip cottage, and the old couplb perish in^the conflagra- 
tion. Without any immediate connection with tbe.foregoi^ in-* 
cidents, fourgfey old women are* brought upon the Stage — Guilt, 
Want, Care and Misery — and hold uninteresting conversation* 
with Faust. We have then I^epbistopheles acting as overseer 
to a set of workmen (earthly as well as unearthly, it would 
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seem) employed in consummating Faust’s wish of limiting the 
dominion of the waves. We give the whole of the concluding 
part of the scene, rendered into as literal English as we could 
command, conceiving this to be one of those instances in which 
the matter is not more an object of curiosity than the form : 

FAUST. 

“A marsh extends 'along the mountain's foot, infecting all that is 
already won: to draw off the noisome pool — the last would be the 
crowning success j I lay open a space for many millions to dwell, not 
safely it is true, but in free activity: the plain, green and fruitful; men 
and iiockfl fortliwith made happy on the newest soil, forthwith settled on 
the. mound's iirm base, which the eager industry of the people has 
thrown up. Here within, a land like Paradise; there without, the flood 
may rage up to the brim, and as it nibbles powerfully to shoot in, the 
c^munity throngs to close up the openings. Yes, heart and soul am I 
di^yoted to this wish ; this is the last resolve of wisdom. He only de- 
^rves freedom and life who is daily compelled to conquer them for him- 
self j and thus here, hemmed round by danger, bring childhood, man- 
hood and old age their well-spent years to a close. I would fain see 
jsiieh a busy multitude, — stand upon free soil with free people. I might 
then say to the moment — * »Stay, thou arf so fair!* The trace of my 
earthly days cannot perish in penturics. In the presentiment of such 
exalted bliss I now enjoy the most exalted moment. 

(Fmst sinks back : t/ie Lemures take him vp and place him vpon 
the ground.) 

MGPUISTOPHELES. 

No pleasure satisfies him, no happiness contents him, so is he ever in 
pursuit of changing forms : the last, the worst, the empty moment, the 
p^r one wishes to hold it Vast. He who withstood me so vigorously! 
Time has obtained the mastery, here lies the greybeard in the dust ! The 
clock stands still ! 

• q^iioRus. 

Stands still ! It is as sileflt as midnight. The index hand falls. 


MEPHISTOPHELES. 

It falls ; it is concluded. * ^ 

CHORT78. 

« It is past. 

» MEPHikTOPHELES. 

Past! a stupkl word! Why past?* Past and pnre Nothing, perfect 

satneness. To what purpose then is eternal production ; to bear away 

what is produced to nothingness. — There it is past." What is to be 
in that ? [t is as goo(^ as if it had never been, and yet it is driven 
ropnd in the circle as if it were. I should theiefore prefer'-the Etefnally 
Vpid. ^ 

leJiur. — Solo. 

Who has built^the liuusc so ill, 

'With shovels and with spades? 
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LEMURES. — Chqnts^ 

With thee, dead guest, ib hempen vest, * 

Matters have gone far too well. 

, LEMUR. — Solo, 

Who has tended the . saloon so ilU 
Where were left table and chairs ? 

LEMURES. — Chorus* 

It was borrowed for a short time. 

There are so many creditors. 

MEPtllSTOrHELES. 

There lies the bodyj and if the spirit seeks to fly off, 1 Wilt at ott(^ 
exhibit my blood-signed title; but unfortunately there ate now ^ tni^ 
inodes of rescuing souls from the devil. On the old way, one is rudely 
encountered; on the new one, we are not favoured. In other 
1 would have done it alone ; now I am obliged to fetch helpers. Evety 
thing goes wrong with us ! Hereditary custom, ancient right — nothing; 
absolutely nothing, is any longer to be depended upon. Pdtmcrly it 
flew out with the last breath: 1 lay in wait for it, and, like the quickest 
mouse, snap ! I held it in my fast-closed claws. Now it lingers,^ and 
will not leave the gloomy spGit, the loathsome dwelling of the Wretched 
corpse : the elements which hate each other, they will drive it forth 
contemptuously in the end. And when* I have been plagiliilg myself to 
death for hours and days — When ? How ? and Where ? — that is the un- 
lucky question — old Death lost the quick power — the Wliether ? has cer- 
tainly long been doubtful. I often gazed longingly upon the stiff limbs ; 
it was only seeming, it stirred, it revived again. {Phantastical conjura* 
tion-gestures like a^flugelmaii,) 

But come on boldly! Double your paCe, ye of the straight, ye of the 
crumpled horn ! From the old deviFs block and grain bring the jaws 
of hell along with you. Hell, in truth, has many jaws! many! It 
yawns for rank and dignity. Yet even in this last sport folks will not 
be so sceptical in future. {The horrible jaw of hell opens on the Ifft,) 
Teeth gnash ; from the vault of the gulf the fire-stream bursts rag- 
i ugly forth, and,^in the seething vapour of the back-ground I see the 
flame- city in ei^lasting glow. The red conflagration darts up even to 
the teeth ; damned souls, hoping salvation, swim up; but the hyena, 
with its colossal bulk, crushes them back, and they tread anew theii; 
scalding, agonizing path. In the coAiers much still rqnains to be un- 
veiled, so much of the horriblest in the narrowest space U, You vfiy well 
to terrify sinners, yet they hold it for falsehood, and delusion, and dreaips. 

(To the thick-set devils with short straight horns.) * ' 

NoW| ye Ijig-bcllicd fellows, with the fiier^ checks, y<j4 glow so 'i^bbdily, 
fattened with hell's brimstone ; clod-like, short, never-animated necks:! 
Watch here belovv whether it stflues like phosphorus! That is' the 
soul. Psyche with the wings ; if you tear them off, it is a flltfay worui ^ 
1 will put my seal upon it, then away ^itb it into the fieri^whirlwind^ 
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Keep a watch on the lower regionSf ye gullets, that is your duty ; 
whether it prefers dwelling there, is not so precisely known. It likes 
living in the navel — take care, or it will slip away from you there. 

{To the parched dtmh with long crumpled horns.) 

Ye jolly boys, ye giants like flugelxnen ! grasp up into the air, try 
unceasingly; keep your arms ready, your claws sharp, that you may 
seize the fluttering, the evanescent. It is certainly but badly off in the 
old dwelling-place, and the Genius must soon come forth. 

( Glory from above, to the right'*) 

The Heavenly Host here chaunt a short hymn, formed of 
broken, uocoonerted sentences, which it is impossible to translate. 
Mephistopbeles continues : 

I bear discordant SQUiids, revolting jangle; it comes, with unwelcome 
day, from aboveir It is the boyish, girlish strumming, such as metho- 
di^ical tastes may approve. Ye kpow how we, in hours of deepest 
wickedness, meditated annihilation to the human race. The wickedest 
we invented, suits well with their devotion. 

They come in glittering array, the boobies ! Thus have they snatched 
many a one away from us, encountering us with our own weapons ; 
they are devils too, but disguised. To lose on this occasion, were everlast- 
ing shame upon you ; forward to the grave, and keep firm at the brink. 

• f 

CHORUS OP ANGELS ( strcwing roses.) 

Roses, ye dazzling, ye 
Balsam diffusing. 

Fluttering, hovering, 

Mysteriously life-infusing, 

Bewinged with little boughs, 

Let Ibose from your buds. 

Hasten to bloom. 

Spring arise ! 

Purple and green ; 

Bear Pamdisa 

Away to the’resting one. 

MEPHiSTOPHELES ( to thc sutanic crew.) 

What do you bend and tremble at ? is that thf Wont of bell ? Keep 
your gcound theij and let them streW. Every dolt to his place. They think 
perhaps to snow ip the burning devils with such blossomings. It melts 
and shrivels' at your breath. Now blow away. Enough, enough ! the 
whole troop pales at the exhalations you send forth. Not so powerfully; 
close mouth and nose. In truth, you have blown too strong. That 
yolt^^ould' never *know the frue measure! That not only* shrivcis, it 
browns yonder, it ‘^burns ! Already ij^it onwards with poison- 

ofvdy clear flam^. Make head against it^j^djaw jpurselVes firmly to- 
gether. Their vigour vanishes ! gone is all their courage ! The devils 
feel the insftiu^ting influence of the hit|^eii;o uncongenid glow. 



JSfe Second Part of 

ANGBLB. 

Tbe blessed blossoms, 

Tbe gladdening flames. 

Love do they difiPuse, 

Bliss do they prepare. 

As heart could wish, 

Wq^As the true ones, 

Ether in azure ^ 

To the eteraal Hosts 
Every where day ! 

StEPHlSTOi^ttELES. 

Oh cui*se, oh shame on such simpletons ! The devils Stahd upoti th^t 
heads, the clumsy fools turn bead over heels, and tumble, stern roreiUOSl^ 
into hell. Be the well-merited hot bath a blessing for you ! I however 
remain at my post . — ( contending with the hovering ^rosesk) 

Will o'th'wisp, advance ! thou, glitter as brightly as thou wilt, when 
grasped, thou remainest but a filthy jelly. Why flutterest thou^ Wilt 
thou begone ! It sticks like pitch and brimstone to my neck. 

ANGELS. — (Chorus.) 

What does not belong to you 
Must you* avoid ; 

What stii's your inmost soul 
May ye not bear. » 

If it burst in by force 
We must take care. 

Love conducts 
Only lovers in here! 

MEPHISTOPHELES. 

My head, ray heart, my liver bups ; a ^uper-devilish elementji fat 
sharper than the fire of hell ! Therefore are ye such dreadful objects 
of pity, unfortunate lovers 1 who, scorned, gaze with twisted necks after 
tbe loved ones. 

Me too ! What draws my bead to that side ? I am more^er in 
sworn strife with you ! Your asp^ was in other times so bitterly 
hostile to me. Has something forei^ to my nature come over me? I 
take a pleasure in looking at them — the charming young creatures ; what 
is it that forbids me tq curse ? And if I suffer myself to be befooled, 
who then will be called 4* fool for the future ? These young i;qgues, whom, 
I detest, they appear far loo loveabfe to me 1 'Ye lo^ly young crea- 
tures, tell tafc ; are not ye too of Lucifer’s race. Ye are so pretty, irt truth 
1 would fain kiss you. I feel as if you came quite apropos. It seems as 
pleasing, as natural, as if I bud already seen you a thousahd tiiqes, with 

J Vdtit sltuti^ iort of kittenlike attractivenei^. With ^^ery IdblL do ye 
grow ftMr fiid fairer. Oh come nearer, , oh ghidgc ifle hot k look ! 

ing, wherefore retreatest thou ? 

We are coming i|earer, abide^f thou canst. 4 ' 

(The angels^ spreading ikmsdoes^ around, occupy the whok space.) . 
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MEPHtSTOPHELES ( xvko is dfivcTt mto the Proscenium.) 

You rail at us as damned spirits, and you yourselves are the true 
wizards for you lead both man and woman astray. What a cursed 
adveutul^e ! Is this love’s element ? My whole body is steeped in 
fire j I scarcely feel the burning in my neck. Ye wave hither and 
tbitjier; but descend, move youi^weet limbs a little more after the man- 
ner of the world. Assuredly, seriousness b^omes you right well, but I 
would fain see you smile'for once ^that were to me an eternal delight. 
1 mean, as when lovers look ; a liffie turn of the mouth, and it is done. 
Thou tall youngster, thou could I ne fondest of 5 the priestish air will 
not sit on you at all, so look at me^a little more wantonly ^ you might 
also go more becomingly naked, the long robe is over-modest. They 
turn round — seen from behind ! The wenches are really too appe- 
tizing. ' 

CHORUS OF ANGELS. 

Turn to the azure light 
Ye living Hamas ! 

Those who are damned 
Let Truth make whole; 

That they from the wicked one 
Gladly may loose themselves 3 
In the All-Uniting 
Blissful to ]be. 

MEPHisTOPHELES ( composing himself.) 

What is come to me ? Job-like, boil on boil, the whole fellow, who 
shudders at himself, and at the same time triumphs when he reviews 
his whole sel^'wtiea he confides* in himself and his stock: the noble 
parts of the devil are saved, the love-fit breaks out upon the skin. The 
abominable flames are already burnt out, and, as 1 ought, 1 curse you 
all together ! 

CHORUS OF ANGELS. 


Flames of Holiness ! 

Whom they flit around. 

Feels in t^^Ufe 
Blest wit&lne good. 

All united, 

Arise and glorify •, 

^ The air is purified, 

^ "The Spirit may breathe ! 

(They aicend^ hearing off the infinortal part of Faust.) . 

MEPHISTOPHELES (looking Tound.) 

But how ? whither are they gone ? Young as you are^ you have over- 
i^cbc^ me. TBey have flov^n heavenwards with the boot^ f Ifor thi^Jiave 
they been nibblii^ at this grave! a greft^singularly precious treasure 
has been wrested from, me ; the exalWd ^hicb h^d f^ledged itself to 
mip, this have .they cunningly sr^iuggled away frortS me. ' To whom tnust 
I now comp&ln ^ijvho will regain my fairly won right for me. Thou 
art cheated in thy olid days ; thou hast deserved it 3 matters turn out fear- 
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fully ill for thee. 1 have scandalously miamanaged matters ; a great 
outlay^ to my shame^ is thrown away ; comitton desire, absui^ amorous- 
ness^ take possession of the out-pitched devil. And if the old one* with 
all the wisdom of experience, has meddled in this childish, silly, bjusl^ 
ness, in truth it is no small folly which possesses him at the close.” 

There is yet another scene of constderable merit in its way, in 
which several seraphic and Scriptural chai;;^cters are in|roduced, 
singing ill a sort of alternating cl^nt amongst others, Mar- 
garet, now an angel in heaven, is seen rejoicing over the salvation 
of Faust; but the scene just quoted may be regarded^as the vir- 
tual conclusion of the drama, and a most' lame and impotent, 
conclusion it is. We are wholly at a loss to conceiye how the 
pleasure of draining bogs, or even of contending eternaHy lor 
existence with the sea, could be of so exalted a nature as to make 
the bare anticipation of it sufficient to content a man who had' run 
the whole round of sublunary enjoyment — indeed Faust had only 
to be born a Dutchman to enjoy this last pleasure from the first. 
Still less can we understand why the devil is cheated of his due ; 
for not one virtuous action, and scarcely one ennobling thought 
in addition to those which he started with, is any where attri- 
buted to Faust. His- soul appears to have made little, if any, 
progress towards fitting it for that higfier region it is wafted to ; 
nor, to say truth, is there much in his adventures to inform or 
purify the mind or heart of any man. 

Schiller, in a letter to Goethe, written in 1797, — ‘‘ What 

troubles me is that Faust, according to the plan, seems to 
mand even a totality of matter, if the idea is to appear fqlly 
developed in the end, and I know of no poetical band enable of 
holding so elastic a mass together." Schelling went still further. 
In one of his lectures on ^Esthetics, he stated that Goethe’s 
Faust, like Dante’s Divine Comedy, w^ould consist of tfiree 
parts; the first part, which was al|^at was then executed, h^ 
took to correspond with the Inferno, and avowed an expectation' 

. that the Purgatory and the Heaven would be regularly worked 
out. We shall th^|^re hardly stand alone in the exmes- 
sion of our disappointment at , finding Faust hurried ol^' to 
Heaven, after playing off a«few^ tricks before an empefor, 
holding a flighty sort of intercourse with sundry characters of 
classical antiquity, burning out an old couple, and'^draining a 
bog. At tl;^ tame time, it is right to forewarn th^ reader Ihat 
the above mode of concludinj^ the fablo was deliberately resolved 
upon, and thajt Goethe ;l^mot llissatisfied with the.consumma- , 
tion,of his plan. This ma^e in part collected from the remarks 
on the Helena, publish^ some yqars ago in ^e ^Kumt 
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Alta^thumf and translated at length in the article in the Foreign 
Remew already mentioned. But it is still more obvious from the 
following communication, which has but recently appeared^ and 
bears so immediately upon the subject, that we think it right to 
quote it entire. In a letter to Meyer, dated Weimar, July 20th, 
1831, Goethe writes as folibws: — 

** I have now arrangi^d second part of Faust, which, during the 
last four years, 1 have tal^eh up again in earnest, — filled up chasms and 
connected together the matter I had ready by me, from beginning to 
end. 

I hope I have succeeded in obliterating all difference between 
Earlier and Later. 

I have known for a long time what I wanted, and even how I 
wanted it, and have borne it about within me for So many years as an 
inward tale of wdnder — but I only executed portions which from time 
to time peculiarly attracted me. This second part, then, must not and 
could not be so fragmentary as the first. The reason has more claim 
upon it, as has been seen in the part already printed. It has indeed at 
last required a most vigorous determination to work up the whole toge^ 
ther in such a manner that it could stand before a cultivated mind. 1, 
therefore, made a firm resolution that k abould be finished before my 
birthday. And so it was j the whole lies before me, and I have only 
trifles to alter. And thus I ^cal it up 5 and then it may increase the 
specific gravity of my succeeding volumes, be they what they may. 

“ If it contains problems enough ( inasmuch as, like the history of man, 
the last solved problem ever produces a new one to solve ), it will neverthe- 
less please those who understand by a gesture, a wink, a slight indication. 
They will find in it more than I could give. 

And thus is a he^vy stone now rolled over the summit of the 
mountain-, and down on the other side. Othei-s, however, still lie behind 
me, which must be pushed onwards, that it may be fulfilled which Was 
written, ' Such labour hath God appointed to man.'” 

copy this from the third volume of Mrs. Austin’s Charac- 
teristics, which also contain;^ an extract from one of Goethe’s 
letters to M- Wilhelm von Humboldt, to the following effect: 

It is now above sixty years since the conception of Faust had a dis- 
tinct pre-existence in my youthful mind, though the complete series lay 
less clearly before me. Now I ^ have let the design slip softly by me, 
and have only ivorkcd out the passages most interesting tome, singly 5 
so, that iri the second part there are gaps, which it would be necessary 
to fill, in order to connect it with the rest in equal interest. 

But here came the great difficulty — to accomplish that by plan and 
character, which the spontaneous activity of nature alohe can properly 
attain to. It^vfere not well, however, if, after so long a life of activity 
and jjreflectioit, even fois were impossibte^^" and I have nb fear that pfotole 
ifvlll be able to discriminate thft old from the tdfW, thie^ fbriner fmid the 
Utter } buf this wc will leave iutur^ readers to decide/’ 
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There can be little doubt that many eirer-zealoua admtrera of 
Goethe^ relying on the above passage m italics, wilt bfej^ct that 
we are judgiing the poem superficially, and that there must be 
an nndernslreaiiit of meanings, though we have not the ingenuity 
or profundity to dkrover it ; a theory ^hich is aho rendlered plau- 
sible by Goethe’s avowed liking for the enigmatical. Goethe 
(says von Muller) had a strong liking for tl^ enigmaticaU which 
frequently interferes with the et^yment' pf his w^orks. I have 
often heard him maintain that a work of art, especially a poem, 
which left nothing to divine, could be no true consummate work^ 
that its highest destination must ever be to excite to reflection ; 
and that the spectator or reader could never thoroughly enjoy and 
love it, but when it compelled him to expound it after his own 
mode of thinking, and to fill it up out of his own imagination,” 
Here again we are borrowing from Mrs. Austin, who adds: I 
remember long ago hearing a remain in which 1 then concurred, 
and see more and more reason to think true — that Goethe is the 
most suggestive of all writers.” 

In all this we perfectly concur; but there must be limits to the 
use of the enigmatical, and tifie suggestive faculty is of conipara* 
tively little value when it only speaks indefinitely and to. a few. 
A thinking man may easily connect reflections on the great 
problems of life with almost every thing he reads or encounters 
in it — 

To me the meanest thing that lives can give 

Thoughts that will often lie too deep for tears.’* 

and there are few' subjects for which we pannot find analogies 
by long brooding over them or by setting our imaginations at 
work. For instance, some of the German crimes asserted that 
Euphorion in the Helena was a type of Lord Byron, and eulogijjed 
the Conception accordingly. The ^lew Faust, for aught w'e 
know, may be crowded w'ith such illusions. All we mean to 
assert is, that it is mostly made up of scenes and characters', 
w'hich no one, to the b^st of our belief, has yet succeeded either 
in explainitig^ individually* or connecting as a whole, and that/ a 
poem which^ is a sealed book to all but the initiated ^ is chargis-- 
able with one of rtie greatest failings a pbem can have. , have' 
already mentioned the frequent felicity of the execution. Many 
of the songs andchorusses, and almost all of the descriptive pas- 
sages, are su^b as no other writer,^ diead or livings could have 
produced. \\ 4 * . 

Faust has oedupied so wktklk mdre space than we anticipated, 
that we find k quite impossible to act upoorour original intention^ 
of reviewing the other volumes at^leng^. We miirfre^ satisfied 
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with stating generally what degree of entertainment or instruction 
the reader is to expect from them. 

The contents of the second volume are entitled Geschichte 
Gottfriederis von Berlichin^n mit der Eisernen Hand, duamatisirt 
(History of Gottfried von Berlichingen with the Iron Hand, dra- 
matised”); and Gotzvon Berlichingen mit der Misernm Hand, 
Schauspiel in Fiinf Aufzugen, fur die Buhie bearbeitet (Gdtz 
von Berlichingen with the Iron Hand, Drama in Five Acts. 
Adapted for the Stage.”) As Gotz von Berlichingen forms part 
of the last corrected edition of Goethe’s works, of which the 
volumes before us are a continuation, nothing less than very im- 
portant emendations or striking points of diiference could well 
justify the filling of a whole volume in this manner; but on a 
careful comparison it will be found that Gdtz von Berlichingen 
ot 1828 (of which year the volume of the complete edition, con- 
taining this drama, bears date) is essentially the same as the Gotz 
von Berlichingen of 1832; and, what is still more astonishing, 
that the History of Gottfried is essentially the same as the Drama 
of Gdtz. It occupies precisely the same portion of time, is con- 
versant w’ith precisely the same prominent events, has the same 
beginning, the same middle^ and the same end. In a word, it is 
not a History of Gottfried or Gdtz von Berlichingen at all, but a 
third copy of the same drama with variations — variations, be it 
remembered, just as slight as those w'hich distinguish the two 
dramas bearing the denomination of Gdtz.* One of the most 
material points of difference betw^een the three is the following. 
In the original drama we are left to imagine the fate of Adelheid, 
after hearing her doom pronounced by the Secret Tribunal of the 
Vehme.f In the History she is put to death upon the stage by 
an agent of the Secret Tribunal, who comes from under her bed 
in the dead of night. In tke Drama adapted for the stage she is 
introduced soliloquizing in her bedchamber, immediately after 
parting with Franz: the shadow of a black muffled form, armed 
with cord and dagger, appears to her; it becomes more and more 
palpable, and at length the real murderer steals in; but she alarms 
the house by her cries, and for the time is rescued from all but the 
terrors of remprse. This scene, \iiith a Siddons to act in it, would 
be little inferior to the sleep-walking scene in Macbeth. 


* Tliere scemsino good reasAn for^even varying the name, os hero in question 
appears to have b^een called iiidiscrfininately’by each. The article devoted to him in 
the Convtrsationt-Lexicon begins—*'* Gotfiyed or Gotz von Berlichingen/’ &c. 

t We incline to think that the scene in Anne of Ceierstein, where Oxford is dragged 
before the Vehine, was suggested this scene, though Sir Walter makes no mention 
of the analog in his notes* 
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The third volume is made up of notes taken and letters written 
during a journey into Switzerland by Frankfort, Heidelberg, 
Stuttgart and Tubingen, in the year 1797; and a journey on the 
Rhine, Maine, and Neckar, in the years 1814 and 1815. These 
are full of acute remarks and vivid descriptions; nor does Goethe 
confine himself to that class of subjects which commonly occupy 
the M'hole attention of a traveller. Mixed up with accounts of 
natural scenery, buildings, paintings, and specimens of vertu^ will 
be found, for instance, short essays on the arts of theatrical deco- 
ration and painting on glass, with catalogues raisonnies of Frank- 
fort actors and Italian newspapers. Occasionally too the page is 
chrauered by short pieces of poetry. 

The fourth volume is made up of a variety of short essays on 
objects of art — painting, sculpture and architecture — and con- 
cludes with two very singular little treatises : On the so-called 
Dilettanteeism or Practical Amateurship in the JJrts, written in 
1799; and Rules for Players, not short and pithy like Hamlet’s, 
but comprising the most minute directions for the management of 
both action and voice. 

The fifth volume is a very<*interesting one; it contains between 
fifty and sixty short essays or criticisms on subjects of dramatic 
and general literature. The number" renders even enumeration 
impracticable, but there are two .which we cannot refrain from 
particularising : an essay of about twenty pages, entitled Shake* 
speare and No End, in which our great bard is systematically con- 
sidered as a poet generally, as a dramatic poet in particular, and 
in comparison with both ancient and modern competitors; and a 
review of the first edition (London/ l603)*of Hamlet, which was 
reprinted at Leipsic in 1825, and is perhaps better known in 
Germany than amongst us. The article turns principally on the 
dress of the Ghost, who, in the old play, enters the queen’s cibset 
in his night-gown; but no one who remembers Goethe’s remarks 
on Hamlet, in Wilhelm Meister, can help feeling interested in 
everything upon that subject from his pen. 
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A»t. V^'-^Hisioire Philosophigue de t Hypochondrie et de FHys- 

terie. Par £. Fr6d4ric Dubois (d’Amiens), £)oi^teur en 

M^decine^ 8cc. Ouvrage couronnte par la SocieU Moyale de 

Medecirte de Bordeaux. Paris. 1833. 8vo, 

Among the parts of medical study which would seem parti^ 
cularly to recommend themselves to general readers, we should 
be disposed to place that philosophical ” consideration pro- 
fessed by Dr. Dubois of the melancholy malady to which physi- 
cians give the name of hypochondriasis; and of that changeful 
disorder which vexes the female constitution, and baffles tlie me- 
dical practitioner^ under the comprehensive appellation of hys- 
teria. Both these affections, whilst they grievously disturb the 
body, either take their origin, or deri\^ aggravation from, or in- 
duce,Mn different examples, great disturbance or impairment of 
mind; insomuch that the most Jealous writer of prescriptions 
can hardly promise deliverance from either disease, unaided by 
some general mental regimen. 

Like all states of mental disorder too, these appear to increase 
in frequency with the increasing civilization of communities; to 
accompany the rising degrees of refinement, and most to develope 
themselves — but especially hypochondriasis — in nervous systems 
which cultivation and enterprise have excited, and reflection has 
exercised, and vehement passions have moved. This consider- 
ation adds to their interest with those wbo are naturally or acci- 
dentally the guardians and directors of young persons, especially 
in an age and country in which the general aspiration seems to be 
to repress the natural emotions, and level all varieties of mind to 
a smooth and indiscriminate apathy; leaving, however, a free ad- 
mission to all the miseries which spring from artificial wants — 
frofh an ill-regulated ambition, inconsistent with true inde- 
pendence of character — and from a wide-spreading love of osten- 
tation and luxury. 

Reflections of this kind run the risk of being classed among 
the common-places of writers unable to take a rational view of 
society, and who draw condusions without the advantage of a 
sufficient range of observation. Nevertheless, the connection be- 
tween such circumstances and nervous disorders has attracted the 
attention of every observant physician from G^n down to the 
present time.^ 

M. Dubois’ treatise was^ublished in answer io a question 
proposed by the Royal Society of Medicine of Bordeaux, by 
w'hich the respondents were required to examine and compare 
the differimt opinions entertained concerning the nature, seat, 
causes, symptoms, prognostics and remedies of hypochondriasis 
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and hysteria, and to demonstrate the identity or the distinctness of 
these two diseases/’ In undertaking his task M« Dtibois has 
proceeded with so much judgment, and has evinced so much re- 
search and reflection, as to illustrate, with great credit to himself, 
the calm and philosophical spirit of inquiry which we venture to 
pronounce the characteristic of the most eminent among French 
physicians of the present day* We have in this treatise none of 
those fanciful hypotheses unsustained by facts, and none of that 
verbose and idle declamation vvhich not many years ago too much 
abounded in French medicine, but which seem now to have found 
a place of refuge among the Germans, leaving the French terri^ 
tory undei^the dominion of sense and reason alone. 

We shall not think it incumbent upon us to follow M, Dubois 
throughout his somewhat long examination of all the authorities* 
ancient and modern, w^ho have either asserted or denied the iden^ 
tity or separateness of the two diseases of which he treats. His 
particular plan necessarily led him fully into that comparison of 
opinions, and has caused hit book to be in its nature critical ; whilst 
at the same time his industry and taste have prevented its being 
superficial. If it must be allowed that on some points he is too 
diffuse, such a fault is not to be too severely censured in a pro- 
vincial author, who is always likely to forget that bis lucubrations 
will meet eyes more learned than those of his immediate profes- 
sional neighbours. The learning ifod ability displayed by him 
are such, that both general and professional readers will peruse 
the Philosophical History of Hypochondriasis and Hysteria” 
with pleasure and advantage. 

It is remarkable that the idea whrcb occasioned the publication 
of M. Dubois’ work is such as wpuld ;;eem* so far from requiring 
any discussion, to be entirely without even probable support^ — 
w'e mean that of the identity of hypochondriasis and hysteria. 
Although this identity has been maintained by many authors, there 
is not only, in the symptoms, the causes, and the treatment of the 
maladies, Ijttle like an approach to identity, but there actually 
appears to, us to be no kind of resemblance. In the symptoms 
of the two disorders especially, the$e is little or nothing in com^ 
mon. Hysterical patients may indeed be hypoqhofldriacal, and 
hypochondriacs msLy be hysterical; but the mobility, the super- 
excitability of^e hysteric constitution is still broadly distin- 
guished from tbfnull mono-maniacal fancies of the hypochondriacal 
temperameuti* Hysteria seldom an||jpars in men; nypochondri- 
asis much more frequently in mei^thsm in women. * Hysteria is 
disease of the weak, the restless, the excitable ; hypochondriasis, 
of the sedate contemplative. Hysteria is often linked with 
inordinate pas^ops, and fostefod.by luxury; hypochondriasis 
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assails those whose minds, after being severely bent to one pur- 
suit, are, allowed to fall into relaxation . and comparative iiido* 
lence. Whatever exalts the sensibility^ as poetry, music, the l6ne 
arts, may dispose to hysteria ; but in many of th^se things the 
harassed hypochon^iac finds temporary relief. Hypochondriasis 
affects the retired man of business, the disbanded soldier, the 
sailor paid off; hysteria affects young females, x^ommoniy in the 
prime of life, and whose profoiindest application is to tho perusal 
of the newest romance. The season of man’s life in which the 
gloomy tortures of hypochondriasis advance upon him is more 
especially that in which, as M. Dubois has expressed it, ** unde- 
ceived, and now^ reclaimed from all external attachihents, man 
makes a sadi'eturn upon himself;” or in words more familiar to 
English ears, when the heyday of life is passed, and man has 
turned the corner of forty-five or fifty. There is no analogy be- 
tween man’s condition at this unwelcome jperiod of life and that 
of the patients most prone to hysteria — the^'^wes muliercula^^ 
quoi sunt semibilions generis nervosi^ Jextura ienuioris, so truly 
thus pourtrayed by Aretaeus. 

A comfortable looking gciitlemanycof easy fortune, whose house, 
whose equipage, whose dinners, whose general condition, seem 
calculfited tQ .^^^^cite the hnvy of his toiling neighbours, begins 
about the age Or forty-five, thfn, or fifty/^o lose bis cheerfulness, 
to forego his customary exefases, to make his diet a subject of 
careful study, to ^gard wdth especial dislike any wind that ap- 
proaches within amw points of the east, and to clothe himself in 
superabundant raiment. His conversation has undergone a 
change. From disco\irse relatiigg to the sports of the field, or 
grave discussions of the corn laws and currency question, he per- 
petually deviates to the subject of jris own health. He eats well 
thite times a day, but complains of loss qf appetite. He looks 
smooth and ruddy, but tells you that he fiesh daily. His 
countenance assumes a melancholy cast, and all his meditations 
tend towards the scd^ject of his digestive organs. He acquires 
an unfaappy^ habit of feeling his own pulse, and he ofteil w'alks to 
the lookingM^ss to inspect bis tongue. He is very |)articular in 
the matter o^is excretions,^ keepg a journal of his symptoms and 
feelings, and weighs himself once a week. There is nothing of 
which he is more convinced than that by his sensnbns he can trace 
his food through all the, curves of his bowels ^mrto one particu- 
lar pojipt, w6ere be strong^ aspects the int^tinal canal ends in 
i|pmethi^ much like ^tifyde-sac. If this unfortunate gen- 
tleman is blest with an apothecary largely endowed with the gift 
of listening, to him the patient unfolds a tale of aul^erings various 
and distressing; all his sehsatidns, perverted froal' their proper 
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ends', seem to have become the instruments of annoyance. All the 
po,Wers of language are employed to describe the various pef^ 
plexities which wait upon the functions of digestion and assimila- 
tion; the stomach has no capacity for suffering which is not called 
into activity; it is craving or vexed with nausea; it is distended, 
overloaded, aching, gnawing, burning, and drawn up with spasms; 
v/hilst the sympathetic intestines are seized with sudden pains and 
indescribable griefs, which lead the sufferer at length to believe 
that every visciis in his body is turned upside down. 5 Every par- 
ticular connected with the supposed history of his case seern^ to 
him worth preserving. M. Dubois quotes the letter of such a 
patient to his physician, and it begins — Yon shall be told, sir, 
my whole history. I was born at Geneva, and^my fatherland 
mother were both very nervous.” This is to begin at the be- 
ginning. 

It may be that the alterative pills of the excellent apothecary, 
and bis infallible black draught, fail to give relief. But kind 
friends and neighbours, overflowing with compassion, fill the 
house with medicines of their own recommendation, and which 
are spoken very highly of ill advertisements. Some of these are 
rather violent, and bring the patient^ to so faint a condjtipn that 
he passes quickly to t^e other stages of a disorder whi^hls now 
advanced to a very promising hypochondriasis. 

The patient then, perhaps, experiences ^a division of his pains, 
without much diminution of them. No longer concentrated on 
the first passages, they are dispersed over the whole economy. 
Wherever, in the universal frame of his lv>dy, there is a nerve or 
a bloodvessel, there is there also some uneasy irregularity. His 
head alone is affected with as many maladies as would fill an 
hospital,. Flashes of light affect his eyes; the noise of waters is 
in his ears; stabs of pain affect his femples; invisible bonds bind 
his aching brow; upon the vejrte^ sits a load heavier than that 
carried by the strongest porter ; the foot of a giant presses on his 
neck and shoulders. In these sensations there is frequent variety, 
but rare relief. All at once loud bells ring within the chambers . 
of the inner ear; or the sound of artillery, or voices%s of a multi- 
tude, break in upon the silenCe of the faypochbndriac’Si parlour* 
Then his eyes become fantastically affected; the landscape is en- 
veloped in sn^e; the columns of the morning paper move eii 
echellpn; tb^ patient is quite convinced that he is growing blind. 

It is incredible how much he from the noise of children ; 

the servants shut the- doors wifli a'^ioUnce that ^stfacts hiiA; 
and all his friends have acquired an, unaccountable tric^ of talk'^ 
iiig loud. 
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In all this, although its detail conveys even to the most com- 
pmionate hearer an idea of fancy and exaggeration^ there is 
m^b real and pitiable suffering. Yet this is but a part of the 
woes, of a hypochondriac. His very heart does not beat ais it 
used to beat: it thrdbs^ and jumps^ and flutters, and sometimes 
seems to come to a complete standstill. When he lies on bis 
leff fside, it knocks against bis ribs as if it would come out of bis 
thorax; and when he turns for relief to his right, the heart 
turns too, and keeps up the same disturbance. Then every 
particle of his skin has acquired an intensity of feeling ; a cur- 
rent of air, an open door, torments him; the halo of fresh 
atmosphere which comes into his close room with friends 
who have been riding or walking out of doors feels raw and irri- 
tating to his organs of respiration, and chills his blood. Easy 
chair, or comfortable sofa, he can find none. He loads himself 
with under** waistcoats of all denominations, and in numbers with- 
out number. He cannot alw'ays open his mouth with impunity, 
for the fog penetrates to his stomach and refrigerates the vital or- 
gans, so that he does not recover it for the whole day. 

The mind, which has not been ^iiite free from impairment 
from the first, now becomes^more gravely affected. Reading and 
all mental occupations become irksome ; every view^ of the past 
is tinctured with sadness; the future prospect is without hope; 
and the fear of death is for ever impending. 

The- sun grows pale; 

A mournful visionary light o’erspreads 
The cheerful, face of nature : earth becomes 
A dreary desart, and heaven frowns above.’* 

Strange fancies introduce themselves among the sufferer’s 
thov^bts. Sometimes he supposes bimself to be expanded like a 
balloon, and his specific gravity diminished, so that he dreads an 
involuntary ascent to the stars. Or his solid bulk is imagined to 
be so enlarged that it perplexes him to think how he shall get 
through the door. Certain untrue sensations in the lower limbs 
persuade him that they are made of glass; or his perceptions are 
so compressed that he conceiVes himself to be a piece of money. 
He often thinks himself dying, and^s occasionally satisfied that he 
is dead. 

Such is the disorder which medical writers call li|ypochoiidriasis. 
It happens, oddly enough], that the very errors of the faculty not 
unfrequently .produce a great deil of comfort to persons labouring 
udder this d&order. Vr ell persfiaded themselves that they labour 
tender many grievous diseases, of which some one is tbe chief, 
they are never so happy as Avhei\they meet with a medical prac- 
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titioner who, either in his innocence or artfully^ fixes boldly on 
some organ as the fountain and origin of all the patient’s 
toms. The patient tells his friends, with the air of a man com- 
fortably relieved from every doubt, that his new doctor has found 
out his complaint, and that he has got a disease of the mesenteric 
glands, or a scirrhus of the bowels, or a softening of the brain. 
He now knows what he is about, and can pursue a regular plan ; 
which he does until he removes to some other fashionable resort 
of the sick, — calls in another doctor, and finds out they were 
quite mistaken at Bath and Cheltenham, and that he labours 
under some other malady, but quite as incurable. 

In the mean time, the worst part of the case is, that there is 
probably some real disorder at the bottom of all these complaints, 
and which requires for its detection and management a rarer sa-t 
gacity and a more skilful application of medicine than is to be 
expected from those who are the readiest to prey upon the weak- 
ness and credulity of hypochondriac patients. 

In M. Dubois* opinion, the disorder in the commencement is 
always purely mental; some function becomes secondarily trou<r 
bled, and disordered structure of some organ may be the ultimate 
consequence. A consideration of the different citcumstances 
and different ranks and kinds of life in which hypochondriasis 
appears, would lead us, however, to think that this observation, 
although true in several instances, is not so in all; and that, by 
that reflex operation of morbid causes of which we find so many 
illustrations in other diseases, the 'hypochondriasis is often con- 
sequent on bodily disorders existing in the organs of digestion, 
which we have seen are in all cases soon and seriously disturbed. 

By writers in general, hypochondriasis has been considered as 
particularly common in England. Admitting the fact, its expla- 
nation is not, we apprehend, to be^ sought solely in our variable 
climate. The frequent gloominess of our sky, which has been 
accused of disposing all hearts to sadness,” is more than com- 
pensated for by its enlivening mutability; and those who, un- 
grateful for the gorgeous springs,^ the cool refreshing autumns, i 
and summers not intolerable, of our climate, have sung the praises 
of warmer regions and a cloifdless sky, have in most instances 
had no opportunity of making a comparison between the climate 
of England and that of the over-rated South of Europe. Cer- 
tainly, hypochondriac maladies seem mdit to affectithe north-west 
portions of Europe; but the catlle is per||^ps to be- found in the 
greater mental activity, enterprise, and exposure to all the reverses 
and fluctuations of fortune, which belong to the stat^of society 
in these countries. Even the imagination of the northern nations^ 
as M. Dubois has well remarked, is less sensual, less corporeali 
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if ina^ 80 say^ and more abstract and creative than the same 
fai^ulty in the listless people of the south. 

Inasmuch as some forms of government are more or less favor^ 
able to the mental habits we have mentioned, they may, of course, 
be supposed to promote the growth of hypochondriasis. Re- 
publics, which aff^ord opportunities of rising to ambitious persons 
in private life, and also expose them to be suddenly thrown down 
from their elevation by the fickle sentence of the multitude, are 
thought by M< Dubois to abound more in examples of hypo- 
chondriasis than other kinds of state government. It seems at 
first sight curious that spiritualists and other religions mystics are 
not prone to hypochondriasis, such vagaries of tender. Sensitive, 
and pious minds being most frequently associated with the hys- 
terical constitution. 

Among trades, weavers and tailors are' great hypochondriacs ; 
but shoemakers seem to be in this respect pre-eminently wretched. 
Zimmerman pointed out this fact, and ample experience has 
verified it, so that we feel surprise to find M. Dubois expressing 
a doubt upon the subject. Seated all^day on a low seat ; pressing 
obdurate last and leather against the epigastrium; dragging re- 
luctant thread into hard and^^durable stitches; or hammering heels 
and toes with much monotony; the cobler’s mind, regardless of 
the proverb, w^anders into regions metaphysical and political and 
theological; and from men thus employed have sprung many 
founders of sects, religious reformers, gloomy politicians, bards, 
sophists, statesmen,” and all other unquiet things,” including a 
countless host of hypochondriacs. The dark and pensive aspect 
of shoemakers in general is matter of common observation. It 
is but justice to them, however, to say, that their acquisitions of 
knowledge and their habits of reflection are often such as to com- 
mand admiration. The hypochondriacal cast of their minds is 
probably in part induced by the imperfect action of the stomach, 
liver, and intestines, in consequence of the position in which they 
usually sit at work. General readers may be glad to be informed 
' that the regions under the shprt ribs on each side are called by 
anatomists \\A hypochondria, and that in these regions are lodged 
some of tiie most important organs of digestion, from a supposed 
impairment of which the hypochondriacal malady gained its ap- 
pellation. It has also been called the English malady, and the 
Splectif from its imaginai^y connection with a disease of that organ, 
which does not^'seem to be verified by experience. 

But of air hypochondriacs commend us to clergymen. The 
active mai^ of business, travelling with speed of horses or of 
ste^m to some great mart oPtraffiv!; and gain, sighs as he passes a 
beautiful parsonage-house, and laments that his father had not 
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brought him up for the church. The clergyman, meanwhile^ re- 
pines over the inactivity of his station, and the absence of all the 
stimuli to ambition which banish rest from other men. His duties 
are few and easy ; his income, it may be, comfortable, but often 
neither good nor bad, nor likely to be increased. Except in the 
shooting season, he takes very little exercise; his appetite for food 
is, unavoidably, and without the least reflection upon him, one of 
the principal things which redeems his life from a condition of 
chronic drowsiness; on those days, at least, when there is nobody 
to be buried, or christened, or married, or sent to prison. Hence 
flow many evils ; digestion imperfect, sluggish and yet iintranquil 
bowels, restless nights, nervous mornings, and devils blue — in 
short, all the grievances of hypochondriasis. 

The professors of medicine are, we fear, open to the reproach 
not only of desponding when they are ill concerning the efficacy 
of the many coloured mixtures with which they face the fell dis- 
eases of other persons, but also to that of fancying themselves 
the subjects of lamentable maladies w'hich have no real existence. 
We believe, however, that these suspicious appearances of hypo- 
chondriasis are only comiftion among young practitioners, whom 
the small number of their patients leaves too much time to reflect 
upon their individual physiology. 

It is some disappointment to a humane person to find that of 
all men who are discontented with their lot, none exceed in the 
quantity of their grumbling, and in the habit of looking on the 
wrong side of things, and in a proclivity to hypochondriacal ima- 
ginations, the old pensioners of tne army and the navy at Chel- 
sea and at Greenwich. Placed above the fear of want, but de- 
prived of all motive to exertion, neither moved by hope nor by 
fear, for they have neither promotion to look to nor disgrace to 
apprehend, they are miserable pnecisely because they have no- 
thing to do. We have often tl/ought that some gentle duties, 
analogous to the former habits of the lives of these deserving old 
men, would be a great blessing to them. 

Many amusing stories have been told of elderly men of busi- 
ness, who, retiring from trade of customary occupations, with a* 
fortune, have lived to feel alhthe embarrassment ©f riches. Pro- 
fessional men have furnished some examples, also, of persons 
who, although possessing an ample income, yet, iflisstng their 
daily accumulation of fees, and finding that theii; expenses were 
not diminislicd, have been heartily glad to abandon all rural am- 
bition, and, deserting the dulNranks of country gentlemen, have 
thrown themselves once more into the great gulf-stream of Lon- 
don and of business ; driven to t|iis resolution by^nding that 
fears of ruin began to haunt them, that the stomach was never in 
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good humour, and that leisure and dignity, although praised by 
tii^oets, were exceedingly uncomfortable. 

The most interesting and the most melancholy hypochondriacs 
are, however, to be found among men of cultivated minds and 
sedentary habits, whose sufferings appear but little in their works. 
Many a page, which has made a thousand readers gay, has been 
written in all the misery of hypochondriasis ; and some of the 
finest, productions of literature have been produced at the price 
of ah affliction which seems to embody every other form of afflic- 
tion. On persons of this kind, both the mental and the bodily 
causes of hypochondriasis are accumulated. Neglect of exercise 
is combined with frequent mental excitement, and a constitution 
of peculiar sensibility is exposed to all the trials incidental to 
men of little worldly wisdom and small possessions. Depressing 
circumstances, a jaded mind, a feeble body, and rebellious diges- 
tive organs, thus conspire to call up all the demons of hypochon- 
driasis and of melancholy, and the days of the unhappy victim be- 
come pretty equally divided between mental brilliancy and a state 
bordering on moody madness. To all English readers the illus- 
tration afforded by the accomplished® and amiable Cowper will 
present itself. Among French writers, few have presented a 
more remarkable example of it than Jean Jaques R^ousseau, 
whose case, recorded in his own vivid language, M. Dubois has 
quoted in his treatise. 

My health, however/’ says Rousseau, after he had gone into the 
country with Madame de Warens, “ did not improve ; I was as pale as 
death, and meagre as a skeleton 3 I had dreadful pulsations of arteries : 
— to finish myself, having read among other things a little physiology, 1 
set to work to study anatomy ; and passing in review the multitude and 
the play of the parts which compose my machine, I was In expectation 
of finding them all put out of order twenty times a day. Far from bcin^ 
astonished at finding myself dying, I was only astonished that I conti- 
nued to live ; and 1 did not read a description of any malady which 1 
did not at once believe myself to have. 1 am sure, that if I had never 
been ill, this fatal study would have made me so. Finding in every disease 
^‘the symptoms of my own, 1 thought 1 had them every one^ and I ac- 
quired in addition one still more^'cruel, of which 1 thought myself free, 
the fantasy of curing myself. It is difficult to avoid this when one takes 
to reading books of medicine. By dint of exploring, reflecting, and 
comparing, I conceived that the fbiiiidation of all my ailments was a 
polypus of the heart, and eycn a physician seemed struck with this no- 
tion. I exercised all the powers of my mind to find out how to cure a 
polypus of the he&rt, being resolved to undertake this wonderful case. It 
haa been said tbat M. Fizes, of Montpellier, had cured a polypus of that 
sort : nothing more was requisitye to inspire me with the desire of going 
to consult M(. Fizes. The hope»of bejng cured revived my courage aivd 
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On his way to Montpellier, Rousseau, who spent much of his 
life in flirtations, commenced a flirtation with a certain Madame 
de Larnage; 

So, Madame de Larnage/’ he contuiues, takes me under hand, 
and adieu poor Jean Jaques ! or rather, adieu fever, vapours, and the 
polypus t I Forgot during my journey that I was a sick man 5 but 1 
recollected it when 1 got to Montpellier. 1 went and consulted 4he 
most celebrated pmetitioners, and above all M. Fizes. By way of 
tional precaution, I became a boarder in the house of a physiciim. I 
quitted that city at the end of six weeks or two months, leaving there a 
dozen louis, without any advantage to my health.” 

Supported by this case aud others, M. Dubois lays great 
stress on the evil habit of reading medical books. There can be 
no doubt that hypochondriacal persons are fond of perusing 
works that treat of disease, and much addicted to seeing their 
own case in every page; but we should not, on this account, be 
inclined to discourage all attempts to make the truths of medi- 
cine familiar to unprofessional persons. Medical books of some 
kind or other, such persons will purchase and will study. Care 
should be taken to supply^ them with sensible books, and such 
as, informing them of the wonders of the bodily functions, would 
also teach them to place their greatest reliance, as regarded 
setting the functions in order when impaired, on those who had 
most studied them. It is to the deplorable ignorance, even of 
persons of education, with respect to the structure and functions 
of the human body, and every thing which relates to health and 
disease, that we must ascribe the inability of such persons to 
distinguish between the rational practitioner and the quack. 
The higher classes, especially, hold regular physic and physicians 
of small account. Their idea of medicine is, that it is an art, a 
craft, a kind of knack, (to use a somewhat inelegant but not 
inexpressive word,) which some' people are born with, or attain 
without study, aud by the mere felicity of nature. If anatomy 
and physiology formed part of a good education, physic would 
reach its proper rank. But those who hang with ecstacy over 
stamens and pistils, or fragments t>f granite and never seem* 
to consider how noble and* useful a subject for contemplation 
exists in their own framed. 

With increased knowledge, faith in the nostrums%r j|iiipirics 
would soon be extinguished, and rash and absurd methods of 
cure abandoned. No patients are more disposed to i^iy on 
trifles for relief than hypochondriacs. Some pufr their tru^ in 
ginger-lozenges, some in hiera-picra, some in Daffy’s Elixir, 
and some in Doctor Somebody’s famous dinner pill* Some rest 
their hopes on white mustard-seed, and others seek solaca in 
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breakfasting on fried bacon. Some are persuaded that animal 
food will be fatal to them, and some that vegetables are poison. 
They heroically abandon whatever is denounced; jsome giving 
up their wine without a sigh^ and others resigning their tea 
without a struggle. Rousseau was hypochondriac at a time 
when the motto of medicine might have been that opening line of 
Pindar, which has so much puzzled the learned, and which a 
French translator courageously rendered “ c^est une excellente 
chose que Veau^ 

I was languishing/’ says Rousseau, in his Confessions, I could 
not bear to take milk j it was necessary to give* it up. Water was then 
the fashionable remedy. I took to water ; and with so little discretion 
that it well nigh cured me, not of my maladies, but of my life. Every 
morning I went to the fountain with a huge goblet, and drank away, 
whilst I walked about, to the amount of a couple of bottles. I gave up 
drinking wine with my meals. The water was a little hard, as are most 
of the mountain springs. In short, I managed so well, that in less than 
two months I utterly destroyed the tone of my stomach, which up to 
that time had been very good. Being no longer able to digest, I saw 
that I must no longer hope to be cured.’’ c 

There are not many maladies of which the early and proper 
treatment is more important than this malady of hypochondriasis. 
Habit daily adds to ihxj mental part of the disorder; the corporeal 
derangements, whetiier primary or secondary, become inveterate 
by delay; the continual attention to sensations heightens their 
force, and seems to impart an activity to the extreme nervous 
branches, or in some other way so to disturb both them and the 
small blood-vessels, as actually to cause the supervention of dis- 
orders, of which a long dread has been entertained. The illustri- 
ous Laennec was of opinion that long continued mental depression 
favoured the development of pulmonary consumption; and an 
apprehension of the occurrence of cancer has often been thought 
to dispose to cancer. But if these terrible consequences should 
not follow, the condition of the hypochondriac is yet e.xceedingly 
to be pitied. He is disqualified from many or all of the duties of 
life; his temper yields to contihiial irritations; his mind becomes 
weak and habitually directed to trifles; his feelings become selfish 
and contemptible; and his life is little better than a long disease. 

The tre&iment must necessarily be partly mental, and partly 
directed to the regulation of the disordered bodily functions. 
To restore the proper condition of the stomach, the liver, the 
duodenum, -or some other portioVi of the intestines, may require 
a skilful physician, and varied means ; only applicable by those 
whom experience has taught to i^^apt general principles to in- 
dividual examples. 
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Whatever medicines are given, it will generally be found ser- 
viceable to combine with them some form of bathing. Early 
hours of going to bed and rising; a careful avoidance of great 
irregularities in living, which are of all things the most surely 
paid for by fits of despondency ; an agreeable course of reading ; 
much exercise in the open air; cheerful society whenever society 
is not more irksome than silence and retirement; a moderate 
pursuit of field-sports ; but, above all things, when it is prac- 
ticable, a frequent change of residence ; — all these things may be 
looked upon as important parts of the treatment. 

The proper regulation of the diet is very material; and it 
will be happy for the hypochondriac if, amidst the fancies and 
the follies of medical authorities on this particular point, he can 
elicit from his adviser some rules which are not utterly irrational. 
In general, we apprehend that the quantity of food taken, and 
the times at which it is taken, demand more attention than the 
quality or nature of the food. Particular cases will suggest 
particular precautions; but wdiat is commonly called living by 
rule is certainly not the rule of health. With a few exceptions, 
we would rather recommend "the invalid to peruse Lord Bacon's 
short Essay on the Regimen of Healtlt than all the books on diet 
that were ever compiled. 

Of the importance of a proper regimen of the mind in this 
unfortunate malady, too much cannot be said. In some unhappy 
cases the mind is from the first too much diseased to permit the 
establishment of such regimen, and, as in the case of Cowper, 
the prospect is truly cheerless. Blit in^ many cases the efforts 
of the patient may be successfully roused. A journey, a new study 
or pursuit, frequent rides on horseback, or any thing' which effects 
a complete diversion of the thoughts, is most expedient; and 
contrivances apparently slight are sometimes rewarded by great 
results. The patient has, in favourable cases, sufficient power 
left to abstract his attention from the subject of his own health, 
and from medical reading, if strongly impressed with the danger 
of pursuing snch trains of thought: and when exhorted to change 
his diet or regimen, to take exercisi?, or make any ojjier effort, he 
may trply be encouraged with^he assurance that if he , 

“ Throw but a stone, the giant dies." 

Such are some of the principal circumstances tworthy of ob- 
servation in hypochondriasis, a disease which, altiiough it some- 
times attacks women, is much iT#orc common, as a consideration 
of its causes might lead us to expect, in men ; and one of the 
worst of woes of that period oi;]ife when the activity t)f youth is 
gone and the characteristic serenity of age is not yet attained. 
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There is no time in a man’s life in which the management of the 
mind is more important than in this; as> without care and due pre- 
caution, it may prove to be a period of discontent, of unhappiness, 
and even of imprudencies and rashness, for which there is no 
longer the excuse of youth and inexperience. 


Hystebia, or hysterical disorder, is, as we have already 
remarked, so different a malady from hypochondriasis, that there 
would be no particular propriety in speaking of it after the latter 
disease, if M. Dubois’ book, which is our text, was not devoted 
to the consideration and comparison of the two affections. Hys- 
teria is not the disorder of middle aged gentlemen, but of young 
women, for the most part of delicate frame, highly susceptible 
nerves, indolent habits, and minds less carefully regulated than 
would be desirable. It is, however, sometimes the affliction of 
older females, females of middle age, and occasioned by derange- 
ments of the health which especially disorder the nervous system. 
In most of its forms it is a very troublesome malady, and difficult 
of cure. Yet so much may be done,* by a careful attention to the 
general regimen of young women, to lessen the extreme suscepti^ 
bility of the nervous system, that hysteria deserves quite as much 
attention as hypochondriasis. 

The slighter indications of the hysteric temperament generally 
become observable in young women after they have attained the 
age of fourteen or fifteen, and consist of an increased sensibility 
to all causes, however trifling, of a nature to produce pleasure or 
chagrin. After a few years, if the habit of giving way to every 
emotion is not checked, and if any circumstances happen which 
are of a nature to disturb the affections, the more marked features 
of ihe disorder called hysterical are wont to appear; such as 
immoderate fits of crying or of laughing, easily induced, and very 
irregular spirits. At length, on the occurrence of something 
which causes either great disappointment or unusual sensations 
of pleasure, or after the excitement of animated society, or after 
dissipation ^nd fatigue, the ^oung lady has what is knowm to be 
an hysteric fit. She bursts into* tears, and sobs violently, and 
for a long time, and as if she would inevitably be choked; or, 
being moved to laughter, she continues laughing so loudly and 
so long as to. alarm thee bystanders. Perhaps she falls down, or 
sinks into a chpir, quite exhausted. Her face is red, her eyes are 
closed, and the eyelids are tremulous; the mouth is often firmly 
shut. It is perceived that the heart palpitates violently, and the 
arteries iti'the neck pulsate '.strongly. The breathing is variously 
affected; very often there is an evident constriction of the throat, 
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and the patient forcibly etpplies her hands as if to remove it ; 
sometimes the respiration is profound and tranquil, sometimes 
short and harried. In some cases the hysteric person lies com- 
posed and quiet, but very often the hands and arms are violently 
thrown about, or the hands are strongly pressed upon the sto- 
mach, as if for the relief of violent pain; in some instances the 
trunk of the body is contorted, and occasionally the convulsive 
movements are more general and not easily controuled. Such 
an attack may last a quarter of an hour, or an hour, or even 
many hours, and may leave the patient uncomfortable, affected 
with headach, and feeling pain in the throat, and in those 
muscles which have been in strong action during the fit. Her 
own account of the fit commonly is, that she perceived a sensa- 
tion as of a round ball in some part of the bowels, which seemed 
gradually to ascend until it reached the upper part of the throat, 
and tlien to remain, pressing upon the windpipe until she thought 
she should be suffocated. Although there has been such loss of 
controul over the voluntary muscles during the fit, and such 
irregularity in their action, it will not be found that the patient 
has always been deprived of consciousness of what was taking 
place around her ; she has perhaps heard all that was said, and 
known all that was done, although cjuite without the power to 
speak, or to give any indication of her own feelings or wishes. 

One of the most singular characteristics of the hysterical 
disorder is, that in individuals liable to attacks of the above 
description, or any modification of them, (for the forms of the 
paroxysm itself are very variable), there is often a resemblance or 
simulation of various other maladies* ^Ihere would appear to 
be some unusual condition of all the nerves of the body,, produc- 
tive, according to various accidental ciicumstances, of the signs 
of disease in the various parts whic^ they supply, although *such 
diseases do not in reality exist. Medical practitioners learn to 
recognize these spurious maladies, wdiich quite impose upon 
common observers. A patient is thought to be suddenly and 
violently attacked with inflammation of the brain, or of the bowels, 
or of the lungs; or, some previous disease actually existing, certain * 
symptoms are superadded, whi^h make the case unlilce an^ that are 
ever found in systematic descriptions of disease. Even in the 
course of a fever, a disease which seldom fails to excite the prac- 
titioner s anxiety, he is liable to be surfpised, when the subjects 
of them are hysterical by constitution, by such strange accidents 
as but for that explanation WQuld be either uniiitelligible or 
would mislead him into very erroneous practice. The diagnosis, 
consequently, or detection of hysteria, in all its possible forms 
and combinations, is a very important study to the physiciaq ; 
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and a thorough acquaintance with its mutable character^ and its 
property of mixing itself up with other maladies, sometimes 
enables him to tranquillize the fears which such odd combina- 
tions of disorder are well calculated to excite in the patient’s 
friends and relations. 

Among the many troublesome accompaniments or parts of 
hysteria, may be mentioned a particularly distressing cough, of a 
distinct and marked character. All coughs derive some modifi- 
catfbn from the cause in which they originate. The cough of a 
common cold differs from the deep hollow cough of consump- 
tion, and both are distinct froni the hoarse cough which generally 
attends or precedes the measles. The cough of hooping-cough 
is distinct from all. But the cough of hysteria is not less pecu- 
liar; it is commonly loud, short, and repeated; dry and hard, 
and shaking the Mhole frame; induced and prolonged by all 
kinds of mental irritation, and quite refractory under common 
demulcent and anodyne treatment. It is sometimes periodical, 
and dependent on temporary causes; but often permanent, or at 
least not removed until by general means the patient’s health and 
strength undergo great improvemenf. In some patients it puts 
on the character of croup,, and in others of asthma; still, how- 
ever, in most cases, only admitting of abatement by means 
directed to the general improvement of the constitution. 

Imitating almost every disease, hysteria occasionally puts on 
many of the signs of approaching death. The pulse sinks until 
it can hardly be felt; the hands and feet become cold; the 
patient breathes with .difficulty, and feels convinced that nothing 
can save her; and these very distressing symptoms and sensations 
may last for many hours; may return on many successive days, 
and^ yield at last, leaving the patient quite well. Such things 
happening to persons in the<>prime of life, their blooming appear- 
ance some weeks after recovery is often remarkably contrasted 
with the gloomy circumstances by which they w^ere surrounded 
when the attacks were at the worst. 

If the hypochondriacal patient feels a dread of diseases merely 
on account pf some depraved sensations, we cannot wonder that 
the hysteric patient, in whom m&ny of the functions are often 
manifestly disturbed, should believe herself to belabouring under 
incurable disorders. The action of the heart, for instance, is very fre- 
quently irregular in hysterical patients ; the pulse intermits, and pe- 
culiar sensations of oppression, or obstruction, or temporary ces- 
sation or interruption of the heart’s action, are not uncommon. 
The distinction of such cashes from those in which the heart is ac- 
tually undergoing some change oof structure is exceedingly im- 
portant; especially where, as not unfreqiiently happens, the pal- 
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pitation depends on debility^ induced perhaps by a previous 
attack of fever or other illness; for in such weakened states the 
symptoms of hysteria often manifest themselves^ and bloodletting 
and other measures^ which in the case of slow organic change 
might be requisite, would, by still further increasing the debility, 
exasperate the hysterical malady, and probably render it in- 
veterate. 

Divers troublesome symptoms incidental to females of delicate 
constitution, and often looked upon as inexplicable, and conse- 
quently as affording no clear indications of treatment, are disco- 
vered to be truly hysterical in their nature, either from its being 
found that less equivocal signs of hysteria are occasionally exhi- 
bited by the patients liable to them, or from tho success which 
follows the administration of what arq called anti-hysteric reme- 
dies. Among these symptoms are an occasional loss of voice; a 
difficulty of swallowing, sometimes so great as to create fears of 
an obstruction of the gullet; pain fixed to one particular spot, as 
in the left side, or in the loins, or over one eye. These affections 
are not unfrequently very obstinate, resisting all kinds of treat- 
ment for months, or returnitig after short intervals of relief, even 
for years. When their dependence oij a disordered condition of 
the nerves is not suspected, the patients are, of course, needlessly 
subjected to various plans of treatment, founded on a belief in 
the existence of local disorder. Extreme pain in the course of 
the spine, with great tenderness and a loss of power in one or in 
both of the lower extremities, — a combination of symptoms suf- 
ficient to excite apprehension, — are all fopnd, in some cases, to 
depend on a morbid condition of the nervous system, and to be 
parts of hysteria. All these circumstances expose the hysterical 
patient to the same deceptions which we have said that unprinci- 
pled pretenders to medicine practice with so much impuni!y on 
the hypochondriacal. To assert the existence of some serious 
local disease is to gratify the patient by conforming to her own 
belief, and to ensure her fullest confidence. To tell her there is 
no local disease; that her symptoms depend upon her general 
state of health; and that relief is bnly to be expected from lojng 
perseverance in the use of medicine calculated to knproye it, and 
united with the sacrifice of some indolent or luxurious habits; is 
to preach a very unwelcome doctrine, and often ensures thC; dis- 
missal of the too-faithful counsellor. f • 

' The attacks of hysterical pain are sometimes so sudden and so 
violent as, when affecting the heati or the bowels, to excite, even in 
the mind of the practitioner, much ^ doubt as to their possible 
origin and tendency, and few parts of medical practidb call for a 
more careful comparison of all ihe attendant symptoms. The 
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absence of fever^ the tranquillity of the pulse^ the complete in-* 
termissions of pain occasionally occurring, and other symptoms 
according to the particular case, can alone be guides to practice, 
and, waiily regarded, save the patient from very unnecessary mea- 
sures. 

In certain examples of hysteria, the paroxysm or fit is such 
that the patient lies motionless, breathing slowly and deeply, and 
resembling one apoplectic. What is called catalepsy, or a state 
in which the muscles, no longer obeying the will, continue con- 
tracted in whatever position or attitude the limbs or body may be 
placed, seems to be a variety of hysteria. The trances in which 
patients have been supposed to be dead, but many of the cases of 
which are fabulous or exaggerated, are also of the family of 
hysteria. 

There are other varieties of hysterical affections, so extrava- 
gantly odd as sometimes to have caused suspicions that the sub- 
jects of them were under the influence of magic or witchcraft. 
Such strange motions of the limbs, such unaccountable predilec- 
tion for the repetition of some unmeaning syllables, or for sing- 
ing, ‘‘ without mitigation or remorse*^ of voice,” a few notes sug- 
gested no one can tell by what association of ideas, or snatches 
of ballads or spiritual songs, have at times characterized this 
disorder, that its being ascribed to supernatural agency really 
cannot excite surprise; the more especially as such strange 
forms of affliction, like all the forms of hysteria, are found to be 
catching^ and have even at times prevailed as a kind of epidemic. 
It has also sometimes^ happened, that amidst the excitement of 
the malady the patients have been gifted with such acute mental 
perception, or so much activity of the mental powers, and such 
unwonted eloquence, as to seem to the unaffected to be endued 
with'the spirit of prophecy and divination. The history of ani- 
mal magnetism presents some remarkable illustrations of these 
circumstances. 

The causes of hysteria are often purely corporeal, connected 
with some disorder which the physician may recognize ; either 
some disorder peculiar to the female system, or existing in the 
organs of digestion, and particularly in the neglected state of the 
bowels ; or in the state of the patient’s strength or weakness, as 
in fulness of habit, or the state opposite to fulness ; or in a pe- 
culiar susceptibility of th^i whole nervous system. This suscepti- 
bility is always pne link in the chain of causes, and sometimes it 
is itself the c!iief cause. When«depending, with all the hysteric 
phenomena elicited in consequence of its existence, on primary 
disorder of^the stomach and«bow^s, or of the uterus, the cure is 
strictly medical. The removal of the primary disorder will 
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sometimei be^ followed by a return of tbe nervous system to its 
healthy Goiiditioi^ even in cases in which hope had almost been 
abandoned ; but both in this case, and in tbe case of the nervous 
susceptibility being itself apparently the chief or primary cause, 
a mixed treatment is demanded, regiminal, medicinal, dietetic, 
and moral, which can only be instituted or pursued by the com- 
bined efforts of the physician, and of parents, relatives, friends, 
and guardians. 

Mr Dubois thinks that southern climates tend to develope the 
too great sensibility of the nerves which disposes to hysteria; and 
certainly the enervating and artificial atmosphere of very warm 
rooms, in which young women often spend much of their time in 
our own climate, is exceedingly detrimental to the general tone 
of the nervous system, entirely indisposing them to face the air 
and persevere in taking exercise on foot. The indolence of tbe 
morning is very ill compensated for by tbe fatigues of the evening, 
where, iu rooms greatly heated and crowded, the young lady who 
passed the morning in bed, and the middle of the day on the sofa 
or in an easy chair, passes the night in dancing, or in listening to 
musical performances, prolmiged far beyond midnight. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the present age of mental 
excitement than the care with wliicli^ by most of the prevalent 
customs and a system of fashionable education, the minds of the 
generality of females are consigned to inactivity and utter uncom- 
panionable insipidity. Whilst the expression of almost every 
elevated feeling is repressed as inconsistent with refinement, 
every artificial want, every habit of selfish gratification, is as 
much as possible indulged. Active exercise in the open air, 
cheerful country walks, a joyful participation of the hearty plea- 
sures of any society in which every movement is not taught by 
tbe posture-master, or conversatioi^ conducted according th the 
rules laid down in books professing to teach female duty and 
behaviour; — all this would be inconsistent with the general aim 
of all classes to imitate the manners and habits of the highest. 
All kind of reading, except of works the most frivolous, is consi- 
dered ungenteel, or, at least, singirfar ; and any display of deep ’ 
and unsophisticated sentiment excites universal pityi The^ beauties 
of nature, tbe triumphs of science, the miracles of art, excite no 
more than a languid expression of wonder. To apply the mind 
to read or understand such things wo|ild destro]^ the apathetic 
elegance which those desire to preserve, who stilj believe know- 
ledge to be a very good thing fqr persons who live*by it. With 
as much care as the natural proportions of the female figure are 
destroyed by stays made upon absjract principles, i% the mind 
cribbed and cabined by custom* and fashion. Then, universal 
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ambition leads to universal difficulties as to fortune; and the only 
serious duty to daughters is to obtain an advantageous settlement, 
which, whether gained or missed, i§ loo often thus the cause of 
cureless discontent, injured health, and all the nervous maladies 
incidental to an ill-managed mind and infirm body. 

Barely equal to sustain a life of indolence, from which all 
strong and all noble emotions are shut out, the slighter pains and 
disappointments of life induce suffering in the frivolous and 
morbid mind ; and any serious contradiction, any check to indul- 
gence, any appeal of duty against pleasure, produces discontent, 
agitation of the nervous system, tears, low spirits, bewailings, the 
vapours, or a hysteric fit. The tendency to the latter exhibition 
of feelings injured or irritated, is found to be partly under the 
control of the will, or is at least often yielded to as the shortest 
way of putting an end to the disagreeable opposition of parents 
or a husband. Youth gives place to middle age, and middle age 
leads on to declining years, and, the mind having no resources to 
retreat upon, the frivolity of early life is too frequently exchanged 
for a feverish devotion and a chronic hysteric sensibility. Vainly 
hoping to obtain from various stimiflarits that feeling of health 
which no stimulants can bestow, so long as good atmospheric air 
is not breathed and the voluntary muscles are not exercised, the 
invalid sinks by slow degrees into all the selfish inactivity of a 
confirmed valetudinarian ; and in these cases the double grievance 
of hypochondriasis and hysteria is often incurred by the same in- 
dividual, and seems to furnish an excuse for the neglect of every 
duty requiring the smallest exertion of body and mind. 

If any hope could be entertained that declamation against fol- 
lies so notorious and hurtful would be rewarded by success, or 
that advice given to counteract them would be listened to, we 
woutd say to the parents of« the present day, — *‘Let your first 
care be to give your little girls a good physical education. Let 
their early years be passed, if possible, in the country, gathering 
flowers in the fields, and partaking of all the free exercises in 
w'hich they delight. When they grow' older, do not condemn 
them to sit eight listless houri^ a day over their books, their work, 
their maps, and their music. Be assured that half the number of 
hours passed in real attention to well-ordered studies will make 
them more accomplished and more agreeable companion^s than 
those commonly are whe^ have been most elaborately Jinishedy in 
the modern acceptation of the term,^’ The systems by which 
young ladies'" are taught to mote their limbs according to the 
rules of arL to come into a room with studied diffidence, and to 
step into a carriage wdlli «^meaaured action and premeditated 
grace, are only calculated to keep the degrading idea perpetu- 
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ally present, tliat tliej are preparing for the great market,^ of 
the world. Real elegance of demeanour springs from the mind; 
fashionable schools do but teach its imitation, whilst their rules 
forbid to be ingenuous. Philosophers never conceived the idea 
of so perfect a vacuum as is found to exist in the minds of young 
women who are supposed to have finished^heir education in such 
establishments. If they marry husbands as uninformed as them- 
selves, they fall into habits of indolent insignificance without 
much pain; if they marry persons more accomplished, they can 
retain no hold of their affections. Hence many matrimonial 
miseries, in the midst of which the wife finds it a consolation ^to 
be always complaining of her health and ruined nerves. 

In the education of young women we would say — let them be 
secured from all the trappings and manacles of such a system; 
let them partake of every active exercise not absolutely unfemi- 
tiine, and trust to their being able to get into or out of a carriage 
with a light and graceful step, which no drilling can accomplish. 
Let them rise early and retire early to rest, and trust that their 
beauty will not need to be coined into artificial smiles in order to 
ensure a welcome, whatever room they enter. Let them ride, 
walk, run, dance, in the open air. Encourage the merry and inno-^ 
cent diversions in which the young delight; let them, under pro- 
per guidance, explore every hill and valley; let them plant and 
cultivate the garden, and make hay when the summer sun shines, 
and surmount all dread of a shower of rain or the boisterous 
wind; and, above all, let them take no medicine except when the 
doctor orders it. The demons of hyateria and melancholy might 
hover over a group of young ladies so brought up ; but they 
would not find one of them upon whom they could exercise any 
power. 

When a system quite opposite to^this is pursued, what is" the 
consequence? A blooming girl, just on the verge of woiqanhood, 
begins to wither and decay. Her complexion fades, her spirits 
desert her, she becomes hysterical, she candbt walk, or ride, or 
hold herself upright. The physician is consulted; he advises 
what we have advised; but the cure is entrusted to other hands. 
The young lady is removed to»Loiidon, and placed^ under some 
one who professes to cure deformities of the spine, as if the 
feeble bend, wbich probably does exist, were the cause of all the 
bad health, and not, as well as the hyst^ic feelings^ the result of 
a foolish system of physical education. And now for many 
months the young patient passes^ the precious morrung hours in 
rooms crowded with other victims, and in an atmosphere no 
better than that respired by the factojy girls ; and, as «ubstitutes 
for all the natural exercises which she ought to be taking in the 
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country 9 — instead of playing with ball and battledore, instead of 
riding, walking, running races, jumping, swinging, and other 
vulgar but healthful diversions, — she is instructed how to climb 
ropes, or to get to the top of a pole; she is indoctrinated in the 
mystery of throwing summersets over a bar ; pr applied to the 
rubbing and scrubbing^of tables; or drilled by calistbenic arts to 
emulate the mystic motions of a telegraph : and all this time, 
mental education is suspended as a matter of course. 

We do sincerely believe, that if parents could be convinced th^tby 
tlriiir endeavours to produce an excessive and mistaken refinement, 
a refin^ent which, confined to looks, and words, and motions, 
and attitudes, does not imply the greater refinement of mind from 
which all the rest would spring, they are only laying the founda- 
tiona of suffering, and would determine to follow entirely oppo- 
site rules, there would be as few instances of spinal disorder, and 
a^^few hysterical and nervous complaints in the upper classes of 
sdciety, or in families in comfortable circumstances as to fortune, as 
there are in those in which the luxuries of life (very erroneously 
so called) cannot be procured, or the indulgence of superfluities 
allowed. Many a young woman no^ doomed to peevishness, 
pale sickliness, disappointed hopes, or matrimonial discontent, 
would become a cheerful, active, happy person, and if married, a 
contented wife, a healthy mother, and a blessing to her husband 
and her children. 

The chance of freedom from all nervous complaints, including 
some of the most dreadful mental visitations, is increased by 
every rational means o( increasing individual happiness ; by that 
great blessing, a contented mind; by a calm dependence on a 
benevolent and all- wise Creator; by a freedom from all mean 
forms of ambition — as for establi-shment, equipage, and restless 
^iety; by a love of home-duties, country scenery, and useful oc- 
cupations; by a reasonable acquaintance with some of the 
Sciences; by a taste for the arts, and for the improving pleasures 
^of elegant literature, and the society of the virtuous and well- 
informed. The divine, the philosopher, and the physician speak 
the same language. The dictates of reason and of duty are suffi.» 
ciently plain, ^nd few are blind to* them; and they are the dic- 
tates of health, bodily and mental; but so opposed to them are 
the dictates of fashion, and the habits of what is called the worlds 
in a country too much given to the worship of gold, that of all 
who profess to.acknowledge their truth, the greater number are 
$till ever found 

'' To see the best^ and yet the worst pursue.*' 
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X)elen. (History of Sweden, by E. G, Geijer, Vol. I.) Up., 
sala. 182$. 8vo. 

On a first cursoiy view of the dearth of literary productions in 
the Scandinavian peninsula previous to the last century, we 
might be apt to indulge in theory, and ascribe it to the ungenial 
nature of the soil and climate, which, demanding all the efforts of 
men to be applied to obtaining the means of supporting existence, 
left little leisure for the cultivation of mind, and the exercise 
of literary talent. But this theory would be at once overturned 
by a glance at the far more inhospitable region of Iceland, where 
literature w’as cultivated, and had even attained its golden age, 
at a time when Scandinavia — or rather Sweden, Norway hamn^ 
an historian — had little to exhibit but the rhymed History of 
Alexander the Great — (for the deeds of the wide-praised Mace^ 
donian, by a singular fortune, were celebrated nearly at the same 
time in the tongue of Persia, and in almost every European lan- 
guage) — and other romantic legends of the middle ages, intro- 
duced when German prince^ had mounted the throne of Sweden. 
The clergy in this, as in all the Transalpine countries, were 
in almost exclusive possession of tfie important arts of read- 
ing and writing, but they did not here, as elsewhere, sedu- 
lously devote themselves to collecting and composing the annals 
of their country. Sweden has no names to set beside a Saxo 
Grammaticus and an Adam of Bremen; the chief productions of 
her monks, besides the works already mentioned, are translations 
of the romantic History of Charlemagne, the Romance of Flores 
and Blanchelleur, the Seven Wise Masters, and others of a simi- 
lar stamp. With the exception, perhaps, of the Slavonian na- 
tions, no other European country ^possesses so few remains of 
middle-age literature. It is probable that the true cause of this 
poverty lay in the remote situation of Svyeden, in her limited 
intercourse with thp rest of Europe, and the consequent want of 
stimulus. The causes of the literary superiority of Iceland are 
peculiar, but we cannot now stop td consider them.^ 

The Reformation gave in Sweden, as it did everywhere else, 
a powerful impetus to the human mind, and coeval with its in-! 
tr^uction, was the accession to the throne of the family of Vasa, 
the patrons of every thing calculated to# advance t^^ dignity and 
prosperity of the realm over which they ruled. Xet sAill litera- 
ture languished, and the l6th and 17th centuries have little to 
show beyond books of devotion, translations in a great measure 
from the German, which language exercised the sami influence 
over the Swedish as it did over the Danish idiom. The brilliant 
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period of Louis XIV. extended the sway of the French language 
an^ literature even to Sweden, now become an important actor 
on, the theatre of Europe. The history of the recovery of 
Swedish literature from Gallic influence, and its resumption of 
nationality, is precisely the same as that of the emancipation of 
those of Germany and Denmark. Since the commencement of 
the present century, the literary productions of this northern 
kingdom have been such as to give promise of ensuring her as 
respectable a station in the republic of letters, as can well be 
attained by a nation whose limited territory and small population 
do not permit of literature forming the sole occupation of a nu* 
merous class of persons. 

As we have not had as yet an opportunity of consulting the 
S^riptores ^erum Suecicarum Medii Mviy edited by Geijer and 
Schroder, we are unable to say what scraps of Swedish his- 
tory may have been composed in the earlier part of that period ; 
but as what is called the Old Swedish Chronicle commences at 
page 240 of the first volume, we cannot suppose them to have 
been numerous. This Old Chronicle, which ends at the year 
1449* is extremely concise. Another, somewhat older, called 
the Lesser Rhyme-Chronicle, is rather more full, but equally 
devoid of real historic value. Johannes Magnus, the last Catho- 
lic archbishop in Sweden, after his banishment, devoted his 
hours to the celebration of the deeds of his fathers, and wrote, 
at Venice, his History of the Goths and Swedes, which \vas, after 
his death, published at Rome (in 1534) by his brother, the cele- 
brated Olaus Magnus. It was for a long time the chief source 
for the early history of Sweden, and it spread the fables it con- 
tained over Europe. Meanwhile, a sober, and, for the time, a 
judicious history of the northern kingdom had been written by the 
refoVmcr of the Swedish chiych, (and successor of J. Magnus in 
his office,) Laurentius Petri, assisted by his brother Olaus, a 
work which it was reserved for the present century to give to the 
light. During the 17th century but little appears to have been 
done in this department; even the exploits of Gustavus Adol- 
phus and of Charles XII. failed to rouse the historic muse of 
Sweden froinwher lethargy, and her slumbers continued till the 
ye^r 1747,* when Dalin published his History of Sweden, in 
three volumes quarto. His example was followed by Bolin 
and Lagerbring, but no^ie of these native historians could boast 
of, any transcendent merit; and the best History of Sweden (as 
n 1 ' 

* Wespeak only of published woi*ks, for them are Yarions biographical and hhltori- 
cal pieces of Mie 16th and i7th centuries, in MS. in the Swedish libraries, most of 
which will probably be comiiiilted to the press before long. 
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was proved in some measure by its translation into Swedish) w as 
the German one of Riilis. There is also a Latin History of 
Sweden by the celebrated PuflFendorf, of which, however, the 
merit is not considerable; and Sweden occupies of course a con- 
siderable place in the general History of the North of tlie preju- 
diced and dogmatical Schlbtzer. llie little work of Vertot oh 
the Revolutions of Sweden has the merit of elegance, but is of no 
great value in an historic [foint of view. The Life of Gustavus 
Vasa by Celsius, written in Swedish, is an excellent piece of 
biography. 

It, therefore, appears that there was room for a good History 
of Sweden; and among the scholars of that country there are few, 
we believe, who would dispute the superior pretensions of 
Geijer, the author before us, for the execution of the task. He 
is professor of history in the university of Upsala, and one of the 
editors of the collection of the old Swedish writers above referred 
to; and it may be farther mentioned, that when the present 
King of Sweden sent the Crown Prince, Oscar, to the University 
of Upsala, Geijer w'as the person selected to have the charge of 
his education. His majesty was so well satisfied with the way 
in which he fulfilled the charge, that, .by way of rcGompense, he 
appointed him to the office of royal historiographer. He has’ 
also been advantageously know'ii to the public by his contribu- 
tions to “ Iduna,” Svea,” and other periodicals, and by iiis ad- 
mirable introduction to the collection of Popular Swedish Bal- 
lads, edited by himself and Afzelius.* In these pieces Geijer had 
shown himself to be possessed of a sound judgment, correct taste, 
extensive knowledge, a due feeling for the great, the noble, and 
the good, and a dignified style. 

In the liistoi^y of a country so peciiliar as Sweden, correct phy- 
sical ideas are of paramount importance, and we therefore deem 
it highly judicious in its historian to have devoted to that subject 
a portion of his introductory volume. The first of the ten sec- 
tions into which the volume is divided, contains a geographical and 
geological view of the region whose history he is ab<9ut to record. 
He accurately describes, froth the best authoritFes, its extent, 
boundaries, natural divisions, and the physical character of the 
different districts of which it is composed. Of the surface in 
general 'he remarks, after Wahlenbergf one strihiing difference 
between it and that of more southern countries : namely, that 
while in the latter the granite is? usually covered ot^er by the se- 
condary formations, and only comes forth to view as the stttnnfits 
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of lofty tnouiltaina, in Sweden, on the contrary^ it presents itself 
iti the fortn of low hills, and in the level parts of the country lies 
close to the surface ; on the coasts, as it were, in conflict with 
the wares, it forms numerous little bays, creeks, and a crowd of 
rocks running out into the sea. From this quality of the sur- 
face it comes that the iron-ore is not* as elsewhere, confined to 
particular spots* but is diffused over the greater part of the 
country, and constitutes a kind of broad belt round the centre 
bf Sweden, between the islands of Upland, Vestmanland, and 
Varmland. Hence the ore is more accessible; but this structure 
is detrimental to the fertility of the superjacent soil. This, 
however, applies not to the more fertile parts of the country 
around the great lakes, where the soil lies on limestone, clayslate, 
and other secondary rocks ; but it is only in Skanc, the most 
southern province of the kingdom, that we discern traces of the 
latest formations, which, as is well known, are the most favour- 
able to vegetation. 

Yet,’* says Mr.Geijer, even in many of the spots to which nature 
has been most niggardly, the powerful influence of an ancient cultivation 
on fertility exhibits itself. This peculiar quality of our native soil con- 
tributes not less than the climate to demand from the Swedish husband- 
man comparatively greater labour for an inferior produce, though this 
produce is obtained of a finer quality than in those countries where a 
soil, which is at the same time easy to work and more productive, sends 
up the weeds along with the wheat. Ought we to call this lot de- 
pressing? No: we should learn to estimate ourselves, and to follow up 
our father's toils upon this land ; we should rejoice over the conquests, 
already so productive of a rich return, which Swedish industiy has made, 
and is still making over it ; and if we could perceive that the moral 
force, which is the surest pledge of a nation’s independence, forms with 
us Botore than with most other pations the very means ^of physical per- 
manence, we would not lament over it.” 

Our author next considers the question, whether the waters of 
the Baltic have diminished or not. This was, we believe, first 
maintained in the afiirihative by Celsius, towards the middle of 
the last century, and he determined the rate of diminution to 
be about two" and a half ells in % century. Dalin thence con- 
cluded, that at the birth of Christ the^water stood in the north 
thirteen fathoms higher than it did at the time he wrote, and on 
this foundatioci he basei' the whole ancient history of ’Sw*eden. 
Theologians arid antiquaries both took up arms against him, and 
his tli^ory is "now totally exploded. Yet many still maintain the 
fact d a diminution, misled^ as our author justly observes, by the 
error of not considering that the earth, as is now matter of de- 
monstration^ was at one period in a totally different state from 
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what it is at ptasent^ and that the marine remains from whigb the 
adi^ocates of this ^ctriue argue^ belong to those ages which 
preceded the creation of man. Sweden contains, perhaps, the 
oldest petrifactions, ^d in the greatest abundance, of any country, 
blit it exhibits no remains of the large antediluvian animals ; in 
Skane alone, have any traces of southern vegetation been discor 
vered. They present themselves in the stone-coal at Hot and 
Hoganas. Mr, Geijer thinks that at the time of the Flood na^ 
ture was less developed in Scandinavia, which was perhaps thcp 
devoid of the higher species of animals. The chief marks which it 
exhibits of diluvial action are the blocks of granite scattered over 
all the level country, and its ranges are probably the squr<:;e 
whence come those boulders which are spread over the north of 
Germany. The great sandhills which in Sweden run from north 
to south, and other natural appearances there, vouch for the fact 
of the Flood having extended to that country, and moreover of its 
direction having been, as the latest geologists assert, a southern 
one. Mr. Geijer notices, while on this subject, first, the extra- 
ordinary fact of there being oyster-shells and iron-rings still to be 
seen in the steep cliffs of fhe south-eastern part of the Crimea, 
which originally formed the verge of ^he Black Se,a, and which 
rings are several hundred feet above the surface of the present 
sea, though it is almost certain that, as the inhabitants affirm, 
they were put there for the purpose of securing the vessels which 
navigated that sea in those distant ages; and second, the still 
more extraordinary fact, mentioned in the Hermes,^' of the dis- 
covery of similar rings in the perpendicular rocks of Mount 
Hsemus or the Balkan, facing the valley of the Danube. These, 
coupled with various geological observations, testify strongly, for 
there having been a time when the Black Sea communicated 
with the Caspian, and that of AraUextended itself far into Hun- 
gary, till the opening of the Bosporu{} and the straits of Gades 
gave its waters access to the ocean. But in all these cases, the 
effect was sudden and produced by a convulsion of nature, arising 
from unknown causes, and then ceasing to operate. Mr. Geijer 
in fine considers that there is litti*e ground for supposing that 
there has been any dimiiiutioi/ of the waters of the* Baltic* 

No country abounds ^re in w^ater than Sweeten. Its lakes 
cover 200 square Swedish miles of its surface; its rivers are nu- 
merous and distinguished for the clearness and puri|y of the water, 
which, interrimted by frequent falls, runs rajudly over their 
sandy beds. The climate is fur milder than that of any other 
country under the same parallel of latitude. In Swedish JLiapp- 

• For ISSl, No. X. p. 135 •, 1823, No. XVUL p. 101. 
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mark^ corn ripens and fruit trees bear at a polar elevation of 
68j degrees, and the case is tlie same in northern Finnmark,eveti 
as high as 70 degrees ; whereas in Siberia all cultivation ceases 
about the 60th degree, and in Canada nq, corn is sown even 
under the 51st. Peking, which is under the same parallel with 
Naples, has its winters colder than those of Upsala. This is, we 
believe justly, ascribed by Mr. Geijer to the peninsular form of 
Scandiiuivia, and to the influence of ancient cultivation. 

** The shortness of our summer is in some measure compensated 
by the longer stay of the sun above the horizon, which in the north 
makes the corn ripen within six or eight weeks. This bright sum- 
mer, whose (lawn and twilight are among those indescribable beauties 
peculiar to our sky, calls forth all the splendour of the northern Flora, 
which, though not abounding in varieties, is the move rich in those 
which are peculiar to the country and climate. In closeness and ver- 
dure, the flowery carpet of the northern spring far exceeds that of the 
south. On the other hand, the pure bracing cold of a northern winter 
exalts the active powers and the vigour of life, and is found, at least 
by the natives, to be far less oppressive than the moist piercing cold of 
the same season in more southern regions^** 

Within the last seventy y§ars,a gradually progressive change of 
seasons has been remarked in Sweden; winter continually en- 
croaching on spring, and summer on autumn, so that a bastard 
winter, as our author terms it, exhibits itself in April, and a bastard 
summer in October. The cause of this, he thinks, has not yet 
been clearly assigned. After a variety of other observations on 
the climate, he conclu^jss with noticing the influence it exerts on 
the minds of the inhabitants, which is just what was to be ex- 
pected from one so full of cheerful and healthy vicissitude. 

I;jence the very country itself, though it cannot boast of the trea- 
sures of fertility, infuses into the inhabitants a degree of happiness, 
greater perhaps than is felt in most other regions. The natural affection 
for the laud of his birth is particularly deep-planted in the bosom of a 
Swede. He quits bis native country with reluctance. He almost always 
returns to it, drawn home by that longing whose invisible band has 
» everywhere encompassed him.” • 

In a npte, Mr. Geijer infoins urf, that he is acquainted with a: 
celebrated artist who had been so long^from Sweden as to have 
nearly forgotten his mother tongue, but just as this last tie was 
giving way, he„ began to^ be seized with an irresistible longing 
aftqr his native ^country, and every phenomenon which reminded* 
him of the aspect of the north brought tears into his eyes. 

It ii an extraordinary fact, but we believe it to be the truth, 
that it is olily the land of the mountain and the lake, the spread- 
ing heath, and the dark forest, which exerts this pow'erful effect 
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over the human mind, and that this is rarely felt^ in any strong 
degree by the inhabitants of the south. 

We are next conducted over the different provinces of Sweden, 
and shown their vaigious climates and productions. Skane, or 
Scania, the most southern of these, produces the chesnut and the 
mulberry ; the rye ripens there as early as in Germany, and the 
winters at Lund are milder than those of Berlin or even Vienna. 
The transition is great in passing from the level land of Skane to 
the high land of Smaland, where the traveller first encounters the 
true northern aspect. Halland, on the sea-coast, northwest of 
Skane, presents to the view a cold heath, where vegetation is 
checked by the indueiice of the sea-winds, though in the eleventh 
century, according to the Kn^tlingasaga, it was distinguished for 
its woods of oak and beech. Then comes Bohusland, with its 
lovely fertile dales, amidst steep precipitous rocks. Proceeding 
along the east-coast, Bleking shows the milder temperature of 
the small isles of the Baltic, and the coast from Carlskrona to 
Calmar is hardly to be equalled in the north. The beech-woods 
cease above Calmar, though single trees are to be met with some- 
what higher. The clear but restless waves of the great Vetter 
lake divide East and West Gothland, Xjwo of Sweden’s most fruit- 
ful provinces. The lakes Hjelmar and Miilar are surrounded by 
fertile plains; then follow the mountainous districts of Varmland 
and The Dales {Dalecarlia), in which cultivation has penetrated 
amidst the recesses of the mountains. Beyond the Dale river 
the oak-woods cease, and then begin to show themselves the 
indigenous trees of the North, ^midst which the dark groves of 
the fir tower to a height and size to which that tree never attains 
in more southern regions. Agriculture gradually gives place 
to hunting, fishing, and pasturage; but the culture and« the 
manufacture of flax still afford some employment to the people. 
At the southern boundary of HelSingland the rye no longer ripens 
with such rapidity that the corn of one harvest may be sown as 
seed for the next. Herjeadal, on the west, presents a valley shut 
in by mountains, and is, with the exception of Lapland, the most 
barren of Sweden’s Northern regions. But to theaiiorth of this 
inhospitable clime, one is surpfised to meet in Jamtland^ around 
the great lake Storsjb, one of the loveliest and most pleas- 
ing districts in Sweden, though it rather entices than rewards 
the agriculturist, as night-frosts continUblly ravages the expected 
crop. When we have passed the river Angernraii, fruit trees 
are no longer to be seen. Thk sandy, wooded West ‘Bothnia 
( Vester-botlen, u e. West bottom or ^oil), furnishes in little an 
example of the generally-observed property of the climate of 
coasts facing the east being less mild than those which have A 
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western exposures ; for East Bothnia, in Finland, which lies op- 
posite to it, is much milder uid more fertile* Ulea in the latteti 
though an entire degree higher, is not colder than Umea in the 
former. The heaths and wooded hills of West Bothnia form the 
boundary towards the Lappmarks, in wbicl^ the land, at first de- 
pressed, gradually elevates itself, till it assumes the form of moun- 
tain-ridges. 

** Travellers have compared these mountains to a sea, whose innume- 
rable waves have been, at the moment of its greatest uproar, suddenly 
frozen. Covered with ice and snow of a dazzling whiteness, they ding 
around them in clear weather a brilliant blue. We see above the clouds 
in the azure sky the tops of the mountains, which thus acquire to the 
eye an immense height, while as they reflect from their smooth sides 
the beams of the sun, they seem as if they were the very heaven itself. 
Even at midnight, their snowy tops still flame with the sunbeams which 
stream from the horizon, and the ice-blink {j>sblink)y as it is called, glows 
like fire in the deep twilight of the valley below. When, far north, we 
approach the mountains, we reach the limit where the fir ceases to grow. 
It has already assumed an unusual appearance ^ thick set from the very 
ground, with dusky boughs, and with, asdt were, a singed top, it affords 
a melancholy prospect in the savage woods. The blackberry has, at the 
the same time, ceased to ripefi. The last habitations of the beaver are 
now visible beside the brooks j the carp and perch disappear from the 
lakes. The limit of the growth of the fir is in the Lappmarks, about 
3,200 feet below that of perpetual snow. The pine woods still remain, 
but the trees are no longer gigantic 5 their trunks are now short, with 
coarse wide-spreading branches, demanding centuries to attain even a 
moderate height. The nTarshes assume a most dreaiy appearance. The 
Alpine salmon and the harr are no longer found in the waters 5 
bilberries hardly appeal' 3 the bear comes no higher 3 com ceases to 
ripen ; but small cottages, whose inhabitants live by fishing and keeping 
cattl^, ai-e still to be found up to within 2,600 feet or the region of 
show. Within 2,800 feet of this limit the pine ceases, and the birch 
alone thenceforward forms the low woods. With a short knotty stem 
and stiff rough branches, it seems to set itself to resist the violence of the 
mountain blast. Its light-green lively hue still continues to gi'atify the 
C3re, but is at the same time a proof of the decline of the power of vegeta- 
tion. These r'oods soon become so low, that when a man stands up on 
a piece ofcturf> he can look over the Whole of them. They grow rarer 
and rarer as we proceed 3 and as, in consequence, the heat of the sun can 
act without impediment on the sides of the hills, we often find on them 
a great abundance of mountain plants. The reindeer-moss covers the 
more arid plains^ At 2,000 feet below the verge of the snow, even the 
low bircb-woods disappear, and fish are no longer to be found in any 
Watefs: the Alpine salmon is the last. All hills which go beyond the 
limit at wh'ch no trees can grow, are properly denominated in Swedish 
Fjhll {Felt)* Bushes of a dark-coloured species of dwarf^-bircb grow 400 
fltet higbsTj and raspberries {hjntrm) ripen, but not beyond^ the glutton 
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sfcill visits these high latitudes. Thus high ascends Dal^^l near Tran- 
strand. After this, even the birches disappear, the streams are coveredT 
only with brown rather than green mountain-plants; the only berries 
which ripen are the whortleberries. The Laplanders, the wandering 
dwellers o^ this region, do not willingly pitch their tents higher up than 
within 800 feet ot the limit of perpetual snow, for there food fails even 
for the rein-deer. 

Eternal snow now occupies the land, first covering the plain, in some 
spots of which, out of the brown swampy ground, sprout up here and 
there scattered mountain-plants. Even amidst the more level extended 
snow-ground, tufts of these may be seen shooting up from, the springs 
of some rock rising out of the snow ; and even to 200 feet beyond the 
limit of snow some lichens can sustain their wretched existence. But 
there all vegetation is at an end. The snow-sparrow is the only living 
creature which conies so high, except man, eager in pursuit of know- 
ledge.” 

After this picturesque description of the country^ Mr. Geijer 
proceeds to consider the glaciers and other phenomena of the ice 
and snow which it presents, and to make some observations on 
the portion of the peninsula lying still farther north and border- 
ing on the Frozen Ocean, vvhere, even in the isle of Majer, at the 
North Cape, men are found to dwell, Jiving on fish, > and continu- 
ing throughout the winter; there the perils of the cold are as 
nothing compared with the dreadful storms, which rage with a 
fury passing the conception of any one who has not witnessed 
their tremendous energy. Concluding his survey with this, the 
extreme point of the North, our author I’eflects with complacency 
that the Scandinavian peninsula, now forms one whole^ as by na- 
ture and history it was destined to be; and he calls on every 
Swede and Norwegian to join in the language employed by the 
Norwegian estates and people, when, in 1449, on choosipg a 
Swedish king, because Norway aad Sweden were by God so 
closely joined together, and of old times united in love and union, 
they ^ded, ‘^for there is no reason why these two kingdoms 
should ever with our will be parted in discord.’^ Language 
which every friend to Scandinavia, whatever he may think of the , 
mode of the union, will, we apprehend, readily adopt.- 

A statement of his reason? for entering into tnis minute de- 
scription of the country, leads our author to reflect how easily its 
peculiarities, at the very time when they exert a powerful influ- 
ence over him, escape the observation o^ the native^ and to show 
the ejects of the aspect of Sweden, at once awftrl and majestic, 
on the mind of a native of the Sduth. With that vidw^, he quotes 
those passages from the autobiograpby of Alfieri, in which that 
eccentric genius describes ihe feelisi^ excited in his mind by the 
sight of wild imyesty of the iminense woods> the lakes aad 
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precipices of Sweden — passages which seeiii to have greatly struck 
Mr. Geijer, as be had already quoted them in his introduction to 
the Swedish ballads. The remarks of his own which imtnedi- 
ately follow, are so highly creditable to Mr. Geijer as a writer, 
a patriot, and a philosopher, that we feel pleasure in extracting*, 
them. 

** The season of flowers forms here a greater contrast to the rigour 
of winter, and is therefore greeted with a far more lively joy than in 
those countries wl^re the inhabitants are unaccustomed to that rapid 
transition, just as the warm glance of mateinal love most affects the 
child, over whom it does not at all times play. Spring, which enlivens 
all beings, seems in the North more than elsewhere to touch, as it were, 
the very heart of nature, and exhibits, — more especially in the moun- 
tainous districts, where the transition is most sudden, — a scene which 
must penetrate even the most gloomy, the most depressed bosom, with 
a ray of the lively happiness of existence. The snow melting before the 
heat of the sun, bursting from the mountains in innumerable brooks, and 
hurrying over the swelling verdure of the dales ^ the mighty waters now 
loosened from their icy chains, and with augmented velocity rolling 
along their channels •, the trees, almostv instantaneously bursting into 
leaf, from which the singing birds, once more greeting the North, and, 
as it were, drunk with delight, fill the clear elastic air of spring with 
their lays ; the heavens swimming in a luminous sea, which soon knows 
no more of night; the joy which seizes the whole animated creation ; — 
all combine in the northern spring to infuse an ovei^owing perception 
of life suddenly atvaking from a protracted slumber. If this first transi- 
tion makes a strong impression, the still flowing progression which im- 
mediately succeeds it hf^ a more touching delight of its own, from its 
contrast with the frequently barren magnificence of northern scenery, 
and the shadow of speedy departure which is reflected over the peculiar 
loveliness of spring. All the beauty of nature in the North has a ceitain 
air of delicacy. This appears in colours, not less in the clear tints of 
the budding rose than in the bed which blooms in the cheek of the 
northern maiden; it appears in the brighter hue of the northern heaven 
compared with the dark-blue sky of the South ; it appears in the lighter, 
livelier green of grass and leaf, that forms so striking a contrast to the 
unchanged witnesses of winter, our dusky dark pine-forests, which still 
survive, and a^brds peculiar proof of a weakness of vegetation not to be 
found in the rijihr nature, and, as it wv;re, more full-blooded productions 
of the South. Beauty in the North, therefore, almost always resembles 
a delicate and lovely child, whose moving innocent charms seem, even 
in the cradle, to implore fqy exemption from the hard fate by which it 
must before long be doomed to perish ; and the strong contrast between 
rigour and gentleness, liveliness and lethargy, which is displayed in the 
variations of the noitliern year, in ^his manner makes itself be felt even 
in the midsf^ of its most bloomkng spring. These and many other strik- 
ing peculiarities, which affect human life with pleasure or with pain, 
seem, on this very account, to draw the attention and the sympathy of 
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men to nature more in the North than elsewhere, to form a closer affinity 
with her and her secrets, and to make a deeper apd pore comprehen- 
sive feeling 6f tiature a prominent trait of the pore distinguished northern 
. minds. £veh in the oldest theology and poetry of the North, it is this 
sentiment which displays itself in obscure tones and images; it is this, 
^too, which, refined by culture, has aince been chiefly developed in sci- 
ence and art.’' 

The remaining sections of this volume are devoted to an in- 
quiry into tlie North of the Ancients — the Sources of Swedish 
History — the Runes — the Icelanders — the Mythology of f he North 
— and to the history of the Ynglinga race, and the line of kings 
endii% with Ragnar Lodbrok, who is supposed to have lived at 
the close of the eighth century. Most of these subjects have been 
already di^iissed at some length in this journal, and we may 
therefore be excused from again entering upon them ; and as the 
portion that specially relates to the professed object of the work — 
the History of Sweden — is in this volume confined to the fabulous 
or ante-historic period, which we regard as destitute of interest to 
all but natives, we need not extend this article further by any 
observations upon it. , 

Our intention of reviewing this work has been long suspended 
in expectation of the appearance of Mr. Geijer's second volume, 
which was announced as nearly ready five years ago; with the 
circumstances w^hich have occasioned the extraordinary delay, and 
indeed almost led to a belief that the author had abandoned the 
farther prosecution of the work, we are wholly unacquainted. 
Must we take it for granted that it has arisen from a want of suf- 
cient encouragement on the part of the Svfedish public? Be that 
as it may, we now learn from a recent announcement of the pub- 
lishers of MM. Heeren and Ukert’s manual Histories of the 
European States, that Mr. Geijer has undertaken to write a His- 
tory of Sweden for that collection, jftid that until this is finished, 
the continuation of the present^ work will be suspended. The 
compendious history will be printed in German and Swedish, on 
opposite pages: the German translation is executed by Mr. 
LefHer, under the author’s own inspection. Whenever it appears, 
we hope to find materials in it for an article that m^^ compensate 
to our readers and ourselves for the disappointment arising from 
the suspension of Mr. Geijer’s larger history, which, we trust, he 
will live long enough to resume and complete. 
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Art. VII. — Le T^ol et k Nard de T Italic. Esqumes des Mceurs^ 
Anecdotes, PMsages, Chants Populaires, Croquis Hi^torig^es, 
Statistiques, Extrait du Journal dune Excuri^ftf^ dans 
ces contrSes en i830. Par M. Fred^rip Merqey. 8vo. 

Paris, 1833 . ^ 

It is singular that» till the appearance of this boq^in France, and 
the works of Mr. Latrobe and Mr. Inglis in England, we should 
have had so few regular books of travels in the Tjml^^^^nd yet 
there is scarcely ^ country in Europe more interesting, ntHh which 
more amply repays the traveller for his visilu^ In many points 
the Tyrol rivals its neighbour Switzerland, into every valley and 
over every mountain range of which, the English, Germans, and 
Americans are accustomed to pry with unsated curiosity every 
succeeding season. The vastness and gloomy grandeur of some 
of the Alpine passes of Switzerland surpass what is to be found 
in the Tyrol; but there are things there which far exceed what 
are to be met with in Switzerland. 

First (and it is one of the most important points to a traveller) 
the People. The deau ideal which form to ourselves of the 
Swiss peasantry is far- nearer realized in the Tyrol than in the 
Swiss Alps: the innocence, the gaiety, the simplicity, and the 
hospitality which every one dreams he shall discover in Switzer- 
land, but which are rarely found, will be met with in the Tyrol. 
Again, the climate and the productions of the soil greatly surpass 
those of Switzerland. 

Although M. Mercey's book does not quite come up to our 
standard of a good book of tpvels, still he has done some service 
by pointing out the best means of exploring this interesting coun- 
try, 4 Besides, those who are afraid of taking up a book of mo- 
dern travels, from the apprehension of being overwhelmed with 
political and statistical discussions, and essa^ on at least some 
few of the different ologies, may rest secure. The book is of the 
lightest kind, and admirably well suited for a post-chaise com- 
panion through^ the north of Italy and the Tyrol. The writer 
starts from Geneva, and, as Visual, we have a description of the 
first view of the Alps. It would be wrong, we suppose, to leave 
this out. Every one feels, on seeing it for the first time, that it is 
the grandest thing he has yet beheld, and therefore attempts the 
description accordingly there is, however, some difference be- 
tween seeing and describing, and when other and greater pens 
have failed, M. Mercey must net despair. 

Le pqstillon parcourait au galop la colhiche a^rienne sur laquelle 
serpente la route. Emportb par ce mouvement fougueux, nous jouis- 
sions avec fr6missement, et nos yeux plongeaiAt, avec une Emotion de 
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terreur et de plaisir ind^finissables^ dans deroulait 

devant nous*” &d. &c. . 

From Geneva he proceeds over the Simplon^ and at the Lago 
Maggiore we have the usual discussion as to the merits and de- 
ments of the Isola Bella, whether it is the most, beautiful or the 
most ugly thing in the world. The subject emploj^s the pens of 
all.tourists^ it is the first fair debateable point on entering Italy. 
The first view^ef the Alps^ the valley of Chamoutii, the Vallais^ 
the Cretins and the Goitres^ the passage of the Simplon, are 
points on which all are agreed; but on the merits of the Isola 
Bella, — whether an artificial island with regular bastions, covered 
with oranges and lemons and a grotto-work palace, is in har« 
mony with the surrounding scenery, is certainly a question — on 
which there is much to be said on both sides. M* Mercey, who 
is a painter as well as a describer (as is shown by a number of 
welNexecuted etchings which bear his name), is rather against the 
island, though at last he becomes in better humour, finding that it 
pleases by contrast with the grandeur of the surrounding scenery, 

as does a ballad of Moore or a canto of^^Childe Harold after 
reading a page of old Honler.” Having settled this point, he 
goes to Milan, and being a liberal, Austria and its police, en- 
slaved Italy and its causes, naturally engage his attention; and 
what traveller’s attention do these subjects not engage who, for 
the first time, sets foot within the domains of Metternich? We 
well recollect never to have felt the real meril^of an English garden 
till we saw its imitation, and perhaps no citizen of a free state ever 
discovered the whole value of liberal institutions till he entered the 
territory of Austria, Russia, or Turfpy. 

But,” observes M. Mercey, you will say, are these people really un- 
happy? As far as physical wants, I say no. — Do they want bread ?-»-Dq 
they die of hunger ? No* — Are their fieWs well cultivated, their villages 
well peopled ? Better perhaps than th63e of other countries. — Is the police 
well regulated ? Admirably well .—^Do they tyrannize over or annoy the 
pecq>le ? 1 think not. — Is the peasantry worse off than our own ? No.—* 
Can tbp mechanics find work ? Ye«.-* 7 Are the people generally well qS\ 
Yes. — Are they gay? They sipg ftom morning to ni^ti^W|ll, then 
comes tlpii question, what is it tbey^o want to make tbeoWeally^happy ?” 

M. Mercey answers the questionings all men who have been in 
the habit of considering man in any other light than that of an 
animal, as all who consider that there ares other wanj^s than mere 
animal enjoyment, have answered it before. • 

" ThiA which they want ^0 — XiiBERfY-^UBeRTT to think^ to write, to 
publidi, to read— to go and te^H^ime, what agd where they pleasg ; all these 
rights have been wrested from them, and without these, now-a-days, a 
people cannot exist* {diysical wants are well supplied, it is true; 
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in tiiii, respect Jia^been {irD4igd \ but the food^^r th^ mind, . as 
necessary to the ii^id being a$; bread is to bis physical existonce, 
is absolutely wanting; ^thie c^l^^tion of Ideas, as essential to the exist- 
ence a nation as tSe clrt^niidn of blq^ is to the ttfe of' l^^n, is 
dei||ed to them/' 

/There is nothing v^y hew in .these remarks; but they ^re dic- 
tate4in a liberal, spirit^^^ailt^how that the writer is well able to 
a{>prfciate.|te want of whiph he# as a Frenchman, has so 
recently obtained : without^boh^oveirnment, without liberal and 
enlighteneb ii]stitstions,^.t)l^ very beauty of nature perhaps but 
increases ^e mortifipatioUt aggravates the feeling of regret, that 
dbe <tne thing only is wonting which is necessary to the real en- 
joymeiftt of our^ioriil Existence. The days in which statesmen 
were wonttb^siug ^^^Niinquam iibertas gratior extat quam sqb 
rege^pio/* are ^gone by, perhaps gone for ever^ How 
Italy is tp be freed from the.vyoke of Austria, or that of its 
indigenous t^aqts, is a question ^^et to be solved. But M. 
]Vf ercej ^ we suspecJL^ill not afford <us much assistance in its so- 
/4^hon* yMilan l^ Oears tli^ story of a M, B., whose villa in 
I^B^tired^ valley ' h^^Belgirate he ba4 seen and admired. M., 
Mercey has adopted the njode of illustrating the manners of the 
people whom he doscribqp by anecdotes and stories, which he 
picked up on the road«^ Hbw far these arc indigenous or the pro* 
ductibp of his own imagination, hai been a question with us ; at 
all events^ we suspcigt that they have received a little sentimental 
dressing up at his naiids; but he professes to give them neat as 
he hears them, without even pruning *^une certaine enluminure 
Italienne quinu^ peut gtre J^Ja verity/’ He has, however, told 
the Cfory prettily enough;^ it is |oo Img to extract, and has nothing 
that^ is.verjniiiew or very varied, though it would, not make. a bad 
pieee tit the Adelplii, always supposing that MUs Kelly or Mrs. 

could be. got fo^ the , heroine. The substance of it is this : 
An «0ld German, who^hal experienced misfortunes and griefs in 
early;Jife, collocta^ together the remains of a shattered fortune, and 

g tires widi daughter, 4hen h child^ to k little villa near 

elgtre|e, h^ takes the precaution become a domiciled 

subjecttfcff Piedmont, lodging in <he publiQ^wrcMves the certifi- 
cates of his marriage and of baptism ofl^s c^ild. He passes 

bis time betwixt/4he care of his daughter, ms orchards and 
ga|;dehs: thc^.yoii|ig lady retains all* the |reshfMl^ of complexioii 
and a mij^re,of the enthusiasUCt and myllei|oi» sentimentalism 
oi her country; this, hfwever, warmed and im- 

proved by;^1;he more genial sdir of Ite^^^^The father ^appears 
occaiSonaMy oppre^d by.Uome concerned grief^and is soothed 
by her nativb^song9ik4 When she attainev^Se important age of 
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her father is desirous that her m^dnyers shouts r^eiv^ t^t 
polish whibhis only to be squired by il|]tef<;oursei with tte Upper 
classes of society. And Dow^coiiieB:w^t h/i$ so often happened, 
before: the girl— educated in the ntdst perfect simplicity and ig- 
norance of life, without havinj^^acquir^ ,any of that tact which 
enables women to distinguish tne gpod ^om the bad, the true 
from . the counterfeit — is tahen every winto to Mdan, and by the 
kindness of a Marchesini^their qei^bdiir at the l^e, ^ta in-^ 
troduced into the best circms. ^^ere^shO sees a Count,G.> whose 
handsome person mahcsdiim the fashion, notwithstanding hi is a 
gambler, and strongly suspected of being something wV>fseu He 
sees Judith, is charmed with ttie beauty 'of her fair Gertnan tom* 
plexion, and the naivete and affectionafe singleness of Jier, manf^ 
ners, and makes his proposals: the father, indicant at what he 
considers the defilement of his daughter, by herii^being approached 
by such a lover, rejects him, , The Count’s love turns to hati^. 
As spring returns, the father and daughter i;etirb to their v^)a^ 
The Cou^» having laid hiil^ plans, had preceded them in^isg&e. 
J udith in her walks, pensively 4uminatin ^^ | pn tlie ev^ta m . the 
winter and the Count, meets her lover, ^llie seduedon com- 
mences: the matter, however, il easily accomplished by 'one so 
eminently skilled; on the one side was consuminate villainy, on 
the other nothing but confidrace, ignorance, and innocence* She 
determines to Confide her h<^s and^riefa to her father, vTbd', in- 
stantly on, hearing her name the Count, stops her harshly* At 
once he becomes in her mind a tyjrant, instead of a lather,*T-the 
Count prevails, and Judith flie^ witli him/ under the idea that she 
is going to, her wedding* Witbi^r she takes a tat^ket, cbpjtain- 
ing her mother’s jewels and some papers'^vhic^ she^liad beep tpld 
related to herself. She leaves a letter for her fatbbr^%pp«. disco- 
vering that she had carried away the casket with the letters, ^ ex- 
claims in the presence of a frfend, that^ she bad utterly fumed 
them both: the friend pursues, tbe fugitives^ are arreSte^ the' 
papers. ei(aininedj it is disepyei^d that the daughter is illeg^mate* 
and that a forged certificate of marriage h^ 1 ||en deposita^. by , 
the old German, iii/»^Pfd# to esta1>lish the^s^aw jpf hk te|bv 6 a 
daughter. . * Hje 19 imprisoned^ tried, and' convicted of iMs^iug a 
public dacliment, wd condemned 4o death, but, in ecms4^ence 
of the extenuating circumsUpces of thf^case, gets oflF witli twenty 
years ^ ^r£$mdurq0i3flid dies bit>ken4iearted at^be eriS of^^e 
first , tww months'i tie daughter dies in a madhou^a af T^rin. 
The Count, who h^^^ falsified a'public docui||®, escape 
with a year or two’s tmmonment, in<f> being let ln#e again on 
the public, becomes a i^igand, and/mishe|^s career in by 
being hung for robbing the mail.. ^ 

VOL. XII. NO. XXIII. 
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' Milni,' M. Mercey’goo* m a kind of orna^na ^or 

iue omnibOfCis in Itafy) Id Lecco, to take tbe 8te8i[D>l>eat' 
odtidi jnsaes duly tke of Come to DoouBe. On bourd 
did ateaU'boat be b^a i^Mber stoiy, and, aa at Milan, he iibia* 
tnl^ tte general maiMipfa of aoc\tty by the account of tbe viUaay 
of tbo Italian Count, be mm g^ves ua a narrative of a deliberate 
murder conunitted by d; |^est on a married wmoan whom be had> 
Cliiknt^red to aeduce, twenge an sbc bad eflfered bira. 

Amongst the steain«i^t paaseefera were *^trois oa quatre Aa<» 
gtais, pnn^ d oeux qne I'on rencontre paAout, a’dritant eMr’eux 
Comma la peate, et gardant nne q^rtaine di^itd mbme avec leur 
ombre.” We suapect tbqt M, Mercey, in the observations which 
be ^.diffirrent times makes on English travellers, both male and 
iemaite, baa either^ been guided by foregone conclusions, or has 
not taken the tramle to converse much with them ; or perhaps, 
like most of his countrymen, he is nqt very capable of fonmng a 
correct judgment on the matter. 

That there are to be met with a vatA' number, of ignorant, ill- 
bred, and prejudiceik-English trdvellqrs, no onp^can doubt ; but 
it must be considerecTwhat are the numbers who now travel, and 
from what various classes they a/e selected. At least half who 
go to the Continent are persons in the middling ranks of life, 
who jgo from idleness, Aqr a. bolid^ or merely to say that they 
have been abroad. But if^ M. Mwcey, or any other intelligent 
Frenchman, would take the trouble to exercise a little judg- 
ment in the selection, we suspect he would find much less of 
reserve or pride than it is the fashion to give to all English 
travellers, OuT reputation <m the Continent is mainly founded 
on die style our countrymen vdio used to travel before tbe 
Fienth fsvdhition, when the “ Grand Tour” was a necessary part 
of the edneation of a gentleman, and when young men from Oxh 
fold >8hd . Cambridge were s^ed. off, under the care of a travel- 
Iii^ tiitdr, with half a dozen vhurt suits in tbe imperial, a courier, 
« valet de cbamfofe, and four horses, to make their how at the dif- 
ferent courts Eutvpe, be present at the cUruiVid, run through 
the Vlditjan, aqd bring home a collection of S^glkda tables and 
wajler-coleured daubs of the.^upt1on of Vestmus. If tbe tutor 
humoured their follies, he was in time installed ia.oiie of die fa- 
ll^ Imngs ; or, if tlie» was pailiamentary iofiuenoe, 'he not 
ttomquently got on the Dench of bishops. . T|e*t were die veri- 
tibfe’” nulpi]^s*Anglais and if diey did nol establish otir repu- 
tatSoti as l^^hg wise men, the prbfnsion with which they lavished 
tbeif idoney gave a very htgit notion of oat nrhes end lihendity,-'- 
eccasipimhy* is t^t expense of our good sense. To 
this class succeeded, u^er moiie^ce (rf 1814-16/ a host of riiop- 
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keepei^aBd others of the iniddling classes* Thes# b<|d little to 
recommend them ; and money being of more importance to them 
than to their predecessors (the rich they weee more carer 

ful of it: half their time is spent in wrangling and squabbling with 
waiters and post boys, and in beating down the prices of Paristait 
shopkeepers. From these two classes, together with a pretty po^. 
tent admixture of those who, for certain gc^ reasons, do not find 
it convenient to live at hoide, the French notion of the ^glish 
has, in a great measure, bben formed, ^e trust, however, that 
they will arrive at a far itSfierent estimate before Iqng, when some 
of their old prejudices l^ainst the English, and in favour of them*, 
selves, are worn away. That this is already the case with many^ 
we are certain. It is really singular that there should be sofew; who 
are capable of forming an estimate of our real character amongst 
a nation which has produced such writers bn Ragland as Raping 
Guizot, Thierry, M azure, Charles Dupin, Sic. 

The usual route from DoOiaso is to Chiavenna, at the head of 
the lake, and th^ce over^fhe magnificent pass of the Splugen 
through the Via Mala to the Grisons. M. Afercey, whose object 
was the Tyrol, went from iJomaso across the lake to Cdlico, and 
then up the Valteline through Morbcgno, and Sondrio, to Bor* 
mio. This valley is comparatively little visited, but as the road 
from the Tyrol over the Ortl^-Spitz ro^through it, and thouce 
along the shore of the lake m Condo to Lecco, it will soon 
become as much frequented as some of the more knowtf vallies 
of Switzerland. i 

M. Mercey is a sentimental Fr^nctimam and a young one : he 
is singularly fortunate in his rencontres with the ladies both of 
Italy and the Tyrol ; he is sure to have'% felicmima fiotte pro* 
nounced in a way that sends him to bed in very good hiimoun 
At Sondrio he has his usual luck, for on sitting down to dinner 
alone, in the large salle, a young 'giri placed herself at some dis* 
tance from him. He found she w4^is' host's daughter/and at- 
tended to keen him company whilst he ate his dinner. At first, 
she blushed a Tittle and was rather shy; a few questions soon put 
her at her ease: she spoke French tolerably, ohr'avbicb sbe^of 
course is complimented, to her^grec^delight : this riktun^Hy makes 
her communicative; she tells him Wat she had been brought tip 
at the boarding-school at Como, where they taught Italian and 
French, but that music was forbidden, “4omme trop vive;*"~tbat 
there wfere an hundred boarders, amongst whom she had a great 
many friends, several ojf whom vfere to pass the wistef at Son- 
drio. She finished by a sigh, complaining of the stiHctness of 
their cur6, who forbade all ^Xt^cing except during tbe^ carnival—- 
that caroisal which lasts but sq^'short^ tijne— and even then be 

• lS 
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edilsldered dancing almost sin** One had no idea ,t;hat sq 
nein* fo^Italy, anyone, lay or eocbriasticsd, considered crime and 
fhindng to be «o nearly alii^t This interesting converaa^n is 
iiltc^rtt(>ted by a lat waiter, who speaks neither Italiani 
nor Geiman, but a acHTt* of patois. The young lady, not liking 
the interruption^ sends him about his business, accompanying her 
eoRimand ** d^une sorte^de petit juron tout-^-fait aimable !” She 
tbett resumes her former gentle timid style and interesting prattle, 
and begins to question^our traveller, requiring a reciprocity of 
confidence in consideration of all she bad told him ; and, like 
all the Italian women,” observes M. Mhrcey, was particularly 
desirous of learning whether the Parisian ladies were very hand-, 
some? There is no manner of doubt of his gallantry on this 
head;dnd the next question was, if they were very amiable? if 
Paris was very Hite? Sec. &c. Having answered all inquiries to 
the best of his power, he received the flattering avowal that she 
much preferred the French to the Germans. Julia (the name of 
the young lady), at the close of this interesting conference, pulls 
dfit a pocket album in which were inserted sonnets and verses, 
both in Italian and English, and ends by desiring to have the 
neme of the traveller, and <a French sonnet inscribed, M, M er- 
cey, not trusting to his muse, copies the first twelve lines of the 
fable of the Two Pigeons, and begs a song in return, A Tyro- 
lese air is offered and accepted. This is executed avec beaucoup 
d’llme et de douceur;” and by the time the words of it were 
copi^ into the traveller’s j<llirnal, the postilion comes to the door. 

Vheure des adieiix : quoique ne connaissant la jolie file que 
depuls quelques momens, ils ont 6te penibles. Enfin, gi^e k ma fer- 
met6 de voyagear, j*ai fait bonne contenance 5 et, souriant, je me suis 
}atic| de nouveau dans la vie cliangeante et vagabonde !” 

M. Mercey is fortunate in these kind of adventures: much more 
SO than ourselves, for neither at breakfast nor dinner in the Valte- 
litie or Tyrol had we, eW once the good luck to have our soli- 
tude enlivened by a ^ntimental Tyrolese. His luck will probably 
in some degree extend itself to the inn, for^ there can be little 
doubt that few, who intend to make a tour of the Tyrol, will be 
withoubhis afiiusing book, aad w^ are certain that none who have 
read bis account of the g^ and sentimental Julia, will pass 
through Sondfio without stopping for tlfe cHaiice of having their 
dinner enlivened by heb presente, and of being asked to add a 
sdnnet to her Album, 

Ftdni IHSano M. Mercey tpakes an expedition to the Pus- 
tlave, a mountain lake in jthc neighbourhood, which appears tp 
have repay his paiiis. We may here once for all, as M, Mercey 

young, give him a piece of advice. Sentimentalism^ or its af- 
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fectation is his besetting sin; whenever^ be is alone and in the 
midst of grand scenery^ and often even without tliis eacitement^. 
(to say nothing of his meeting with Julias, &c.,) he, becomea seur 
timentai* At the lake Pusdave he finds nothing so poetical as 
the douce navigation” in the midst of grand and austere soli- 
tudes, the brown and naked summits of the mountains, the glooipy 
and magnificent verdure of the forests descending from thei|r 
to Che waters of the lake into which they appear to become bi|ri6d; 
the lake, a vast basin at the bottom of a precipice, the stillness and 
transparency of its dark and deep waters, the silence in the air, the 
over-clouded sky through which only a single ray of sunlight 
pierces but to lose itself on the distant waters of the lake. The 
total solitude of the scene, of which he appeared to. be tlie sole 
inhabitant, tout saisit fortement le coeur, et le jette dans tea 
r^ves, I’extasG, et une profonde et m6lancolu|ue admiration.'^ 
Either he feels all these things, or he does not; if he does, he will 
in future do wisely to suppress much of his entbusiam, or at least 
to vary the subject on which he expresses it. If he does not feel 
them, but thinks it right to affect what he has not, the sooner he 
is undeceived the better. * 

We must however hasten to the Tyrol, as our space does not 
admit of loitering by the way. From Tirano to' Bormio the as- 
cent becomes steeper, and the Adda, as it approaches nearer its 
source, partakes more of the character of a mountain torrent. 
The change of the scenery in the ascent of the vine-clad valley, to 
the sterility of Bormio and the surrounding mountains, together 
with tile change in the character and resources of the inhabitants 
and their costume, are all \<ell and gaily described. . ; At Bola- 
dore, betwixt Tirano and Bormio, his host tells him a marvellous 
story (which was afterwards confirmed to him by the reverend 
hero himself) of a cur6 of a village year Bormio, whose personal 
prowess has raised him into a sort of ecclesiastical Hercules. In 
1825 or 1826, in the month of October, the curate was returning 
from Sondrio, and had with him a well-laden purse. About dusk, 
whilst he was muttering his Angelus, the vesper bell then tolling 
in the valley, he was accosted from behind a jutting rqck, by a loud 
Stand!” — lending a deaf ear to this order, he butl)iick«d on his 
sorry beast the faster* " Stand I” S|;ain came from another qitar- 
ter in a yet more cfeterniihed tone, whicb even the rushing of the 
torrent could not be supposed to prevej^ his hearing. He how- 
ever still kept on his way, but having ascertained that lip bad three 
men to deal with, which put an ^d to all hopp of tesisfance, he 
put spurs to his horse, and attempted to dash past the rock behind 
which the danger lurked, wl^ a.balj passed through •liis horse s 
head. It became clear tq the . priest that those who adopted this 
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diode of stbppinfg a horde iiroufd not be very nice ad to the iMans 
ttey might adopt to arrert his own course. Further attempt at 
^cape was therefore out df the question, yet he did not abandoti 
all hope, but seeking to gain timej whilst the robbers were aekkig 
bis bag of money, under pretence of giving it to them, he con- 
trived to open it and the money roll on the road ; his clumsi* 
ness cost him a good blow with a cudgel, which he bore without 
murmiiritig, notwithstanding he was some six inches taller than 
his aggressor. He seated himself by the road-side a few yards 
off, taking note of what was passing, and determined not to give 
up the game for lost. The three robbers were on their knees, 
scrambling up the tire, that were lying about; one of them (he 
who had put so sudden a stop to the career of the horse) had 
thrown aside his discharged cat bine; the second was armed with 
a stout cudgel, with which the cur6 had already made acquaint- 
ance; and the third, who was nearest to him, had in his girdle a 
pair of loaded pistols. 

ITie priest having ascertained the resources of the enemy, in- 
stantly decided on his plan of campaig,n, and although the opposing 
forces were far from equal, he did not despair of victory. Mind- 
ful of the good of his soiri, he had his breviary and rosary; but 
not forgetful of the well-being of the body, he was armed with a 
Stqdt slick, his usual companion, and more especially on rent 
days. The robbers, seeing they were three to one, and conceiv- 
ing they had only to do with a priest, had not thought it necessary 
to disarm him. Seizing a moment when they weie taking a last 
look to sec if any of the money had escaped their search, and 
stealing behind him who had the pistols, he raised his stick in his 
Herculean arm, and let it descend like lightning on the skull of 
thetrobber, who rolled senseless at his feel; then, before the other 
two had time to recover theinselves, snatched up the two pistols, 
and one in each hand, standing up at his full height, cried out— 

back, you scoundrels — fdll back, or you are both dead men/* 
The end is, that after some swearing, pistols in hand, he makes 
the one take up the saddle qf the dead horse, and the other the 
body of his^ ^vounded comrade,, who began to sb6w signs of life, 
and m^rch before, him to his borne, which be entered in triumph 
amidst the shouts and congratulations oj^hi^^^ndering parishion- 
quinzi^me sL^cle un tel hom1he#i^4t6 canonist apr^s 
sa morti * This exploit of the cur6 procured him the continued 
admiration anb respect of his simple parishioners; we think it is 
only exceecfed bj^^hat of the [courageous old Irish gentletnaii, 
w^ho, as ipost of our readers maj recolfect, dispatched so many 
ruffians in the dark with tlflf^knife tilth which he had been cutting 
the round of beef for supper/ t|at stood by his bed-side. 
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Whilst at Borttito be makes an excuriidn Id Ibe Mont Qavto^ 
nnd acedmpantei a sportsman to the lake in the tallej of FraSle 
{Valiis Ferrea), both of \rhich repay the trouble. The follotriiig 
eatract is a fair apecimeti of Mereey’s style. 

ft is useless on arriving at a town to desire the postilion to drive to 
the best inn, for all are bad alike. Vou usually ibeet op the tbresbold a 
red faced fat fellow, like what the common people of Paris call va M 
this is the lUaster of the itib, (padt&nt), ti species of filthy giant. 
Who displays ohe Or two goitres, aod appears to be placed there a seara* 
chow to travellers. This Itiitipish indolent aniUial interferes OUiy iO one 
thing, the receipt and change of money. 

The wife, more stirring, stimulates the cook (kocA), into activity, gives 
an eye herself to the boiling and frying, and often, bottle in band^ attends 
the traveller at table, ready to seize every opportunity of bis oeiOg off 
his guard, to ply him with enormous bumpers of Sondrio wine. She is, 
moreover, a walking scandalous chronicle, and in a few minutes will 
have put you up to all that has been said or done for a month past for 
some leagues round. 

In default of a wife, the innkeeper sometimes sends you hiS daughter, 
aS 1 have before men^ned. iS the most praiseworthy of the customs 
of the country. Tfilir prattle — agreeable enough, lets one into a thou- 
sand familiar practices which we should* never ge( at if wrapped up in 
aristocratic pride, or afraid of opening one’s mouth from the fear of com- 
promising one's dignity, a childish fear enough in a traveller, whose posi- 
tive duty it is to talk with all, in order to learn all that is worth knowing. 

The girls tell us all about their village habits, wretched enough some- 
tintes, but interesting as pictures of manners. Going to church, dress, 
balls, love affairs, the good or bad temper of the priest, whose only fault 
sometimes is, that of not being able to make the carnival longer than ibfe 
rubrick allows, — all is passed in review. A# reste, the pnest here is 
commonly a good kind of man, and that perhaps from policy and self 
interest. Far from keeping aloof from their poor neighbours, making 
a doleful matter of their religion, and aping a gloomy appearance or 
dress, these gentlemen talk on all subjects, have a finger in every pie, 
latigh like their neighbours at what comes uppermost, are not very parti- 
cular as to the dress in which they perform their sacerabtal function^, and 
are seen in the coffee-houses amidst the glasses and the cards 5 and Would, 

I doubt not, great lovers of weddkigs like that of Cana, where the * 
water was turned into wine. E;^en the young cure, generally the most 
stubborn to manage of the whole geWas, does not here think it necessary 
to assume the starokl^stee gait which distinguishes the rest of the fra- 
ternity in other pl^i^ ; fie has no objecticii to a joke, and can look at 
a woman without making a wry face. ^ • 

At Bormio, I entered a church as they were chrisCiening a little girl, 
who roared lustily. She was most muelly bound in sT^addlijPg clothes, 
and appeared to suffer frpm the cold w|ter which was sluiced over her. 
The cur6 was in high bis fingers, cut some rather 

odd jokes with the nurse and interlarding all he said with a 
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eippliatic word^ that hd Italian pops out as unliesitatiogly on all 
as if 4 was the most iopocient thing imagiuable^ but whidii 
4j^e traveller gui se.respecte does not darn to repeat.” 

f In 1620, the Valtdiaa was the theatre of a new massacre of 
St* Baitholomew^ M, Mercey has given an interesting sketch of 
the religious wars which raged in the Valteline, derived from tl^e 
Histoi^ of the Reformation in the Grisons” by Aporta* 

Most of our readers are aware that a new military road has 
been recently constructed by Austria at an enormous expense, to 
enable the troops of that power to pass from Germany into the 
Milanese without infringing on the territories of any neutral 
power. The Swiss have long and nobly resisted the cession of 
the neighbouring Monte Brauglio to facilitate that purpose. This 
road passes over the Stiisferjoch or Monte Stelvio, is 9091 feet 
above the level of the sea, and consequently the most elevated 
road in Europe ; as it passes near the Great Ortler-Spitz, the 
route has been usually called the pass of the Ortler. 

‘ The Great Ortler-Spitz (L’Ortd-Spilz M. Mercey invariably 
calls it) ranks as the third summit in the chain of the European 
Alps, having an elevation of 14,466 feet ^hove the Mediter- 
ranean. It rises from an ^extensive range of high glaciers, but 
is not to be viewed from the vallies at its foot, as their ex- 
treme narrowness prevents the spectator gaining such a point 
of view as would give the mountain the full advantage of its 
great height. The first ascent of this mountain took place in 
the year 1804. The Archduke John directed Dr. Gebhard, a 
gentleman devoted to .scientific pursuits, to ascertain whether 
fne summ^ was acce^ible or not. The different sides of the 
mountain were examined, rewards offered, and the doctor be- 
gan to despair of success, when a chamois hunter of the name 
of Pichler, a native of the ^?asseyrlhal, offered himSelf for the 
attempt. His known courage as a fearless and skilful hunter 
obtained him the assistance of two peasants of the Zillerthal : and 
on the 27th of September, they set off from Drofui, a village at 
the foot of the mountain on the Tyrolese side. Between ten and 
eleven a. m. ^they reached th6 highest point. T^e difficulty of 
breathing was ^o great, that they Avere only able to make a halt 
of five minutes: but they made use of this short interval to 
observe the barometer. At eight in the ^eniog^ they were back 
at Drofui. Fatigue hadl)almost deprived them of the power of 
speech, as they* had been seventeen, hours incessantly in ipotion, 
oyer rock, sii^w ail^ and often in the most appalling danger. 
The two barometers tallied exactly ; corresponding observarions 
having beeh made at Malsi^, PicjbJer, observfes Mr. XiU trobe, 
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(from whose tour in 1890* we have takeh this account) is 
Imng, and is described in his movements as more like e goat than 
a human being. From fifty to sixty chiamois in the^coui^se of a 
summer are his usual spoil. The Great Order Was ascended 
from the .Suldnerthal three several times^ by Dr. Gefohard in the 
course of the following summer. 

M. Mercey ascended the Monte Stelvio from the side of the 
Valteline, and Mr. Latrobe from that of the Tyrol. We prefer 
the account given by the latter of his expedition^ and shall make 
bold to copy it. 

Threatening as the weather had been for some days^ I was yet to 
be favonred, and while 1 was quickly wending my way up the narrow 
vale^ down which a foaming stream descends from these mighty glaciers^ 
1 was cheered by seeing the gradual dispersion of the mist that bad 
clothed all objects for some hours after sunrise $ and by the time I 
reached the little chapelry and village of Drofui, but little lingered upon 
the mountains below me^ and none upon the broad glistering waste of 
glaciers rising from the head of the valley. The ravine upon which I 
advanced^ forms the only approach to the base of these glaciers from the 
northward^ though it has two distinct heads^ separated by the buttresses 
of the Ortler ; the westernmost of Drofui^ and the easternmost that of 
Sulden, Had my time permitted it, I should have « been glad to have 
visited the latter. The great glacier descending into it is recorded to 
have suddenly made an advance of nearly five miles in the course of 
1 823, and to he now gradually retiring. Beyond Drofui the bead df 
the valley opens into a kind of basin, overhung by impending glaciers ; 
the Ortler- Spitz rises to the left, and before you lies the long waste of 
ice and snow stretching between the latter aqd the Madatsch- spitz, a 
singular black mass of rock, starting abruptly from the breast of^he snowy*^ 
mountain, directly over the further end of the vtlley. Extensile glaciera 
descend on either side towards the base. The acclivities are partially 
covered with larch forest, and furrowed by immense eartb-slives. *You 
are too much under the Ortler to see it to advantage. 

In these elevated vallies, lymg under the shadow of the huge moun- 
tains to the southward, spring makes its appearance at a very advanced 
period of the year: at that cheering and delicious season, when the face 
of nature appears to smile under the influence of genial suns, and fruit- 
ful showers, in the lower and more fafbured portions ofjthese regions, 
and upon the vast plain at their fact, the gales of wiotei*arc still moan- 
ing in these awful solitudes. And while other lands put on their fresh 

^ 

* ** The Pedestrian, a ^uromer’s Bamble in the Tyra, and some of the adjacent Pro- 
vinces, by Charles Joseph Latrobe, 1830/^ This ^rk contains, ts far as we have 
observed, mudi more accurate and detailed information relating* to the Tyrol and 
Engadine than either the works of , M. Mveey or Mr. Inglls— bu^ the Pedestrian 
though an excellent Itinerary, is very dull mding. One of the parts of Mr. Brocke- 
don*s splendid graphic illustrations of the Passes of the Alps, is devoted W the passage 
of the Monte Stelvio, and in that wilt , |ie j|pand.*80nie inteTesting topographical and 
statistical information illustrative of the en^r^ings. 
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iMvering of midune, a feaifiil oontmt is afforded hr the bread war a( 
desolatioa which here beralda the close of winter^ There is no early 
ye^ure, — oo cheerful song of birds; but the frequent avalanqhe^ the 
bursting and encroaching glacier^ and the fall of ro^s, are tokens the 
sun’s return. 

The road over the Stilfsfer-joch now turns to the right up the north 
side of a ravine, descending from the'westWard, and opposite to ati eitof- 
imous and precipitous pile of rock forming the shoulder of the Madatsch- 
berg. After clearing the first angle of the mountain by following its 
windings, you arrive at a small inn, from whence the eye commands the 
depth and termination of the ravine before you, and the whole course of 
this astonishing route to the summit of the ridge, in a series of inter- 
minable rig-aags, lessening in the perspective. The sun was getting to 
its full powei', and as I surmounted turn after turn^ 1 felt that some fa- 
tigue would be incurred before 1 stood between the boundary of the 
Tyrol and the Valteline. The forests ceased with the Valley of Drofui, but 
to them succeeded slopes covered with a vegetation of such brilliancy 
and beauty, that I could not but be amused. Many rare plants found 
only upon the southern Alps crowd the sod at the side of the road. 
Long before the five miles at which the ascent is calculated had been 
Surmounted, the herbage grew thinner, pnd at length ceased altogether, 
giving place to rock and shale, which returned the hot sun-beams with 
interest. The greater portion of the last league presented a singular 
and astonishing example of human labour. Half the width of the road 
is for the most part^ covered in by strongly constructed wooden galleries, 
with roofs and supports sufficiently massive to resist the pressure of de- 
scending avalanches, to which this slope is very subject. This need not 
be wondered at, when the great height of the ridge, over which this 
great undertaking is carried, is recollected. The glaciers descending from 
the flanks of the Madatscb -berg had long been under my feet, and when, 
breathless and ekfaauste^ I stood on the highest point, I seemed nearly 
on the same level as the waste of glaciers from which the principal sum^ 
tnita. are seen to arise. 

As the ridge is computed to rise nearly eight hundred feet above this 
new line, the road is scarcely practicable for troops or heavy stores for 
longer than a period of eight weeks in the height of summer. It is no< 
the most picturesque of the passes of the Alpsj but certainly one of the 
most singular.” — {Pedestnan, p. 3J7<) 

We suspect that the statement as to the foad not being passable 
for troops fof more than eight w6eks in the year, must be incor- 
rect, as a large body of cantonieri is stationed on. the spot, for 
the purpose of keepli^ it constantly freed. from snow. We 
passed it in the autumn^f the same year in vThich it was passed 
Mr. Latrobe, and although several feel of snow had fallen but 
two days before, il was then eti|:irely cleared off. Indeed it would 
hardly have been worth thp vast expense incurred by Austria tc 
open a road required, in heU b^ for troops, and which could 
only be of service for eight out ot the fifty4wo weeks of the year 
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It M true thet the ptssage of the Stekio cannot be compared for 
picturesque beauty^ with the Via Mala^ leading to the Splugen, 
or with parts of the Simplon pass, or some of the other great 
Alpine roads ; yet the vast and solemn grandeur of the intermi*- 
nable glaciers and fields of snow which surround the traveller, 
and the towering Ortler, wild in all the majesty of eternal snow, 
well repay his fatigues. In these modern days of luxury, it 
will be a recommendation that all this may be seen without any 
risk or inconvenience beyond that of a bad bed at Bormio or 
Prad. 

M. Mercey starts for the ascent from Bormio, between which 
plain and the first stage there are eight bridges# and the road 
passes through seven galleries ; in the rock on the road to the left, 
is the beautiful source of the Adda, which, unlike that of most 
rivers (the sources of which are generally insignificant), gushes 
forth in vast streams of the purest emerald green, from a cleft in 
the rock at a height of fifty feet Not far from the summit is the 
post house, inhabited throughout the year by the master, a young 
woman, and three douaniers, the sole inhabitants of this inhospi- 
table dwelling, where the snow lies for nine months out of the 
twelve. The pass, up to September^ 1B30, had been but little 
frequented by travellers. M. Mercey did not discover one French 
name : even those of the English, noted for their fancy for new 
and unfrequented routes, did not appear in any number; but 
there were several Germans, and amongst the princes and barons, 
the names of Marie-Louise and Metternich appear ** accoI6s d’une 
mani^re plaisamment sinistrp, comme le nom du geolier k cdt4 
de ceiui du prisoiinier.” It was in 1825/ Uiat these high person- 
ages traversed the solitudes of the Stelvio. 

After the summit was passed, M. Mercey’s charioteer starts 
off for the deseed at a pace quicl^er than was agreeable to his 
nerves : very soon, however,'be becomes used to it, the pain be- 
comes mixed with pleasure, and swinging round the xig*-zag tdms 
of the road ceases to al^rm. " At the fourth turning”^— -but we 
must let him explain his own feelings : 

** Au quatri%rae detour, Tabanc^n avait remplac^ la Gf{linte,’et ters le 
tnllicu du trajet, une sorte de coniiance inexplicable i^tait teniSe se Join- 
dre k ce plaisir un peu trouble que doOne bt mouVenient vif an botd de 
rabfme. Eti Voyant fuir k tnes edt^s, iKVecda rapidite de la fliche, tant 
de tableaux ou terribles ou rians, ec tourai^er isur ma«tSte ces moots 
formidables, je m abandmiHiai k une rtvtrfd pleine de trouble, k une joie 
fantastique et bixarre : — ^boubeur inqral d’un peu de^ouffrance pour 
les sens, un plajsir des sens m^le d’un peu de soulFrance morale, que font 
toujours 6prottver Vimprhu^ la daos la vie.’^ * 

We caniiot accuse M. Mer^ in passing the Steirio of making 
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mbantains of molehills; but certainly the road is perfectly safe^ 
broad and gOod» and the descent easy ; he had therefore nothing 
to ^o but to desire the driver of his gig to go gently^ and relieve 
himself from all uncomfortable apprehension : but he seems ra- 
ther to court these situatioiis \rhich excite in him so much of the 
poetiyr of existence. We have said t||ils much in justice to this 
splendid road, and to moderate the ap^ehensions of future tour- 
ists on commencing the descent^ whether towards Prad or Bor- 
mio. A drive down. Regent^ Street in a hack cab, drawn by a 
tired horse, has, in truth, far T^ore of real danger than the descent 
he has described. 'Leaving the OrtIer*-Spitz, our traveller passes 
along the upper valley of the Adige by Prad, Glurns, Mals^ to 
Finstermuntz, and along the splendid Valley of the Inn to In- 
spruck» His descriptions and observations on this part of his 
tour are all lively and well written. 

The difference in the manners and dress on passing from the 
Valteline to the Tyrol is remarkable : few of the Swiss, costumes 
are handsome or convenient, whilst the fine persons and handsome 
dress of the Tyrolese p^sants (mostly similar to that worn by 
the inhabitants of the Zillerthall^ who came to this country as 
Tyrolese minstrels), add nuich to the interest of the scene. 

On the way to J^afedeck^ in the midst of the traveller’s admira- 
tion of a fine view, a singular incident” occurs. A young girl 
starts from behind a rpck, springVinto his car, and, without much 
Ceremony, seats herseff by his side. He is well pleased with this 
compagne de voyage, as she was very pretty. There was some 
difficulty as to verbal communicatipn, but at last be discovers she 
knows a little Italian, and they m^fe^e to get on very well. She 
was going to a fete at Landeck, and was dressed in her holiday 
clothes. Here is another bonne fortune^ and another opportunity 
to praise"^ the beauty of thecTyrolese vfoineim On approaching 
the town, some young peasants called up her bltishes by an un* 
seasonable joke, and she takes her leave, not wishing to compro- 
mise her reputation by making her eittr6e in company with a 
stranger, 

‘‘ ce qu’elfe^m'a naivement explique par un .mot Italien trfe-euer- 
gique, qae je lui ai fait rcpeter k Seux i^efprises, taut 11 me paraissait 
Strange dans cette jolie boucbe !” 

M. Mercey is no gre^t lover of statistics; but to this there is 
an exception « in favour Vf beauty, which induced him to make 
estimates and **cal^ulationsi in the difFer^|||; countries he passed 
through, in order to ascertain ihp relative quantudi of beauty in 
feach. Tl;ius, speaking of the Tyrolese wdH^, he says the wd- 
men are stro]^, often pretty, som||^imes very handsome— /e calcid 
sur laieautc nia ptesque toujour^ aonne trots sup douze^ He has 
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fiota, however, beeui very precise in stating the data pn which he 
makes hk calculations, whether the old and the. young' are^ all 
taken as they come, or whether only those ranging within a 
tain age. /Fhe terms of the formula may make a material dif- 
fei;ence in ike result.^ In his second edition he ought to clear up 
thk important point. t 

Imst, a small town b^ii^een Ls^eck and Inspruck, may 
considered (as regards canary birds) as the avi^y of Europe. The 
trade in these birds is considerable^ An . Inhabitant informed 
M. Mercey that in a good breeding year, above 160,000 francs 
worth of this musical merchandize is exported. ItSly, Germany, 
Prussia, and even Russia, hre the consumers of the stock. 

The public buildings of Inspruck' have little of interest ext 
cept the tomb of Ma^timilian, 1^ far ' the most spleuc^d and 
singular monument in Europe, it is in the church dedicated to 
the Holy Cross. Mr. Latrobe’s account of this is better lhan< that 
given by M. Mercey, and we copy it. 

In the centre of the main aisle rises thejnausoleum of the Emperor 
Maximilian, an astonishing work of art. His ashes repose under the 
ponderous tomb, upon the sides of which his great actions are detailed in 
a series of matchless basso-relievos : and the effigy kneels on the summit 
in the attitude, of pj^ycr, the face tumed^^ the hi^ On either 

side, between the red maible columns thdt support toe roof and the altar 
screen, stand twenty-eight gigantic^hronze statues of the princes of the 
House of Hapsburg and the illustrious knighil' of Christendom. The 
noble proportions, elaborate art, and workmanship ; the curious spe- 
cimens of ancient armour and costume which they exhibit, and the charm 
which the name of many of them exercises ovef the imagination in con- 
templating the characters and dee^sof past time$^all conspire to render 
this scene a strangely interestinjg one. Besides Rudolph and his imme- 
diate issue, the eye meets with several of the illustrious princes of Europe 
unconnected with tba House of Hapsburg. There stands Theodoric, 
King of the Goths, and Clovis, antf^ as if for the express purpose of con- 
trast, our own Artbui* of England, a fine martial figure, stands with pped 
beaver between Duke SigisijpuDd with his heavy robes and heavief ^un- 
tenance on one side, and the grotesquely-armed Theopertius on the other. 

Few figures in the midst of that ctowned and imperial assemblage 
strike the imaginatfod moi^ than a^ed figure of GodffSy of BcTuillon, 

standing erect, with the ^kbols of holy warfare spread over his shield, 
and blazoned upon his armour : but iiistj^d of the kingly croWn or helmet, 
which decorate the major part of his neipabouv, bearing upon fathead his 
Master’s twisled crown of tbo^s.” — Pedestmn, p« 59. • 

These impeding figures'* are so arranged, t1|^t f^te days a 
wait torch can placed in the lyinds of^each; the effect of this 
scene must be maglilficent. In a cosner of the same^church, a 
little to the left of the main en^nce, *under a plaifl^^^Jliiarhlo flag^ 
stone let into the pavement, lie^e ashes of ANDitfew Hwer, a 
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peasant If tbe traveller in Switzerland finda die name of Tell 
ensbrined in the hearts of the peasantry^ every step he takes in the 
Tyrol will remind him of Hofer : theie is not a cottage which 
he enters iii which the traveller does not see between the cruci* 
fix and the image of ther patron saint some representation of 
him in,, the dress be wore whm leadj^|| bis countrymen to their 
country's battles. Since his military thurder» in his native vallies 
Andrew Hofer is /evered by his countrymen as a saint and 
martyr. There is nnt in all,, history a more interesting or more 
instructive epjaade than the^enterprises of Hofer and his compa* 
nioiw;--^the perfidy and cruelty of Austria^ the injustice of his 
execution by the French, the matchless energy and heroism of a 
band of peasants led on by one of themselves, abandoned by 
Austria, by their own nobles» for whom they Were fighting, 
maki^||;J|ip 4 ^|igain 8 tt^^ powerful armies of Bavaria and France,-^ 
all give a deep interest to every thing which relates to 

the patrm^ When Hofer was led out to execution, his impri- 
soned coilntrynien, through whom he passed. Could not contain 
their indignation and criei^ for vengeance. “ Silence, I pray you, my 
friends,’’ he said, ** iii pity both to you and myself — the time will 
come — I am about to^dicf but I tell you, that the Tyrol dies not 
with me.” There ere not a few in the Tyrol who already look 
anxiously for the fulfilment of tbe prophecy* 

Whilst at Inspruck'M. MerCey makes an ascent to the sum- 
mit of the Solstein; from thence he passes over the Brenner 
to Brixen, makes an excursion ap 4he4ower valley of Meran, and 
then returns to Botzen, from Bptzen to Trent^ and from Trent 
to Rbveredo: and Ml 'has well described the beautiful and fertile 
country, and the wild and romantic scenery through which his 
route led him, illa^trating the manners of the . people by little 
anecdote^'and stories picked- up the way. It Is the frankness, 
simplicity and open-beartedoess or the people, the total absence 
of ^t griping, grasping greediness which meets the traveller at 
every turn in Switzerland, that make d journey in the Tyrol so 
mucb more pleasant than one amidst the wilder grandeur of the 
Swiss Alps und Ijakes. 

Among the many interesting shbjecl^f observation aiforded 
by a tour in the Tyrol, one of the most remarkable is the gradual 
admixtiire of the mo peoples of Italy and Germany. On most 
of die other points at wH'ch the Alps nrC crossed, the change is 
moi'e rapid ,^Whiii[f the original diffefblic^of the people is not so 
marked: in passing up^the Vfiteline the^j^ifi^ience of manners, 
language,^ buildings, 8cc., i» very striking, buz is still more so in 
passing over ' the Brenner down the valley of the Adige. At 
Rovet^b, M»Mercey observes, Italian customs begin to predo^ 
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misate; bo oaAa are acnr beard bot ptrDmna, w 

per la Mttioattu, Tbe camUle el the aty, bait naietl^ Iftrage 
about, or aleep imder the shade and shelter of the arcadwi .b<^ 
gars without d>»t8 appear in ulk stockings and veMwt waist' 
coats; here b^ins a large consnmptioa joI garlic, onions, and 
spices ; polenta (a sort oC hastj-pnwing Wde of t^^dour ^ the 
maise), and vegetables tmai the principal food m 1^ people, 
Kevertbeless, although the Italian character preponderates, still 
tbe Tjroliao is not entirely obliterated. character of die 

people is a kind of fused mass, making a whol^ in which southenf 
spirit and gaiety is curiously temperdd by Gernm. * gravity a|^ 
phlegm. It exhibits sdniiK^alogy to tbit of the Bre||:ians,' Beh* 
gamese, 8lc., but tbp' German mixture prevailing soidew^t more 
largely, gives an originariand piquant tone to the Manners of 
these mpuntaineers. 

At Koveredo M. Mercey falls in with two traveln^^wpa- 
nions, the one an Englishman de Cantorbtry, (by the H^y, scarcely 
a single name of a place is spelt correctly), “ bilieux, froid, jugeur 
ironique, aux idles pricises et Ameribaines ; ” — Ibe other an 
Italian, who is poetical, and talks somethingwery like nonsense. 
Tbe commpn sense of the Englishman d^^s not please bis coin* 
paiiions; he, in truth, rather smacks of the Utilitarian school, and 
on the whole does not appear to have been a very pleasant com- 
panion. He finds fault with what all hayp^felt to be absurd, as 
well French as English, namely, the expending a laige capital 
in erecting a manufactory , in die. style and on the scale of a 
palace, six times- larger than' Upui^d to the. wants of the owner: 
his proposal, however, that the iiidney whifb^ might have been 
saved by not building palaces which the owners were too poof to 
inhabit, or manufactories too large for the wants, of trade, should 
have been employed in the erec^p of, an bospibil for thb^ier of 
the nest of beggars by which tlif^ were surrounded and annoyed, 
cannot be considered in pccordance with the. doctrine '"id vqs^> 
that all such charities are detrimental rather than beneficial. We 
recommend to Momietir f Anglais bi^ux, de Caniorbery, ftwc 
un visage p&ifi et unlwt rose, et des gssez 

forthwith to read Miss,^artineau’8 admirable talf of Counts 
Marshall, and. to be betW prepared on his next extprsipn for 
any sentimental French traveller be ila^ fdl iiiwrith. 

Although.^. Hercey haapiade bis Enushman as gtraiPniipus 
and as cpld Is bis imaginti^l^ could coi|wive, hl^as put intd'fais 
mouth some of de.bqst ilid rnost B^aigbt*%rward observations in . 
bis book. Whetbe^fhljf were really utterid by him or not, we , 
have no fault to fin'd, except that, pernaps, he haS;.>f||a& 
little too bard on thejioetic Italian, when his course ofend^aiamt / 
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tint 4iglit of BffimcQ and 2 k htiUa JiaUit, is jomewJiat 
ndiMl ti^ tho li^t of t{te ^wfaite umfocms ofsolbe Austrian soldiers 
on ^eir joiarch.' ^The £nj(li^n^n brevks oot^ and addressing d)e 
ItaltSMd^ -8i^s>.‘^<;' these ai« youfftmasters^and- ever will be — the 
power of l^y is pas^' AU nations haw their seatons, yours is 
m '^ 'sei^ '^~tbe leaf. yow^iinter is ,^Kiie. i/yb^e men have 
. salu*^; gaii!S, wd chnnon, and know h^ Ui^^^^nem — they have 
leaders, you b^ve n^ne:' you I^^^veidier hoW lo submit or to 
^ht : in lieu of liras you ha^ nothing but words to oppose 
io !^em.” 'l^e^raHaa is aorely galled by tbhse ill-natured re- 
{f^ BOTs, a ndjCTs to them in the^st manUer he can. 

|s8^;oT KT. M^ay evidently i||ds him to prefer his poe- 
mc»\ to ' hu matter-o^lhi^. companion. have some long 

convenwtinns togetherji^ which the-ftaliah initiates him into 
somftidf ^ti ^n iYsteries oT domestic life ?n Italy, the most amusing 
part^of ;«mch is his answer to a question as to the manners of 
the Italhi^ladies, " whether they are not either too a£Pected or 
too natumlt” 

Too nahiral !” esf^itns their compatriot^T-^* that is to say, that they 
are ignorant of all sabterfuge, all ialsehood, all rap^ljish airi^ that they 
bide their souU no than they do their faces^ theimselves stark 
naked^ morally, and ait as downright as others are coquettish. All this 
I admit, if you please,s"^ At the end of a single day you know whether or 
«iot you will be al]owefl|:to pay your court : whe^er your love will be 
jreturaed: whether you are liked or disliked; and, if the place is already 
taken, you are told so at once. ^The after you hiaye^ been seen for 

the firtt tinie^ you wil| be accepi^d, of once yolir business. 

Our. beauties are neit|^r false nor Cruel enough to mk^e a man miserable 
merely to gratify tlieif self-love. What you c||l lovd ut first sight dis- 
your French ladies ; but with us such attachments are as durable as 
Bidden ;^^r^ed^||an instant^ they become eternal* . Two persons meet, 
dil sihitten, and an attachment is^rmed which for life. We do 
things i^^uatnre willed they shduld be done. She pliiced voluptuousness 
Id the foi^round as a bait; but the anuDU|»nt of mere isensual pleasure 
Sodn gives way to more intellectual wants. It^ese sentiments, which your 
cc^and proud souls call m^rial, become spiritualized^i Possession, re- 
to ylwchjhsppines^^ves. birth, and the force of habit, 

j^iijl^hen and gm a charamr of fidelitvjM^^^il^^ n connection 
which is often the elect of chance. It Wwp to find these 

l^nds^ i^iohs except by^^he death of one off^i-parties, and this 
cc^stlQcy has morFof i^rit, inasm^ as it is.pnforced by no contract, 
lip sw<m te.rin^n han^brfore a priest,^ the altar. is one way of 
nm^g amp^ds inr the fi^ly of matrimony, us marriage is a 

\meft matter W buifiness| but love is quite n^y|iVlAing : — it is love. 

, Thw were well aWafe^iup aoove,'’ sai4Kg^<¥lng his eyes, what 
itey w^ l^ut when they gave women ^mse soft-sweet forms, that 
pSysicitf bdi^ty which man does not potass, in surrounding them 
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tbm lw»?»i«, jjiw we ^ 

happy s «nCwe adber*! jto them becegke we||i>j!(^Jie»i,,jo|’ eyen 
because we tbem. 

Apel as un exe^ligi^tton of {he tut!^ pf his 
lates an installed <>1 ft Uti^on pf th}A:,h*^d whpre^ yi|^i; a,4uf9na^ 
of e^ht yeare/l|i4;J|f^. |^e of. (he ^ea^st bpaufi^ df.Bergaj^p, 
was seiz^ fi'9™ >yltich, ^e es<»ped wil^ fifiy, 

but with the tpti4 .||^acn^cc^ o^ )lir beauty, dw credit of ,4i^ 
lover/' U Tfuma ephune 'euparavant; iL’^f^^^ussi tendrpj|j|ia^ 
empress^ anpr^f.de son mohstre, qu’iravut.^ti^ antiPpfois appn%^ 
la belle Gilettar . ^.j.,‘..^|^”^ait,avec lee^ux de Fbfi^tude et‘iw 
pass^^ pu^’aipie enc»re le croirei^.^vec leg yei^' da' ooeur^jjji 

From Riva M.'Mercey.ffoes alopg id|^'’ll>ake of Gardat,|o 
zenzano by steam, having £rst made ah expedition to Aroq atra 
Torbole. .At Torbole he witne8|es a l^e stoyip. NbVa^^iUer, 
since the time of. Virgil, ever viliis t^e accommodating Gaxda 
without a tempest. ' 

" - I . Til . . , ’ 1 . , ~ :i . ' . . Tu tare maxime tuque, .-, 

Fluctibus et fremitu assurgCns, Benacej^Wtarino.” ' 

And here the tourfj|fpds. 


M. Meipey is a bad describer^of sceneif^nd seasons. Yet 
from the various attempts, it woiiTd seem that he considers this his 
forte. His, pages are crowded with descriptions. Mountaina 
and mountain ranges with a^w, bj^ and barren without snow; 
rivers sluggish and slow, foiming furious; toitopts, forests, 
lakes and plains tibd under every aspect, son-rise, sun-set, the. 
full glare Pt memiait^ay, the gtey of Ihening, and, night darit- 
ness, all ate brought into play. And yet he scar^ly ef^r 
succeeded in impressing on the^eader’s miad«Rmdl^-{^<lileiu:^ 
vivid image ofjiny^one pf the set^s. he has desc^bed. talhs 
much about planting an'd^e picturesque, and isliimsel^fm mean 
artist, as bdPorP observe^* but neither his descriptions nondua 
draNvibgs exhibit any great knowledge, of the principles of cpq|», 
positkm or of l^oad.m^ing. > Whilst w shonlchtbe seqkiogy^ab 
general chtriodlhr, h^js^gl A iroself in roe detain, atM piomH^ 
he consideia doArifltiorti^iuch more easy matter thii||Jit rea|m 
is. 'Fhe Aopi mn fagraph ’or wd i# Dr/CliAe’s 

J uote froai .rtepilection^ iix wbiRi hp desdmes the basjh 
nspruck is s^iiated as sd^aurrounded '|||^tl>p - cdterbangioj ^ll B^ 
that the w'ol vbaj, ' pre^fing^tmidsf jhe mountain topi^ook^wn 
into the streeia'df d)*£cit^, gives a bette^ notion of the place th^ 
any one of the elahoriite idPscriptions poPtained in J^iao^p 
two voluraps. At,l^d, ^ni^e thought, a littlpifless caiw a^^n^ 
VOL. XII. NO. XXMI. * M 
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iniftb «nd fbe oceenWIui^llioTe attention to the comjiOBitioii as a 
lihole* with a studieidi .^ertmnatioii to, say no more than is felt« 
attd not to write at ;tll until something is actually felt/rr^will make 
M. Mercey’s next work (as fur as ^ntiments and descriptions 
go) better worth reading than the one before us, . At present be 
aeems in a constant state of sickly preparation; be. would seem te 
‘grow his descriptions and sentimental feelings as people do mus- 
tard and cress^ only to cut them down by handfuls, tlie very momem 
tfie first seed-leaves peep above die ground. We fear that mud 
achooling on this head fs necessary; for just preceding a flood o 
vapid and detailed description of the first view of the lake o 
0arda, from a high point of the road from Roveredo to Riva 
ne makes Italian companion burst forth with the beautifu 
dcscriptioll by Dante of the same scene* 

St^ in Italia bella glace un laco 
Appi^ deir Alpe, che serra Lainagna» 

Sovra Tirolli, che ha nome Benaco. 

Per mille fbnti e piu, credo, si bagna, 

Tra Garda, e val Ca. monica e Pennino, 

Dell* acqua che nel detto lago stagna. 

Loco h nel .mezzo la dove il Trent! no 
Pastore, e quel di Brescia, e il Veronese 
^ Segnar poria, se fesse quel cam! no. 

Siede Peschiera, hello e forte arnese 
Da fronteggiar Bresciani e Bergamaschh 
Onde la riva intorno piCl discese. 

Ivi couvien che tutto ^^anto casqbi 

Cid che in grcmbo a Benaco star non pud# 

E fassi fiuroc giil pei verdi paschi. - 
Tosto che t’acqua a correr mette co, 

- Non pill Benaco, ma Mincio si chiama 
' Fino a Goierno, dove cade in Po. 

Npn molto ha corso, che trova nna lama 
Nella qual si distende e la impaludu, 

£ suol di state talor essS* grama.” * , 


‘ In beaotfeus lake (brre lies, 

Its name Benacus, ov^^tbe Tyroli^ 

Abave it, ]iigh..tlie lufly Alps arise;— 7*^ 

More than a tboosai|d gushing springs', F%aeD, 

; Which 'twixt Caffionica and Oiwda roll, , 
Thrt^ake receives wiUup its bosom sheeliu’,^’ 
Htre i8>^ spot where Breda's Bishop mijib' 
Meet with Verona’s, and with •* 

And give ihlir blessings^n eack other’s ,j^ht« 
Where sibpes the bank with easier descent, 
A^ainn the Bergamese and Brescian foe 
. A warlike front Peschiera doth present 
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A description of this beautiful coimtiyt con^mneemenl of 
tbb magnificlstlt series of lakes, — beginning' with Garda^ and end* 
ing with OHa, — which lies along the foot of the Alpine cfaaiii| 
intersecting the fertile plains of Lombardy,) at once so simple 
and poetical,— «*whilst from its accuracy it might almost serve as a 
fnap-^one should have supposed must have given him the key he 
w^s in search of» We had w ritten these observations before we 
found, at the end of the second volume, that M. Mercey had 
entered fully into the merits- and deiherits of descriptioh, and its 
difficulties. And we can only express our surprise, that one who 
has thought So much and so well on the subject should have 
failed so completely in the execution. 

From what we have already said, it will be seed that we think 
favourably on the whole of M. Mercey as an amusing w'riter of 
a very light book. He has succeeded well enough, we have no 
doubt, to induce him to write another; if be does, we hope that 
he may be induced to add a little more ballast, a little ino^ phi« 
losopliy and observation, and to om4 some portion of his sentH 
ment and description; and as he grows older, he will probably 
find fewer Julias in the saJles d ma/fger, and that the felicmhna 
7iottes will be less frequemt, There Avere parts of the country 
which he omitted to see, in the immediate neighbourhood of tliut 
which he visited, quite as interesting and as beautiful as the 
scenes he describes; we allude particulaily to tlie Pusteitbal, the 
Val de None, opposite to Salurno, on the road between liotzen 
and Trent, the valley of the SaLza, from Saltzburg to Uadgastien, 
and the beautiful lake of the Kbnig-see On the confines of Ba- 
varia, which would have w ell repaid him for the trouble of a visit. 
Ho 6ne going to the 'ryrol should omit any one of these. 

We have no room, and it is beyond our province, to make any 
particular observations on Mr. Inglis’s Travels in the T^rol^ al- 
ready adverted to, and which appeared about the same time with 
M. Mercey’s Tour; bujt w'e must remark that its merits are fai* 
inferior to those of the* same author’s Spain in 1830. Some 
inaccuracies show that the observatjous must have been made at 

■■ ■ » ■■■ ■ - > 1 , |r II i T 

Tliere full the waters witli their swelling tide. 

That from Benacus’ bosom running o’er, 

111 limpid 8treik|ut through ve^iit meadows glide. 

* WIhmi Irom the lake it first bc^s to fiuw, « 

Tis cailM — Bcnacu^ow no more-v- 

E’en to Governo, where it Joins tlio Po. , • 

Nor wund«4rcth far, liefpre it iSnds s plain, 

OVr which its waves in st^^nant pools are spread; 

Where, in the summer, ikmuous vapours 

From Mir.Wriglit’s very able trauslatlotitif the recently pubnlM,CkmtdlB|b 

littSsdl— 81. !■>— 
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least ia haste, and alipost i^ord ground for suspecting that he 
could not have seen all the places he describes. We must take 
the liberty of giving Mr. Itiglis one caution, (which future traveW 
ters will do well to keep in mind,) and it is on a subject of import-* 
ance: namely, when travelling in a country subject to the dominion 
of Austria, to be careful not to repeat conversations on political 
subjects. In a short expedition up the Pusterthal, Mr. Inglis has 
repeated some observations of that kind, with indications of the 
place and persons, sufficient, one should suppose, to secure his un-^ 
fortunate friends a place in some Austrian dungeon, as a reward 
for their confidence in him. Does Mr. Inglis suppose that Prince 
Metternich is so indifferent to what is said by wTiters on the 
Tyrol, as not to read by himself or deputy all that is written upon 
it? and (knowing what he does of Austrian politics and police) 
can he suppose that his friends’ interests will be advanced by 
publishing to the world, the sentiments they uttered in the free- 
dom of personal intercourse? Our only hope is, that the inter- 
locutors are imaginary, or atJeast that they are so disguised as to 
elude all vigilance, even of the Austrian police. Mr. Inglis is not 
the only one who has erred grievously on this head. Others have 
recklessly compromised the interests of those who, in confidential 
communication expressed opinions, the publication of which 
might have been their ruin. 


Art. VIII. — K Die Poesie der Troubadours. Nach gedruchten 
' und handschriftUcheit Werkeu derselben dargestellt von Fried- 
rich Diez, ausserordentlich Professor an der Kdnigl. Preus- 
sischen Rheinuniversitat. (The Poetry of the Troubadours, 
il^strated from their printed and manuscript Works, by 
F. Diez, Professor Extraordinary in the Royal Prussian Uni- 
versity of Bonn.) Zwickau, 1826. 8vo. 

S. Leben und WerJee der Troubadours. Eitt Beitrag zur 
ndhern Kenntniss des Miitelaltersy von F. Diez. (Lives and 
Works of the Troubadours, a Contribution towards a more 
intimate JKnowledge of 'the Middle Ages, by F, Diez.) 

; Zwickau, 8vo. ^ 

Frw chapters in the whole history of literature have been aL 
tolled to remain incomplete for so ^ng a period, as those which 
isd^te to the TroubadouVfi of Provence and their illustrious rivals, 
theTrouveurs* of Normandy. Of the two, the Provencal poets 
have undoubtedly the least reason to complain of the neglect 
which thw implies, for totthein fame was dealt out with an iin- 
^p^rii^ haiid« Schlegel sfiys, tout le monde pariait des Trou- 
badoiws/’ adding, with equal trpth, *^et p^sonne ne l^s.connats- 
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saif and from thid ignorance of Iheir proper claittis to adniini- 
<ion, their encomiasts long continued to attribute to them die 
sparkling qualities for which their Norman contemporaries were 
pre»eminent1y distinguished, and to load them with praises at the 
expense of those whose equal merits were left at once unho- 
noured and unsung/’ When at length the works of Barbazair, 
Legrand, and other editors of the remains of the Norman poets, 
obtained for the latter that attention which had been so long de- 
nied them, a violent reaction in the opinions of the reading public 
threw the merits of the Troubadours into a state of temporary 
oblivion ; and it was not until Raynouard published his inestim- 
able Choix des Poesies originales des Troubadours, that there ex- 
isted materials to enable us to form anything like a just apprecia- 
tion either of the faults or beauties of these brilliant votaries of 
“ le gai saber.” Not that there had been wanting writers willing 
to employ their pens in recording their history : of such there, were 
many ; but ail of them, from Nostradamus down to Millot, alike 
deficient in an intimate acquaintance with their subject, the want 
of which w'as but poorly ccuiipensated by their blind and indiscri- 
minating admiration. Raynouard’s volumes at length dispersed 
the clouds which had so "long overshadowed the bright star of 
Provenqal poetry; and when it again shone forth upon the world, 
it seemed to have acquired fresh lustre from the obscurity in 
which it had for a time been enveloped. In the pages of that 
learned and admirably edited collecliou, ,will be found materials 
of equal interest to the poetical amateur, the philologist^ and the 
historical student: the first is provided wilh an ample store of his 
favorite reading, distinguished by the peculiar originality of the 
ideas, as well as the pleasing harmony of the versification ; the 
second is instructed by the copious and skilful developnierlt of a 
language possessing beauties, whidi have been blit imperfectly 
transmitted to its descendants; and the third gratified by a dis- 
play of historical facts and allusions tending to throw new light 
upon the state of society in the so called good old times. We 
feeji a pleasure in paying this just tribute of approbation to 
M. Raynouard’s work, which,^when completed b^*his long-pro- 
mised glossary, will long remain a model of imitatioq for all simi- 
lar works. To the attention which its publicat^n has excited On 
behalf of the Troubadours, we are prol^bly indebted for the pre- 
sent volumes on the subject by Profes»i' Diez, ofHvhich we pro- 
pose to give our readers such an account as may make them ac- 
quainted w'ith the distinguisliingi characteristics of the Trouba- 
dours and their poetry. • ^ 

lJuder this name of Troubadours (a name derived from the 
Pfovengal trobaire, to €iid ; trobador, the finder or inventor), wire 
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inetuded all those poets of ihe twelfth and thirteenth ceitturksi 
whose writings are composed in the taugue d'Oc, or PrOtengal 
tongue, one of the oldest, and, in various points of viewi pf 
the most remarkable of the languages which derive their origtii 
fro^ the corruption of the Latin, end which was spoken both Hi 
the South of Prance and the eastern parts of Spain. It is not 
•tsy^o fix the precise boundaries within which this language was 
used ; for general purposes, it is sufficiently accurate to say, that 
it was the prevalent idiom south of the Loire; while its rival, the 
langue rf’Oi/(lhe Norman French), was the dialect of the pro- 
vinces to the north of that river. In Spain, the laugue d'Oc was 
chiefly used in Aragon, Catalonia, Valencia, Murcia, and the 
Balearic Islands, where, according to Bastero, it existed in a cer- 
tain degree of pvurity so late as 17^4, when he wrote upon the 
subject; while in the south of France it had been long supplanted 
by the Limousin, Languedocian, 8lc. 

'I’he exact period to which w'e may assign the origin of Trou- 
badour poetry is involved in much obscurity. The contemporary 
Latin literature, holding no doubt its vernacular rival in little es- 
teem, makes scarcely any mention of it; while from the earliest 
of those votaries of the Proveiigal muse whose works have been 
handed down to us, we derive little or no information on the sub- 
ject, and we are therefore reduced to conjectures. In every 
country it should be remembered, that popular poetry is alwayi 
the oldest; and as it is ever distinguished by simplicity, both in 
the style of its narratiyes and descriptions, and in the metrical 
form in which it is composed, so it finds most favour in those 
times when men's minds are filled with a belief in the marvellous, 
.and their spirits inflamed by a longing after adventure. The rea- 
son ot this is obvious; for it is in the results of these exciting in- 
fluences, that popular poetry every where finds its most attractive 
materials. Production, as the political economists have it, is the 
Consequence of demand, and it applies to poetry as well as te 
every thing else. From the demand for these popular compOi^ 
tions, arose ll\p wandering mifistrels, whose business it was to tra- 
vel round the Country, reciting talea and adventures, and relieving 
the monotony of their recitations by musical accompaniments. 
To this class of adventurers, whose powers of amusement were 
adapted to the understanding and taste of hearers of every rank, 
t^e cabin of tlie serf and hall of his feudal master alike were 
open. The dironiclers who have w^ritten since the eighth century 
make frequent mention of them,^ under the names of jocalatores^ 
muistJ^afeii scurm^ mimi^ Su:. and it is obvious, from many allu- 
sions in contempora)^ writers, tliat they often assumed the eba^p 
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raoters of buffoon or jester ^ when those of singer and musician 
failed to please. 

Nowhere did these amusing companions find heartier weU 
eome than in the southern parts of France ; and that their exer^ 
tions were rewarded with something more substantial than empty 

5 raise, we may gather from the bitter complaint of Philip 
fouskes, a Norman poet of the thirteenth century. 

** Quar quant li buens rois Charlemaine 
Ot tout mise a son demaine^ 

Provence qui mult est plentive 
De vins, de bois, d*aigue de rive 
As leceours, as menestreiix, 

Qui sont auques luxiirieux, 

Le donna toute c departi.'’ * 

But at length a change came over the spirit of the times, which 
forms an epoch in the history of the middle ages. The rudeness 
which, up to the eleventh century, characterized the behaviour of 
the nobles, then gave way, and a more refined and intellectual 
mode of life began to display itself in the palace and the castle; 
and this refinement, which vve now recognize as the ^spirit of chi- 
valry, may be said to have been prepared by the institution of 
knighthood, and completed by the operation of the first crusade. 

The popular poetry, as it then existed, w^as not adapted to this 
alteration in the complexion of society, the tone of which had be- 
come much more artificial. As poetry, in order to please,' must 
be in unison with the feelings of those to whom it is addressed, 
there necessarily arose a more artificial •style of composition, 
which, having its origin in the spirit of knighthood, reflected back 
a powerful influence on the source from which it sprung. 

It was in the south of France that this first made its appear- 
ance; for that rich and fertile douutry, ** abpunding in all that 
could delight the senses and sooUie the imagination,^’ and eiijoy- 
ing, beyond most other European states, the advantages of edu- 
cation, prosperity, -and domestic peace, was indeed the cradle of 
kmghtliood; w^hich, allying itself tltpre, more closely and at an 
earlier period than elsewhere, with the enjoyibents ,of life, a pas- 
sion for display, and a homage \o the fair sex, thus uniteU all the 
necessary materials of cultivated poetry. There it was that, soon 
after the commencement of the crusades, chivalry reached the 
summit of its glory; and there, about ^ same time, we may see 
all the characters of Troubadour po^ry fully displayed in the 
productions of Pierre Rogier aiidihis contemporaries. 

* " When Charlemagne had bronglil alt countries under his dominton, he msAl 
over and divided the whole of PVovence, Which is rieb..la wUie, woods and r&na%. 

amoog the luxurious musicians and minstrelljp.” 
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The Troubadours themselves, with the exception of Guiraub 
Kquier, are silent as to the origin of the art they practised. I® 
af>oem written by him in the year 1275, in the form of a peti- 
tion to Aiphonso X. of Castille, relative to certain circumstances 
connected with the poets, he touches, but unfortunately far too- 
upon this, to us, highly interesting topic. The opinion of 
a distinguished votary of the Provengal muse is, however, of too< 
much importance to be overlooked ; and we must not, therefore, 
omit quoting the few words he bestows upon it, for the sake of 
the hints with which they furnish us. 

Car per homes senatz 
Sertz de caique saber 
Fo trobada per ver 
De primier joglatta 
, Per nietr els bos en via 
D'alegrier e d’onor. 

L'estnimen an sabor 
D auzii* d*aquel que sap 
Tocan issir a cap, 

E donan alegrier. o 
Perqu’el pros de primier 
Volgi-on jOglar aver, 

Et enquar per dever 
N’an tug li gran senbor. 

Pueis foron trobador 
Per bos faitz recontar 
Chantan e per lauzar 
Los pros et enardir 
En bos faitz, car chauzir 
Los sap tal, que no’ls fa ... . 

Aisi a mon albir 
Comenset joglaria 
£ cadaus vi%ia 
Ab plazer entr’els pros.”*** 

, From this passage we should conclude, ^rst, that the Jongleurs^ 
or musicians, were of earlier date than the Troubadours, and, r# 
them, formed part of the retmue of a court; and secondly, that 
the cultivated <6r court poetry had ,ats origin from certain masters 
of it, and not from the nobles themselves, whose feats and praises 
indeed were but subjects for the songs. 

Professor Diez denies that there existed among the Trouba- 

^ ^ ^ 

' Verily, jon^leric, in ihe he^iknlng, was introduced by wise and learned men, in 

order to procure, by well played instruoiemts, honour and enjoyment to the nobles, 
Tbeat: >9 Ibe beginning kept jongleui^, and in the present day the great ones of tlie land 
do so,. Afterwards came Tmuburiiiurs, to sing of high deeds, and so tQ praise tlic 
iVdbtcs ki to bicite others to imitate them. For those who cannot accomplish such,, 
may know how to appfecisie them.” ^ * 
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dours established societies or academies for the enoourageinent 
of Poetry- — or even Courts of Love; and refers to a volume 
which be has published on the subject of the latter most remark- 
able institutions for proofs in support of bis opinion. This 
volume we have not yet seen, and must therefore^ postpone for 
the present our observations upon this point of Provencal literary 
history^ 

And here we may as well point out the distinction between the 
Troubadours and Jongleurs^ The name of Troubadours, by 
which were designated those who occasionally employed them- 
selves in poetical composition, was very frequently considered as 
applicable only to the Lyric poets : many of whom complain of 
the attention with which the nobles listened to the recital of tales 
and romances. Most of the Troubadours were skilled both 
in music and singing, such as were not so supplying their defi- 
ciences, like Pierre Cardinal and Guiraut de Borneil, by retain- 
ing a Jongleur in their service. Some even composed the airs 
to which their verses were sung. At a period too when there 
were more ears to listen to the recital of w'onders and adventures, 
than eyes capable of reading them, the ability to read aloud such 
matters was no trifling accomplishment, and one for which 
Arnaut de Maruelh was much distinguished. Legia de Ro* 
rnans^^ sviys the Provengal biography of this poet; and the same 
authority mentions Elias Cairel as celebrated for another accom- 
plishment equally rare, that of being able to write ; “ bene scrivia 
mots e sons.” There was no dishonour attached to the name 
of Troubadour — Kings have not been ashamed to claim it — and 
the characters of the Knight dnd Troubadour were frequently 
united in the same person. 

The Jongleurs who made their calling the source of thbir«sub- 
sistence did not compose, but accompanied with their musical 
instruments the productions of those Troubadours, who were 
unskilled in the science of harmony, and likew^ise sang the songs 
:^ich the Poets had composed. To them it more particularly 
mnonged to relate the innumerable^ tales which were current in 
the country. Nay, more, many of them varied the entertainments 
at which they were present by Exhibitions of mimicry^ aitd sleight 
of hand. 

The spirit of chivalry made it imperative on the nobles to keep 
open bouse for all the wandering followers of war and minstrelsy^ 
and the poets, by perpetually echoing the sentimeqt that it was 
more noble to give than to receive, kept this feeling alive in the 
breasts of the rich, and ensured for themselves w'ejcome and 
hospitality in their dwellings;!^ The pElace of the prince and the 
hall of the great feudal lord wef^ alike open to them« 
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Here at the feasts^ which succeeded the chase or the toorna* 
roents, would both Troudadours and Jongleurs display their skill, 
and receive the honours and recompense to which their exertiotis 
were deemed entitled^ Sometimes they were rewarded by pre* 
seiits of coursers and their trappings, sometimes by rich clothing# 
sometimes also by money* And that the Jongleurs were treat^ 
much after the same fashion, we learn from Raimon de Miraval, 
who advises the one whom he retained in his service, to seek out 
certain patrons of song, who would give him garments and e 
horse. 

That both poets and musicians were munificently requited for 
their endeavours to amuse their patrons, the mere list of those 
who encouraged the votaries of Provencal Poetry will sufficiently 
testify. Among the first of these, we see several of the Counts 
of Provence of the house of Barcelona, to wit, Raymond Be* 
rengar the Third ; his son Alphonse the Second ; and his son and 
successor Raymond Berengar the Fourth. Our own chivalrous 
king 

Richard, who robbed the Ljon of bis heart 
And smote the Paynim foe in Palestine,*' 

vied with these Provencal* rulers in good-M’ill to the Trouba- 
dours — nay, it is even contended that he enrolled himself among 
their number. His mother, the haughty Eleanor of Guienne, 
evinced her gratitude for the manner in which the Troubadours 
bad sung the praises of her sex; by her powerful and continued 
patronage; and in this labour of love she was rivalled by the Vis- 
countess Ermengarde of Narbonne. 

Alfonso the Second, of Aragon, was another mighty prince who 
honoured our poets with his countenance, and both Peter the 
Second and Third imitated his example ; in Castile, they were not 
less favoured by the kings Alphonso the Ninth and Tenth. 

It is needless for us to swell the catalogue of their patrons. It 
need not be matter of surprise, that as they were the heralds of 
men’s reputations, all, of any rank, should be glad to secure bp 
fair words and liberal gifts, a«place of note in those rolls of fame 
which it was^be business of our pqets to emblazon. 

But the fairest day will have an end, and the bright reign of 
the Provencal Poets was at last brought to a close after a durai- 
tion of about two hundred years. Various theories have been 
propounded by way of arcounting for this overthrow; among 
which, that which has beeu most insisted on, namely, the suc- 
cessful literary cultivation of other tongues of Roman origin, is 
regarded by Professor Die:# as the ^one which is most easily re- 
h^. For when Dante ap*peared, Provengal poetry had already, 
declined# since die older masterr of it are alone mentioned by 
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himi; while of his Troubadour coutemporaries he appears to have 
been wholly ignorant 

The poetry of the Provencals had ita rise in the pure spirit of 
chivalry whidh animated the twelfth century^ and exhibited itself 
in the poetical character of that age. When, therefore^ in the 
course of events, the impoverishment of the nobles, partly re« 
suiting from the expenses incurred by them in the crusades, and 
other warlike enterprizes, and partly from their extravagance and 
love of display, combined with other causes, such as the increased 
power of the burghers, to compel them to adopt a more retired 
mode of life ; this poetry was no longer in request. It could only 
exist in the sunshine of a Court, and these teams of favor being 
withdrawn, its votaries ceased to strike the chords to which the 
hearts of its former patrons no longer responded. In short, what« 
ever might be the remote causes of the decline, the immediate one 
is as correctly as quaintly indicated by Nostradamus Mats 
defaillans des Mecenas, defaillirent aussi les poetes.” Other 
causes, such as the religious wars against the Albigenses, the 
accession of the House of to the throne of Naples, the 

removal of the Papal Court from Avignon, &c. no doubt contri- 
buted to the same result. There were* still, it is trpe, poets and 
singers who claimed and received the hospitality formerly be* 
stowed upon them, but they were generally of the lowest grade, 
w'hose misconduct at length occasioned their banishment. Those 
who were ennobled by the high feelings which once animated the 
hearts of the Troubadours were few indeed. Guiraut Riquier*a 
poem shows the spirit which influenced tlfese latter masters, and 
bis life their fate. * 

Having thus sketched the rise, reign, and downfall of the 
** Poetry of the Troubadours,” fs developed in the first division 
of Professor Diez’s volume, bearing that title, we proceed to the 
consideration of that more important part of it, the poetry itself. 

The poetry of the Troubadours is distinguished by three 
several characteristics, of which, the first is simplicity of idea-** 
but it is the simplicity of art, not the barrenness of ignorance. 
The poets seek not 

To gild refined gold, to paint the lily. 

To throw a perfume on the violet/' 

but are vVell content to exhibit the works Of nature as finished by 
her ina8ter*>hand, and only step out ibf the straight and narrow 
road of simplicity to which they^/or the most part confine them* 
selves, to display the metaphysical cfcsuistry which m%rked theiv 
cocte of ktve. Their praises of virtuous and heroic deeds, their 
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detestation of tyranny and hypocrisyi are alike distinguished by a 
stern and dignified simplicity, which gives them increased force 
by stamping them emanations from a love of truth — outpourings 
of a spirit of justice. Their second characteristic is delicacy of 
expression, and the last and most important, a spirit of originality# 
the necessary result of the varied and novel influences from which 
it sprung, and which imparts a charm to these compositions, such 
as no vapid imitations of the classics could have afforded. Whe-* 
ther, had they been so disposed# the Provencal writers had much 
opportunity of studying the poetical master-pieces of Greece and 
Rome# is a point not quite decided. M. Kaynouard thinks that 
they were not altogether unacquainted with them, although they 
made but little use of such knowledge. The literature of Pro- 
vence had indeed its own independent and distinct resources, in 
the state of society, the political condition of the country, the igno- 
rance and prejudices of the times, the influence of religion, and 
most of all in the spirit of chivalry. Such being the case, we can 
readily admit the accuracy of M. Raynouard’s remark: — II fut 
nioins difficile sans doute aux Troubadours d’inventer un genre 
particulier, que d’imiter le genre classique.” 

But although all the compositions of these poets are distin- 
guished by the qualities which we have here named, each being 
tinted by the colouring of the mind from which it emanated, the 
charge of sameness cannot justly be brought against them. They 
have all, indeed, a family likeness, yet each is marked by peculia- 
rities and lineaments, which serve to distinguish it from those by 
which it is surrounded. Moreover, they are not limited to the 
expression of one feeling; for though the majority are conse- 
crated to the charms and delicacy of love, others arc filled with 
severe strictures upon the mor^l and political vices of the age# 
while others again are dedicated to the praise of noble deeds, and 
the illustrious actors of them. 

As a great variety of feelings required to be developed, this 
naturally gave rise to a variety of forms of composition. It was 
found that the love-song an<J the satire, the elegy, and the eulo- 
gium might‘»he rendered more effective by a form peculiar to 
itself, wbich after a time became specially appropriated to it. 
The number of rhyming words contained ill the Proven§al lan- 
guage no doubt facilitated very considerably this judicious ar- 
rangement. 

It may hei^ be remarkeV that the nomenclature of these several 
species is not very precise ; for ^is reason we need not enter into 
any lengtj^ened detail of th^ names and peculiarities of the vari- 
ous forms of poetical composition practised by tVk Troubadours; 
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but confine ourselves to the three most prominent and popular 
classes, namely, the lyrical^ the didactic and the narrative. 

As the Troubadours owe the reputation which they still enjoy 
almost entirely to the excellencies of their lyric poetry, this 
branch naturally first demands our notice; and moreover, as love 
forms the theme pf the most numerous and important of their 
productions of this class, a few preliminary remarks upon the 
nature of that passion, as it is exhibited in the works under con* 
aideration, will not be out of place. 

An essential characteristic of this poetry is, that it is addressed 
rather to the fancy, than to the heai^ts of its hearers. The love 
which inspired the' bosom of the Troubadour, partook of the 
same character as the poetry which emanated from its existence. 
It was essentially a poetical passion, that is, a passion indulged 
in less from the operation of natural feelings, than from the ad* 
vantages it presented in its poetical uses. The poet selected for 
the object of his songs, the lady whom he deemed most worthy of that 
honor, sometimes the daughter, frequently the wife, of the noble un- 
der whose roof he resided. Inferiority of condition on the side of the 
poet was no bar to his claifh to a requital of bis affections, for 
his genius and his talent might entitle Jiim to take rank with the 
highest. The marriage vow, on the part of the lad>', w^as no bar 
to the advances of the poet, for a serious and earnest passion 
rarely existed between the parties. But according to the usages 
of the times, every noble beauty must muster in her train some 
admiring poet — every bard was obliged to select some fair object 
of devotion, whom he might enshrine ii\ his verses, and glorify 
before the world; and both parties were well content to dignify the 
cold-blooded relationship in which they stood to each other, by 
the hallowed name of love. That the head, and not the heart, 
was most frequently the source of this simulated affection, is 
shown by the fact, that we find in* cases where the chosen fair 
one was living in single blessedness, the poetical wooings of her 
imaginative adorer rarely terminated in the prose of marriage. 
There were instances, certainly, of such events resulting from 
these poetical connexions, but tbe^ were few ; not so those in 
which the married fair, who woke the poet’s lyre, broke tfae silken 
bonds of matrimony, and made returns somewhat more than 
Platonic to the herald of her charms.* The connection between 


♦ The injured husbands on many occasions afenged theniselvcs#»rith severity, and 
even witli dreadful cruelty, oo the unfait^ul ladies, and the musical shill and cliival- 
'fous character of the lover proved |io prcmctionjlo his person. But the real system 
was seen in this, thi^ in the poems of the other arroubadours, by whoni such events 
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the parties frequently degenerated into intrigue^ bat rarely e]e« 
vated itself into a noble Jipd virtuous attachment. 

I'hat a passion^ so eHentially artificial in its origin^ should 
give rise to equally artificial forms for its avowal, was to be ex- 
pected. Accordingly, we find the amatory poetry of the Trouba* 
dours distinguished more for delicacy of expression, than fer- 
vency of thoiight^for a pleasing application of well known images^ 
rather than a ready coinage of new and appropriate ones. The 
feelings of the poet w^ere evinced rather in the constancy, than in 
the ardour of his homage* — From morn till noon, from noon 
till dewy eve,” he w^as expected to mark his devotion to his 
mistress, by harping variations on one endless theme, her beauty 
and his love. In the execution of this task, he was not con- 
fined to one style of composition, but might choose the Chant or 
the Chanson^ the Son or the Sonety the jllba^ or the Serena^ or 
in fact, whichsoever of the many set forms of speech” he 
thought best adapted to record his sufferings, or display his 
genius. Such is the general character of this branch of Trou- 
badour poetry; there are exceptions certainly, exhibiting both 
fervor and sincerity, and in a high ddgree, but in these cases the 
sentiments to which they^have given expression appear to have 
been the result of real* and not of counterfeit emotions. The 
Pianhs, or songs written upon the death of a mistress, generally 
display the pathos and tenderness which such an event might be 
expected to call forth. 

As an illustration of this part of our subject, our readers wdll 
probably not be displeased with an attempt at a translation of an 
Alha, or morning song — a species of composition, which bears 
considerable resemblance to the watch songs of the German 
Minnesingers. The original is from the pen of a ladt/j (so 
muen for Provencal morality !); whose name has not been 
handed down to us, and is distinguished for a gracefulness and 
elegance, of which we fear but few traces will be found in our 
version. We could indeed have little hope of transfusing them, 
seeing that Schlegel has already pronounced that the beauties of 
Provencal ppetry are of a kind not communicable through the 
medium of translation. ^ 

are recorded, their pity is all bestowed on the liapless lovers, while without the least 
allowance for just provocation, the injured husband is held op to execraiioii.” — Sir 
AValier Scott, Anne rf Geierstein, vul. ii. note pp. 233-^4. 

See, also, an aVticle in a former humber of this journal, for fuller illustrations of the 
morality of the Troubadours, No. xii. pp. 357 -->364. It was there justly observed 
that the cicis^ism of the modern lliiliaus takes Its origin from the Troubadour code 
of Love. 
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^itbhi 4' meadi under u bawthum tree. 

The Ladjr clasped her lover .teuilerly. 

Until the watch cried out tbe dawn I see.*’ 

Oh God, Ob God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 

Oh would to God that night ne’er passed away! 

I'bat nd’er from roe riiy love were forc'd to stray! 

Would that the watch ne'er saw nor dawn nor day ! 

Oh God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 

Dainty sweet friend, let us each other kiss, 

In yonder glade, where each bird sings of bliss. 

Despite my jealous lord, let us do this. 

Oh God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 

Dainty sweet friend, let us some new game play, 

While each bird trolls its tuneful roundelay. 

Until the watch’s pipe proclaim tbe day 1 
Ob God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 

Sweet, sweet breath gushing from those lips so rare, ' 

Of my true love, my courteous, J}**ave and fair ! 

' I drink deep draughts of that delicious air ! ^ 

Oh God, Oh God, tbe dawn it comes too soon ! 

Charming tbe fair one is, as fair can be. 

By many worshipped for her rare beautie, 

And in her heart she loves right loyally. 

Oh God, Oh God, the dawn it comes too soon ! 

In the Sirveritesy or satirical songs, the poets, being no longer 
coiiiiiied within the narrow circle of the tender passion, dis- 
play their talents to much greater advantage,, and show that 
their thoughts and feelings were made of sterner materials than 
they have generally had credit for. The age of the Sirpente 
equals that of the love song, for the Count of Poictiers has left 
us specimens of bis composition in both these classes. The 
SirventCf which forms certainly the most important portion of 
Provengal literature, is of three kinds, tbe political, the moral, and 
tfie personal. The first refers entirely to the political events of 
the world in general, and of Proven{:e in particular^ the second 
to the vices and follies of the age ; and the third, to individual or 
personal affairs, which might generally be classed with the first, 
for the limits which divide them are by no means clearly defined. 

The summonses to the Crusade, which fall under the head of 
political Sirveniesj, must, in a historical point of view, be enume- 
rated among the most important T^oubhdour compositions ; 
and that our readers may have some i^ea of the spirit which ani- 
mated the poet, when inciting^'^his countrymen to th^ rescue of 
the Holy Sepulchre, and jpf thq allusions which he deemed best 
calculated to inspire thefdi' with%Q enthusiaatic determination to 
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make the attempt^ we sulmiit a translation ofmie of thiese songs, 
by Pons de Capdeuil. in this instance we have preserved ’4he 
metre and uniformity of rhyme which distinguish the original, 
because in many cases a similar repetition of thii same rhymes, 
combined with an extraordinary intricacy in the construction of 
the verse, renders this fac-simile style of translation next to im- 
possible. 

Our guide and our protector now is He, 

Who led the three Kings erst, to Bethlehem wending — 

His mercy points the way for all to flee. 

Which all who with true heaits are thither tending 
Will find is one, that’s in salvation ending. 

How mad, how mad indeed must that man be. 

Who scorns the Cross, thps from perversity. 

And only after worldly wealth contending. 

His honor losing, and his God offending ! 

See then how great must that one's folly be 

Who does not take up arms. Our Saviour bending 
Towards his disciples, said, * Come, follow me — 

Out from your hearts all jvorldly thoughts first sending/ 

Unto His word the time’s come for attending. 

More than who lives^ has be who o'er the sea 
Dies for His name ; who lives has less than he. 

Who gains a victory over Death, expending 
His life to purchase happiness ne’er ending. 

Then ’fore the Cross all humbly bend thy knee ! 

Thus from jthy sins all punishment forfending. 
for on the Cross there died, to set thee free. 

That Saviour, who the penitent thief befriending 
At the last hour, left to bis fate impending 
The scoffing sinner. By the Cross saved He 
The wretches struggling in jferdition’s sea, 

Thus by His death, our souls from death defending, — 

Oh woe to him who scorns this love transcending ! 

How. vain will all ambition's victories be. 

If we neglect upon our God depending 5 
Great: Alexander, who from sea to sea 

Had conquered all, what had he at life’s ending. 

But a poor shroud ? Oh folly past defending ! 

To choose the evil when the good we see. 

That which will fade, not what eternally 
Will live. This ever to the world attending 
Blinds us to.|in ai^d keeps us from 

And let no baron deem that he can be 
< Held a true knigb^, but 1^ assistance fending 
To set the Sepulchre of Jesus fre(^ 

Arms, bonc^ir, glory, chjyalry^&WeiMSbg 
To call him to the field. His imher ten^ng, 
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' . li kif claim to Heaven’s felicity^ 

Which well a prize for Kings and Counts may be; 

Tbeir high deeds tbere^ in that good cause contending. 

Their ^puls from ilaines and endless pains forfending. 

The aged and the cripple who would be 

Spared from the struggle, may, their wealth by spending 
In the good cause, purchase immunity, 

*Stead of themselves, their riches o’er sea sending ; 

But woe to those who, sure of God offending. 

Nor go, nor send ! — What will their feelings be. 

When at the last day God shall say ^ For thee. 

Thou false of heart, I died.' Oh direful ending ! 

The justest then may dread his fate impending ! 

This is not the language of a man fit for nothing but to toy 
and wanton in fair lady’s bower;” it breathes that strange combi- 
nation of chivalrous and devotional feelings, the very a^iuius, 
which originated and continued those infatuated expeditions to 
the East, the Crusades. The following, which is a call to war,” 
addressed to Richard Cceur de Lion by Bertran de Born, one of 
the most restless spirits of his time, and whom we shall again 
have occasion to notice further on, paints to the life ihe semi-bar- 
barous Baron of the twelfth century, w'hose sole delight was in 
battle and slaughter. Well may Raynouard say of it: cette 
pi^ce semble avoir et6 iiispiree par I’ivresse du carnage, au mi- 
lieu des horreurs du champ de bataille.” 

“ It joys me well, the sweet spring tide, when leaves and flowers appear. 
It joys me well by green-wood side /the blithe bird's song to bear. 

But more — perdi’ ! I joy to see the tented field afar. 

And steed and knight arrayed for fight in panoply of war ! 

It joys me well, when outscouts fleet before their foemen run. 

For then, full short, the main hosts roeetf the tug of war comes on ! 

I love to see the castle stormed, when thundering fragments fall. 

And in the ditch the palisades smile grim beneath the wall ! 

’Tis joy when Prince or Peer is seen, amidst the foremost there. 

To cheer his men with right good will hie own fair fame to share j 
And certes when the camp’s to win, each well may back bTfe Lord-^? 
Small praise to him who blenches, when ^ give and take’ 's the word. 

Now lance, helm, brand, and dinted shield lie scattered where they fell, 
And vassal’s hand smites vassal within the hot pell-mell ; 

No thought of fence, no thought of ward — each strikes as best he can, 
And deems a corse worth than he, w^o yields a living man ! 

Meat, drink and sleep, I’ll not deny, are good things in tbeir way. 

But give me, sirs, the war ciy tbat ^Irowns^the din of fray ! ^ 

When knigbtless steeds through forest glacfes shriek wildly as they go. 
And wounded men cry out for #id within tbe foss below ! 

VOL. XII. NO. xxill. ' N 
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Ye barons that have ought tp pledge^ in God’s name pledge it now, 

And mortgage town and tower and laud, for sword and axe and bow. 
Oflf, off, friend Papiol,^ bear with haste to Oc and No my song, 

And hid him speed the good old trade — we have had peace too long.*' 

The eulogies in which the Troubadours proclaim the good 
qualities of their patrons, and the elegies in which they mourn 
their loss, likewise fall under this head, and are important illus- 
trations of Provenqal history; but more so, the numerous histo- 
rical satires, which, whether attacking the conduct of princes or 
of people, are distinguished by a bitterness and virulence that 
have rarely been equalled. 

The personal Sirventes are valuable so far as they contribute 
materials for the biography of the Troubadours, more especially 
those in which the authors speak of themselves, expressing their 
feelings and exhibiting their opinions of the affairs of the times. 

The moral Sirventes, which satirise the vices and follies of the 
day, or of some particular class of society, are frequently filled 
W'ith expressions of the bitterest hatred against those who are the 
subjects of them— a rancour from w'hich even the head of the 
church, much less the clergy generally, found no exemption. 
Guillen Figueiras, in one « of these poems, represents the Roman 
Church as sitting enthroned in the very depths of hell, and calls 
it a crowned serpent begotten by a viper — a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing — an ally of the devil. 

Having dispatched the several species of Sirventes, let us turn 
our attention to another form of composition, which has found 
much favour in the e)cs both of the northern and southern poets 
of France. The Tenson, to which we here allude, w^as a poem in 
the form of a dialogue, wherein, for the most part, the two inter- 
locutors propounded and defended alternately and in stanzas (of 
the same construction, and generally ending in similar rhymes) 
their opinions upon love, politics, chivalry, morals, 8cc. The 
question in dispute frequently remained undetermined, each party, 
after exhibiting all possible skill and ingenuity in defence of his 
views, remaining, regardless of the arguments of bis opponent, 

of his own opinion still.” There is, however, remaining a 
iTensofi between Guiraut Riquief and Guillaume de Mur, which 
contains both the nomination of the umpires, who w^ere to pro- 
nounce which had the better reason on his side, and the judg- 
ment which they awarded. The Tension had not, however, 
always for iXs object the discussion of some mooted point; it was 
sometimes a mere interchange of invectii^e^ and recrimination be- 
tween tfie contending poei^.s, and sometimes, assuming a milder 

• Papiol, the name of his jongleur; Oc and No, the names by which he designates 
Richard Coeur de Lion in all his poems. ; 
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character, became the medium of exchanging vowa of attachment 
and fidelity between two lovers, in which case it must be con- 
sidered as a love-song in the form of a dialogue. There is 
abundant proof that the Terison was, as it purports to be, the 
work of more than one hand, although a question has been raised 
upon this point, probably because there are remaining specimens 
in this style of composition, each the entire work of one poet : 
but in these cases the author carries on the dialogue with some 
incorporeal or inanimate object, as the Deity, Love, or a mantel. 

Out of the variety of questions debated in Tensons, we will 
extract a few of those wherein points of love form the subject in 
dispute, and these, as Professor Diez observes, will give us a 
tolerably accurate idea of the ars amandi ” practised by the 
Troubadours. * 

Which are the greater, the pleasures or the pains of love? 

** Must a woman do as much for her lover as he for her? 

A noble knight loves a lady, who returns his love, but he has so 
long neglected to visit her that he feels certain she will renounce his love 
if he repeat his visits. Ought he to continue, then, in this condition, 
or see her again, and so lose her? 

Should a lover who is successful prefer to be the beloved or the 
husband of his mistress ? 

A husband learns that his wife has a lover — both these last are aware 
of the husband’s knowledge of the fact : which of the three is placed in 
the greatest difficulty?'^ 

Many of these questions, from the extraordinary freedom of 
manners which they exhibit, will not admit 6f translation ; but the 
following complete Tenson does not offer this objection, and we 
therefore insert a translation of it, to show the nature of these 
compositions. 

** * Raymbaut, shall a high-born fair 
L/ove thee secretly add well. 

Or, with no love for thee, tell 
All the world her heart you share, 

Naming you her chosen one ? 

Answer me, as best you may, — 

If not rightly, — men will say. 

Reason you have gotten none.’ 

' Sir Blacatz, I can with ease 
Answer give, and readily : 

True love is the love for me ; 

Far more does a kiss me pleale, 

From the fair one whom I mize. 

When we are together lert, 

Than such dreams of truth bereft;— 

In feign’d love small pleasure lies/ 

n£ 
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* Sir Raymbaut^ wise men will hold 
You have shown but little wit; — 

Fools may think the mark you’ve hit, — ^ 

But the world will stare when told, 
ifove s preferred by you to Fame : 

For despite this, you’ll agree, 

Love can never balanced be, 

’Gainst a celebrated name.’ 

' Blacatz, I am happy when 
I am by my chosen fair 
Called her downy couch to share. 

Oh what pleasure feel I then ! 

She 1 love is in my arms. 

Why then with a foolish lie 
Should I this iny choice deny ? — 

Fact outvies all Fancy’s charms.’ 

‘ Raymbaut, he who in the fight 
Ofttimes smites his foe, and well, 

If there be none by to tell. 

Praises small his deeds requite. 

Silent honour few men pfize, 

More than^eins that lack a ray. 

Blows in battle thrown away, 

Stuttering tongues, or sightless eyes.’ 

^ Blacatz, I am, as you see, 

Fonder far of fruit than flowers. 

Most pleased when a patron showers 
Gold, not empty praise, on me 3 
None, by idle vow's of love, 

E'er shall lure me to her train 5 
Shfe who would ray heart enchain, 

Must her love, by loving, prove.’ ” 

The lyric poetry of the Troubadours contains most assuredly 
the choicest flowers of Provengal literature, and hence it has 
arisen that by the majority of readers the name of Troubadour is 
identified with that of a writer of songs. The lyric was certainly 
looked upon as the highest, class of composition by the Provencal 
bards themy^elves : the best of them generally exercised their 
powers in it, and were not easily tempted to try their skill in 
narrative, scarcely even in didactic pieces, which latter appear to 
have been the more highly estimated of the two; 

The small number of narrative poems which has been handed 
down to ns,, compared w[th the multitude of lyrical compositions 
that have been preserved, w^ould seem at first sight to afford llie 
best propf that few such h^ritings ever existed in Provence. Be- 
fore, however, we come' to this conclusion from the fact just 
mentioned, it would be well bear in mind, that, occlusive of 
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their merits, the most important songs of the Troubadours pre- 
sented other and strong inducements to their preservation in their 
political origin and allusions. From their connection with the 
history of the country which produced them, it might be ex- 
pected that favourite songs would be both more frequently copied 
and more carefully preserved than compositions that were filled 
only with the records of imaginary events. 

’Of Provengal romances not more than four are known to be in 
existence; these are, Gerard de Rossi/lon — Jaufre^ the Son of 
Duvon — the recently discovered Ferabras, and the prose romance 
of Philomena. Compare this meagre catalogue with the nu- 
merous romantic relics of the Norman poets, and it must at once 
be admitted that the comparison furnishes a strong argument 
against the supposition tliat these delightful compositions ever 
flourished in the South of France to the same degree they did 
in the North. True it is that in the works handed down to us 
allusions to numerous romances are perpetually occurring. True 
it is that Wolfram von Eschenbach expressly declares that he 
derived his Titural and Percival from the Provencal of Master 
Kyot, or Guiot, and accuses Master Christian de Troyes of falsi- 
fying the narrative. True it is that Dante, in his Purgatory, 
speaking of Arnaut Daniel, says — 

“ Versi d’ aniore c prose di romanzi 
Soverchia tutti 

and that Pulci, in his Morgante Maggiore, alludes to the same 
poet as one who had written on the subject of Charlemagne — 
Dopo costui veun^ il famoso Arnoldo, 

Che molto diligenteniente ha scritto, 

Investigo dell opre di Riimldo, 

Dellc gran cose, die fece in Egytto.” 

Still the disappearance of all traces of such compositions is a 
fair argument that the originals, if frequently recited^ were not 
very frequently committed to writing; and this point being ad- 
mitted must be looked upon as irrefragable evidenqe of the jus- 
tice of the inference we have already arrived at, ^*The frequent 
allusions to these wondrous tales of chivalry in the com|[K>sitions 
of the Troubadours, only go to prove that they were as speedily 
naturalized iu the Provencal as in the contemporary literature of 
other countries, and that the minstrels of all countiies, as^ they 
hoped for success in their precarious vocation, ^vere obliged, 
like the circulating-library keepers of ^the present day, to provide 
themselves as speedily as possible wjth the last new productions 
of the favourite romancers. * 

Moreover, one cannot help assuming that if romantic composi- 
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tion had been cultivated to the same extent by the Troubadours 
as it was by the Trouveurs, their poems would have been com^ 
mitted to more certain keeping than the treacherous memories of 
the wandering ; and if this was the case^ as it is a fair 

inference it would have been, one must consider it as a very ex* 
traordinary freak of fortune^ that few as the Provengal MSS. are 
that have been handed down to us^ these few should still contain 
duplicates of the same romance, if these arguments have any 
weight against the assertion that the Provencals indulged equally 
with the Normans in the composition of romances, how much 
more must they weigh against the theory recently propounded by 
a learned French professor, that Provence was the cradle of 
romantic poetry. 

This proposition, so much at variance with the received ideas 
on the subject, which was advanced in the course of a series of 
lectures on foreign literature, delivered by M. Fauriel at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, seems at first sight to have little but its novelty 
to recommend it; but the publication of the lectures in a distin- 
guished French periodical,* accompanied by laudatory remarks 
on the ingenuity and plausibility of the author’s views, has given 
them an importance far beyond their intrinsic value, but which at 
the same time justifies the employment of a few moments in their 
refutation. 

M. Fauriel asserts, that of the Carlovingian romances, (to 
which we will confine our observations, as we consider those of 
the Round Table as totally out of the question,) that are still in 
existence, none were composed before the middle of the twelfth, 
and that the majority of them are the productions of the thirteenth, 
centuries, and moreover that the romances refer to princes of the 
Carlovingian dynasty. 

To this it may be answered, that of these so called Carlovingian 
Romances, many have no reference either to the Carlovingian 
princes or to the barons who were their contemporaries; and 
that, although the allusions to them and to their heroes are only 
to be found in the works of the Troubadours who wrote in the 
thirteenth cevi^tury, these very romances are frequently mentioned 
by Norman poets, who are w^ell ascertained to have written in the 
preceding one. 

M. Fauriel further asserts, that from the length of these Nor- 
man romances, as they now exist, (some of them containing five 
and ten thousand verses e^ch), it is impossible that they could 
havn been sung or recited, as they are said to have been ; in short, 

•? 

* The RSvue des Deux Mondes. They have since been collected in a separate volume, 
tinder the title of VOrigine de VEpop^e Chfvaleresque. 
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that neither the patience of the auditors^ nor the physical powers 
of the minstrel^ would have lasted out their recital at one sitting. 
The Provengal originals, according to his views, were shorter, 
and, on that account^ better adapted to this purpose. Without 
insisting upon the probability that portions only of these very 
lengthy productions were recited, such being chosen as were best 
suited to the feelings of the auditory, or to the crrcumstance 
which had caused them to be assembled together, we may remark 
that this last argument comes with a bad grace from M. Fauriel, 
who believes that the Provencal romance of Gerard de Rossil- 
lon was destined to be so recited, and that contains upwards of 
eight thousand verses ! 

There are other points mooted in these lectures, which we 
think equally doubtful with those we have just examined ; but it 
is needless to occupy further space with the extraordinary propo- 
sitions of M. Fauriel, of whom it has been said, certainly with 
more of truth than novelty, qu’eii general ses idees vraies ne 
sont pas nouvelles, et ses idees nouvelles ne sont pas vraies.” 

If the number of Provencal romances bears but a small pro- 
portion to the romances of*their northern rivals, that of the short 
tales or novels bears still less. Thcrctare but tive such recorded, 
among which is the Tale of the Parroquet, familiar probably to 
most of our readers by the abridgment of it in Dunlop’s History 
of Fiction. 

Several Legends of Saints, and the rhyming Chronicle of the 
Wars against the Jlbigenses (written, by Guillaume de Tudela, 
1210 — 1220), complete the list of the irarrative poems of the 
Troubadours which remain to us. 

The number of didactic poems is somewhat greater than that 
of the narrative, and their subjects may be classed under •three 
heads — the philosophical, the moral, and the religious. In the 
first class, the Breviary of Love, by Matfre Ermengau, which 
contains an epitome (if a w^ork containing about twenty-seven 
thousand verses can be so designated) of all the knowledge of 
that age, must be^ considered the injost important; and could we 
afford the space, we would gladly epitomise tiiia epitome, in 
order thereby to convey to ouf readers an idea of tfie leafning and 
philosophy of the times in which it was composed. 

The fragment of the Life of Boethius^ which llaynouard has 
so carefully edited, is not only one of the most valuable among 
the moral pieces, but one which its learned editoi; has not hesi- 
tated to pronounce le plus ancien des monumens de la langue 
Romane qui sont parvenus jusqu’^ undus.” ^ 

The religious poems, likewise, b^ast a very great antiquity; 
and among them must be enun^erated the Mystery of the Wise 
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and Foolish Virgins, published by Rayiioiiard, whicli is undoubt- 
edly the earliest attcuipt at dramatic composition extant in any 
modern language. 

We must now turn to Professor Diez’s second work, The 
Lives and Works of the Troubadours.” 

The fifth volume of M. Raybouard’s collection contains an 
alphabetical catalogue of all the poets who appeared to him 
worthy of the name of Troubadours, accompanied by such bio- 
graphical notices of them as are to be found in the manuscripts 
of Provencal poetry. M. Raynouard, however, has refrained 
from making any additions ^om other sources to the information 
contained in these interSiting fragment; although, as he states 
that he had been obliged to collect the materials necessary for tlie 
purpose, these additions would have cost him no further research. 
The object of Profe^^or Diez, in his second volume, has been, as 
it appears to us, to supply the deficiencies of his predecessor ; 
and, by timely hints, well-fouiuled conjectures, and abundant his-» 
torical illustrations, to weave these fragments and notices into 
more copious and more connected narratives. Of the success 
wdrli M'hich the industry and sound judgment which he has exhi- 
bited in his researches havQ been crowned, let the reader judge 
from the extracts which we shall now proceed to lay before him, 
with some brief comments of our own. 

The Lives,” which are very properly arranged in chronolo- 
gical order, commence vuth that of the Count of Poitiers, of 
whom it is said : 

We have no account of any Troubadour earlier than W^illiam the 
ninth Count of Poitiers j and as he was born in the year 1071, the lite- 
rary history of the Troubadours is thus carried back into the eleventh 
centupy, and opens, not unworthily, with a puissant, witty, but some- 
what thoughtless prince. That the poems attributed to a Count of Poi- 
tiers (for the manuscripts do not sufficiently particularize him) are ac- 
tually the production of the well-known William IX. Duke of Aquitaine, 
and Count of Poitiers, who, at the head of a body of ^^00,000 men, took 
a part in the unfortunate crusade of 1101, from which he narrowly es- 
caped with life^, is not to be doubted. This remarktiblc man is known 
ill history^ for bis poetical talents and his wit, as well as his sensuality; 
and the poems attributed to him present us with the same characteristics. 
The Proven 9 al biography of him says well and pithily, ‘ The Count of 
Poitiers was one of the most agreeable men in the world, and one of the 
greatest seducers of women ; a knight skilled in arms and the affairs of love. 
He was gifted ^ith poetry and singing; and, for a long time, traversed 
the world, that he niiglit betray women.’ William appears to have been 
celebrated for bis poetical talc^jts ; for Ordcriciis Vitalis relates that the 
Count, after his return Irom the Holy Land, was accustomed to relate, 
in rhymed verses and agreeable tunes, the misfortunes of his campaign, 
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to kings, nobles, and Christian congregations. Of these poems, nothuig 
remains but this notice — a circumstance which we must deeply lament. 
The charms and ingenuity of his mind are mentioned likewise by Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, M^ho has not generally spared him; and the poet 
himself asserts that he knew how to entertain noble companies. 

William of Malmesbury cxplaij^ himself most circumstantially with 
regard to his levity of conduct. Several historians have taken the pains 
to defend him, upon the evidence of Geoffrey, Abbot of Yendome, who 
praises the Count^s mode of life; but this testimony is of little weight, 
for Geoffrey was under obligations to the Count, and the property of the 
Abbey of Yendome lay, for the most part, within the Count’s territory. 
Besides, we have no ground for acquitting the Count of this charge, 
since he himself, in his poeqii, expressly boalffs of the licentiousness im* 
puled to him. The English historian relates an anecdote of him which 
is scarcely in unison with the religious feelings of the times. William> 
he says, had caused certain buildings, like smalh^loisters, to be erected 
at Niort (not far from Poitiers), and declared his mtention of converting 
them into an abbey of q[iaidens : the best qualified, whom he mentions 
by name, was to be the abbess ; the others were to form the sisterhood. 
Whether this thoughtless determination was ever carried into effect, we 
do not learn. The same author mentions an intrigue in which he was 
engaged with the wife of a certain viscount, with whom he was so cap- 
tivated that he bore her likeness on his shield. In other respects, he was 
brave, handsome, and capable of good actions ; and, according to all ac- 
counts, he appears to have been iTRe of those prepossessing characters 
whose very vices arc frequently looked upon as virtues.” — pp. 3 — 5. 

The poems of this valorous and amorous knight are light and 
agreeable, but deficient in depth. In them may be seen the 
germ of Troubadour poetry. One of them, which turns upon an 
adventure somewhat resembling in its incidents Boccaccio’s story 
of Masetto di Lamporecchio, is very neatly told, but, from its 
nature, not translateable, although the poet represents himself as 
the hero of it ; a fact quite in unison with the character which 
Professor Diez has shown was attrib\ited to him by the chroniclers. 

We must pass over the lives of the illustrious Bernard de Ven- 
tadour, and also of that highly original genius, Marcabrun, w'ho, 
it is evident from our author’s showing, flourished in the latter 
part of the twelftH, instead of the tHtrteenth century ,^as he hereto- 
fore asserted, — that we may extract a few passages from the life of 
the well-known Jaufr6 Rudel, wdiich we think will interest our 
readers, from the picture of the times which they exhibit, and also 
afford them a fair sample of the writer’s skill in collecting and 
using bis materials. 

“ The chief points in the life of this sViger (Jaufre Rudel Prince of 
Blaya) consists of a remarkable love-affa^, to which the onjy parallel to 
be found, in the whole history of the Trttubadours, is that of Guillaume 
de Cabestaing. It presents us with a valuable contribution to the cha- 
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racteristics of that remarkable epochs which forms the golden days of 
the middle ages, and we must therefore the more regret, that the oldest 
account confines itself solely to the main fact, neglecting both the dates 
and the accessory circumstances. Jean de Nostredame gives a more 
finished picture, but no where is he less to be trusted, than in those 
accounts which are calculated to excite the imagination. We will there- 
fore draw the fact, not from that compiled and troubled source, but from 
the original, — the old notice. It runs as follows : — 

* Jaufre Rudel was a very noble man. Prince of Blaya. He became 
enamoured of the Countess of Tripoly, whom he had never seen, solely 
on account of her great goodness and pleasing demeanour, which he 
had heard praised hy the pilgrims who came from Antioch. So he 
wrote many rare songs upon her, with sweet tunes, and in short verses. 
At length, from a desire to behold her, he took up the cross and passed 
over the sea. While on ship-board he was seized with a heavy sickness, 
so that bis fellow-travellers looked upon him as dead ; nevertheless they 
carried him to Tripoly into a hostelry. Notice of the circumstance was 
given to the countess, who immediately repaired to his bed-side, and threw 
her arms around him. And he perceived that it was the countess, and 
came again to his recollection, and praised and thanked God that He had 
spared his life until be beheld her. Thereupon he died in the arms of 
the countess, who caused him to he buried with great solemnity in the 
House of the Templars at Tripoly, and out of grief for bis death she 
retired on the same day into a cloister.’ 

The extraordinary part of this history consists, not in the pilgrimage 
of the singer, not in the melancholy joy of his lost moments, nor even 
in the sorrowful resolution of the countess to take the veil, but in the 
imaginative origin of what appears to have been so deep-rooted a passion. 
But this circumstance does not stand in the way of the probability of the 
event 3 a love founded solely upon report answers completely to the 
fanciful mode of thinking of the times, and is moreover not unheard of 
among the Troubadours. Jaufre’s poems do not contradict the above 
story cin any point, but confirm it in every one. The poet says be 
loves what he never has seen and never may see, and declares his reso- 
lution to seek, as a pilgrim, his beloved in the land of the Saracens. 
Besides this, there are some ancient authorities of considerable weight 
which mention bis romantic death. We do not here allude to Petrarch’s 
declaration in the Trionfo d' Amore, that Jaufre Rudel had employed sail 
and rudder to seek bis death, ibr as it refers to an affair which had 
occurred, two ^ndred years before, it is of little weight, but to the 
earlier testimony of the Troubadours. In a poem by an unknown 
author, it is said : — * The Viscount Jaufre Rudel, when he crossed the 
sea to seek his lady, died readily for her.’ Moreover, Nostradamus men-^ 
tions a Tenzon, in which Jaufr^; Rudel W'as mentioned with the fabulous 
Andrieus of Prance, who died for love : this Tenxon has since been 
found. ' 

** Since we are thus far satisfied of the truth of the story, we will 
proceed to inquire who the parties were who played their parts in it, 
and in so doing, we shall be materially assisted by the attempts to do so 
which have been already made.” 
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From our author’s researches, it appears that Jaufre Budel, the 
hero of this romance of real life, was not either of the two of that 
name whom history has already recorded, but a third, belonging 
to the house of Angoul6me. The Countess of Tripoly is sup- 
pbsed to be Meliseiida, daughter of Count Raymond I., who was 
sought in marriage by the Greek emperor, Manuel Commenus, 
who, however, proved inconstant, and left the lady to mourn his 
fickleness. 

Our next extract will afford a specimen of the art of reviewing 
in the twelfth century ; for even in those days there were critics 
upon the face of the earth — not so rife, certainly, but quite as 
dictatorial as the most authoritative of the present day. Pierre 
d’Auvergne is the name of the worthy who then took upon him- 
self the thankless office of a reviewer, and his judgments are de- 
livered in the most important of his works — a satirical poem on 
the subject of his poetical rivals. The passages which we give 
refer to some of the most celebrated of his contemporaries. 

I will sing of all those Troubadours, who sing in different styles. The 
worst among them think to speak well, but all should repeat their songs 
somewhere else ; for 1 bear a good hundred herdsmen meddling there- 
with, not one of whom knows the differenpe between high and low. 

This objection touches Pierre Rogier — and I will therefore censure 
him first. He sings right openly of love — it would better become him 
to carry the psalter in church, or the sconces with the great wax lights. 

“ The second is Guiraut de Boriieil — he compares a cloth burnt by 
the sun, to his meagre and woeful songs, which are only fit for an old 
water-carrier. If he could but see himself in a glass, he would not 
give a hep for himself. 

'^The third is Bernart de Ventadour, who is even less by an inch than 
Borneil : but he had for his father a servant who shot well with a 
Wooden bow, and his mother heated ovens and collected firewoods 

The fourth is Brive de Limousin — the most famous jongleur 
between here and Benevento. When tte wretch sings, one may fancy 
one hears a sick pilgrim. I must almost pity him,” — pp. 75, 76. 

A gentleman who bestows his invectives so liberally upon his 
friends, could hardly have any to spare for himself, and Master 
Pierre accordingly displays singular modesty, whem exhibiting a 
portrait of himself> to whom he imputes, as his only fault, that 
peculiarity which was considered anything rather than a fault 
either by himself or the majority of his contemporaries. 

Pierre d’Auvergne had a voice which was equally good, whether 
he sung high or low; his airs were sweet and pleasant — is the master 
of them all, onlt/ he ought to make his veries a little clearer ^ for they art 
Statcely intelligible'* — p. 76. • 

We wall now pass on to the life of fterre Vidal, one of the most 
rediarkeible of all the poets tha^ ever appeared in Provence, and 
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who, ill spite of the extraordinary mixture of reason and folly 
which marked his conduct/ was, during liis lifetime, the com- 
panion of all the most celebrated characters of the age, and 
has, since his death, retained one of the most important stations 
on the roll of distinguished Troubadours. One extract will furnish 
a curious illustration of Provencal manners, and as may be easily 
imagined, the “ Rape of a Kiss’^ here narrated was frequently 
alluded to in the poems of Pierre Vidal, We should premise 
that the poet had conceived a passion for Adalasia, the wife of 
his patron — Barral de Baux, Viscompte de Marseille. 

One day when Vidal knew that Barral had arisen, and that his 
lady was alone in her chamber, he entered, and proceeded straight to 
her bed. Perceiving that she still slept, he knelt down and kissed her. 
This awoke the lady, who, thinking it was her husband, smiled, and sat 
up in bed. On so doing she recognised the mad-brained poet, and 
began to scream and call for assistance. The maid hearing the outcry, 
entered the apartment. The Viscount was called, but Vidal bad made 
bis escape. Adalasia complained to her husband in the bitterest terms 
against the fool-hardy Troubadour, and demanded, with tears in her 
eyes, that be should be punished for his temerity. Barral, on the con- 
trary, treated the whole affair as a joke, and blamed his wife for having 
created so great a disturbancQ for so trifling a matter : hut he found her 
immoveable, and she insisted upon most ample satisfaction. In the 
meanwhile the offender had escaped, and secured a passage on hoard a 
vessel, which was on the point of sailing for Genoa.” — p. 160. 

One more anecdote of this strange genius deserves to be men- 
tioned for the curious picture which it exhibits both of the 
character of the poet ?nd of the amusements which were devised 
in those days for the entertainment of gentle ladies. 

In the meanwhile Barral was dead. The Troubadour renounced his 
attachment to Adalasia, and returned once more to Carcassonne, whither 
he was attracted by the charms of Loha de Penautier. On her account 
he suffered himself to be called ^ Wolf’ — nay^ more, in his excessive 
folly, he accoutred himself in a wolf-skin, ancl allowed himself to be 
hunted by the peasants and their dogs in the mountains of Cabaret j 
he however paid dearly for this act of madness, for the dogs played the 
game so badly, that he was carried for dead into the dwelling of Loha ; 
her husband, tl]e Lord of Cabaret, received him, and secured the services 
ol a physician to effect his cure. This passage in the Provencal bio- 
gra])hy of our poet would scarcely be credited, if it bad not been 
mentioned by Matfre Ermengau, in his Brtviari d' Amor, which was 
commenced in 1257, and confirmed by Vidal himself, who states ex- 
pressly in one of bis canzons: — 'You might call me wolf — 1 should 
consider it no'clisgrace ; the Lerdsmen might shout at me, or even hunt 
me. Woods and coverts are, dearer to me than palaces and houses: I 
live with juy in wind, frost apd snow.' ” — p 1611. 

We here see the effects of the tender passion, as exhibited iu 
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the acts of one labouring under its influence. We shall next 
quote a few passages from Arnaut de Maruelh’s address to the 
lady of his love, which will afford a tolerable notion of the man- 
ner in which a lover of the twelfth century was accustomed to 
address his mistress. 

Lady ! I have long meditated how I might best discover to you 
my heart and inclination — whether by myself or by message — but I 
dare not trust a message, for that might displease you : I will therefore 
myself declare it to you — but love confuses me to such a degi*ee, that 
when I gaze upon your beauty, I forget what I had intended to say to 
you. I will therefore send to you a faithful messenger — a letter sealed 
with my ring : for I know not where to find a more courtly and secret 
messenger. Love, to whom I daily prayed for aid, counselled me so to 
do. Love bade me write, what my mouth dared not utter. On the 
day on which 1 first beheld you. Love so penetrated my heart that you 
kindled a fiame therein, which, since it first broke out, has never sub- 
sided : it is the fire of Love, which neither wine nor water can extinguish. 
From you I have a goodly messenger : my heart that dwells in your 
home, comes to me as your ambassador, and paints your graceful and 
elegant form, your beautiful ^and bright shining hair, your brow fairer 
than the lily, your straight and well-shaped nose, your lively smiling 
eyes, your fresh complexion — white antl^ red as a tender flower, your 
small mouth, your beauteous teeth, whiter than the purest silver; your 
chin, neck, and bosom, as white as snow and sloe-blossoms; and your 
hands of equal whiteness— your smooth and snaky fingers ; and, finally, 
your whole charming figure, in which there is nothing that can be found 
fault with ; your lovely and pleasant wit, your graceful language and 
answers, and the friendly mien with which you greeted me on the day 
when we first saw each other. When my heart recalls all this, timidity 
seizes me ; I know not why or wherefore, and wonder that I still hold 
myself erect — for my courage and colour pass away. Thus does your 
love penetrate me — such a contest do I daily suffer. But at night 1 am 
driven into worse straights ; for wh^n I have laid me down, in hopes of 
taking a little rest, when my companions are all slumbering, and nothing 
stirs or moves, 1 turn, I twist, 1 writhe. 1 conceive this thing and that 
— I sigh. Often do I set myself upright, and then stretch myself along — 
recline now upon my right arm, now upon my left — suddenly throw 
oft* all the covering, and as suddenly draw it over me again. And when 
I have thus tumbled and tossed for a while, I stretch aJt my arms, fold 
my hands together, and direct my heart and eyes towards the spot where 
you are, as if you could perceive me. Ah ! noble, lovely woman ! — may 
your true lover live to see the day or evening when he shall see your 
.graceful, elegant body clasped in his arms, while he imprints kisses on 
yt)ur sweet eyes and lips. Hear and grant myprayej! — thou fairest 
creature that nature ever formed; more beautiful than I can describe — 
brighter than a bright May-day — than wc March sun — summer shade — 
May-roses — April showers — flower of Deauty — mirror of ^ove— key of 
renown i” — pp. 122, 123. 
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We shall conclude our notice of these Lives of the Trouba- 
dours” with a few' words relative to Bertran^e Born, Lord of the 
Castle of Hautefort, who, although scarcely named in the annals 
of history, and but casually mentioned by his contemporary, 
GeoftVy de Vigeois, appears clearly, from the Provencal notices, 
as w ell as from the evidence furnished by his own poems, to have 
played no insignificant part in the great drama of his times. He 
was on the most intimate terms with the three sons of our Henry 
the Second, for each of whom he had a familiar name, by which 
they are always designated in his songs ; and in the contentions 
which arose amongst them, he supported now one party, now the 
other, according to circumstances, and his sharp sword and sharper 
tongue rendered him an enemy whom it w^as impossible to despise. 

Dante estimated him highly as a poet, and represents him as 
forming, with Arnaut Daniel, and Guiraiit de Borneil, a trium- 
virate of Troubadours, each of whom was looked upon as the 
most distinguished and successful in the branch of poetry which 
he cultivated. From the song which our readers have already 
perused, they will anticipate that Dante regarded him as the poet 
of War;” and the admiration of the divine Italian, which was 
first aw'akened by our poem’s songs of arms and chivalry,” was 
fully confirmed by the vigour and genius exhibited in his satires. 

The restless spirit of Bertran compelled him to mingle actively 
in all the political struggles of his day ; and although he does 
not appear to have taken any part in the first rebellion of the 
three sons of our second Henry against their father, in the fol- 
lowing one he was a busy and stirring agent, and thereby gained 
for himself a questionable distinction in the Inferno of Dante. 
It is impossible to comprise, within moderate limits, an outline 
of Professor Diez's very interesting life of this daring and im- 
petuous spirit, who, from his Castle of Hautefort, troubled the 
courts of England, France, and Spain, by his verses — set kings 
at war — stirred up revolts among their subjects — attacked his 
neighbours — sacked their castles — laid waste their fair possessions, 
and did not fear to raise his arm in opposition to the armies of 
Henry the Second or of Richard Coeur-de-Lion. We shall 
therefore*borrow a summary of his character from the pages of M. 
Raynouard, and not weaken its force by the process of transla- 
tion. 

“ Mauvais parent, sujet rebelle, ami dangercux, il* clepouilla de Theri- 
tage paternel &on fr^re Constantin 5 il s'arma centre ses suzerains, 
excita les guerres cruelles dc rhilippe-Auguste et de Richard Cceur-de- 
Lion, dont il entretenait sans <^sse Tanimosite par ses sirventes outra- 
geants ; il j&a la discorde et laf desuiiion dans la famille royale de Henri 
II.; et dfes lors, pour me servir de Texpression de Dante: ^Achitophel 
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nouveau d’un nouvel Absalon,’ il egara par ses conseils funestes le jeune 
doc 4e Guienne, et Te^agea dans plusieurs re voltes contre son p^re/* 

And this turbulent spirit, v^orn out at last with the inquietude 
into which his impetuosity and violence were for ever hurrying 
him, turned monk in his old age, and ended his restless days 
within the peaceful walls of a cloistqr. 

We must now bid farewell to the Troubadours and their Ger- 
man historian. Professor Diez; and in doing so, we feel we should 
be doing him great injustice, if we failed to express the plea- 
sure we have derived from the perusal of the volumes before us. 
Both of them exhibit a catholic feeling, which we regret to say 
appears much too rarely in the literature of the present day; for 
their author is obviously no less anxious to state the truth, than 
capable of elucidating it. As his extensive reading and mature 
study of everything connected with his subject, fully entitle him 
to pronounce an authoritative opinion, the result is, that his views 
are always offered with the confidence which a thorough convic- 
tion of their accuracy necessarily produces, but the same time 
with the modesty which is ever attendant upon true learning. 
On the other hand, when he has occasion to differ from the 
opinions of others, he does so in a manner which shbws that he 
is willing to believe them actuated by the same desire to ascertain 
the truth by which he is himself guided. 

The history of the Troubadours fills a page in the history of 
human nature, which resembles one in a rich old manuscript ; 
many portions of it, like the text of the manuscript, are obscure 
and difficult to decipher, while others again, like the illuminated 
initials and grotesque borders, exhibit bright and glowing pic- 
tures w'hich till us with an anxious desire to be acquainted with 
every portion of it. • 

The labours of Professor Diez^are well calculated to facilitate 
our attempts to read aright this motley page, and we hope they 
will therefore ‘meet with that success, which will prompt him very 
shortly to present us with such another contribution towards 
a more intimate knowledge of the Middle Ages/’ 
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Art. IX. — 1. Abulfedse Historia Ante4slamica, Arabice^ Fer- 
sione Latina ^ noth et indicibus auxit H. O. Fleischer. 4to. 
Lipsias^ ]831. 

£• Monumem jirabe$, Persans el Turcs, du Cabinet de M. It 
Due de Blacas, consideres et decrits, S^c. Par M. Reinaud. 2 
tom. 8vo. Paris, 18€8. 

3. Mtmoire stir des particularites de la Religion Mussulmane 
dans rinde. Par M- Garciii de Tassy. 8vo. Paris, de Tlm- 
prim^rie Royale. 1831. 

Th£ history of Mohamiiiedanisni forms, if not an essential, at 
least a very useful and interesting portion of Christian know- 
ledge, since it enables us to compare revealed religion with its 
greatest and most successful rival. Its claims to such a compe- 
tition are g|;eat and obvious ; its progress was rapid, its converts 
made by tribes and nation^ its means apparently disproportioned 
to its triumphs; its sway is extensive, and the permanency of its 
dominion has not apparently been shaken by the lapse of tw'elve 
centuries. We may lament, but weT can scarcely be surprised, 
that such a staitling instance of successful imposture has fur* 
nished the sneering infidel with many a bitter sarcasm, and some- 
times shaded with doubt the mind of the true believer; but we 
may express some little astonishment at the reluctance shown by 
many able advocates of Christianity to examine this question 
calmly and impartially, and we may record our sorrow at finding 
that they have frequently sullied the holy cause they advocate 
by false statements and inconclusive arguments. It seems to 
have been thought that an acknowledgment of any worthiness in 
a rival creed might be deemed too g;eat a concession to error, 
and the recognition of merit in imposture, a weakening of the 
evidence in favour of truth. *Our own age and country furnishes 
us with a splendid exception to this rule; the Reir: Charles For- 
ster, in his learned and instructive work, intituled ‘‘ Mahomedan- 
ism Unveiled,’^ published in 1829> has decisively shown that w'e 
must regard ^the creed of thb Arabian prophet not as the rival, 
but as the imitation of Christianity; its spurious offspring to be 
sure, but still one that preserves many features of its sublime ori- 
ginal. 

Even if there were no means of showing from the Koran and 
the other sacred books of the Mussulmans, that a creed so ex- 
tensive and so influential is not essentially connected wdth im- 
morality and mental degradation, common sense would have 
taught us,*' that a large aomixture of truth is necessary to the 
permanence of delusion, and reflection must have suggested that 
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the Providenceii which, even in the darkness of polj^theism, ** left 
notitself without witness/’ could not have abandoned some of the 
foirest portions of the earth to hopeless demoralization. We do 
not agree in all the ingenious speculations of Mr. Forster, but 
we differ from him with reluctance. There is in every page of 
his work an amiability of temper, a pure philanthropy, a tender 
spirit of Christian charity, which, while it believetb all things,” 
also ** hopeth all things.” His is the work of a scholar whose 
learning has been applied by intellect, and of a divine who truly 
deserves the name. The chief point of difference between his 
views and ours is, that he regards Mohammedanism as the em- 
bodied covenant between God add the seed of Ishmael; while 
we regard it as part of a great providential system beyond our 
powers of comprehension, but which '' we see as through a glass 
darkly,” working under every phase of belief, for the future tri- 
umphant establishment of true religion. 

In tracing the origin of any religions system, our first question 
is with the character of its founder ; and here we are at once 
called upon to decide whether Mohammed was a fanatic or an 
impostor. Could it be decisively established that he were one 
or the other, the rest of our task would be comparatively easy; 
but we regard him as neither, and yet both. This will, we fear, 
sound to many rather paradoxical; but a very little reflection will 
suffice to show^ that there are contradictions in the microcosm of 
human nature to explain w hich philosophy wearies itself in vain. 
When Mohammed announced as speciaVrevelations the phantasms 
of a troubled dream, he was a fanatic ; wliten he claimed for him- 
self an exemption from the moral rules of his own code, he was an 
impostor; when he ordered his creed to be propagated by the 
sword, he was both ; but when he proclaimed the sublime* doc- 
trine of the Divine Unity, he was sjmply a great man.* Let us 
• ^ 

• Since these pages were wntten, we find that we have undesignedly adopted the 
same view's as Victor Cousin. '\Ve”(]uote frooi the excellent American translation of 
his History of Philosophy, published by Rich, of Red Lion Square. 

** It is impossible, that in a given multitude, %uch as a people, in which, as has been 
demonstrated, there exists a common type, there should not be ^ven certain indl* 
viduals which moi*e or less represent that type. % * * Hence follows, first, the 

necessary existence of great men ; and secondly, their character. The existence of a 
great man is nut the creation of arbitrary choice ; he is not a thing that may or may 
not exist. He is not merely an individual ; for his existence is given by its relation to 
a general idea, which communicates to him a superior power, at the same time that it 
gives him the determinate and real form of his individuality. The great man is the 
harmonious combination of what is particular with what is general ;• this cooibinatiuii 
constitutes the standard value of his greatness, and it involves a twofold condition, 
first of representing the general spirit of his natbn, because it is in relation to that 
general spirit that his greatness consists ; and fondly, of representing the general 
spirit which confers upon him his greatness, in his own person, in a real form, that is, 
in-a finite, positive, visible, and deterraiii|te form, so that what is general may not 
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consider the import of the phrase: a great man ia be whojem-" 
bodies in his intellectual character the highest advancement of 
the human mind at a determinate period, whose name becomes 
consequently a land-mark in history, because he is the represen- 
tative of a definite stage in the mental progress of humanity* 
This is the most important light in which the character of Mo- 
hammed.can be viewed; and thus contemplati^ it we shall find 
that, while the man helps us to understand th^age, the age iu its 
turn explains much that is mysterious in the man* To develope 
this more clearly, we must take a rapid survey of the three 
systems, the Christian, the Jewish, and the Magian, which formed 
the character of Western Asia alid Arabia, when first the solitary 
of Mecca proclaimed his mission. 

Every reader of ecclesiastical history must be aware of the 
deep degra(|jStioit ;intp which the oriental churches had fallen 
towards the close of the sixth century ; it was an age of forgery 
and imposture; fal^e gospels. were fabricated; miraculous pre- 
tensions rashly hazarded; and claims to special revelation made 
both by the cunning and the credulous. Disputes on all the 
mysteries, both of natural and revealed religion, were pushed to 
extravagant and scarcely credible lengths, and the disputants, as 
is usual, were dogmatic in proportion to their ignorance. Ab- 
struse metaphysical questions, of which the terms were imper- 
fectly understood and their connection wholly unknown, were 
decided by factious councils ; and excommunication, with all its 
penal consequences, in this world and the next, W'as denounced 
against those who did not square their faith according to a 
standard which was far. from being invariable. Had the age been' 
sufficiently enlightened, its want would have been toleration; 
but for this the world was not yet ripe, and the hidden current 
of desire was directed toward^ the simplification of creeds and the 
substitution of authority, overwhelming authority, for argument.* 
The effects of the corruptions of Christianity were principally 
felt by those who professed the Christian faith; Judaism, on the 
contrary, operated on those v^ho were without its pale. Although 
the Talmudi^s had not rejected the pure Theism of the Old 
Testament, they had so Corrupted it, that it was essentially a 

S [0cies of polytheism, nay almost fetichism. Jehovah was, with 
em, no longer the God of the universe, but of a small section 
of the human race; the Jews were not peculiarly^ but exclusively, 
the. people to whom divine care was extended. In the first sec- 

fuppreas wlia^^is particular, ai^'d is particular inay nut dissipate and dhiolve 

what is genelfel ; that the infinite and the finite may be blended together in that pto- 
portion which truly constitutes human greatuess,’*— History (gf Philoiephy, p, 
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tioii of the firit division of the Talmud, we find the followiitf, 
degrading and blasphemous account of the Deity. 

Rabbi Isaac said, there are three watches in the night, and in eadi 
watch, the Holy One (blessed be his name!) sits down and roars like a 
lion, and s^'s, * Alas ! woe is me ! who have desolated my boose, 
burned my Temple, and exiled my children among the nations of the 
world.' Rabbi Jos^said, * One day while travelHng, 1 > entered into 
one of the ruins of Jerusalem to pray. Elias, of happy memory, came 
there and waited .until ) had finished^ my prayer. When 1 had con- 
cluded, he said, ^ Peace be unto thee. Rabbi !* I replied, ‘ Peace be 
unto thee. Rabbi and Mori !’* He asked^ ^ Why have you entered into 

this ruin?’ I replied, ‘ To pray’ But, continued he, 

^ What voice have you heard in this ruin ?’ I answered, * I have 
heard the Bath Kol+ moaning like a dove, and saying. Woe is me ! who 
have desolated my house, burned my Temple, and exiled my children 
among the nations.* Then Elias answered, ‘ By tby life and the life of thy 
bead,:]: it is not only at this bout* that the Bath Kol speaks thus, but as 
often as the Israelites enter into their synagogues, and their schools, and 
make the response (Amen, blessed be the Holy Name), so often the 
Hidy One (blessed be his name !) shakes bis head and says, ‘ Happy is 
the king that they thus celelSrate in bis house! — wbat advantage has 
the father who has exiled his own children,? — unhappy are the children 
exiled from the table of their Father,* ” — Zerdim BeracotL 

From this creed of exclusion strangers naturally recoiled with 
horror, and the Jews showed little inclination to abate one iota 
of its repulsiveness; in fact, they were unwilling to make con- 
verts, and they treated proselytes as interlopers, who came to 
grasp part of an inheritance exclusively designed for the seed of 
Abraham. But there was a desire thus produced of sharing those 
blessings which the Jews pretended to monopolize, an anxiety to 
find that the promises of Paradise were not the property •of a 
caste or a family. 

There is no period in history better deserving the thorough 
investigation of a philosophic historian than that in which the 
Magian religion, which had lurked fbr centuries in the mountains 
of Iran, was restored by the Sassanides in all its former ** pride| 
pomp and circumstance.” This is not the place*to trace its 
origin, to determine whether the Indo-Bactrian Zerdusht*did not 
derive many of his tenets from the contemplative sages of the 
Ganges, or to show that from his doctrines the philosophy of the 
west was derived ; here it is sufficient to observe that this revolu^ 
tion was most influential in forming the character of the age; it 


• Master and teacher. 

i* ** The daughter of the voice this was probably at first a poetic mme for the 
echo; but in the Talmud it always signifies the voice of the Difine Spirit, 
t A common oriental oath. 
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stamped its impress on the heresies of the Christians ; Maniche*^ 
ism, and the greater part of Gnosticism, arose from the effort 
unite the wild imaginings and daring speculations of the Magians 
with the simple truths of the Gospel. The immortality of' the 
soul was the leading doctrine in the M agian faith ; it would be 
going too far to say with some writers, that the Jews first learned 
this awful truth frdm Zerdusht or his followers during the Baby*- 
lonish captivity; but it is impossible to compare the writings 
of the later with those of the early prophets, without finding 
that the doctrine of a future state did not form a prominent article 
in the national faith of the Jews until they had been subjected 
to the Persians. The Magians, however, did not promulgate 
this truth in its naked simplicity: they adorned it with all the 
gorgeous imagery that the exuberance of oriental fancies could 
devise; to us, the cold and calculating natives of the west, the 
doctrine appears all the ^orse for such additions; but to the 
children of the sun,” these extravagances were its best recom- 
mendations. We find in the Zend-Avesta all those circum- 
stances respecting a future state, wh^ch are commonly supposed 
to belong exclusively to the Koran; the stern inquisitors of the 
tomb, who take cognizance of the deeds done in the body;” 
the bridge, finer than the thread of the gossamer, that spans the 
gulf of eternal flame, and which is the only passage to the 
mansions of bliss; the abundant luxuries of Paradise; the awful 
tortures reserved for the wicked.* The diffusion of such doctrines 
spread a desire for some revelation respecting the future destiny 
of man; but the political power claimed by the Magian priests 
prevented them from becoming popular ; and besides, theirs was 
a revived religion w'hicli men remembered to have once fallen 
into desuetude. The characteristic of the age then appears to 
have been the desire of a religion possessing a very simple for- 
mula of belief, promulgated by one of authority, freely open to 
all, and offering to believers the enjoyment of a sensual paradise. 
We do not mention the latter particular with blame, because the 
world could not at that time appreciate intellectual pleasures, 
nor understafbd any delight save those of the senses. Mohammed 
felt the want of such a 'religion for himself; he retired to the 
solitary cave of Mecca, and there meditated deeply and intently, 
until intellect and imagination combined to develope that reli- 
gious system to which he gave the name of Isl^m {resignatmf), 
Mohammed became an eclectic reformer; a reformer in the 
truest sense of that abused term — for whatever w^ere the defects, 
the ei'rorg and the follies,Vin his pretended revelation, — and all 

* These imaginings belong to the childhood of nations. Several treatises on the 
“ Geography of Hell/’ appeared in the Mladic Ages. — Ly.d, Fives, 
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three abounded,— still the faith that he preached was iiitinitely 
purer than any of the corrupt creeds with which it pritilarily 
came into competition. We do not scruple to prefer Mohain- 
medanisin to. the corrupted system of Zerdusht, Talmudic 
Judaism, and even idolatrous Christianity. Let us not be mis- 
understood : we do not here apply the term idolatrous” to any 
western Church ; we allude to those sects mentioned by Epipha- 
nius, who deified the Virgin Mary, and offered at her altar the 
twisted cake, called colljfTis, from which they were named Cqlly- 
ridians. 

We have said that Mohammed was an eclectic; those who 
have read the notes to Sale’s Koran, Maracci, and the Zend- 
Avesta, will need no proof of our assertion, that there is abso- 
lutely no novelty in the prophet’s pretended revelations; he in 
fact formed his entire system from the three prevailing religions; 
but it is remarkable that he seems tp have consulted only the 
corrupted portions of each. His knowledge of Christianity was 
derived from the apocryphal New Testament, his Jewish lore 
was obtained solely from the Talmud, and he seems never to 
have consulted the philosophical Fargards of the Zend-Avesta. 
It is probable that these were the only sources opeti to him; 
ecclesiastical history informs us that there was a period when the 
false gospels, childish and absurd as they unquestionably must be 
called, were far more popular than the true; our Saxon proge- 
nitors were delighted with the fables in the gospel of Nicodemus; 
in the infancy of civilization, as well as in the infancy of an indi- 
vidual, ' • 

The lore of childhood satisfies the child.” 

We cannot agree with those who accuse Mohammed of having, 
with malice prepense, misrepresented the evangelic tiarrjitives, 
because the misrepresentation was^made before the prophet was 
born. A very entertaining account of the Portuguese conquests 
in India, w'ritten by a cotemporary Mohammedan author. Has 
been just published by the Oriental Translation Fund,* in wliicli 
the editor accuses Mohammed of having forged the story that 
Christ’s passion was an unreal phantasm. No^ the truth is, 
that this tale was one of the first devised by the* earlyheretics ; 
Sale has shewn that it is to be found in the pseudo-gospel of 
St; Barnabas, and we have seen a very ancient MS. commentary 
on the creed, supposed to belong to the tenth century, in which 
the emphatic clause, ** crucified, dead, and buried,” is said to 
have been introduced for the express purpose of refuting that 
heresy. Mr. Forster also charges ^ohamnied with wilful misre- 


• The Tohful-ul-Mujabideen, tran||Qted by Lieutenant M. J. RoAvlandson. 
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presentation^ and he brings forward nearly fifty pages of coklci* 
dences between the Koran and the Bible, to prove that Moham- 
med did actually consult the original Scriptures. Tbe similarity 
in about three fourths of the passages does not exceed tbe old 
joke of identifying pachas and barristers^ because each have three 
tailsk Take for instance the following : 

la thy presence is fulness Those who approach near unto 

of joy : at thy right hand there God are witnesses thereto, thOu shalt 
are pleasures for evermore.** see in their^aces the brightness of 

Psalm xvi. 1 ] . joy-” — Koran, chap. Ixxxiii. 

In the cases where there is a decisive similarity, the passages are 
such as would probably have passed intoj)roverbs, and struck the 
acute mind of the prophet during his early intercourse with J ews and 
Christians, when he travelled into Syria on his commercial affairs. 
There could have been no motive for preferring the apocryphal 
to the canonical gospel, supposing both to have been equally 
known, as no man, least of all a man of ability, is gratuitously 
dishonest. One instance there certainly is of wilful forgery; 
Mohammed applies to himself ChristV promise of the Holy Spirit, 
and changes the term Paraclete (comforter) into Periclyte (illustri- 
ous), because the signiheatibn of the latter word is the same as that 
of his own names. But this does not avail Mr. Forster, because 
the promise of the Paraclete was one notorious to every professor 
of Christianity. It is more for our purpose to remark that the 
chapter in which this occurs, though headed '' revealed at Mecca,” 
was in reality composed at Medina, as appears from the allusion 
made in it to the battle of Ohod.’’^ The importance of deter- 
mining the place in which a passage of the Koran was reVealed, 
we shall soon demonstrate. 

Mdhammed was an impersonation of the spirit of his age; we 
may add, that he also embodied the patriotic feelings of his 
country. At this period, a great part of Arabia was subject to 
the yoke of strangers ; the northern part, like Syria, Egypt and 
Palestine, w^as subject to the emperors of Constantinople; the 
shores of the Persian Gulf, and the countries watered by the 
Tigris and Euphrates, paid homage to the king of Persia; and 
the soutliern portions of the country aloi^ the Red Sea had 
been subjugated by the Najdshi or king of ^hiopia. The tribes 
were prevented from joining in a united effort to establish the 
freedom of the peninsula by religious differences as well as here- 
ditary animosities^. Mecca and the country adjacent, indeed, 
preserved its independence]^ but there was no surety for its per- 
manence. ( The very year in which Mohani^ed was born, the 

* Sec Sale's Korao, chap. and tbe second note. 






Al^ys»iniaiis, or Ethiopians, made a vigorous attempt* to storm 
Mecca, but vvere defeated. The notion of creating a centrallsa- 
tkm of feeling, which would unite all the Arabians, in the main- 
tenance of their country’s liberty, was one that presented itself 
early to the prophet’s mind, and ijf may be traced in those paiis 
of the Koran, which he first offered to the consideration of Ms 
disciples. 

But Mohammed felt not merely as an Arabian ^ as a native 
of Mecca, he beloi^ed to a city which was the centre both fif 
religion and eomm^ce; matters which Heeren has ably shown 
in his Researches to have been intimately connected in andidpt 
ttmcs. Within its precincts was the Holy Kaaba, the 
of the sons of Ishma#, adorned with the statues of tlie heit^s 
^hom the Arabs regarded as the founders, or the ornaments of 
their tribes, mingled with representations of the stars anil spv^s 
that superintended the various portions of the material universe. 
The centre of a previous national worship was admirably calcu- 
lated to become the capital of a new creed. Complete novelty 
shocks the mind, but it is received with pleasure when sotde 
portion of it awakens old associations. 

In describing the process in which his future systebi was d^e- 
loped in the mind of Mohammed, we merely illustrate a wcH- 
known intellectual law, that the speculations regarding a futiite 
project begin with broad generalities, and gradujilly shape them- 
selves into particulars. In his first notions of religious reform, 
the mind of Mohammed wandered over the entiie univeriie» Mit 


when they began to be adapted to practice, his views narrdwfd lo 
hb country, to bis city, and to his own liouse. / 

We too must descend from general speculations Ip jmillicidiaitef 
and relate from Abulfeda the mode m which 
announced Ms misaiion. Before, yve do so^ tea nm 

that it is not our design tp Pnter aft upon 
of Mohammed, though there ^ few 8u|^eets^ 

Those who wish to read a gopd life of fhp' p(p|pe1^m|^|||^b 

in the jEniyclopadia MeitopoUtana,oi in a 

can Family Library; if there be any sulEci0n|ly 

to see a biography of the prophet worthless in 

temptible in manner, we can safely recommend theM 

has been published by the Society for the Diffmi^ of 

Knowledge. 

Mohammed invited his friends to a feast, designing to erribrace 


this opportunity of declaring his mission ; the guests,, however, 
broke up early, and his designs w^e frustrated. He succeeded 
better on a second occasion ; risipg dViring the banquet, he expose^ 
in that manly tone of indignapt eloquence for which he has been 
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justly celebrated, the follies of idolatry, niid the beauties of sim- 
ple Theism. Ali, his nephew, and future son-in-law, was his 
iirst male convert, and he was throughout life the most sincere 
and conscientious supporter of Islamisni. From thenceforth, the 
new teacher promulgated his doctrines openly ; preaching parti- 
cularly to the erowds of strangers whom traffic or devotion 
brought to Mecca. Thus far we hold that Mohammed was sin- 
cere and honest; but the next epoch in his career brings us to a 
subject in which his honesty does not altogether escape suspi- 
cion. We allude to the account that he gave to his disciples of 
his night journey from Mecca to Jerusalem, and thence to the 
seventh heaven. Reinaud gives us the following abridgement of 
the prophet’s narrative : — 

One night,” said Mohammed, “ whilst I was asleep, the angel 
Gabriel presented himself before me, and ordered me to follow him 3 at 
the same time he took me by the hand and made me mount the celestial 
beast Al Borak {the thunderer) 3 he then conducted me through the air. 
We travelled between heaven and earth with such rapidity, that in the 
twinkling of an eye we reached Mount Sinai. There we stopped to 
offer a prayer 3 after which, resuming our^ journey, we arrived at lieth- 
leheoj, the country of Jesus, the son of Mary 3 we stopped there also to 
oflfer a prayer, after which we proceeded to Jerusalem, and stopped on 
the site of Solomon’s temple. After having offered another prayer there, 
the angel took me up, and covering me with his wings, carried me to 
heaven. We passed successively through the seven heavens, saluting the 
angels and archangels that met us, and conversing with the patriarchs 
and prophets that had lived in the olden times. At last arrived near the 
throne of God, I advanced alone, and approached the Ineffable Presence. 
There I saw things that human tongue cannot express, nor human ima- 
gination comprehend. After having conversed with the Lord, I returned 
to Gabriel, and we descended back to Jerusalem, from whence we 
returned to Mecca. This long voyage was performed in so short a space 
of time that no one perceived my absence.’^ 

Now' it seems to us exceedingly probable that Mohammed had 
really some such dream as he here describes; indeed there is an 
' express tnidition of Moaw eyah, one of the prophet’s successors, 
that he spoke of it himself as a vision. Biit the circumstances 
which lead to the suspicion of fraud, are, that he insisted on this 
dream as a special confirmation of his mission, and that he refers 
to it in the Koran so equivocally, as to leave a doubt whether it 
W'as a fact or a fancy. Thus in the seventeenth chapter he says: 

** Praise be unto him who fl*ansported his servant by night from the 
sacred temple of Mecca to tlie^farther temple of .^rusaleiu, the circuit 
of which we^have blessed, that'wc might show hinf^me of our signs- 3 
tor God is he who heareth and seeth.” 
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Again^ in the fifty-third chapter — 

‘^One mighty in power (Gabriel), endued with understanding, taught 
it him (Mohammed) ; and he appeared in the highest point of the hori- 
zon. Afterwards he approached the prophet and drew near unto him 3 
until he was at the distance of two bows length from him, or yet nearer 3 
and he revealed unto bis servant that vrtiich he revealed. The heart of 
Mohammed did not falsely represent that which he saw. Will ye there- 
fore dispute with him concerning that which he saw ? He also saw him 
another time, by the lote tree, beyond which there is no passing 3 neai* 
it is the garden of eternal abode. When the lote tree covered that which 
it covered, his eye-sight turned not aside, neither did it wander 3 and he 
really beheld some of the greatest signs of bis Lord.” 

But whatever may be our opinions respecting Mohammed^s 
sincerity in this instance, we find him beginning to exhibit mani- 
fest signs of imposture about the thirteenth year of his mission. 
At this time, his doctrine began to spread in the interior of 
Arabia, and he had formed an allianpe with a powerful party in 
Medina. He had previously preached patience under suffering 
and forgiveness of injuries, saying — ** Pardon your enemies until 
God conies wdth his comiuafidnient but when success began 
to dawn on his projects, he first allowed defensive w^arfare, and 
then gradually extended the important* change, until at length he 
declared that the propagation of his religion by the sword was a 
positive duty. The Koran in fact contains two very distinct reli- 
gions ; the first a system of pure theism, as perfect as the age 
could produce, inculcating severe morals and stoical submission; 
this is to be found in most of the chapters declared to be revealed 
at Mecca ; the second system teaches a sanguinary propagandism, 
permits violations of moral principle, and accommodates itself to 
circumstances; and this we trace in the chapters dated from 
Medina. The praise we bestowed on Mohammed as a reformer 
of his national faith applies solely the Meccan creed, which is 
indeed little more than an authoritative republication of natural 
religion. 

The progress of the Mohammedan creed was, we have said, 
singularly rapid, and we have attiibuted this to the |act of its 
having been admirably adapted to the w'ants and wtSshes of tliose 
to whom it was preached. Of this we have a very curious*proof in 
the autobiography of the emperor Timur, a ivork of extraordinary 
interest, published by the Oriental Translation Committee.* 
Teragay, the father of the imperial author, gives bis son the fol- 
lowing account of the motives that induced aTartanemir to adopt 
the Mohammedan creed; it wdll bejseen that they are such as 

^ -I . 

• Mulfuzat Timury, or Autobiographical Menfoirs of the Emperor f imur (Tamer- 
lane), translated by Major Charles Stuart. 
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would naturally suggest themselves to the natives of central and 
western Asia* 

The first of our family who had the honour of conversion to the 
farth of Islam was Kerachar Nuyan» who was the son-in-law of Jagtay 
Khan ; as he was a sensible man^ he^ of his own accord^ adopted tlie 
faith of Mohammed^ and said to his family and people : when I look 
around me in the universe, I see but one w'orld, yet 1 am of opinion 
that there are other worlds besides this ; but I am also convinced that 
there is only one God, who hath created all these worlds, and who is 
all sufficient to rule and direct all these worlds ; but as he has chosen 
this world as his special dominion, he has deemed it requisite to have 
’ministers (to instmct mankind) : he hath therefore chosen Mohammed 
to be bis Vizier in this world, and as it was requisite that Mohammed 
should have ministers (to extend his religion), he hath appointed the 
holy race of Khalifs to this dignity.’* 

The first portion of Mohammed's celebrated formula, God 
is God,” was a proposition to which every reasonable being 
assented ; the second, Mohammed is his Prophet,” embodied 
ill religion those notions of vicarial authority w hich have from the 
earliest ages prevailed in the East.^^ , 

In every age of the world, man’s idea of the Divinity has been 
modified by his notions of civil government; the notion of absolute 
predestination and irrespective decrees is natural to the mind of 
one who is ruled by a despot. Hence the extravagant fatalism 
which the Koran teaches, far from being repulsive, is one of the 
greatest recommendations of Islamism to its professors. The 
wild imaginations with which the doctrine is mingled must not 
however be attributed* to Mohammed ; the table of fate large as 
the universe, the recording angel, with his stupendous pen, which 
a well-mounted horseman could not gallop round in five hundred 
yearc — all these are derived from the dreamy speculations of the 
Jewish rabbins, but the ste^n and irrevocable decree was one of 
the most ancient tenets of the Orientals ; we find it in the writings 
of the Bactrian sage, and in the speculations of the philosophers 
that abode by the Ganges. It is in no small degree owing to the 
implicit belief in this tenet, that victory so often crowned the arms 
of the sons tJtf the desert ; indeed we scarcely remember a reli- 
gious war recorded in history, in which the predestinarians did 
not triumph 

* On thist subject Victor Cousin says: " You will remark, that all great men have 
fn a greater or less degree been fatalists; the error is in the form, not at the foundation 
of the thought. They feel that in fact they do not exist on their own account ; they 
possess the conseiousnOss of an imnFcnse power ; and being unable to ascribe the honour 
of it to themselves, they refer it to\i higher power, which uses them as its instruments, 
in accordant^; with its own ends.”* The names of Mohammed, Cromwell, GustavUs 
Adolphus, Frederic of Prussia, and Napoleon, may be quoted in illustration of this 
reasoning. , 
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But it would be unjust to deny that die personal. character of 
Mohammed contributed in no small degree to his success. It is 
utterly absurd to describe him as some advocates of Christianity 
have done^ as a wretch sullied by every lust^ and stained by every 
crime* No man ever was beloved in whose character there were 
not traits that merited affection. Now Mohammed was abso- 
lutely adored by b|s followers ; to show their regard for him they 
despised death and courted martyrdom. Khobaib Ebn Ada^ 
during the war between the Prophet and the Koreish^ was taken 
prisoner by the latter, and put to death by lingering tortures. In 
the midst of his sufferings, his tormentors tauntingly aske^. 
Would you not wish that Mohammed was in your place 
No,” he replied, ** I would endure this and more, rather than 
that Mohammed should be pricked by a thorn.” The man 
capable of inspiring such love most assuredly must have pos- 
sessed no ordinary merits. 

Among the least influential of the causes that led to the sue* 
cess of Islamism, we are inclined to place that to which most 
writers attribute it exclusively; we mean the precept for propa- 
gating the doctrine by the sVord. It cannot, however, be denied, 
that Mohammed himself attributed gr^at importance to this doc- 
trine, since he repeats it so often in the Revelations of Medina. 
The traditions preserved by the commentators relate that the 

E rophet’s harangues on this subject were even more emphatic than 
is writings. Mohammed,” says Abu Moosa, has declared 
that in the shade of the scymitars Paradise is prefigured.” But 
it is not to the sword that the Koran owes* its most important tri- 
umphs and its most devoted co inerts. To it may be applied what 
Horace says of Greece, 

Grsqia capta ferum victo^Qlh cepit.*’ 

When the Turks conquered the Sa/acens, they adopted the reli- 
gion of the vanquished, and became more enthusiastic in its pro- 
pagation than the Arabs themselves. 

The consequences of the establishment of Islamism have never 
been accurately developed ; because most writers cm the subject 
have confounded the Saracens with the Turks: the original fol- 
lowers of the prophet with the barbarians that subsequently 
adopted his creed. No writer has more flagrantly fallen into this 
error than Mills, the knthor of the History of the Crusades, a 
work more remarkable for elegance of style thap accuracy of 
information. It is in consequence ojf this confusion that we see 
Mohammedanism so frequently des^ibed as the parent of des- 
potism and ignoratiee ; when, in Fadt, there was nefer a moie 
democratic government than t]^at of the Arabs under the first 
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khalifs, and never a monarchy that encouraged literature more 
than that of the Moors in Spain.. In fact, evoiy religious re- 
forniation or change must of necessity have a tendency to produce 
mental and political freedom. The following remarks in t)ie 
posthumous Avork of Benjamin Constant, “ Du Polythfeisme 
Romaine/’ are as true as they are ingenious. 

*^The spirit of independence which characterizes religions at their birth 
affects not only the religious but also the politicabfbrins. Every religion 
is at this period the friend of liberty. When man frees himself from the 
chains of power and habit' on the most important of all topics, on the 
subject which decides bis future destiny, he cannot remain bowed be- 
neath a yoke which he respects far less, and which his hopes teach him 
not to fear. 

“ Thus the revival of religion is also that of the spirit of liberty, and 
man ff iids at once strength to aspire to the joys of heaven and to those of 
earth. 

Equality is an idea inherent in religion ; and at an epoch in which 
man knows no guide but the religious sentiment, equality, which in cither 
times appeared to him a right, then seems a duty. 

Never was any thing more democratic than the government of the 
Arabs under the immediate successors of Mohammed. We may discover 
the same tendency in Christjanity at its commencement 5 and the re- 
formers of this creed, though they only laboured to purify a worship that 
had been long established, were driven to desire the establishment of a 
republic.” 

So far are we from believing that the bigotry, intolerance, and 
brutal fanaticism of the Turks were owing to their having em- 
braced the religion of Mohammed, that we attribute to them the 
corruption of his creed. We have already said that the Koran 
contains two distinct religions, the one containing the germs of 
purity and illumination, the other fraught with maxims of bi- 
gotry and intolerance. The Saracens adopted the former ; the 
Tartar nations found the latter more congenial to their disposi* 
tions, and attached themselves to it exclusively. History, of no 
very ancient date, informs us that fanatics have existed who pre- 
ferred in their Bibles the harshness and, gloom of the Mosaic dis- 
pensation to the mild and merciful spirit of the Gospel; in whose 
mouths euch quotations as, that thy feet may be dipped in the 
blood of thine enemies and that the tongue of thy dogs may be 
red with the same,^^ were to be found more frequently than 

Judge not that ye be not judged,” and “ Love your enemies.” 
[t would be monstrous to hold Christianity accountable for such 
9erversities, and it would-be not less unjust that the sanguinary 
erocity of the Turks and Tartars should be attributed to Mo- 
lammed. ^ Jenghis Khan, who persecuted Islainism, was just as 
erocious and just as bigoted as Timiir, its most devote^ adherent. 
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The t\io great sects which divide the Mohammedan world, 
the Sunnites and Shiites, do not accurs^ly represent the two 
religions of the Koran ; in both are to be found liberal and 
enlightened men, who adhere to the prophet’s original system 
of tolerant theism ; and in both are to be found fanatics who 
prefer the precepts of persecution and hatred. But the Sunnites 
are the most intolerant of the two, because the traditions are more 
sanguinary in theii^4endency than even tbe worst parts of the 
Koran, it is sufficiently notorious that tbe Sunnites and Shiites 
generally hate each other with a bitterness, of which the ancient 
animosity between Catholics and Protestants gives but a faint 
notion ; but it is not so generally known that this hatred is confined 
chiefly to the Turks and Persians, and that in India the followers 
of Omar and the followers of Ali live together in perfect har- 
mony. 

The state of Mohammedanism in India has only recently at- 
tracted the attention of the English nation, but it has not yet 
received all the consideration whicfi its importance demands. 
One cause of this may have been the want of works containing 
any information on the matter; but this has been now amply 
remedied, and there is no excuse for neglecting to investigate the 
social and moral condition of titrenty millions, a large portion of 
w’hom are our fellow-subjects, while our relations w'ith the rest are 
daily becoming more complicated and interesting. The doctrine 
of the Sunnites resident in India, and all their rites and ceremo- 
nies, are contained in the Qanoon-e- Islam, tbe work of a native 
Mussulman, recently published. It would be difficult to name a 
book in which the information is so full, satisfactory, and com- 
plete, but unfortunately it is not popular in its style and manner; 
to be duly appreciated, it must be ^care^iflly studied, and this is 
scarcely to be expected in our present age of superficial informa- 
tion, when knowledge is diluted uiftil it is almost worthless, in 
order that it may be difliised to those who have no time to pre- 
pare for its reception; and when, if we have not found a royal 
road to geometry, we have discovered aristocratic paths to the 
whole circle of the sciences. The Oarioon-e-L/eift must, how- 
ever, be diligently studied by all who wish to learh the* changes 
which the religion of the Koran has undergone in India, and the 
customs of, to us, the most interesting portion of the inhabitants 
of Hindustan. The customs of the Shiites have been also exhi- 
bited in a work by Mrs« Meer Hassan Ali, than which we know 
of none, even in the garb of fiction, anore distinguished for gra- 
phic liveliness, while at the same, time we are convinced that the 
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that in India the best parts of the Mohammedan faith are the 
most influential, and its fanaticism least likely to produce inju* 
rious consequences. 

The Sunnites and Shiites in India do not exhibit the animosity 
which divides the Turks and Persians; they live together in per« 
feet harmony, and frequently share in the same religious festivals. 
There are some among them who even unite the principles of the 
two sects, and bestow their praises impartially on the Khalifs and 
the Imams. Another, and perhaps a more curious modification 
of Mohammedanism in India is,* that like the Hindus, the fol- 
lowers of Islamism are lax in their creed, and wondrously strict in 
their practice. Every action of life, however trifling and minute, 
is subjected to strict rule, and the observances are as special as 
among the followers of the Brahmins. The ceremonies also of 
the Indian Mohammedans are manifestly derived from the Hindus; 
we may instance the lazeea, in memory of the martyrdom of Hos- 
sein, which is clearly borrowed from the Hindu festival in honour 
of the goddess of death ; and the Peers or Saints are destined 
to fiU the places of the inferior deities in the Hindu Pantheon^ 
The mixture of Brahminical rites witfi the ptecepts of the Koran, 
may, we think, suggest to Qur missionaries, that much more good 
might be effected by trying to make the process of reformation 
commence within the circle of Mohammedanism, than by any 
efforts for sudden and total conversion. 

The Siks, originally an order of religious mendicants, in the 
last century an association of freebooters and robbers, but now a 
powerful nation, whose sovereign can bring more than one hun- 
dred thousand men into the field, have been formed by the 
blending together of the Mohammedan and Hindu races. From 
the !l^oran their founder derived the simple theism which the 
prophet first propounded, and while he by this means conciliated 
the Moslemim, be won the Hindus by proposing to abrogate the 
absurd tyranny of castes. We extract the foliowdng account of 
the origin of this curious race from the Siyar-uI-Mutakherin, 
lately published by the Oriental Translation Committee, a very 
singular historical work, whose author deserves to be called the 
Mohammedan Burnet. 

These people (the Siks) from their birth, or from the moment of 
their admission, if they enter as proselytes, never cut or shave either 
their beards or whiskers, or any hair whatever Of their bodies. They 
form a particular society, which distinguishes itself by wearing blue 
garments, and going armed atkll tiiAes. When a persm is once admitted 
into that fraternity ^ they make np scruple of associating mth him, of what ^ 
eoer trihe^ cUn or race he may^haax been hitherto^ nor do they betray any 
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of tk(mjfcrufh0 imd pr^jtidicfs $o deeply rooted m th^ Hindu mind,* ThU 
secfi pr (rfil^ity, which i$rst became powerloi about thp latter eud of 
Aurengzib’s relgn^ has for its chiefi Guru Govind, one of the successors 
of Nanec Guru, the founder of the sect. Nanec was the son of a grain 
merchant, of the Katri tribe, who in his youth was as remarkable for 
his ^ood character, as for the beauty of his person and for bis talents. 
Nor was he destitute of fortune. There was then in those parts a der- 
vish of note, called Seid Hussein, a man of eloquence as well as of 
wealth, who having no children of his own, and being struck with the 
beauty of young Nanec, conceived a great regard for him, and charged 
himself with his education. As the young man was early introduced to 
the knowledge of the most esteemed writings of Islam, and initiated 
into the principles of our most approved doctrines, he advanced so much 
in learning, and became so fond of his studies, that be made it a practice 
in his leisure hours to translate literally and make notes and extracts of 

our moral maxims His collection becoming extensive, it 

took the form of a book, which he entitled Grant, and he became famous 
in the days of the Emperor Baber, from which time he was followed by 
multitudes of converts. This book is to this day held in so much vene- 
ration and esteem amongst the Siks, that they never touch or read it, 
without assuming a res^ctful posture, and in reality, as it is a compound 
of what Nanec had 4hud most valuable in those books' which he had 
been perusing, and is written with much force, it has all the merit pecu-* 
liar to truth and sound sense.'* 

The success that has attended this attempt to farm a new and 
more comprehensive creed, by the junction of the religion of the 
Koran with that of the Vedas, leads us to the important o^ues- 
tion — is Mohammedanism a system likely tp continue? What 
chances are there for the conversion of the Islamite nation ? The 
great success of the Wahabees and the Siks proves decisively 
that the permanence of the Mohammedan creed is by no means 
secure, and that a reformer, who'took from the Koran its simple 
element of pure theism, and rejected all its cumbrous observances, 
would have very fair prospects of Success. The philosophical 
sects of Persia, who have combined the mystic metaphysics of 
India with the law of the Arabian teacher, are too far removed 
from popular feelings to effect any qational change; but their in- 
fluence in weakening the implicit faith of their ^oountrymen is 
daily becoming more conspicuous. The elements of refbrni are, 
as we have shown, to be found in the Koran itself; and reform 
must| we think, precede renovation. From direct conversions 
we hope but trifling results; in fact a i^pgle lecturer on natural 
sciences would be more eflScacious tili^ a host of* missionaries. 
In the Bible nothing can be found, |ivhich, fairly construed, can 

— — ‘ ' -I * — “ 'i' — j 

* The tDtftl abolition of caste is tbe most striking peculiarity in the new sect; it is 
perhaps also one of the chief causes of the rapidity with which it has made converts. 
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be regarded as contradictory to the true system of the unjverse, 
or to any modern discoveries in astronomy and physics. With 
the Koran it is far otherwise; Mohammed is just as particular 
and just as absurd in his cosmology as |^e ancient fathers^ and 
his gross blunders would disgust the merest school-boy. His 
system cannpt tb||fefore resist the advancement of knowledge and 
the progress of civilization, but the^ means of its overthrow must 
be the science which it contradicts, not the Bible of which it pre- 
tends to be confirmatory. But whatever be the means most 
likely to prove effectual, it is a fact beyond all doubt that the re- 
ligion of the Crescent is rapidly falling into decay. Its fate can- 
not be averted, though we should hesitate to recommend any mea- 
sures to accelerate the process. There is deep wisdom in the 
following observations of Benjamin Constant, in the work which 
we have already quoted from: — , 

“ Religion, in its decline, always injures that morality of a superior 
order, which it alone has created, and which cannot exist without it. 
It injures this principle by giving man an opportunity of mocking that 
which he ha^ long respected 5 he contracts the Imbit of employing irony 
upon serious subjects, a disposition not merely fmolous, but narrow and 
base ; and the apparent elegapee of the pleasantry does not remedy the 
ignoble principle upon which it is founded. The outrage offered to a 
reminiscence formerly revered is a sort of effrontery of soul, revolting 
even to him who indulges in it. He who insults the religion of his 
country, even when that religion is fallen, feels almost always a com- 
punctious sensation of impropriety, and he who familiarizes himself with 
this sensation, breaks the delicate fibre, whose destruction deteriorates 
morality.” 

It is dangerous to tetfeh converts to revile the religion they 
have quitted; it is still more dangerous to render men discon- 
tented with the religion of their fathers, before we are sure that 
they will accept a better systtrm in its steaf|. Instead of branding 
Mohammed at an impostor, and calling the Koran a blasphemous 
fable, the labour of Christians should be to direct attention to 
the purer parts of his character and the many excellent sections 
of his book. It is not easy,^nd it is hot necessary, to point out 
the inter/nediarte stages through which Islamism must pass before 
it gradually merges into a pure religion; and it is just as difficult 
and just as useless to show the degrees by which a person who 
has been couched must be brought to bear the light of th6 sun 
iif its meridian splendoil||^ 
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Art, X . — A Residence at the Court of h^ndon. "‘By the Hon* 
Richard Rush, Envoy Extraordinary al^ Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary for the United States of America^ from 1817 to 1825. 
Philadelphia, and JjDndon, 1833. 8vo. pp. 420. 

A WORK on England from the pen of any in|elligent and well- 
educated American, who had spent more that^i^^eA^ years in this 
country, w^ould naturally excite much interest and be entitled to 
much attention. It would be the result of a far longer experience 
than is thought requisite by the majority of travellers to justify the 
publication of their remarks. Our own countrymen do not, it is 
true, emulate at present the flippant hardihood of such preten- 
sions to intuition, as have been exhibited in works like Quinze 
Jours d Londresf and yet in almost every instance we are obliged 
to be content with information respecting other lands, which, if 
we are to estimate its authority by the opportunities of the tra- 
veller, we should, in comparison with the result of a seven year’s 
residence, regard as superflcial. The best travels in America 
that have lately been published, have been founded upon an 
acquaintance with tlmt coqtitry of not jnore than l^ree years. 
The seven-years’ resident would therefore have a claim to our 
attention upon the score of time alo^. But greatly would his 
claim be strengthened if he had been residing here under circum- 
stances peculiarly advantageous, under circumstances which would 
afford him ready access to all that was most interesting in our in- 
stitutions, and would bring him into frequent communication with 
the most eminent persons of the time — if, in short, like Mr. Rush, 
he had lived amongst us in the character of'a minister plenipoten- 
tiary from his own government. , These are very favourable cii'^ 
cumstanccs; but while they attract our attention to the work, they 
tend to raise expectations which, it must be owned, are not^thb- 
roughly satisfied by the perusal. In^saying this, we do not mean 
to withhold from Mr- Jjlush’s work the due meed of considerable 
praise. It is the well-written, sensible, and dispassionate work 
of aright-minded, observant, and intelligent man; but it is not 
quite what we might have expected •from an American minister 
who had resided more than seven years in this county^. Undoubt- 
edly it contains much important matter ; but the quantity of utterly 
unimportant matter which contributes to fill this single mode- 
rate-sized octavo volume, bears too large a proportion to the 
rest. We do not blame the author for re^nting rather minutely 
many details of court ceremony, and jllp habits of social life, 
which to us seem unimportant. To A|fierican readers they afford 
information; and even to us it is not unipstructive to see J^ow thowse ,, 
parts of our system, witb^which jwe are too familiar to be compe- 
VOL. XII. NO. XXIIl. P 
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tent judges, are regarded by strangers. Still there is too much 
of this. A few well-selected ioatances would have saved a vast 
deal of unprofitable repetition. Americans may like to hear 
from good authority how that iroport&nt part of English social 
life, the dinner, is conducted in aristocratic circles; but it was 
not necessary tha^ we should be furnished from the pen of an 
" envoy e^^traordinary and minister plenipotentiary'' with lists of 
the company at more than twenty dinners of which Mr. and Mrs. 
Rush partook during the first year of their residence in England. 
In thes^e lists many persons are mentioned who are of no celebrity, 
and appear to have borne no part in the conversation which ij9 
related to have taken place, x he sight a# their names would 
convey no information to an American, ajny|| in us they only raise 
a smile by their resemblance to similar enumerations of distin- 
guished guests” at grand dinners” in the morning papers. Our 
disappointment arises not only from the unimportant subjects on 
which Mr. Rush has dwelt too much, but from a consideration of 
the many important ones which are entirely omitted — of our public 
institutions, very few appear to have been visited. Of public meet- 
ings we have no notices, except two mfeagi e Accounts of a meeting 
of the Bible Society, an^ the polling at the hustings in Covent 
Garden. London, east of temple Bar, is discussed in little more 
than three pages, of which a large share is devoted to the shop of 
Rundell and Bridge. Our charitable institutions, our churches, 
our docks, our prisons, our theatres, our courts of law^, and our 
houses of parliament, receive scarcely any notice at all; and there 
are many interesting Gubjects connected with these, and arising 
naturally out of them, which w^e should be glad to have seen 
handled by one so candid and intelligent as Mr. Rush, but of 
whic^ unhappily, no trace appears in the pages before us. 
Mr. Rush is not hereby accused of having neglected, during the 
whole of his residence, to bestow his attention upon any of the 
objects of interest which have been enumerated above. In fact 
this volume contains the narrative of only a small portion of his 
residence. He landed in England on the IQth of December, 
1817, and hi^ journal proceeds only to the £6th of January, 1819- 

“ When I first took the pen to prepare the following sheets for the 
press,” says Mr. Rush, in his preliminary address ‘ to the reader,’ 
** it was with the intention of going through the full term of my mis- 
sion ; but finding them run on to their present number in using the 
materials of little more than a year, I have, for the present, given over 
tfaa^Jntention! I am the mor^e admonished to this course, as nego- 
ciations with which I was ch^ged at later periods were more elaborate 
and full than any recorded \n this volume. Miss More, in noticing 
Pope's precept that the greatest art in vndting is ^ to says that 
there is still a greatel — the qrt to p.' iii. 
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Admitting the truth of this saying of Miss More's^ we must 
add that there is moreover stilly greater*v.Me art to select. It was 
by no means necessary for the gratification of the public, that 
Mr. Rush should go ^through the full term of his mission.*^ 
If he wished to avoid that ** great evil, a great book/’ and afford 
to the public in a compendious form much amusement and in- 
formation, this surely might better have been effected by selected 
notices of all that was most interesting and important that had 
passed before him during these seven years, than by attempting 
a narrative in the form of a regular journal, to which foipi he has 
not adhered even during the first twelvemonth. The wo4l would 
have been rendere(jk«nost complete by a combination of these two 
methods. We sho^^ be sorry to lose the natural and vivid co- 
louring of first impressions, which’ is exhibited most easily and 
agreeably in tlie pages of a diary. We also agree with Mr. Rush, 
in thinking that it may not be unacceptable to the American 
community to know something of the personal reception of their 
minister in England, in virtue of the trust he bears; not simply 
that which awaits him in the common forms when he first arrives, 
but more generally afterwards.” This again can be better con- 
veyed by a diary than by any other^form of narrative; and for 
this purpose we should not have objected, if the first six months 
of Mr. Rush’s residence in England had been detailed with even 
greater minuteness. But that being done, and the requisite in- 
sight being thereby afforded into the course of English social 
life, we should then desire a careful selection of the well-digested 
results of a further residence of six years*and a half. Six event- 
ful years remain still unrecorded; and we are sufficiently pleased 
with the specimen before us cordially to invite Mr. Rush to lay 
before the public the selected fruits of the experience with, which 
those six years must have supplied him. 

In reading this w^ork one question»naturally suggests itself, w'hich 
does not appear to be satisfactorily solved. Between the day at 
which the journal closes, and the date of the address prefixed to 
the publication, is an interval of more than fourteen years, during 
which England had been resided Jh by the writer more than six 
years, and visited again in 1829. It may therefore be aaked, does 
this narrative exhibit the impressions of Mr. Rush as they existed 
in 1818, uncorrected by subsequent experience ; or has he availed 
himself of that subsequent experience to correct whatever may have 
been fallacious in his original impresskms? We ^ahnot suspect 
Mr. Rush of allowing any thing to go forth to the world in his 
name, which he believes to be unsound in any important particu- 
lar; but with respect tg modification^ of opinion, he lhay not ne- 
cessarily have been so sbrup^us; nay, he may even have cousi- 
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dered it more consistent with 6delity to leave them as he found 
tbfem originally recorded. On this point we have a right to be 
inquisitive, and would fain know, (to use a pictorial phrase,) whe- 
ther the colouring of Jiis sketches has been mellowed by time, or 
whether we now see it precisely as it was laid on fourteen years 
Mn Rush’s preliminary address is ambiguous on this point. 
*VA residence of nearly eight years,” he says, “ corrected many er- 
roneous impressions 1 had previously taken up.” But after this he 
tells us, that “ these opinions, of whatever nature, in which 1 have 
indulged, have reference, with scarcely any exceptions, to the 
dates that belong to them.” This seems to inform us that the 
impressions recorded are almost invariably those of more than 
fourteen years ago, but it is not so explicit as might reasonably 
be desired. We can, however, quote one descriptive passage, to 
which these objections are not applicable. It was written in the 
present year, and describes a visit to England in 1829. 

I went to England again on a short visit in 1829. An interval of 
but four years had elapsed ; yet I was amazed at the increase of London. 
The Regent's Park, which, when I first knew the west-end of the town, 
disclosed nothing but lawns and fields, was now a city. You saw long 
rows of lofty buildings, in their outward aspect magnificent. On this 
whole space was set down a population of probably not less than fifty or 
sixty thousand souls. Another city, hardly smaller, seemed to have 
sprung up iii the neighbourhood of St. Pancras Church and the London 
University. Belgravc Square, in an opposite region, broke upon me 
with like surprise. The road from Westminster Bridge to Greenwich 
exhibited for several miles compact ranges of new houses. Finchley 
Common, desolate in 1819, was covered wdth neat cottages, and indeed 
villages. In whatever direction 1 w'ent, indications were similar. I say 
nothing of Carlton Terrace, for Carlton House was gone, or of the 
street, of two miles, from that point to Park Crescent, surpassing any 
other 111 London, or any that I saw in Europe. . 1 o make room for this 
new and spacious street, old orj^s had been pulled down, of which no 
vestige remained. I could scarcely, but for the evidence of the senses, 
have believed it all. The historian of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire remarks, that the description, composed in the Theodo- 
sian age, of the many stately roapsions in Rome, might almost excuse 
the exaggeratmn of the poet — that Rome contained a multitude of 
palaces, and that each palace was equal to a city. Is the British metro- 
polis advancing to that destiny ? Manchester, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
and other provincial towns that I visited, appeared, on their smaller 
scales, to have increased as much. 

** In the midst of it all, nearly every newspaper that I opened rang 
the changes upbn the distress and poverty of England. Mr. Peels bill, 
banishing bank-notes under %e pounds from circulation, had recently 
passed. T^ere was great cla|uour — there is always clamour at some- 
thing among this people. Prices had fallen— trade was said to be irre- 
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coverably ruined, through the over-production of goods. 1 have since 
seen the state of things at that epoch better described perhaps, as the 
result of an under-production of' money. Workmen in many places were 
out of employ; there were said to be fourteen thousand of this descrip- 
tion in Manchester, I saw portions of them walking along the, streets. 
Most of this body bad struck for wages. I asked how they subsii^d 
when doing nothing. It was answered, that they had laid up funds by 
joint contributions among themselves whilst engaged in work. • In no 
part of Liverpool or its extensive environs did^l see pauperism; the 
paupers for that entire district being kept within the limits of its poor- 
house; in which receptacle I was informed there were fifteen hundred* 
I passed through tlie vale of Cheshire; I saw in that fertile distnqt, 
in Lancasbiie, Staffordshire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Warwickshire 
Worcestershire, appearances of widespread prosperity, in the lands, 
houses, canals, roads, public works, domestic animals, people — in eveiry 
thing that the eye of the merely transient traveller took in.” — Preface^ 
p. xi. — xiii. 

Tlic lone of Mr. Rush’s work is very creditable to him. It is 
liberal, dispassionate, and high- minded. No paltry jealousy or 
narrow prejudice appears^ in its pages. He censures without 
acrimony, and gives praise with cordial frankness where he feels 
it to be due. His descriptions are clqar, graphic, and unlaboured, 
exhibiting that correctness of observation and conscientious fide- 
lity of statement, which are more to be prized in a traveller than 
the most splendid powers of poetical illustration. His style is 
unpretending and good. We have frequently observed that Ame- 
ricans wiilc very good English. No modern writer has cultivated 
the graces of language with more success tRan Washington Irving; 
and Mr. Rush, though he does pot pretend to the ornate elegance 
of his countryman, deserves praise for clear and terse propriety 
of expression. But we desire to call attention to qualities^more 
valuable than a graceTul style. W^c would advert .to the high- 
minded feeling and tone of coiicilialion which breathes through- 
out this work. 

Enough has been written and said on both sides to irritate,” says 
Mr. Rush, in his Preface. My desire^s, and such my effort, to soothe. 
President Jackson, in his last annual message to Congf^ss, has spoken 
of the value of a good understanding between two countries • cemented 
by a community oj language, manners^ and social habits, and by the high 
obligations we owe to our British ancestors for many of our most valuable 
institutions, and for that system of representative government which has 
enabled us to preserve and improve them" " — p. vii. 

Mr. Rush appears to have preservyl these commendable feel- 
ings even when assailed by observations tending to j^rovoke a 
different spirit. 

” January 26. Mr. * ^ ^ ^ ^ balled on me. He applied for an in** 
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tcrview, stating himself to be — . It was his purpose to ask informa- 
tion relative to the navy boards of the United States, and otb^r matters 
pertaining to the civil organi2ation of out marine. He talked a good 
deal. Sometimes his remarks were mOi'C full than the mere desire for 
information seemed to call. A foolish rumour was in town of Bona- 
parte’s escape from St. Helena, the rumour adding that a fast-sailing 
Aiherican schooner had been in the plot. This led him to speak of the 
exploits of the American navy. He touched upon them with sufficient 
complaisance, but wound up with an allusion to the action between 
the Chesapeake and Shannon. That, on the whole, ought to be con- 
sidered, he thought, the fairest trial of the naval prowess of the two 
countries, frigafe to frigate. I did not argue with him. He soon left 
me, after the somewhat singular topics it had been his pleasure to in- 
dulge in. It was the first and only time it had been my lot to hear any 
broached in England not suited to the good feelings of conversation, 
though, certainly, I experienced no uneasiness.” — pp. 418, 419. 

There is both dignity and good sense in the manner in whict 
the following intimation is received. 

" July 21. Mr. * * * * called upon me. He said that there 
would appear in the next Quarterly Review, an article on the life 
and character of Franklin. Jt was to be the medium of an attack 
upon the United* States. It would disparage the people, and under- 
rate the resources of the nation. It would particularly examine 
the claims of the United States as a naval power, and strip them 
of importance. It would state their tonnage at less than nine 
hundred thousand, and as decreasing 3 endeavouring to show from this 
and other things, that their maritime resources were not only incon- 
siderable at present, but riot formidable in prospect. The object of the 
publication was to lower the reputation of the United States in Europe. 
To this end, it would be translated into French, republished in Paris, 
and thence widely circulated. Finally, that the article was already kuowti 
to persons who stood high in England, and countenanced by them. 

“ The last part of what my ^informant communicated, may, or may 
not, be true. The whole is of small concern. Cromwell said, that a 
government was weak that could not stand paper shot. Who then shall 
write down a nation ? Insignificant states escape assaults of the pen. 
Powerful ones can bear them^ If the United States have long been 
exposed to these assaults, so has England. They come upon her from 
abroad, but more at home. Anybody who will spend six months in 
London, and look at only a portion of the publications daily thrown from 
the press, will be surprised at the number of denunciations he will surely 
find of England. The crimes and other enormities committed by her 
people ; the profligacy of the lower orders, the vices of the higher j 
the corruptions of the GovOTnment, its partiality, injustice, tyranny } 
the abuses of law ; the abuses in the Church ; the appalling debt, the 
grinding taxation, the starving poor, the pampered rich — these and like 
topics, on which are based assertions of wide-spread depravity and suf- 
fering unparalleled, are urged in ev^y form, and run out into all details. 
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It is not tbe cheap, unstamped press ubich alone reiterates them 3 but 
many of tbe highest and most powerfully supported of the journals. 
Sometimes France is fiercely attacked, sometimes Russia, sometimes the 
Holy Alliance, sometimes the United States •, but England always. Tbe 
battering-ram against her never stops. What English writers thus say 
of their own country, and the picture is commonly summed up with 
predictions of national ruin, crosses the Channel next day, is translated 
in the French, and, as foretold of the forthcoming ai’ticle in the Quar- 
terly Review, circulated over Europe. In a month it has crossed the 
Atlantic, and is circulating in America. Millions read, millions believe 
it. In the midst of it all, England goes on in prosperity and power. 
Europe and the world see both, in proofs irresistible. Tte enlightened 
portion of tbe world perceive, also, alongside of tbe picture of moral 
deformity, no matter how much may be true, or how much over 'Coloured^ 
counteracting fields of excellence, public and private, that exalt the 
English nation to a high pitch of sober renown. 

** It is in this manner I content myself as a citizen of tbe United 
States. The last forty years have witnessed their steady advance, in 
prosperity and power. Europe and the world behold both in proofs as 
irresistible. The enlightened portion of the world will also infer, that 
a nation with a foreign commerce overshadowing that of the greatest 
nations of Europe, England excepted j whose whole tonnage, instead of 
nine hundred thousand, already exceeds fifteen hundred thousand ,* a 
nation throughout whose borders the public liberty and prosperity have 
long been diffusing the means of private comfort and tbe lights of 
general education, — the enlightened everywhere will infci*, that such a 
nation cannot be wanting in adequate intellectual advancement or social 
refinements, any more than in political power. They follow through the 
indissoluble connexion between causes and effacts. Ingenuity and ill- 
nature hunting for exceptions, may find them ; but the greatest field of 
excellence remains. It will continue to widen, until Britain herself, 
encompassed as she is with glory, will in time count it her chiefest, to 
have been the original stock of such a people.” — pp. 275 — 279. 

A conversation with the Duke of Sussex gives rise to the fol- 
lowing remarks, which, whatever^may be our opinion with respect 
to the practicability and propriety of the change suggested, cannot 
be otherwise than gratifying as a proof of the sympathetic feel- 
ing between England and America, which is, in the wprds of Pre- 
sident Jackson, cemented by a community of language.” 

The French was spoken of as tbe language of conversation in 
Europe. His Royal Highness said, that he would not perhaps object to 
this, as it was established j but when used as the language of state 
papers and treaties, he was disposed to make a quaere. The French 
was acquired by foreigners with sufficient precision for convei*sation, and 
general purposes of literature ; but in drawing up treaties, where the 
employment of words in their nicest shades of meaning wjtf often of 
national moment, he who wrote in his native language had an advan- 
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tage ; and however slight, it was enough to lay the practice open to ob- 
jection. He would suggest as a remedy, that treaties and other solemn 
state papers, to which two or more nations were parties, should be 
drawn up in Latin. This would put modern nations upon a par. Each 
would stand upon the scholarship of their public men. It was to this 
effect he spoke. I thought it in the natural feeling of an English 
IM^Dce* ' 0 . ' 

The language of France has been diffused by her social manners, 
the merit of her writers, the exile of her protestants, and the power of 
her monarchy. Some of these influences are past. Others are shared 
by contemporary nations. Is it right that the monopoly of her language 
should last f<k ever ? I would be much inclined to his Royal High- 
ness’s remedy, if there were no other, though open to difficulty, perhaps, 
from modern terms of art. But I venture upon the suggestion of 
another. Let the language iilost likely to be predominant throughout 
Christendom, be the common vehicle of Christendom. If a living lan- 
guage is to be adopted at ail, this would be the fairest test. The European 
dominions of Britain have a population of upwards of twenty-two mil- 
lions j the United States count more than twelve, to take no notice of the 
rapid increase of the latter, or numerous colonics of the former. Here 
is enough to authorize the belief, that, already, there are more-persons to 
whom English is the vernacular tongue than French ; and that it is 
destined to gain, not only ifpon the French, but German, Spanish, and 
all others. Th&e is another fact more applicable. I’hc foreign com- 
merce of Britain and that of the United States conjointly, exceed that 
of all Europe. This serves, at the present day, to send forth the En- 
glish tongue more extensively to all parts of the globe, than the French, 
or any of Christendom. Malherbe asserted the rights of his native 
language so strenuously against all foreign usurpation, that lie gained at 
the French court the appellation of tyrant of words and syllables,” Very 
well, in a Frenchman ! But if treaties and all other international 
papers are always to be written in French words and syllables, what be- 
comiis of the equal independence of English words and syllables ? The 
French are too just to dispara^ge the laiiguaget^of Milton, and Newton, 
and Locke •, and why should they insist upon the perpetual preference 
of their own ? or rather why should England acquiesce?” — pp. 122 — 
124 . 

The discreet abstinence U'oni personality W'hich Mr. Rush has 
prescribed ^to himself, has necessarily fettered his pen in the 
delineation of character; and prevented him from giving us such 
free, vigorous portraitures as yve might, perhaps, otherwise have 
received. But we respect the cause too much to repine at the 
omission. There has been too great a proneness of late years 
to amuse the- many at the expense of the few ; and a departure from 
such a practice deserves to be commended. The little which he 
has afforded us in the >vay of characteristic delineation is not 
eminently happy. A comparison of such men as Canning and 
Mackintosh afforded an opportunity from which something better 
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might have been expected than the following* — which, though it 
contains nothing objectionable, and is very well expressed, must 
be felt to be not quite sufficient and rather common place. 

Both were first-rate men, as well by native endowments, as the 
most careful cultivation 3 and both disciplined by an advantageous inter- 
mixture in great political and social scenes 3 Macintosh, universal and 
profound 3 Canning, making every thing bend ti» parliamentary supre- 
niacy ; the one, delivering speeches in the House of Commons for the 
philosopher and statesman to reflect upon ; the other winning, in that 
arena, daily victories. Both had equal power to charm in society 5 the 
one various and instructive ; the other intuitive and biilliant 3 Macin- 
tosh, by his elementary turn, removed from all collisions ; Canning, 
sarcastic as well as logical in debate, and sometimes allowing his official 
pen to trespass in the former field 3 but in private circles, bland, cour- 
teous, and yielding. Let me add, that both were self-made men 5 enjoy- 
ing, by this title, the highest political consideration and social esteem, in 
the most powerful hereditary and other circles of the British empire.*' 
— p. 235. 

Of Lord Castlereagh, with whom Mr. Rush’s diplomatic 
duties brought him into frequent communication, we might have 
hoped some vivid and well-drawn picture; but Mr. Rush disclaims 
the intention of pourtrayiiig bis clmracter, and dwells only on 
one prominent attribute, — his entire fearlessness.” The most 

valuable portion of this work is the relation of various interviews 
with that minister, and the important subjects of negociation be- 
tween them. On the whole it is favourable to the character of 
Lord Castlereagh. Simplicity, frankness, and straight-forward- 
ness seem to have been the characteristits of his course of pro- 
ceeding as a minister of state. , Judging from this work, we should 
say, that the imputation of tortuous and double-dealing policy 
which many have endeavoured to attach to his memory, is as little 
deserved as the accusation of having succumbed to the Holy 
Alliance, from which we attemptihd to rescue his fame in two 
numbers of this Review, in 1831. Mr. Rush thinks that, had it 
not been for Lord Castlereagh’s premature departure for the 
continent, the negociation betweep this Kingdom and America , 
on the subject of impressment would not have failed. He says,^ 

Perhaps I may be wrong, for I speak from no authority, but am 
not able to divest myself of an impression that, had Lord Castlereagh 
been in London, there would not have been a failure. ^ I am aware that 
he was kept informed of the progress of the negociation. We had 
reason to believe that the documents were regularly s«nt on for his in- 
spection. Still, he could not share in 1|he full spirit of all that passed. 
He had the European relations of Britajin in his hands. Impressment, 
although in truth a primary concerjn, cduld not, at such if season, have 
commanded all his thoughts. But I know how anxiously he entered 
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into it, before bis departure for Aix-la-Chapelle. He saw that the 
great principle of adjustment bad at last been settled ; and I can scarcely 
think that he would have allowed it to be foiled, by carrying too much 
rigour into details ” — pp. 375, 376. 

This subject, and the negociations to which it gave rise, deserve 
a short notice. The case stood thus. It was notorious that 
mauy of our seameo, tempted by the inducements which America 
held out, had entered the American navy. Great Britain has 
endeavoured to obtain a remedy by claiming the right to search 
upon the seas American vessels for her seamen, and to take out 
such as might be found therein. This, broadly stated, seems 
tolerably free from objection; but there were serious difficulties at- 
tending the execution. 7!][ie difficulty of discriminating between 
British and American seamen is almost insurmountable. Yet 
this difficulty was to be summarily solved, and any man amongst 
an American crew might be picked out and adjudged to be 
British, at the discretion of the boarding officer. This officer, 
says Mr. Rush, is accuser and judge. He decides upon his 
own view instantly ; the impressed man is forced away and the 
case ends. No appeal follows. There is no trial of any kind. 
More important still, there is no remedy should it appear that a 
wrong has been committed.” Mistakes must naturally arise from 
the difficulty of deciding, and the circumstances under which the 
decision is made ; and it is unhappily true not only that mistakes 
have arisen, but that their number has been very great. It ap- 
pears that previous to 1812, 2554 American citizens had been 
wrongfully impressed, * under the supposition of their being 
Briti^ subjects. We fully admit that America has a right to be 
protected against the operation of a system which could produce 
so extensive an infringement on the liberties of her citizens. On 
the other hand, Great Britain has an indefeasible right to be pro- 
tected against the ruinous consequences of an unrestricted enlist- 
ment. She complains,” says Mr. Rush, “ that she is aggrieved 
by the number of her seamen who get into the merchant service 
of the United States, through our naturalization laws and other 
causes. Thisc takes from her, she alleges, the right arm of her 
defence. * Without her navy, her existence, no less than her glory, 
might be endangered. It is, therefore, vital to both, that when 
war comes, she should reclaim her seamen from the vessels of a 
nation where they are so frequently found.” The abstract right 
of Great Britain to some remedy for this unquestionable evil will 
scarcely be contested. The^question is, how can it be applied — 
how can conflicting rights bejeconciled f The United States,” 
says Mr. Rush, ** have neveV denied to Great Britain the right of 
searckJ^ 
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** They allege^ however, that this means search for enemy’s property, 
or articles contraband of war, not search for men. They say that no 
public code, or other adequate authority, has ever established the latter 
as an international right. If its exercise by any other state than Great 
Britain can be shown, the instances are averred to be too few, and too 
devoid of the evidences of general consent, to have made it part of the 
law of nations. 

Great Britain places her claim on the ground of natural allegiance. 
She alleges that, by a principle of universal law, a man owes this kind 
of all^iance to the country of his birth. That he never can shake it 
oflF. That as his country protects him, so it may demand his services in 
return ; especially in time of war. 

The United States reply, that the principle of natural allegiance, 
however cherished by some states, is not universal. Sir William Black- 
stone, in the Commentaries, so able for the most part, lays it down as 
universal. But he refers for support, only to the writers of England. 
Puffendorf bolds that allegiance may be put off. So do Grotius and 
Bynkershoek. If we choose to go as far back as the Justinian code, we 
shall there find the same doctrine. The principle of perpetual allegiance 
may be held sacred by Britain j it may be of the highest practical im- 
portance under her own system^ but the United States say, that its ope- 
rations should be confined to her own territorial dominions, and the decks 
of her own merchant vessels.” — pp. 160 , 161 . 

We must object to several parts of the foregoing extract: and 
first to the concluding sentence. Surely the tendency of the last 
clause of the sentence is practically to deny that principle of al- 
legiance which seems to be acknowledged in the first. It is not 
within a state’s own territorial dominions,^ or on the decks of 
her own merchant vessels” that a subject is likely to violate his 
allegiance. To confine the operation of the principle to those 
circumstances under which it is least likely to be infringed, is 
almost to annul it altogether. As well might the operation of 
laws for the protection of property be confined to such property 
as the owner could bear about his person. Mr. Rush tells us 
that Puffendorf and Grotius hold that allegiance may be put 
off.” We should like to have been informed of the actual ex- 
pressions of these jurists. Meanwlyle, how'ever, we will quote 
the words of a later authority, Valtel, who thus quahfies a man s 
right to transfer his allegiance. Every man, he says, ' ^ 

right to quit his country, in order to settle in any other, when by 
that step he does not endanger the welfare of his comtry. In a 
time of peace he may travel on business, provided that he be al- 
ways ready to return whenever the public interest ^•ecalls him. 
Does this sanction such a putting off df allegiance as would jus- 
tify enlistment in a foreign navy? Sir. William Black^one, it is 
true, for support of his position, refers only to the writers of bng- 
land. Why should he do otherwise? He was treating of the 
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allegiance which England exacts. And here we must take oc- 
casion to observe that allegiance is not strictly a question of in- 
ternational law, as Mr. Rush appears to consider it. The mode 
in which transferred allegiance should be reclaimed may be* a 
question of international law; but not so the principle itself. A 
state is not bound to consult with other states as to the extent of 
duty which its subjects owe to it, and the strength of the ties by 
which they are bound. Different nations may view the obligation 
difl'erently, just as their laws of naturalization may differ. They 
cannot insist upon a common code, far less can they prescribe 
the rule by which the subjects of another state shall in their 
capacity, of subjects be governed. It matters little whether the 
principle of allegiance be universal or not. Its being dis- 
avowed by any one state will not vitiate the rights of others: and 
Great Britain may equally claim it of her subjects. Mr. Rush 
next affirms that no public code has ever established the search 
for men as an international right. This may be true; and yet 
the non-existence of any written stipulation to that effect will not 
be conclusive against the principle. Look at the right which 
America admits — the right of search ^for “ articles contraband of 
war,” Next look, not merely to the letter, but to the intent and 
spirit which has dictated this practice, so formally recognized by 
the lj|w of nations. It is, says Vattel, an object of such 
high importance to a nation at war^ to prevent, as far us possible, 
the enemy’s being supplied with such articles as will add to his 
streiiglh and render him more dangerous, that necessity and the 
care of his own welfare and safety authorize him to take 
effectual methods for that purpose, and to declare that all com- 
modities of that nature destined for the enemy shall be considered 
as lawful prize.” The letter of this passage speaks of articles” 
and “ commodities;” but does not the spirit ^o much further? 
If it is acknowledged to be important and right that a nation 
should prevent an enemy from bein^ supplied with what may 
add to his strength and render him more dangerous,” does 
not a full application of the principle include what must be con- 
sidered of n\ore importance ihan the “ commodities” in question 
— thai|.^rms !ind ammunition — men? We grant that the permis- 
sion to search for arms, &c. does not include permission to search 
for men; for rules must be construed strictly, and the lesser does 
not include the greater. But when it is considered that the right 
of a state over the services of its subjects in war is stronger than 
the right it exercises of ^seizing arms that may be in progress 
towards an enemy ; — when it is considered that the principle on 
which the^Iatter is based, Iv^ids a still more pow'erful sanction to 
the former, we would say that,« fortiori^ the power of reclaiming 
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the service of deserted subjects is one which, under due regula-> 
tions, ought not to be denied. 

Though Mr. Rush denies this abstract right, he is inclined to 
rest his case rather on the indignity and inconvenience resulting 
from what he terms Great Britain’s claim to enforce her own 
municipal code relating to allegiance and impressment” on board 
American vessels: and, except in the foregoing extract, the ques* 
tion of right is little mooted. Previous endeavours had not been 
wanting to bring the question of impressment to a satisfactory 
conclusion. On the part of America^ Mr. King in 1803, and 
Messrs. Monroe and Pinkney in 1806, had failed in their attempt 
to negociatean adjustment. Mr. Rush, in April, 1818, in an in- 
terview with Lord Castlereagh, laid before him the following 
WTitten proposal for the abolition of impressment. 

Great Britain alleging a right to impress her seamen out of Ame- 
rican vessels upon the high seas, it follows, that whenever a mode can 
be devised for their previous exclusion from Amencan vessels, the motive 
for the practice must be at an end. It is believed that this may be ef- 
fected by each nation imposing restraints upon the naturalization of the 
seamen of the other, and reciprocally excluding from their service all 
seamen not naturalized. If Great Britain be allowed to naturalize 
American seamen, the United States musf be allowed to naturalize 
British seamen. Each should be at liberty to afford the same facilities, 
or bound to interpose the same restraints. The greater the difficulty in 
acquiring the right of citizenship, the easier will it be to avoid imposi- 
tion, and the more complete the desired exclusion. The law of Congress 
of the third of March, one thousand eight hundred and thirteen, of all 
the provisions of which Great Britain may command the benefit, will 
prove how sincerely the United States desire to settle this controversy 
on conditions satisfactory to Great Britain. By that law it is made in- 
dispensable for every British subject, who may hereafter become a citi- 
zen, to reside five years in the United States without intermission, and 
so many guarcb are interposed to prevent frauds, that it seems scarcely 
possible they should be eluded. No British subject can be employed in 
a public or private ship of the United States, unless he produce to the 
commander in the one case, and to the collector of the port in the other, 
a certified copy of the act by which he became naturalized. A list of 
the crew, in the case of a private ship, mifst be taken, certified, and re- 
corded by the collector; and the consuls or commercial agents o&Great 
Britain may object to the employment of a seaman, and have the privi- 
lege of attending the investigation relative to his citizenship. The com- 
mander of a public ship receiving a person not duly qualified, is to for- 
feit a thousand dollars, and the commander or owner of a private ship, 
five hundred. It ts also made a felony, punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment, for any person to forge or counterfeit, or to pass, or use, any 
forged or counterfeited certificate of citizenship, or to sell or (lispose of 
one. The United States will also be wilfiiig to provide, tnat every 
British subject desiring to become a citizen, shall be bound to appear in 
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person befora the proper tribunal, once a year, for the term of five years, 
until his right shall be completed, or adopt any other more praotic^ and 
satisfactory evidence that his residence within their territory was bond 
Jide and uninterrupted, it being their sincere desire to employ their own 
seamen only, and exclude British. By requiring five years* uninter- 
rupted residence as the condition of citizenship, it is confidently believed 
that, from considerations readily suggesting themselves, few if any 
British seamen would be found to take advantage of it. The nature of 
a seaman's life stands opposed to a different conclusion. If, in some 
instances, a residence should be commenced with a real intention, at the 
time, of submitting to this condition, the presumption is strong that, at 
the expiration of the term, such a change of habits and prospects would 
be superinduced, as to lead to abandonment for ever of the sea as an 
occupation. If the proposal be accepted, the United States would far- 
ther agree, that none of the Bri^sh seamen who might be within their 
territory when the stipulation to give it effect was entered into, without 
having already become citizens, should be admitted into either their 
public or private ships, until they bad acquired the right, according to 
all the above regulations. In return for them, a clear and distinct pro- 
vision to be made by Grpat Britain against impressment out of American 
vessels.*' — pp. 185-«rl83, 

After the proposal had been considered before the Cabinet^ 
Lord Castlereagh replied to it verbally in an interview in June. 
He remarked upon the opposite opinions held by the two go- 
vernments on the doctrine of allegiance^ and next observed that 
America seemed to give to her ships a character of inviolability 
which Britain did not, considering them as part of her soil, and 
clothing them with^Iike immunities: to which Mr Rush replied, 
that they considered them inviolable only so far as to afford pro- 
tection to their seamen, but had never sought to exempt them 
from search for rightful purposes, viz., for enemy's property, 
articles contraband of war, or men in the land or naval service of 
the enemy. In fine, Lor^ Castlereagh states that the Cabinet 
could not resolve to forego, under any arrangement, the execu- 
tion of which was to depend upon the legislative ordinances of 
another country, the right of Great Britain to look for her sub- 
jects upon^the high seas ir^to whatever service they might wander. 
Mr. Rush then asks what difference it would make if America 
would agree to exclude from her ships all natural born subjects 
of Great Britain? to which it was replied that such a proposal 
would be only partially satisfactory, if it left unconceded the right 
of search. In answer to an inquiry whether proposals would be 
submitted on the part of Great Britain, it was stated that none 
could be made that did not assume as a basis the right of enter- 
ing AiHierican vessels: but that this country was willing to make 
such regulations as should prevent the exercise of that nght from 
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being injurious to the United States. Mr. Rush declined on 
the part of his government to admit the right for purposes of im- 
pressment, and the interview closed without further progress. 
Negociations were resumed in August by the voluntary offer by 
Lord Castlereagh of modifications framed and submitted by him 
without the knowledge of his colleagues.” They were to this effect. 
]. That any treaty founded on Mr. Rush’s proposal should be 
limited to eight, ten, or twelve years, with liberty to each party to 
be absolved from its stipulations on a notice of three or six months. 
8. That the British boarding, officer entering an American ship 
at sea, should be entitled to call for a list of the crew, and if he 
saw a seaman known, or on goo4 grounds suspected to be a 
British subject, he should make^^ecord or proch verbal of the 
fact, so as to bring it under the notice of the American govern- 
ment, but not to take the man out of the ship. 

To this proposal no positive answer was returned; but the 
consideration of it was deferred in expectation of the arrival of 
Mr. Gallatin, by whom, conjointly with Mr. Rush, negociations 
were opened towards the end of August 'wit|j‘ the British Pleni- 
potentiaries, Mr. Robinsofi (now Earl of Ripon), and Mr. 
Goulburn, on this and many other important subjects: compri- 
sing — the Slave Question under the Treaty of Ghent— the Fisheries 
— North Western Boundary Line — Columbia River Question — 
Intercourse beween the United States and British West India 
Islands — Intercourse by sea and by land between the United 
States and the British North American Colonies — Blockades— 
Colonial Trade in time of war — and the List of Contraband. On 
the subject of impressment Messrs. Rush and Gallatin concurred 
in objecting to the second of Lord Castlereagh’s proposed modi- 
fications. They objected to the condition which went to autho- 
rise a British officer to call for a list of the crew ; and Lord 
Castlereagh shortly afterwards informed them, as a proof of the 
desire of his government to accommodate, that it was determined 
that this condition should be waived. At the third conference 
the British Plenipotentiaries submitted a projet of six articles for 
the regulation of the whole subject of ii^ressment by a separa(te 
treaty. They were to this effect: 1. That effectual measures 
shall be taken for excluding the natural-born subjects and citizens 
of either party from serving in the vessels of the other, provided 
that this shall not include such persons as may have been 
naturalized by the laws of each party previous to the signature 
of the treaty. 3. That a list of all persons, falling within the 
above exception, specifying place of birth and date of natu- 
ralization, shall be furnished by eac*h party. 3. Tliat each 
party shall receive the power to authorise by proclamation 
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their respective subjects ar citizens to, serve in the vessels of 
the other country: and that during such permission it shall 
be competent for the other party to admit such service. Pro- 
vided that, when permission so granted shall be withdrawn, notifi- 
cation shall be made of such withdrawal^ and the exclusion shall 
be re-enforced as if no such permission had been promulgated. 
4. That in consideration of the preceding stipulations, each 
Power shall, during the continuance of the treaty, abstain from 
impressment from out of the vessels of the other when not upon 
the high seas; provided that this shall not apply to vessels in 
port, or be construed to impair the established right of search, as 
authorised in time of war by the law of nations. 5. That the 
term of the treaty shall be ten years, and that it shall be in the 
power of either party to annul it at any time, upon giving six 
months previous notice. 6. That nothing in the preceding ar- 
ticles s,hall affect the rights and principles on which the parties 
have heretofore acted, in respect to the matters therein referred 
to, except so far as the same shall Hfave been modified, restrained, 
or suspended by tb^e articles; and that after the expiration of the 
treaty, each shall stand with respect to'lhe other as to its said rights 
and pj;ivileges as if no s,uch treaty had ever been made. This 
was tbe'purport of the propositions submitted by our government. 
They were not deemed satisfactory by the American Plenipoten- 
tiaries. The second article, requiring a list of persons falling 
within the exception, and specifying the place of birth and date 
of naturalization, was especially objected to; and it was proposed 
as a substitute that no natural- born subject or citizen of either 
power, whose name should not be included in the list, should be 
deemed to fall within the exception, unless he produced proof of 
his having been duly naturalized prior to the exchange of ratijfica^ 
tions of the treaty The reasons for the objection and proposal 
of a substitute shall be given in Mr. Rush’s words. 

Reasons must be given why the United States could not comply 
with the British article as it stood. Anterior to 1 789, aliens were na- 
turalized according to the laws of the several states composing the Union. 
Under this system, the forms^ varied and were often very loose. The 
latter was especially the case when they were drawn up by justices of the 
peace, a% sometimes happened. Since that epoch|^ the forms have been 
uniform, and are only permitted before such courts' df record as are de- 
signated by the laws of the United States. But the designation includes 
no( only courts of the United States, properly so called, but courts of 
^ several States. Minor children also of naturalized persons, if the 
Shner be within the limits of the Union, become, ipso facto^ naturalized. 
It must be added, that, for several years, no discrimination as to the 
birtb-placS of aliens was recll)rded. If attempts were made to procure 
the lists required, a first objection might have been, that the courts of 
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the several States were OQt bound to obey, in this respect, a call from 
the general Government. But granting that all obeyed, the lists would 
have , exhibited nothing more than the names , of British natural- 
born subjects, naturalized during a period of nearly thirty years. They 
would not designate seamen, the law not having required a record of the 
occupation; nor would they embrace minor children, their names never 
having been directed to be registered. There was but one other source 
from which lists could have been derived, and here only partially. By 
a law of 1 796, collectors of customs were required to keep books in 
which the names of seamen, citizens of the United States, were, on their 
own application, to be entered. Under this law, as may be inferred 
from its terms> the entiy of names was not full; nor did the law draw a 
distinction between natfve citizens and naturalized. 

From this summary it is manifest, that a compliance with the 
British article would have been impracticable. The unavoidable con- 
sequence of consenting to it would have been, that aliens naturalized 
before the treaty, and entitled by our laws to all tbe rights of citizens, 
would, by an ex post factor and therefore unconstitutional measure, have 
found themselves excluded from fallowing the seas/ —pp. 870 — 372. 

Another alteration was also required : thaUthe exchange of 
ratification” should be substituted for the timwbf signature” as 
the period previous to w'hich naturalization ishall cqnfer the right 
of serving. It was apprehended, liotfever, by our Plenipoten- 
tiaries, that many cases of naturalization would come in between 
the two dates; and on this point, and the objections to the second 
article, the negociation with respect to impressment failed. 

In adverting to the case of Arbuthnot and Ambrister, two 
British subjects, executed under the direction of an American 
general. Ml*. Rush naturally feels that he is treading on -delicate 
ground. It is a case which involves serious charges against thi^ 
existing President of the United States. Mr. Rush might 
therefore have been excused as a diplomatist if he had s^d much 
less about it. But since he enlirs largely into the merits of this 
question, we must take; the liberty of saying that the ample ac- 
count which he professes to give is by no means sufficiently full, 
and gives a very imperfect and partial representation of the truth. 
He does iiot, however, attempt to •disguise the strong feeling 
which it produced in this country. * 

** Out-of;-(loors,:.ei 5 citement seemed to vise higher and higher. Stocks 
experienced a slight fall. The newspapers kept up their lire. Little 
acquainted with the true character of the transaction, they gave vent to 
angry declamation. They lierc,ely denounced the Government of the 
United States. Tyrant, ruffian, murderer, were among the epithets^si^- 
plied to their commanding general. He was exhibited in placaids 
through the streets. The journals, without distinction of party# united 
in these attacks. The Whig and others m opposition tool the lead- 
Those in the Tory interest, although more restrained,, g^ye them coHn- 
. VOL. XII. NO. xxin. ' * Q 
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lenance. In tbe midst of all this passion, the ministry stood firm. 
Better ipfbrnied, iiipre just, they had made up their minds pot to risk 
the peaee of the two cpuntries, on grounds so untenable. It forms an 
ip|tance of the intelligence and strength of a Government, disregarding 
^ first clamours of a powerful press, and first erroneous impulses of an 
almost pDfiversal public feeling. At a later day of my mission, Jjori 
Casdereagh said to me, that a war might have been produced qp this 
occasion, ^ if the ministry had but held up a finger.’ On so slender a 
thread do public affairs sometimes hang. Plato says, that the complaisaoce 
which produces popularity, is the source of the greatest operations in 
government. The firmness of one man, is perhaps the pivot qp which 
great events more frequently turn. I adopted and retain the belief, that 
the firmness of Lord Castlereagb under this emergency, sustained by 
those of bis colleagues in the cabinet, was the main cause of preventing 
p rupture between the two nations.” — pp. 412, 413. 

Tbis incitemept, this danger of impending war, would pppear 
pQrpafoppb)^ unaccountable, if the circutpsippce^ had peep 
nothing mqre than they appear in the pages of M I^psih^s nar- 
rative. We think with him, that ‘‘full justice could pot be rendered 
if the unhpppy o(^rrence was looked at simply by itself we 
nhalj, therefore, not narrow our view’, but give a brief sketch of 
cormomitant tra,psactions, premising, that our relation of 
events IB drawn botirely from American sources. 

in the year }814, a treaty was concluded at Fort Jackson, be- 
tw^een the United States and the Creek Indians. To this treaty 
jyjf. Clay, the Speaker of the (lopsc of Representatives, refers in 
his speech in Congress, in 1818, as the original and main capse 
ftf the §eppnple war. “ He had read it,” he said, “ with the 
^epest mprtiiication and regret ; a more dictatorial spirit he had 
n^v^r seen displayed in any instrument : he w^ould challenge em 
f^amipation of a|l the fpcords of diplomacy, qnd he did not 
be|ieye'ia solitary instance could be found of such an inexorable 
^pirjt pf domination pervading a con^fret purporting to be a 
Ifeaty pf peace. It consisted of the mdst severe apd humiliating 
demands ; of the surrender of large territory ; of the privilege of 
^fnehipg rpads through even w^hat was retained j qf tne right of 
establishingclrading houses ; of tjie obligation of delivering into 
qur hands their prophets ; and all this of a wretched people re- 
duced to the last extremity of distress, whose miserable existence 
had to preserve by a voluntary stipulation to furnish them with 
This treaty, which vvas concluded in August, 1^14, but 
;^^|‘atified,edemanded as an indemnity for the expanses pf p war, 
ijlj^lncb 8Q0 Indians had fallen ip one battle, p territory of npt 
fifteen millions of acres. Tfie American gQverpmept 
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appear to have had conscientious doubts respecting the justice o£ 
terms thus dictated to a fallen enemy, and the treojty remained 
almost five months unratihcd. Meanwhile,, a treaty with the 
British government had been concluded at Ghent, which was re-* 
oeived at Washington on the 15th of February, 1815* In (his 
treaty was an article (the 9th) stipulating that the government of 
the United States should make peace with any Indian tribes with 
whom they might be at war at the time of the ratification of the 
treaty, and return to them all the lands which belonged to them 
in 1811. This was embarrassing. If the government ratified 
the Creek treaty, th^y seemed to sanction what is called by a 
member in Congress, the unjust acquisition of territory/' Jf 
they did not ratify it, the treaty of Ghent would come into ope- 
rationr-^the lands must be unconditionally restored, and a clamour 
would be raised among the many who had marked the 15,000,000 
acres as their prey. VVhatthen did the American government do? 
They ratified the Creek treaty on the l6th of February, and 
the treaty of Ghent on the following day ! Strong doubts have 
been expressed in the American Congress wlllther this piece of 
political deitterity (we wish^to use none but the modest designa'* 
tions,) was, after all, entitled to success* MrfClay calls in 
question the validity of the Creek treaty. What,'' he asks in 
Congress, ** did the preamble disclose ? that two-thirds of the 
Creek nation had been hostile, and onedhird only friendly to us. 
Now he had heard, that not one hostile Chief signed the treaty. 
If the treaty really were made by a minority of the nation, it was not 
obligatory upon the whole nation. It was Void, considered in the 
light of a national compact. Apd if void, the Indians were en- 
titled to the benefit of the provisions of the 9th article of the 
treaty of Ghent.”* Perhaps,” says another member of Congress, 
(Mr. Fuller, of Massachusetts,) there is reason to believe that 
the British commissioner at Ghent ifttended and expected to in- 
clude the Creeks in the provision of the 9th article; as Jackson's 
capitulation, if known at all in Europe, must also have been 
CQuaidered of no validity, being unrqtified. If so, can the exiled 
Red Sticks, or their British advisers, be severely >«censured for 
persisting in claiming a restoration of their lands under that 
treaty? Outof this claim grew the Seminole war- — but not out 
of this alone« The Indians had other grievances. From a letter 
dated Sept. 1817, from ten Seminole towns to the comma^ldiiig 
officer of an American fort, read by Mr. Clay in Oongreds/ dt 
appears that various aggressions hajd. been committed on the 
Indians— their cattle carried off — thfijr people killec^ and Iho 
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murder justified on the plea that they were outlaws. Hopelesa 
of redress or protection^ the Indians began to take the law' intp 
tlpeir o\^i bands, and a border warfare was commenced in 1817» 
tetween t;he Seminoles and the frontier inhabitants of Georgia* 
.American General, Gaines, demanded the surrender of the 
delinquent Indians, w'hich they refused, alleging previous injury. 
General Gaines was their authorized by his government to re- 
move the Indians still remaining on the lands ceded under the 
Creek treaty of 1814, and to retain some of them as hostages. 
Thus began the war. General Gaines, after some trilling sue- 
cesKs, was besieged by the Indians, by wl^oni he was consider- 
ably out-numbered, in a place called Fort Scott. In this emer- 
gency General Jackson was ordered to take the field with 1800 
men, consisting Of regulars and militia, and was directed, if that 
force was insufficient, to call on the governors of the adjoining 
states for such portions of the militia as he might think requisite. 
With these directions General Jackson did not comply, but pre- 
ferred to raise volunteers in Tenessee and Kentucky, to the 
command of whom he appointed officers acting solely under his 
authority. General Gaines had in the meanwhile, not like Ge- 
neral Jackson^ in disregard of positive orders, but nevertheless 
without orders, taken upon himself to raise a force of l600 Creek 
Indians, appointing their officeis, w^illi a Brigadier-General 
at their head, and mustering this force into the service of 
the United States.’’ 

These unconstitutional acts, (for they were infractions of the 
constitution of the United States,) were severely denounced in 
a, report of the Senate, and in many eloquent speeches in Con- 
gress. It is observed in the report, that the plea of necessity 
was ridiculously inapplicable in the present instance, and if 
this plea be admitted, then, in all future wars, generals may 
dispense with the militia sifitogether, and increase the regular 
army to any extent that folly or ambition may suggest.” Orators 
in^ Congress show also a wholesome jealousy of precedents tend- 
ing towards that military domination which republics have most 
cause to feari “ I hope,” said one of them, ** that our happy 
form of government is destined to be perpetual. But if it is to 
be preserved, it must be by the practice of virtue, by justice, by 
moderation, by magnanimity, by keeping u watchful and steady 
eyg.fiu the executive, and above all, by holding to a strict account- 
pj^lllty the military branch of the public force.” “ Beware,” 
^^mjues the same orator, how you give a fatal saiictioaiii this 
pj^j^od of our repubjic, scarcely yet two-score years old* to 
i)|ili|^ry,insubordination. 'Kemember that Greece had her AJex- 
and^bvRpme her Caesar, England her Cromwell, France her 
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Buonaparte; and that if we would escape the rock on which they 
split, we must avoid their errors.” These expressions were called 
forth, not merely by the acts above related, but by other proceed- 
ings of a still more arbitrary character on the part of tie Ameri- 
can general. By a treaty of 1795 between Spain and the United 
States, Spain was bound not to suffer her Indians to attack the 
citizens of the United States, nor the Indians inhabiting their 
territory and a similar obligation was reciprocally binding on 
the United States. The Seminoles (Indians inhabiting the Spa- 
nish territory) had now attacked the citizens of the United States, 
and the latter were consequently held justified in pursuing them 
across the Spanish frontier. The American government was, 
.nevertheless, unwilling to violate the Spanish frontier needlessly. 
On the 2d of December, 1817, General Gaines was forbidden to 
cross the Florida line. On the 9th he was authorised to exercise 
his discretion on this point. On the l6th he was instructed to 
consider himself at liberty to cross the line, in pursuit of the 
enemy; but, if the enemy took refuge under a Spanish fortress, 
the fortress was not to be attacked, but the fact was to be report- 
ed to the secretary at war. General Jackson soon afterwards 
succeeded to the command, and on htm devolved the observance 
of these orders. How did he observe them? On the same day 
on which the President declared in his message to Congress, that 
although orders had been given to enter the Spanish terrritory, 
it was carefully provided that the Spanish local authorities should 
be respected, and that even if the enemy should take shelter under 
a Spanish fortress, the fortress was not to be attacked, but the 
fact reported to the war department, for further orders — on 
the same day on which these declarations were made by the head 
of the government. General Jackson wrote to say that it w^as his 
intention to take the Spanish fort of St. Marks, as a depot for 
his supplies.” This intention he carried into effect; and in de- 
fiance of orders, and the public assurances of his government, the 
fortress of a power at peace with the United States w'as hosrilely 
invaded by the American general, compelled to surrender, and 
occupied as an American post. * 

Aggression did not end here. General Jackson, after march- 
ing from St. Marks against the Indians on the Suwanney river, 
and having, us he expressed his belief, brought the war to a close, 
received, on the 25d of May, when on his march honleward| a 
letter of remonstrance from the Spanish governdt of Flbrida, 
then at Pensacola, intimating his surprise at the acts of hostility 
committed by the American army, Hotwithstaiiding pacific 
professions of the President, and adding, that if persisted in, he 
must employ force to repel th^ni. General Jackson chose to 
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regard this remonstrance as a declaration of war. He received 
it/’ said an American orator in Congress, ** on the £3d ; be was 
in Peal^pSpIa on the 24th; and immediately after set himself 
before tM fortress of San Carlos de Barancas, which he shortly 
reduced. Wonderful energy! Admirable promptitude! Alas! 
it had not been an energy and a promptitude within the pale of 
the Constitution, and according to the orders of the chief magis- 
trate 1 It was impossible to give any definition of war, that would 
not comprehend these acts. It was open, undisguised and un« 
authorised hostility.” 

It is notour present purpose to display at length the wrongs of 
Spain in this affair. We advert to them briefly as illustrations of 
that arbitrary spirit which pervaded the proceedings of the Ameri- 
can general. In the course of these proceedings two British sub- 
jects, Alexander Arbuthriot and Robert Ambrister, fell into the 
bands of General Jackson. Arbuthnot was taken, not in arms, 
nor within the territory of the United States, but on neutral 

5 round, within the Spanish fort of St. Marks, which General 
ackSon was not authorised to entdi'. Ambrister was taken 
during the march of the American forces to attack the Indians on 
the Suwanney river. Arbuthnot had come to Florida as a trader 
in 1817, and in order to increase his profits, appears to have en- 
deavoured to acquire political consequence among the Indians, by 
becoming the organ of their wishes and complaints* The expul- 
sion of the Creeks from their lands, in virtue of the harsh treaty 
of 1814, and the application of the treaty of Ghent to the land so 
ceded, w'ere subjects on which they consulted him; and on these 
points he forwarded representations on their behalf to the British 
government, but advised them, though aggrieved, ** not to go to 
war with the United States.” 'This appears from Arbuthnot’s 
letter to Governor Mitchell, ^ Indian agent of the United States; 
and in his papers, which were seized, nothing of a contrary ten- 
dency could be found. He had been the friend of the Indians, but 
had sought redress for them by negociation, and through the 
mediation of England, and not by war. Ambrister had come to 
Florida to assist Macgregor’s armament, and his first attempts to 
gain influence over the Indians were with intentions hostile, not 
to the United States, but to Spain. But the power thus gained for 
another purpose, he employed for the Indians, when he found them 
aggrieved ; and he became, as he admitted, one of their leaders, in 
umat he considered a defensive war. These two men, of whom 
Arbuthnot had been neither taken in arms, nor was proved to 
have borne them, were, by^order of General Jackson, tried hf a 
court martial. Arbuthnot was found guilty of exciting the Creek 
Indiadis to war against the Uviited States, and of furnishing 
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tibein with the means of carrying it on. For these offences he 
was sentenced to suffer deaths and hung. Ambrister pleaded 
guiltj to the charge of leading and commanding the Lm^^Creek 
Indians in war. For this, the tribunal first condem^^lim to 
suffer death ; but the sentence was re-considered, and tlf^t which 
was delivered as the judgment of the court, sentenced him 
to whipping, confinenrent, and hard labour. This sentence Ge- 
neral Jackson annulUdi and by his orde7‘ Ambrister was shotd 
But we have not yet laid open all the worst features of these vio- 
lent proceedings. The court by which Arbuthnot and Ambrister 
was condemned, w^s a court of incompetent jurisdiction ; for 
they had committed no offence which brought them within the 
cognizance of an American court martial. The friends of Gene- 
ral Jackson, perceiving this difficulty, attempted to maintain, 
that the tribunal vras not a court martial, but a mere court of 
officers, whose proceedings were subject to no legal restraint, 
and whose judgment was mere counsel, submitted to the discre- 
tion of the general, to be altered or extei^ded at his pleasiire. But 
it was shown on the other hand, that the constitution and form of 
this tribunal, and the course of its proceedings, had coincided in 
every respect with that prescribed fop courts martial, and with a 
degree of strictness which made it absurd to suppose that those 
who formed it did not consider themselves bound by such rules, 
and actual members of such a court. In the general orders, 
issued from the adjutant-general’s office, at head-quarters, it was 
described as a court, martial. The prisoners are said, in those 
orders, to have been tried ‘ on the follovvihg charges and specifi- 
cations.’ The court considered itself to be acting as a court 
martial — it was so organized — it so proceeded, having a judge- 
advocate, — hearing witnesses, and the written defence of the miser-^ 
able prisoners. The whole proceeding manifestly shows, that all 
parties considered it as a court-martfdl, convened and acting under 
the rules and articles of war.”* 

The mode of trial \vas not less exceptionable than the jurisdic- 
tion of the court. The evideiicp on trials by courts-martial,” 
says an American legal authority, is the same that is required 
in civil prosecutions.” Yet what was the evidence on which these 
men were convicted? We are told by a member of Congress that 
letters ascribed to Arbuthnot were received as evidence without a 
shadow of proof : and that a Spanish renegado, his opea personal 
enemy,, was invited by the court to give an opinion df the pri- 
soner’s guilt. The evidence of papers not produced or ac- 
eounted for; the belief of persons, wjj^ose testimony of facts oughS 
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to have been doubted ; hearsay^ and that of Indian negroes and 
others, who, had they been present, could not have been sworn, 
were all Jndiscriininately admitted and relied upon.”* And this 
was on 21 trial for life! But w^orse tyranny ensued. ‘‘ Having de- 
clared a court martial,” says the report of the Senate, ** for the 
purpose of trying the prisoners, the commanding general, by his 
own authority, set aside the sentence of the court, and substituted 
for that sentence his ow'ii arbitrary will.” Even despots,” it 
adds, claiming to exercise absolute power, cannot with pro- 
priety violate their own rules.” Mr. Clay, in his speech in Con- 
gress, indignantly compares the treatment of. these men with the 
case of the Due d’Enghien. There, as here,” says the orator, 
W'as a violation ot neutral territory. But there was a most un- 
fortunate difference for the American example. The Due 
d’Enghien was executed according to his sentence Ambrister 
was shot, in contradiction to the sentence which had spared his 
life. We are reminded of another of the most despotic atrocities 
of Napoleon, which these cases strikingly resemble — the execu- 
tion of Palm, the citizen of a foreign country, seized, con- 
demned by a military tribunal, and executed, for having excited 
the enemies of France to hostility against the emperor.” What 
was the offence for which Arbuthnot and Ambrister were put to 
death? that they had excited the Indians to hostility against the 
United Stales. Instigation” w^as their chief offence. If that 
man be liable to the punishment of death,” said one of the sup- 
porters of General Jackson, who lends to the enemy only the 
aid of his individual pliysical force, how much more does he de- 
serve it, who by the moral force of his delusive promises and 
persuasions, puts into action against us the physical force of a 
w'hole tribe ot Indians7”t We see no just grounds on which 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister could be tried before any tribunal. 
They were not deserters — they were not spies — they had done 
nothing of w'hich cognizance could be taken by an American 
court martial. They were, if any thing, prisoners of war. Am- 
brister had led the Indians,, gnd was unquestionably such. It 
was said, withweason, in the Report of the Senate in Congress” 
on the Seminole war, that these subjects of Great Britain, 
** having left their country and united themselves with savages, 
with whom the United States w'ere at w'ar, forfeited their claim 
to the pi^otection of their own government, and subjected them- 
selves t6 the same treatment, which might, according to the prac- 
tice and principles ol the American government, be extended 
towards those with whom (Jiey were associated.” But the Re*^ 
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port adds: ** No process of reasoning can degrade them below 
the savages with whom they were connected. As prisoners of 
war* tliey were entitled to claim from the American government 
that protection which the most savage of our foes have uniformly 
experienced when unarmed and in our power.”* What then was 
the principle on which General Jackson assumed the right of 
causing these men to be put to death? It was this — that they 
being citizens of a nation at peace with the United States, did, 
by joining in war against the United States, forfeit their allegiance 
and become liable to be treated as outlaws and pirates.” A 
monstrous principle I and not recognized,” says the Report of 
the Senate, in any code of national law. Nothing can be found 
in the history of civilized nations which recognizes such a prin- 
ciple, except a decree of the executive directory of France during 
their short career of folly and madness, which declares that neu- 
trals found on board enemies’ ships should be considered and 
treated as pirates. The application of this principle, if ad- 
mitted, was well pointed out by Mr. Clay. Let us look for a 
uioment into some of the ^consequences of this principle, if it 
were to go to Europe, sanctioned by the approbation, express or 
implied, of this house. We have nowin our armies probably the 
subjects of almost every European power. Some of the nations 
of Europe maintain the doctrine of perpetual allegiance. Sup- 
pose Britain and America in peace, and America and France at 
war. The f6riner subjects of England, naturalized or unnatural- 
ized, are captured by the navy or army of France. What is their 
condition? According to the principle of "General Jackson they 
would be outlaws and pirates, and liable to immediate execution.” 
This principle, America should remember, would have subjected 
to treatment as an outlaw or pirate the most distinguished volun- 
teer that ever joined their banner — Lafayette. But even if this 
principle were admitted, it would dot have rendered Arbuthnot 
and Ambrister amenable to a court martial. As outlaw's, robbers, 
or pirates, they were amenable only to the jurisdiction of a civil 
tribunal. • 

One solitary plea in defence of these atrocities i^mains — that 
these Englishmen,"* having joined a savage nation, who observe no 
rules and give no quarter,” the captors had a right to treat them 
precisely as they might have treated the savages whom they joined, 
and that they might have put the savages to death upon a principle 
of retaliation. What is the language on this point of ai‘ Report 
emanating from a branch of the American legislature ? “ Retalia-^ 
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tion in the United States has always been confined to specified 
acets of cruelty. It is not believed that any attempt has ever been 
made to retaliate for charges so general as those exhibited against 
Arbuthnot and Ambrister, viz. ' exciting the Indians to war/ 
During the revolutionary war only two cases occurred of persons 
seized for purposes of retaliation, neither of whom were executed ; 
the case of Asgill, seized on the account of the murder of 
Hnddy ; and Governor Hamilton, of Vincennes, for specific acts 
of cruelty also. Hamilton was confined for a short time with 
rigour, and afterwards released. During the late w'ar, marked 
with some cases of cold-blooded massacre rOn the part of our 
enemy, particularly the one at the river Raisin, no such measure 
as re^liation was resorted to.” These sentiments, emanating from 
the Senate, were ably supported in debate by many members of 
the House of Representatives. 

We have laid before our readers statements strongly condem- 
natory of General Jackson; but they are condemnations uttered 
hy his own countrymen. We have not yet expressed our own 
opinion. The conduct of that general w'as powerfully attacked ; 
but it was defended with equal ability. We have examined both 
the accusations and defence, and we can come to no other con- 
clusion, than that the execution of Arbuthnot and Ambrister 
were judicial murders. We find in these cases irregularity and 
harshness amply sufficient to justify the excitement which they 
produced in this country, and to allay all surprise at Lord Castle- 
reagh’s assertion, ‘‘ that a war might have been produced on this 
occasion * if the minikry had but held up a finger.’ ” 

That the war so narrowly avoided was not produced, we sin- 
cerely rejoice, and W’e concur’ with Mr. Rush in thinking that 
this case afforded no tenable grounds for w'ar, and that our minis- 
try were justified in the peaceful course which they pursued. 
We repeat, that in our opinidn these unhappy men were judicially 
murdered; but they had identified themselves with the Indians — 
they were aiding not an English, but an Indian cause — they had 
deprived themselves of the immunities of Englishmen — and, not 
as subjects 6f Great Britain, but as individuals, they suffered 
wrongs which the nation to which they had belonged could not 
be expected to avenge. ,, 

In the preceding statement we have been compelled to differ 
from Mr. Rush. Admiring as we do, on the whole, the good 
sense and temper of his work, we would fain agree with krtfi be- 
fore we close. Fortunately this is easy; and we can ocn*dially 
agree with him in the following passage, the last that we shall 
extract from his work. It is a passage gratifying to Englishmen, 
and creditable to the liberality and judgment of the writer* 
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Speaking of the frequent and confident predictions of the im- 
pendiDg ruin of England, which are to be heard both in this and 
other countries, he says, 

** Predictions of this nature have been repeated for ages, but have 
not come to pasa. Rich subjects make a rich nation. As the former 
increase, so will the means of filling the coffers of the latter. Let 
contemporary nations lay it to their account, that England is more 
powerful now than ever shi was, notwithstanding her debt and taxes. 
This knowledge should form an element in their foreign policy. Let 
them assure themselves, that instead of declining she is advancing ; 
that her population increases fast; that she is constantly seeking new 
fields of enterprise in other parts of the globe, and adding to the 
improvements that already cover her island at home, new ones that 
promise to go beyond them in magnitude ; in fine, that instead of 
being worn out, as at a distance is sometimes supposed, she is going 
a-head with the buoyant spirit and vigorous effort of youth. It is 
an observation of Madame de Stael, how ill England is understood 
on the Continent, in spite of the little distance that separates her from 
it. How much more likely that nations between whom and herself 
an ocean interposes, should fall into mistakes on the true nature of 
her power and prospects; s*hould imagine their foundations to be 
crumbling, instead of steadily striking into more depth, and spreading 
into wider compass. Britain exists all over the world, in her colonies. 
These alone, give her the means of advancing her industry and opu- 
lence for ages to come. They are portions of her territory more 
valuable than if joined to her island. The sense of distance is des- 
troyed by her command of ships; whilst tliat very distance serves as 
the feeder of her commerce and marine. Situated on every continent, 
lying in every latitude, these, her out-dominions, make her the centre of 
a trade already vast and perpetually augmenting — a home trade and 
a foreign trade — for it yields the riches of both, as she controls it all 
at her will. They take off her redundant population, yet make her 
more populous ; and are destined, under the policy already com- 
menced towards them, and which in time she will far more extensively 
pursue, to expand her an empire^ commercial, manufacturing, and 
maritime, to dimensions to which it would not be easy to affix limits.” 
— pp. 392 ^ 393 . 
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Art. XL — Rcise mcJi Oesterrekh im Sommer I S3 \. Von Wolfgang 

Menzel. (Travels into Austria in the Summer of 1831. By Wolf- 
gang Meuzel.) Stuttgart. 1832. 

We had occasion in a former number to notice a very clever, though in 
some respects heterodox, work on German literature, by the author of 
this tour, who at present conducts the reviewing department in the 
Morgenblatt. Menzel is a man of acute, rather than comprehensive 
mind, apt occasionally to prefer paradox to truth, and in the warmth of 
political feeling to impart to his criticisms a tone of bitterness and sar- 
casm, which while it increases their interest, materially detracts from 
their permanent value. Yet though liberal in his opinions, and occa- 
sionally a little too liberal of his personalities, he stands in a veiy dift’e- 
rent position from the Bornes and lildnes, the present opprobria of 
German criticism. He is, we believe, a warm-hearted and warm-beaded 
man, vehement both in his likhigs and dislikings, strongly prejudiced 
in favour of certain opinions, but incapable of advocating these at the 
expense of honesty and truth, and ready to avow his mistake with fair- 
ness and candour, when a more minute acquaintance with the indivi- 
duals or subjects which he may have unintentionally misrepresented, 
has convinced him of his error. The views, therefore, which he exhibits 
in the present work may, we think, be relied on, so far as regards sin- 
cerity, at least, in the delineation 3 while his readiness in seizing the 
characteristic features of the country and its inhabitants, and his clear, 
easy, and lively style, give his book a very considerable degree of in- 
terest. 

The journey was suggested by the state of bis health. His critical 
campaigns had towards ^he spring of 1831 fairly exhausted him, and 
the physician prescribed for him abstinence from pen and ink and 
thinking, and a tour for amusement. Menzel thought that if thinking 
was to be forbidden, Austria would be precisely the place for him, so he 
set out forthwith, and this little volume is the result of his travels. He 
soon found, however, that men thought and spoke with pretty much the 
same freedom in Austria as tlieyUo elsewhere 3 he found intelligence and 
activity where he had expected ignorance and mere animal enjoyment, 
general happiness and content under those institutions which appeared to 
him so questionable or pernicious, and a national character full of truth- 
fulness and kipdly feeling. 

“ I bliall be greatly pleased,” says he in his preface, ‘‘ if tlie following pages 
contribute in any way to remove the prejudices which so generally prevail in 
the rest of Germany, with regard to Austria. This sound-iiearted and amia- 
ble people has now exactly reached the point on which Joseph the Second 
wished to place them; they have become Josephized, as it were, by degrees. 
And intelligence has made far greater progress in Austria, than people gene- 
rally believe or venture to say. In the outer and less favoured provinces, 
experience and necessity, — in the more fortunate centre of the empire, VCoding 
and scienti^c culture,— have been their instructors: — an education which 
neither the censorshij) nor the secret police have interrupted.” 

The first point on which Menzel was undeceived, was the idea of the 
rudeness of the Austrian custom-house officers, and the interruptions be 
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was likely to receive from them during his journey. On entering the 
imperial territory, on tlie contrary, he found them as civil as possible^ 
and sucb^ he says, was uniformly the case during his whole tour. The 
freedom, too, with which public matters were discussed at the tables 
d’hdte, ran not less counter to all his previous notions on the subject. 
A young Leipzig doctor who was his fellow-traveller had been horror- 
struck by some political observations made by an old man in the coach 
as they approached the boundary, prpbably imagining that before night 
the wliole party would be accommodated at the emperor’s expense in 
Salzburg castle, but to bis surprize and infinite relief, the conversation 
at the inn-table in the evening went so far beyond any thing which 
had been vented in th^ diligence, that his mind was entirely set at ease 
upon the subject. Of the beautiful scenery of Salzburg, he speaks with 
the enthusiasm which it never fails to excite in the mind of every person 
of feeling, and the beauty of the women of Linz seems to have made a 
deep impression on him as he passed. He reached Vienna on the 30th 
of June. 

‘‘ After passing the enormous suburbs, you reach a circus, half a league in 
diameter, surrounded on all sides by the neat and sometimes splendid build- 
ings of the suburbs. In the midst of this circus, which is covered with grass 
and intersected by innumerable ^alleys, lies the inner or ancient city, with its 
central point, the steeple of St. Stephen’s, towering over all. This centralisa- 
tion of the town, this intervening space of ^^reen, these suburbs spreading 
round it like an amphitheatre, give a regularity to Vienna, which relieves the 
enormous mass of its houses, and at the same time increases the majestic 
effect of the imperial city. This prodigal profusion of space, those sunny 
spaces between the old town and the new, and the roomy and spacious 
streets of the suburbs, suit well with the smiling aspect of the surrounding 
country, and the kindly character of the people. It is only in the interior or 
old town, that the streets are dark and narrow, but it does not amount to 
more than one-sixth part of the whole, and contains only 50,000 inhabitants, 
while the suburbs contain 250,000. The contrast of antiquity and novelty, 
of its grey weather-beaten palaces with the light and modern buildings of the 
.suburbs, is an additional charm. In this sea of palaces, one hardly bestows 
attention on buildings which would elsewhere have excited admiration; the 
individuals are :^sorbed in the mass. Th^eye, however, is chiefly attracted 
by the church of St. Stephen, the pal^ace and its adjoining buildings. The 
later churches, built in the time of the Jesuits, are splendid, hut I must con- 
fess disagreeable to me in architectural effect. The most striking thing about 
the palace is its hoary look of antiquity. Dark, long, and rather low, it seems 
modestly to shrink from notice, among its atijoining buildings gf more modern 
date, among which the imperial chancery is the most conspicuous.” 

From the aspect of the town itself, he passes to that of its inh'abi- 
tatits, and the gay and varied spectacle which its streets, like those of 
Venice, present in the costumes of so many different nations — the Hun- 
gnriah with his haughty oriental air, the fiery Italian, the depre^ed and 
discont^tited-looking Bohemian, the gay and active Tyrolese, the gigan- 
tic mountaineer from Styria, the Turk, the Greek, the Armenian, all 
wearing their national garb, amongst quieter costujjiies of the 
Viennese. 

The Viennese,, .while they are epipureans in pleasure, contrive to enjoy 
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jk tiiemseives with that moderation which leaves them in possi^astoii of tbd iiMtt 
^oellent health, and unceasing animal ^irits. The^ eat and drink well, hut 
you never meet with an English Falstafiv or a Bavarian beer barrel. The bes;^ 
lial and disgusting air which is so frequently found elsewhere in those who 
are passionately addicted to the pleasures of the table is never met with in 
Vienna. The Viennese are amorous and voliijffuous, but in Vienna you would 
in vain look for those physiognomies so common in Berlin, and even in FranC- 
fort, on which unbridled passion has stamped the look of crime and infamy. 
There are no brothels in Vienna,-— matters are managed in the dilettanti 
style, as in Italy ; each follows his own inclination, and goes on his way, smi^ 

ling, contented, and what is a main point, healthy In their manners the 

comfortable prevails over the showy. A stranger is surprised by the oddest 
customs, is at first ashamed to join in them, but in the end finds them per- 
fjsctly practicable. For example, I fouqd myself on a very hot day at the 
table of a Imron of very ancient nobility, when the amiable baroness, by whose 
side I was sitting, asked me in the kindest way, * will not you pull off your 
coat I now learned that the other guests had delayed taking off theirs merely 
on my account, as I was a stranger, until I should set the example, and that 
in Vienna nothing was more common whenever the weather happened to be 
too hot; — and I really found the practice a very comfortable one. The ptir^J 
only became easy and lively after all the coats were thrown off. This custom 
was common also at the tables d'hote.’' 

We particularly like the spirit in which Menzel speaks of the ptfets of 
Vienna, men whom, at a distance and before he had learned to know them, 
he was accustomed to treat with any thing but civility in the columns of 
the Morgenblatt, Grillparzer, in particular, perhaps the most talented 
of the whole, who has shown his powers as a romantic and his taste as 
a classic poet by liis dramas of the Ancestress and Sappho^ he had more 
than once visited with the most caustic criticism: he looked on them, 
in fact, as the poets of despotism, and the prejudice caused by this feel- 
ing blinded him in some" respects to their merits both as poets and as 
men. But it seems to be of the nature of his character, to retract an un- 
just and intemperate expression of opinion, the moment that the actual 
state of the case has been fairly brought before him ; and, accordingly, 
bis picture of the literary men of Vienna is in many respects the very 
reverse of what might have been anticipated from the editorial critic of 
the Morgenblatt. 

‘‘ Baron Zedlitz, and the still younger but excellent poet, Count Auersberg, 
happened at that time not to be in Vienna; — though I had known both of 
them before at Stuttgart. The celebrated tragedian Grillparzer, however, was 
to me a new arid most interesting acquaintance. Although I had treated hiiP) 
like the other “ fate-tragedy" men, harshly enough, in my criticisms, this cir- 
cumstance produced no unpleasant feeling in our intercourse. He seemed 
disposed to do justice to the sincerity and the motives of my critiques, im IhQ 
same way as I was inclined to do to the motives of his poetry, however dif- 
ferent they might seem to be. In speaking of an Austrian poet, in fact, yve 
ought to make dlowances, What I never can forgive in the case of. a lyfuHner 
Qr a Houwald, appears in a quite different light in the case of a V^iennese poet. 
When we consider that in Austria poetry, under the pressure of a censorship, 
is not permitted to expand its \Vings at will, and that, on the other hand, the 
example of the brilliant models of the poets of the north and west of Germany 
operated in the moist dazzling mann^^r on the youthful ppets of Austria; we 
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WMd nut woititv D)f« th«r i»?e erigipal only tiaimle^ pomody, 9^4 

9 f theif neighbours in the serious and tbe tragical. Ofillparser, iy|)9 
is ap Austrian ‘ out ap4 put/ baa for better claiips to be the ^chiller of btl 
cpHptry tbu) a Tbeodor ICgrper or a Collin ; but how completely was all bis 
ideal saddened, — what I'emained for his patriotic feelings, when he found that 
the idea of liberty was once for%ll to be excluded? He himself may not be aware 
of it, but to me the secret cause of his uncommon melancholy (for an Austrian) 
lies in the opposition between his situation and the natural bent of his minijf. 
Born to he the tragic poet of his nation, he is prevented from touching uppn 
the tr*ily tragic personages of history, from depicting their secret misery under 
the oittward mask of happiness, and must content himself with the creation of 
ipere ^llasions which upder his very eyes are caricatured by the wild apd reclLiess 
mirth of the Leopoldstadt theatre. He cannot laugh with those thatlaugh, and he 
dare not weep with thos^e that weep, except in a certain forni. In consistency 
with his genuine Austrian nature, he seems to consider it a crime to be a 
malcontent, so he appears to have quietly made up his mind to that sphere 
which he thinks remains open to him as a tragical poet. It seems to have beep 
forgotten by him that heroes such as Ziska, Wallenstein, Ragotzki, Tekely, 
Hoier, and Speckbacher, were better suited to his tragic talent than the A/i- 
cestve^, Sappho, Ottohir, apd the ‘ True Servant of his Master.' " 

As applied to Grillparzer, in particular, we have some reason to know 
that this fine-spun speculation is utterly without foundation 3 the choice 
of hi» subjects, we believe, hgs been dictated by his own prepossessions 
entirely, and would have been precisely the same had the incubus of a 
censorship never existed. We should have been disposed to think that 
in a country, where confessedly, even political questions of immediate 
and vital interest arc canvassed at tables d’hote, with 'that degree of 
^eedom which was sufficient to recompose the nerves of the Leipzig 
doctor as to his personal safety, no great restriction as to the themes on 
which a tragic poet was entitled to exercise his muse was likely to exist. 
The mistake here lies in confounding the intenior with the exterior go- 
vernipent of Austria. Beyond her own territories, and among those 
nations which have become attached to'tbe epipire by conquest or o|;her- 
wisp, apd in which her sovereignty is mainly maintained by force, tl^is 
minuteness and severity of the Austrian system of surveillance is at opce 
ludicrous and oppressive. The representation of a favourite play, or a 
harmless looking opera, becomes a niattef of state. But it is very diferent, 
as every traveller must have felt, in^tbe interior of Austria itself. Con- 
fident in the attachment of its subjects, which amidst all the troubles 
Vvhich have agitated Germany it possesses, the Austrian government is by 
po disposed to start at trifles wilbin its own proper dominions 5 

and we believe the idea, that any poet, fromVjepnato Saltzburg, would 
eveP he prevented by any interference of government froip writing a tra- 
gedy on pny of those themes tp which opr author alludes, and treating it 
according to the free bent of his genius and his conviction, to be utterly 
groundless. As for the often repeated observation that Austria has as 
yet produced no great original poet, we grant its truth ; ‘we confess we 
do ppt regard the Austrian character, with its calm contented epicurean- 
ism, as thf piost poetical. But we beg (pave at the same |ime to asl^, 
af this nmicnt, Austria is behind the rest of Germany ip |h.is 
reappe^ — p^hether the Ahnfrau, the SappAo, the Treuer Diener sm^ 
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of Gtillparzer, the Hans Sachs of Denchardstein, (whidi We remember 
ItHening to with the greatest pleasure some years ago la Berlin,) the 
Stem von Sevilla of Baron I^ediitz, will not bear e comparison with any 
of the later effusions of the other dramatists of Germany, from Hamburg 
to Stuttgart ? 

From poets the traveller naturally passes to players. There are four 
theatres in Vienna, and among the performers are several of distin- 
guished talent. The greatest of them was Leydelmann, now, perhaps, 
with the exception of Devrient, the first actor on the German stage, 
nay, in some respects superior to Devrient himself : Schreyvogel and 
Theresa Peche, who shines particularly in characters of a deeply roman- 
tic and imaginative cast. Of Fanny Elsler, who, at present graces our 
English boards, he remarks : If Taglioni be without a rival in the mere 
graces of the dance, she is far behind Fanny Elsler in truth of pantomi- 
mic representation. In the ballet of Bluebeard she displayed what may 
be called the graces of the terrible, in a way which few actresses could 
have equalled.** The leaning of the dramatic pieces, Menzel thinks, is 
becoming every day less romantic and more homely. Even the fairy 
spectacles are now of a coarse rather than an exalted character, and our 
traveller seems to prognosticate that at no distant period all the low and 
vulgar and revolting spectacles and tahleat^x de mceurs^ which at present 
disgrace the theatres of the Boulevards, will find their way to Vienna. 

A pleasing sketch of the suburbs of Vienna follows, from which we 
shall make a short extract. 

"Vienna is placed like a pearl set in gold, the surrounding neighbourhood 
is adorned with all the beauties of nature. The majestic-rolling Danube with 
its green islands, the fertile country sprinkled all over with villages, the near 
hills, which, without shutting up the view, afford admirable stations for viewing 
the surrounding panorama, and far off the lofty mountains within a day's 
journey, all these are beauties which few capitals will be found to unile. I 
unfortunately saw the Prater only at a season when it was comparatively 
empty; but I saw enough to perceive its natural beauties, its enchanting alleys, 
and the vast extent of its forest, sufficient to contain the whole population of 
Vienna at once. 

" The gardens and palace at Schoenbrunn are somewhat on a smaller scale, 
but still large and magnificent. TJie English and French styles of gardening 
are here admirably united. The thickly crowded gigantic trees, in all their 
fullness of vegetation, cut away to a great extent in front, but shooting out be- 
hind in all directions, form as it were verdant walls, which yet have nothing 
monotonous in their appearance. The colossal white statues, standing beneath 
their shade in fbng rows, notwithstanding their size, appear diminutive in this 
green perspective. The view from Belvedere, which crowns the height like a 
light Grecian temple, is inimitably fanciful and attractive. In the menagerie, 
which is concealed among these avenues, I principally admired the remarkable 
cleanliness of the place, and the graceful high-tory walk of the living ostriches 
.... I would rather have seen the rare plants of Schcenbrunn, but chance 
prevented my dhoing so. The liberality of the court, which allows free entrance 
into the garden to all, contrasts strangely with the system of exclusion adopted 
by the late king of England at Windsor, and with the restrictions which have 
been impend at the Tuileries -^ince it was inhabited by Louis Philip. This 
ebntributes not a little to the extraordinary popularity of the court of Vienna. 
Near fichefenbrunn lies Tivoli. When Jhe palace of the emperor lies dark and 
silent in the nocturnal shadows of the lofty park, this palace of the people, illu- 
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iMaeted lifcA mibk fttry castle, outshines the lustra of. Ae fbill moon, and t]ia 
wild r^volut^osary wtt^lases of Strauss, the thunder of the carriages, the ed^l^ 
ing current of the populaee, make one entirely forget that the ancient Caesar is 
asleep so near to them in bis palace. Tivoli is d Belvedere of the people, only 
some hundred yardafrom the Belvedere of the emperor, and from its beautiful 
site is to be obtained the finest view of Vienna. 1 witnessed from this point a 
sunset, one of the loveliest I ever beheld, and the night which followed was 
scarcely less magnificent. Tlie view of Vienna on this evening (the 7th July) 
had an addition^ feature of interest, for the great porcelain manufactory cau^t 
hre, and its dusky columns of srnoke were rolling in'fantastic forms round the 
town.^ 

Menzel had projected an extension of his tour as far as Belgrade, but 
the rapid progress of the cholera soon compelled him not only to ahandoxt 
this plan hut to quit Vienna itself, to which the fatal epidemic was ft»t 
approaching. He left it, be says, with the most melancholy feelingSf 
at the thought bow soon the destroying angel would descend above tbii 
sunny and smiling city, and sorrow and disease, and the selfishness 
which accompanies pestilence displace that tranquil gaiety and kindliness 
of disposition of which he felt the charm. 

The volume concludes with some observations of a political and moral 
kind on the spirit of the age and its probable tendency, in which, while 
there is much to contest, and comething to blame, there is also much to 
praise.^ On the whole, we have derived much amusement from this 
production. 


'Art. XII .— de Albuquerqucy Conto Moral. For um Portuguez. 

(A Moral Tale, by a Portugueze). Cin^ra, 1833. 12mo. 

When last we had occasion to treat of Portugueze literature, the subject 
was dismissed with a remark that 'the Lusitaaian Muses were likely to 
remain long without votaries. Our pleasure equalled our surprise when 
the prediction seemed to be proved false by the unexpected apparition 
upon our study-table of a Cantu Morale which we, in simplicity of heart, 
conceived to be a novel, or rather a tale of the species introduced by 
Marmontel, as Contes Moraux, and' once prevalent in France, and tbere-^ 
fore throughout reading Europe ; and gladly did we welcome the sup- 
posed attempt to naturalize in Portugal a description of entertaining 
literature hitherto nearly unknown in that country. We have said, 
" seemed to be proved fal^e,” for, courteous reader, short-lived was the 
agreeable idea to which the title-page of this Portugueze volume gave 
birth ; the p^eudo-Moral Tale being neither more nor less than a political 
pamphlet, or, shall we say, an Essay upon the History of Portugal, past 
and present ; and so little in the disguise of a novel, that we are as much 
puzzled to guess why the author should have called his production a Conto 
Moral as to divine his reason for putting Cintra on his title-page as the 
place of" publication, Avhilst the last page^pf letter-press ani^unces the 
fact of tte book having been printed in Great St. Helen’s, London. But 
these matters, how perplexing soever in themselves, are not points of 
VOL. XII. NO. XXIII. R 
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C toary importance to the general reader, or the reviewing |t|^ 
stead of speculating thereon, we must say a few words moi^ np6n whiat 
the work really is. And first for the so-c^led story. 

Some two or three generations of Albuquerques in Portugal and of, 
Russells in England, having duly, severally, and successively, married, 

S oduced children, and died, the two families are respectively reduced, 
e Russells to Herbert and bis mother Eudosia, and the Albuquerques 
to Don Alvaro and his daughter Dona Eulalia. The peninsular war 
taking Herbert Russell to Portugal in 1812, be is quartered upon Albu^ 
querque, when the young people fall in'' love, marry, and die, with all 

e )ssible dispatch, leaving an only infant, Gon9alo, the hero. Gon 9 alo 
ussell de Albuquerque is brought up by bis Portugueze grandfather ^ 
at fifteen be joins the patriots itv their resistance lo Dom Miguer$ usur* 
pation, and upon their defeat escapes to England, where he finds grand*- 
mama Eudosia, who takes him to Italy for the completion of his educa^ 
tion. The commencement of the Italian journey being the final ca* 
tastrophe. 

That so jejune a story cannot be the main object of the author who 
devised it, we need scarcely be at the trouble of remarking j and suspect 
that the said author has borrowed his idea of the narrative pegs upon 
which political or philosophical dialogues should be hung, from some 
recent periodical publications, since the * exultation with which he an* 
nounces that Sir Walter Scott’s historical novels are about to be trans* 
lated into Portugueze proves his own knowledge of what a story meant 
to delight the fancy, touch the heart, and recreate the mind, should be. 
We now proceed to that which our author has hung upon bis fiction- 
pegs. 

Upon the first few we find nothing, and in good sooth his reasons for 
sticking them up is to qs as great a mystery as any of those previously 
mentioned j bqt the later series support clever, and very liberal disserta- 
tions upon the history and present condition of Portugal, as also upon 
the institutions and manners of England. Dom Alvaro being an im- 
passioned lover of national history and antiquities, omits no opportunity, 
during their brief connection, of enlightening his foreign son-in-law 
iipon those topics \ and Gon 9 a]o is lucky enough to find in England a 
young Portugueze exile, who, instantly becoming bis intimate friend, 
undertakes for his behoof the kind office discharged towards his father 
Herbert by old Albuquerqc. The Portugueze exile is unnamed, and 
evidently nieapt for the talentod author himself, who, as evidently, has 
long resided in this country, and whom we might have suspected of being 
an old acquaintance, ‘not now for the first time teaching the British press 
to speak the language of Camoens, were not our conjectures turned 
aside by the information that all the translations of French and English 
poetry into Portugueze are executed by friends, and by the facti that 
upon occasion of an improvisatores introduction, the bard’s extempgra- 
nepus effusions are only described, not given. 

But W 9 must enable our readers to judge of the work for themselves; 
and as the^bistorical conversations of Dom Alvaro are not vciy intelli- 
gibk, save to such as are familiarly acquainted with Os Liuiadae, which 
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Herbert Ruesell is. studying when they take place, we wiQ give sow 
ftagments of a speech of the old gentleman touching monastic fratemU 
ties. He says, — 

The destruction of the Jesuits, who were accused of intermeddling in the 
operations of cabinets, admonished most other orders to occupy themselves 
solely in the management of their own affairs, and to expend their incomes 
without employing them, as of yore, in building, in agricultural improvement8| 
or in the purchase of libraries; because such ostentation of wealth 'might, iiti 
our days, draw upon them government requisitions, or citations for forced 
loans ; a species of cbntract which I judge to be unknown in your country, as 
being' only possible in states where the government at one and the same tima 
asks a loan and commands obedience. Never has the advantage been taken 
which these institutions might afford for tliq education of indigent youth; espa^ 
cially should the convents of nuns offer the most natural asylum for the redeft** 
tion of female orphans, and the daughters of the destitute poor. The PortU'* 
gueze government, which, since the fall of the Marquez de Pombal, has united 
to its despotism a spirit of avarice and of profusion, considers the religious 
orders that possess established revenues, only as so many mines, whence to ex* 
tract coin. » * ♦ it seems incredible how religious orders, whose basis is hu- 
mility and the renunciation of human distinctions, should have taken the place 
of the Asiatic and African cafnpaigns for maintaining amongst the Portugueze 
the spirit of distinctions of nohilUy. Our kings always distinguished the fa- 
milies to^hich bishops belonged, and upon them have fallen the rewards at- 
tached to important offices. I can assure you,,that the honours borne by many 
families now in the class of nobility are due to reputations acquired by virtues 
practised in the silence of the cloister, and to learning cultivated in the seclu- 
sion of the cell. It is always useful that there should exist an open road by 
which the classes that do not belong to the nobility may lawfully aspire thereto. 
• • • • 

To the want of such a road the speaker proceeds to ascribe the French 
Revolution, and the reader will, we doubt not, readily dispense with our 
translating the old gentleman's speculations upon foreign politics. As 
we think the writer has bestowed more pains upon the disquisitions of 
his own representative, we should gladly turn to the dialogues held \n 
England, and complete this article in the lofty style of political discus- 
sion. But the selection of a proper ex^-act does not prove easy. We 
have not room here to investigate 4;he difficult question of whether John 
VI. or Pedro IV. be the monarch bound. by the constitution of Portugal 
to divide his two kingdoms between his children, and therefore we are 
unwilling to extract our author s eloquent declamation upon Dona Maria 
da Gloria's claims. The disquisition upon Pombal, the ^ergetic mini- 
Stefr of Joseph I., whose despotic measures have been yet more virillently 
censured than the patriotism of his views has been warmly eulogized, 
which we thought would answer our purpose, we find to be immode- 
rately long, and incapable of curtailment, without wholly destroying its 
peculiar character of discursive reasoning. We therefore abandon our 
ambitious designs, and shall content ourselves with offering a specimen 
of our qjithor’s descriptive powers. 

“ They (Albuquerque and his family) reachecl the quinta (villa or farm) upon 
the Douro just as the hustle was beginning which announced the apprqacn of 
the great wine-fair at Regoa, whither, tm Uiat occasion, resort the greater part 
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1 the landed proprietors, and of the labourers of the districts producing trine 
2t for exportation, and the merchants of Oporto. At no other period of the 
year do me banks of the Douro present to a stranger so much to admire. At 
this season the heat is not overpowering. Hardly may be found elsewhere 
such admirable views, or so many hills uninterruptedly covered with viifes. 
Had there been as much skill and el^ance as there was luxury and expense 
in the mode of constructing the dwellings, few European territories could con- 
tend with^the banks of the Douro, either iu magnificence of buildings, or in 
agricultural we^lth^ and the natural beauties, whereby these sites offer delicious 
abodes during most seasons of the year. Here, between mountains tapestried 
with vines, are cultivated orchards of Exquisite fruits. Whilst by day, fig, 
pomegranate, and olive-trees, and thickets of fruit-bushes pleasingly variegate 
the hills, by night, tlie fragrance of the orange and jits kindred trees, as the 
lime, the lemon, the citron, and other fruits with aromatic flowers, embalm the 
annosphere from the moment the sun disappears, till on the following morning 
his rays dissipate the delightful freshness, preserved through the night by a 
dew, heavy in proportion to the vicinity of the river. * * • • 

‘‘ It is easy to estimate the influence of these sweets of life upon the manners 
of the inhabitants. Sociability is great, luxury in dress remarkable; the night 
is spent in sports, dances, and serenades of music, especially vocal. The ladies 
go to these parties, sometimes from distances of two or three leagues, led upon 
small ponies or mules, climbing roads opened by torrents of rain, not by the 
industry of man, descending precipices that fill them with awe and terror, for 
they do not familiarize themselves with these expeditions, though they brave 
the cold of early dawn, the noxious vapours of night, and often inclement 
showers. • * ♦ • The priests of Esculapius denounce these excesses as the 
causes through which the thread of life of the nymphs of the Douro is so often 
shorn with ciuel precociousness. * 

“ Herbert was about to witness another peculiar scene upon the Douro, the 
Regoa wine-fair, and all thereunto pertaining. %A train of cavaliers, with bag- 
gage, litters, and escorts of cavalry, appeared in the distance, recalling what 
travellers relate of the caravans of the merchants of Asia. Herbert hastened 
forward to see the entry of the deputies of the Douro Wine Company. The 
deeply submissive gestures of tlie crowds waiting by the road side to salute 
them ; a certain air of sovereignty in the aspect of these commercial kinglings, 
announcing them as the distributors of favours and punishers of any infraction 
of the immunities, prerogatives, and monopolies of their company; these are 
the first things that strike the disinterested spectator, the impartial observer of 
such scenes. This Regoa wine-faW is something more than a mercantile 0|pe- 
lation. Herbert, seeing sucli a display of power, and the civil magistracy with 
which the deputies of this trading company were invested, recollected the an- 
cient merchants of Tyre, clothed in purple, &c. &c. &c.” 

. Of course, ^Herbert goes on to recollect first the Dutch, and then 
the English East India Company, to which thoughts we leave him, and, 
finding no further account of what the operations of the Re^oa wine fair 
are, we were about to lay aside the Couto Moral and the jpn together, 
when we were struck with a sense of remorse for our ingratitude to one 
of the very few foveigners who appear to have really studied and under- 
stood, and to appreciate English institutions, Englisb liberty, and the 
English character. have not room for a long extract, and think# of 
the few short ones we can fyid, the following, with which we shall con- 
cltlde, is tidt the least gratifying. 

V E^ery kind of labour by which richa: can be honestly acquired is esteemed an 
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Ijonourable occupation, because wealth, honestly obtained, is that which amongst 
this pe(y)1e gives real political importance. Fair conduct, independence^ and 
polished manners, constitute the gentleman. Cleanliness, a certain elegance 6f 
dress suited to the age, a polite exterior, ever the offspring of good educatioii, 
these signs are immediately recognized, and need no herald to proclaim the 
class to ^ which he who is endowed with them belongs. Tailors, shdemakers, 
all whom he employs, acknowfedge the gentleman. (The word is given in 
English and explained, rather than translated.) If we advert to the spirit of 
liberty and of independence actuating the lower classes in England, we cannot 
but wonder at the public consideration enjoyed by every person who fulfils the 
duties of a gentleman. When it is intended to crown the praise of many vir- 
tues honouring an individual, no other climax is sought than to say that he is^'a 
perfect gentleman. King George I\^., at the height of his glory, was ambi- 
tious of nothing so muth as the preservation of tlie distinction which his man- 
ners had earned him, of being the first gentleman of the nation whose chte^,lie 
was born. * * * * All aspire to merit this title, and the aspirants pay no small 
homage to virtue, since they enter upon the path of duties and obligations, es- 
pecially with regard to the strict observance of promises, and both the being, 
and the passing for, men of honour. There is an illusion, a magic spell in the 
moral importance attached to the idea of a gentleman, which in England con- 
duces to the preservation of good morals and manners, beyond what any legis- 
lation has ever been able to effect.” 


Art. XIIL — Schriften von *A. voii Tromlitz. (Collected 

Works of A. von Tromlitz.) Dresden mid Leipzig, 1829 — 1832. 

24 vols. 1 8 mo. 

With the novels of countries where, as in Francie and Germany, the 
press teems vvith works o^fictioii, it is not often our practice to trouble 
our readers. But we conceive that an author whose prolific brain yields 
twenty-four well- written volumes vyithin the short, space of four years,* 
whatever be his native land, deserves to be generally known, at least by 
name. This, however, is not the only nor even the piincipal claim to 
notice of Herr von ’Fromlitz. 'Iliough we can scarcely perhaps call him 
a veiy skilful iioveHst, his twenty-four little volumes possess real merit, 
and for the most part take strong hold gf the reader s fancy. His defects 
lie in the conduct of his stories, ond in a scattering or difl'usion of the in- 
terest amongst too many characters. His chief excellencies are, a sin- 
gular talent for combining romantic interest with almost unprecedentedly 
close adherence to history, a just development of historical characters, 
a bold conception and felicitous exemplification of the "infinence of the 
circumstances and opinions of difTerent eras upon the human mind, a vi- 
gorous and often dramatic embodying of incidents, and a powerful imagi- 
nation, oifii fruit of which is the happy use of a slight touch of supersti- 
tion, and occasionally even of the supernatural. 

Tromlitz’s novels and tales are for the most part’ lnst()|rical> and by far 
the best are those founded upon the annals of Germany and Italy. 
Here he is at home, and complete master of his subject'. Wbcrkbe 

* Since this urticle was written, six more volumes, which we have not yet had time 
to read, have reached us, raising the number to thirty. 
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wanders into other countries^ his art*’ is less prosperous ; probably 
from less familiar acquaintance with the raw material^ to wit, the sii** 
perstitions, prejudices, feelings, and manners that are to be worked kito 
the finished article ; as, for instance, in the Lady of Mull, he betfaya 
considerable ignorance of the peculiarities of Highland nature. Hii 
Jutta — by the way this is a Scandinavian, we believe, certainly not 
a Gaelic name*— may be a very good German Witch, but she is no 
Highland Seer. Some of the short tales are modern, and these are de*< 
eidedly the worst. 

The first novel of the series we think one of the best. It is entitled 
Sie Pappenkeimer^ (or the Pappenheimcrs,) which was the name home 
^ the regiments habitually constituting the divisi(\n of the Imperial and 
Cfatbolic army commanded by Count Pappenheim during the early part 
of the thirty years’ war 3 and offers a lively flOd striking picture of the state 
of Germany during that disastrous period, which seems to be a favourite 
era with our author. Nor do we wonder at it^^ It would be diffi- 
cult to select another equally rich in all that is vmuable to the writer 
of fiction, so eminently combining marked variety of character and the 
violence of conflicting opinions and passions, with the capability of ro- 
mantic adventure and the lingering remains of the superstitions of an 
earlier age. 

But to return to Die Pappenkeimer, It is no small proof of skill in 
Tromlitz that he has known henv (o awaken in his readers a real interest 
both for the bigoted, savage and cold-blooded Tilly, and for the equally 
bigoted, more ruthless, and recklessly licentious Pappenheim, or that 
he long holds us in doubt as to which of the hostile creeds he himself 
professes. We should much like to make sqpic extracts from this pro- 
duction, but as we cannot afford many pages to Tromlitz and his whole 
four-and-twenty volumes, c we deem it riglit to confine ourselves to one 
novel, and notwithstanding our liking for die Pappenheimer, we give the 
preference to the last of the set, Miitius Sforza, But before proceeding 
further, we must warn the reader against being bewildered, as we have 
ourselves been, by the recolleetion of the only Mutius with whom we 
are at all familiar, i. e. Mutius Scaevola. The name of the first Sforza 
WM Giacomuzzo Attendolo, Sforza being a nickname, or rtom de guerre, 
pven him for his great strength 3 and when the bold soldier’s offspring 
became sovereign princes, flattery divided his Christian name into Giacomo 
Muzio, or Mutius, thereby satisfactorily proving the family’s descent in 
a direct line fro^i the Roman Mdtius. 

Mutius Sforza is a Neapolitan story of the fifteenth century, and is 
prefaced by a sketch of the calamities that befel the Angevine Kings 
of Naples, all of which our author regards as a just retribution upon the 
crimes of Charles of Anjou, his usurpation of the kingdom from the 
bouse of Hohenstauffen, and his judicial murder of the gallant boy Cotl- 
ra^in, the last Son of that heroic race. He thus considers the Angevine 
dynasty as in a manner predestined to crime and sorrow, and although 
this opinion be not referred to^in the novel, it may serve as an illustfd- 
tion of the touch of superstftion mentioned as one of his character- 
istics. 
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The' novel presents us with that portion of the disturbed reign of the 
Iwt Angevine sovereign of Naples, Joanna IL, in, which the able condoi^, 
tierq^ whose name the tale bears, playexl a distinguished part, and ad-* 
bereS to history with the extraordinary fidelity of which we have already 
spoken. The development of Italian is often as successful as that of 
German characters. The author has been peculiarly happy in pour- 
traying the good-natured, but weak, and above all, /s/zder-hearted 
queen, and that far more remarkable personage, his hero. Sforza, 
who, born a peasant, raised himself by his abilities, political and mili^ 
tary, to the rank of Lord High Constable of the Kingdom of Naples, 
and, dying at the age of fifty-three, bequeathed to bis natural so* 
wealth, reputation and troops, which, combined with hereditary talent, 
made him Duke of *Milan, is described by the hislorian of Naples, 
OiaUnone, as naturally frank |U)d very simple, (di natura aperto, e molto 
semplic€t) and this strangely mixed character Tromlitz has wrought out 
with singular felicity. He exhibits to us the roughness, the blunt 
speech of the peasant amidst the craft of the condotticre and the Italian 
statesman 3 an honest attachment to Joanna, in conjunction with a loyalty 
limited to the period for which he has hired himself and his bands; 
touches of strong and kindly affections, breaking through the hardness 
and selfishness of a soldier of fortune 3 and all so admirably adjusted 
and blended, that no one parf ofiends us as inconsistent with the other. 

The more skill was perhaps required to make us receive so uncom- 
monly mingled a character as natural, because its gradual formation is 
not placed before our eyes, but it is first introduced to us in its full ma- 
turity. The novelist has taken for his subject the later years of bis 
hero s life, presenting us with his struggles against the worthless and 
despotic favourites of Joaifna) his efforts to emancipate that princess 
herself from the degrading thraldom to which her unbridled passions 
subjected her ; his wars against her on behalf of her adopted son, Lewis 
of Anjou ; and his death. All this is evidently not very romantic, still 
less, perhaps, novel -ish ; nevertheless the narrative takes an almost irre- 
sistible hold of the reader, the interest excited being compounded of the 
different sympathies called forth by works of fiction and by biography. 
There are, indeed, love stories interspersed, and these severally interest 
Us 3 but the interest of the work by no means hinges upon them 3 nay, 
we are not without a suspicion that they charm us less in the usual way 
of love stories, than as illustrations of the author’s views of female cha- 
racter. The perfection of this he places so entirely in submissive resig- 
nation and enduring fortitude, that a small matter of tendhr frailty seems, 
in his opinion, to detract less from feminine excellence than any species 
of masculine energy. A few words concerning Sforza’s illegitimate and 
long-neglected daughter, Margaritta, may give as much idea as we have 
room for, of these episodical, though thoroughly connected and inter- 
woven love-tales and heroines. ^ 

At an early period of his soldier's life, Sforza had seduced Josepha< 
the daughter of his comrade Pietro, and refused the i*eparation of mar- 
riage 3 whereupon Pietro had prayed that the child of bis daughter*! 
shame might be the death of its guilty father. Sforza pursued his bril^ 
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HiMt career : Tietro became a captain of i-obbers ^ aud amongst bis nif- 
fiftn outlaws^ the penitent^ virtuous and feminine Josepha has educated 
her daughter. Margarittn> though employed by her grandfather^ to 
decoy travellers into his snares, preserves the purity and nobleness qf 
her nature unimpairech but her impulses and virtues arc all Amazonian ; 
and when restored to Sforza she accompanies him upon his expeditions^ 
and fights by his side. The conflict of her Amazonian pride against her 
love for Antonio, and the influence of that love when acknowledged^ 
in feminizing her character, are well conceived and executed, and if we 
have a fault to And, it is that she is not so much softened down to wo- 
manhood as we could have wished. No extent to which this effect had 
been earned would have made the revival of her combative propensities 
after her lover’s death less natural j but on the cotftrary would have ren- 
dered it only the more impressive. Her fl^sicalfecbleness as a warrior 
causes her to fulfil her grandfather’s curs^^forza being drowned in en- 
deavouring to save her life as they ford a swollen ^rrent, to encourage 
the reluctant troops. The unmarried mother spdpU the remainder of 
her life with the only woman more perfect than herself, Sforza’s quite 
perfect widow, Caterina Alapo. 

It would require great length of extract, or rather an immense num- 
ber of extracts, to convey, not an adequate, but a very imperfect idea of 
the manner in which the character of Sforia, or even that of his daugh- 
ter, is managed, since it is only as a whole that either produces its 
effect. We shall not therefore attempt it, but select a detached scene, 
which a few words of introduction will sufficiently explain. Faudolfello 
Alapo, (Alopo according to Giaiinone) once the queen’s reigning fa- 
vonrite, has been executed in tortures by her husband, Jacques de la 
' Marche. His only daughter, Constance Alapo, an impassioned but 
austerely chaste damsel, had married Urban Origlia, a friend and officer 
of Sforza, who had attracted Joanna’s notice, had repulsed her advances 
out of love for his wife, and been poisoned at the queen’s table, by 
Alapo’s successor, Caracciolo. Joanna only knows that Origlia bad died 
suddenly. Constance has left Naples with the corse, and the queen, 
driven from her capital and rendered unusually pious by the plague which 
is ravaging her kingdom, on rising from her devotions in a church at 
Gaeta, observes a new monument at which kneels a closely veiled figure 
in deep black. 

“ Joanna motioned her attendants to keep back, lest they should disturb the 
mourner, and stept nearer. The moTiumeiit was of white marble, sculptured in 
hta’rtlirf; two ahgels, a palm-branch in the one hand, a myrtle-wreath in the 
other, hovered over a sarcophagus, on which was seen a golden cup. This 
striking emblem excited the queen’s curiosity ; she beckoned to the sacristan, 
who was at hand, and softly inquired * Whose monument is this V 

“ < Urban Origlia’s,’ ho replied, but not low enough to escape tlie ear of the 
mourner. She arose, saw the queen before her, stood a moment irresolute, and 
tbefll with a respectful curtsey would have withdrawn; when Joanna, recognis- 
ing Constance, detained her. 

‘ Do I meet you here, Constance Alapo V she asked, with a burst of kind- 
liness towardsi the daughter of Paftdolfello, ‘ 1 am very sorry for you.’ Con- 
stance was silent, her eyes fixedly, but almost lifelessly, gazing upon the queen* 
Joanna, deeply moved, resumed, ‘ Peace be to his ashes?’ 
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** * The peace of heaven is his;’ returned Constance, striving for composure* 

* God grant his murderers the same mercy !’ 

These words blanched Joatnyi’s cheek. ^ Queen,’ said Constance, pas> < 
sionafoly grasping her hand and drawing her close to the tomb ; ‘ here, where 
repose the earthly remains of my husband, w»here the eye of God looks down 
upon us, I ask you, knew you of the horrid deed, or were you only a dreadful 
instrument in the hands of the ruthless?’ 

‘ I ?’ asked the amazed queen, hesitating whether to call her train, or justify 
herself to the unhappy widow. ^ 

“ ‘ Yes, you!’ Constance went on. ‘ You yourself gave Origlia the poisoned 
cup.’ 

“ * Great God !’ exclaimed the queen, and suddenly the whole dinner-scene 
was present to her. She turned to her train. * Duchess of Sessa! Tell me, 
help me to recollect.’ Thus she implored the hastily advancing lady ; * At that 
.repast did not Caracciolo compel to offer Origlia the goblet ?’ 

“ ‘ That did he !’ returned tli^^lchess. ‘ You yourself were to give him the 
death-draught ; so had he his revenge upon him, upon you.’ 

. At these words the ^eeu sank involuntarily upon her knees ; she was inly 
shaken, and had lost alHielf-command. *• I then murdered thee, unfortunate !’ 
she exclaimed ; * murdered thee unwittingly, for to thy last breath wast thou 
dear to me ! God forgive me !’ She bowed her head low ; long she prayed in 
silence ; then raising herself, * Did he curse me in his death-pangs V she falter- 
ingly asked. ‘ Did he curse me, Constance? Speak !’ 

“ ‘ He forgave his enemies;’ apswered the mourner. ‘ And even I, on this 
hallowed spot, I have prayed to God tliat he would not record this deed against 
you. But queen,’ she solemnly proceeded, standing like a saint before the sinner, 

‘ arouse yourself, drive the ruthless murderer from your throne, expel him from 
your palace, be the queen, the mother of your people ! Grant my prayer, and 
from this grave shall spring rich fruits to bless’our country,’ 

** * What can I do for thee?’ rejoined the queen, evading an answer; ‘ Tell 
me, Constance, speak but a wish ; let me in some small degree make good the 
ill 1 have clone thee!’ 

“ * My wishes, queen,* she replied, ‘ soar to a realm which lies further from 
you than from me ; where not yours, n*t your minion’s, is the power to grant or 
to deny. There dwells a merciful father, and the gates are open to eveiy pious 
soul. For this world I have no wish; my wishes for another Gdd will surely 
grant.’ She bent to the queen and left the house of God. 

“ Joanna stood, crushed, beside Urban’s tomb, her eye dwelling, spell-bound, 
upon the sarcophagus. * You loved him,’ said the Duchess of Sessa, half in 
sympathy, half in taunt, ‘ and your Ipve brought him death. Maliciously and 
treacherously did Caracciolo poison the cup, and your hand must present it to 
the man whom he feai'ed, upon whom your heart still hangs. Thus does he 
recompense, thus punish your love.' ” 

• 

Neither the dreadful discovery just made, nor the taunts ftf her kinsw^o- 
man, the duchess, shake the empire of Caracciolo over the more than 
frail Joanna, during the period com|)rised in Tromlitz’s Mutius Sforza, 
but it is some satisfaction to know that in tlie end the duchess, whom 
Giannone calls u?ia dpfwa terribilissima, (a most terrible woman) ex- 
torted from the queen an order for Caracciolo’s arrest, whfn, under pre- 
tence of his having offered resistance, he was put to death. 
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Art. XIV. — Umrisse zu Schiller's Lied von der Glocke^ nebst Andeu- 
tmgen. Von Moritz Retzsch. (Outlines to Schiller’s Song df the 
Belh ^ith Explanations. By M. Retzsch.) Leipzig. 1833. 4to. 

Sf Ibakino a universal language^ the graphic poems of Retzsch are more 
extensively known, and better appreciated in this country than the 
originals they are intended to illustrate. Poems they may well be 
termed, since there is both mind and soul in the productions of his 
pencil — deep thought and unaffected feeling. It is almost a profanity 
to apply to what is of so very suj)erior stamp the much abused and ill- 
reputationed word “Illustrations,” which remind us more than could 
be wished of the insipid, prosy, unimaginative tlvngs, seemingly manu- 
factured for the purpose of bringing down the works of a popular 
author to the level of the lowest taste aAd most sluggish apprehensibn. 
Were it not for a certain specious, yet for the most part mechanical 
execution, the pretty things of this latter des(j|iption would hardly 
pass muster at all, except with those who feel even their inaneness to 
be a recommendation, inasmuch as they require no exertion of thought. 
Few arc better able to dispense with the flattering appliances of the 
engraver's art, and to trust to the inherent vigour and raciness of their 
compositions when briefly expressed in ctutlines, than is Retzsch. He 
brings out the ideas of his author in the happiest manner, catches at 
the imperfect and obscure images of poetry, and embodies them to 
the eye in the language of another art. Neither is it merely in de- 
tached passages that he shows himself capable of following his proto- 
type passibus ctquis; but accompanying him almost step by step, he 
puts the entire subject into action, and dramatizes it to the eye. If, 
too, in some parts he fails to express all that the original itself conveys 
to the mind, in others ' he seems to elevate his author, investing his 
sentiments with fresh beauty, and ftepounding with equal energy and 
propriety what in the other is at best remotely hinted at. That Retzsch’s 
merit must be apparent to the most careless observer, is more than we 
dare to say — more than as his admirers we should care to say, for the 
compliment would be a very questionable one. Striking as his works 
are in themselves, they are not to be fully relished at the first glance. 
To feel all their excellence we must study them, and then we find they 
amply repay the attention bestowed on them. At so called effect there 
is little aim ; the artist is too intent upon his subject to be very solicitous 
about mere prettinesses, or to work up minutiae to the neglect of what 
is more important ; but he grasps the totality of the idea in a masterly 
way, and places it before us in all its energy. Yet while he never 
brings forward the mere minutiae that belong to finish and detail, he 
rarely neglects any circumstance, however slight it may be, that adds 
to the significancy of the representation. Whatever heightens ex- 
pression is duly attended to, not obtrusively so, but with a judicious 
regard to keeping. Bold and spirited as these outlines are, they are 
anything rather than hasty improroisatore sketches. On the contrary, 
they manifest consummate *study and reflection, as well as mastery 
and readiness of hand, and fertility of imagination. There is a healthy 
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and invigorating tone — an evidence of mental stamina about them^ 
which it IS refresliing to contemplate, after the feebleness and vacuity 
of our own annual school of art. The productions of the latter are, 
undoubtedly, prettier, nicer, and more easily comprehended withal, as 
exhibiting only external objects, and devoid of aught that “ passeth 
show.” Perfectly innocent of thought themselves, they make no de- 
mand upon us for sympathy of intellect or reflection. 

These forty-three Outlines — for so copiously as this has Retzsch il- 
lustrated a poem not much exceeding four hundred lines — will in no 
wise detract from the fame of him whose pencil has with kindred sen- 
timent and feeling imaged forth Faust and Hamlet^ together with some 
other productions of ^chiller, besides the present. This series is 
fully equal to any of the preceding, while it is peculiarly happy in its 
subjects, which form, to a certain extent, a general epitome of human 
life and social interests, mingled with scenes of a purely poetic or 
mystical nature. In ejthibiting the former, he is earnest, impressive, 
unaffected ; in delineating the latter, he combines philosophy with 
sportive fancy. It must be confessed that he has brought his pen to 
the assistance of his pencil, and has explained himself, wherever it was 
necessary, so fully as to remove all doubt and obscurity, and so as to 
let us entirely into his meaning. Without some such interpretations, 
subjects like those in Nos. 4 and 7 w^ould be very imperfectly under- 
stood, whereas now all their force and beauty are apparent, nor can w'e 
refuse to acknowledge the ability and depth they display. Many may 
perhaps incline to consider it a defect that there should be occasion 
for any verbal elucidation at all, since every picture ought to explain 
itself. The objection however is rather seeming than real, because, 
although mere objects speak for themselves, a composition ever so simple 
in itself cannot be understood intuitively. Eitlvsr it must be explained 
by previous information, as is the#case with historical pictures repre- 
senting events generally known,— ^or similar information must be sup- 
plied before it can have any definite* meaning for us. If indeed, after 
such preparatory explanation, the subject is still felt to be ambiguous, 
obscure, and unsatisfactorily treated, the blame must lay with the artist. 
This, however, is not the case with Rcstzsch, whose pencil has given 
additional emphasis to his own ideas and conceptions, as pointed out 
by him in his Andeutungeny which latter, again, are penned with no 
little power of expression. We are looking anxiously for the appear- 
ance of his long expected series of Ouflines from Mcebe^h, which, w^e 
have little doubt, will invest that sublime drama with new^ interest, and 
prove that he has fully identified himself with the poet's personages 
and conceptions. ^ 
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Art. XV. — 1. Storia diSardtgna, del Caviiliere Don Giuseppe Manno. 

4 vols. 8 VO. Torino, 1827. 

2. Vedutc di Sardegna, Fol. Torino, 1531. 

The fine island of S ardinia, one of the largest in the Mediterranean, 
inrportant by its central position between Italy, Africa and Spain, rich 
in the produce of its soil, its mines and its lisheries, and ranking as 
one of the kingdoms of Europe, has been till lately hardly noticed 
by strangers; and its history was very obscure when the writer before 
us undertook his laborious task about ten years since. This work has 
now been completed some time, and deserves to be more generally 
known, both for the curious information it contains, and for the 
enlightened spirit and the abilities of the historian. The Cavaliere 
Manno is a native of Sardinia, and has been long in office as a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Council, or board for the affairs of that island which 
sits at Turin. Ho has therefore had access to all the archives, and has 
enjoyed other facilities for illustrating the history of his country. In 
the first volume he makes his way with much caution and discrimina- 
tion through the obscure mythic ages of Sardinia. The Phoenicians 
and the Lybians are believed to have been the first navigators who fre- 
quented its coasts for the purposes of commerce, in very remote times. 
The Greeks came after: first Aristaeus is said, by Diodorus Siculus, to 
have come with a colony from Coos, and to have instructed the rude 
aborigines in the arts of agriculture. Pausanias mentions another 
colony, led by lolaus, who built the town of Olbia, enclosed the lands, 
raised temples, circuses, and other monuments, which Diodorus says 
still existed in his own time. The name of lolaus was mentioned 
with veneration by the inhabitants at the time of the Roman conquest. 
An Iberian colony, led by Norax, is mentioned by Pausanias and Solinus. 
He built the city of Nura or NoTa, vestiges of which still remain. 
Perhaps the curious monuments called Noraghes* which are scattered 
about the island, derive their origin, as well as name, from the same 
people. Strabo speaks also of Etruscan colonies ; and the Siculi are 
mentioned by Ptolemy as having settled on the Eastern coasts of the 
island facing Italy, where their name had maintained itself to the time 
when tliat geographer wrote. ' Lastly, a Lybian colony, under a chief- 
tain named Sardoy settled on the western coast, and from him came 
the name which was at last applied to the whole island, which had 
been previously called Ichnusa, 

Amidst all ^hese traditions, one fact appears certain, that Sardinia 
had been colonized by various races in times long anterior.to the history 

* These arc conical lowers, constructed of large cubic stones, whose sides fit each 
other, without being connected together by either lime or cement. The largest are 
from to sixty iccl in heigiit. The interior is divided into three dark chambers, 
one above the glhcr, a spiral staircase communicating between them. Under several 
of theae structures, burning places eud subterraneous passages have been discovered 
leading to other Noraghes. In some instances an outer wall of the same construction, 
ten feet higli^ encloses the earthen .platform on which the Noraghes is built, and which 
is 120 yards round. There are several hundreds of these monuments, between lerge 
and small, scattered about Sardinia. There are, we believe, structures of a similar 
description in some parts of Ireland, whivh country is supposed also to have been 
colonized from Iberia. 
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of Rofne. The Carthaginians were in possession of at least a part of 
the island, long before the first treaty between Rome and Carthagei 
concluded soort after the expulsion of the Tarquins, in which treaty 
Sardinia is mentioned as a dependency of the latter republic. Pliny 
and Pomponius Mela mention several cities, such as Calaris, Sulci, 
Olbia, and Nora, as most ancient, {tetustissimes^ already in their time. 
Several of those and other towns on the coast have been repeatedly 
destroyed and rebuilt by different people in the course of centuries, so 
that it is not uncommon to find on the same spot a Greek gem, a Punic 
coin, and a Roman inscription. 

Sardinia was the scene of bloody contests between the two great 
rivals, Rome and Ca|;tbage, until the year 515, A.U.C., when it was 
given up by the Carthaginians. After a revolt of the inhabitants 
which was put down by T. M. Torqyatus, it was constituted into a 
Roman province. From that period it followed the destinies of Rome, 
and is frequently alluded to in Roman authors. 

In the second volume of Manno, we find that the Christian faith was 
early introduced into the island, and a Bishop of Cagliari is recorded 
at the beginning of the fourth century. The Vandals invaded it, 
and under them it became a place of exile and martyrdom for numer- 
ous bishops, especially from Africa, persecuted by the Arians. It w^as 
reconquered by the Emperor *Justinian in 55^, and remained subject to 
the Greek Empire for a long period, though occasionally visited by 
the Longobards. In the ninth and tenth centuries, k was subject to 
frequent attacks from the Moors or African Saracens, who at last ob- 
tained and kept possession of it until the eleventh century, when the 
Pisans and Genoese united and conquered it in 1017. Muscet, a Moor- 
ish chieftain, reconquered it in 1050, but he^ was at last defeated by the 
allied Christians, and taken prisoner to Pis^. The island was then 
divided among the allies, the pWnclpal part falling to the lot of the 
Pisans, and the rest to the Genoese, the Spanish Count of Mutica and 
the Marquis Malaspina. Afterwards, the Pisan families to which that 
Republic had given large districts as feudal tenures, made themselves 
independent of the mother country, and the Pisans being defeated by 
the Genoese at sea, could never recov^ their supremacy. The isli^nd 
was divided into four jurisdictiohs, Cagliari the south, Arborea to 
the west, Logoduri north-west, and Gallura to the east, which division 
has remained till our days. The lords of these provinces, now become 
independent, were styled judges. Tlfe male line of the Judges of 
Gallura, the most powerful of the four, becoming extinct, the heiress 
married one of the Visconti of Pisa, and upon his death espoused a 
second husband, Hans, or Entzius, natural son of Frederic, who w'as 
styled King of Sardinia, though he never enjoyed the sovereignty, or 
visited the island. The whole of this period t>f the history of Sardinia, 
from the Pisan conquest to that of the Aragonese, embracing a space 
of about four centuries, has been till now extremely obscure and con- 
fused, though full of interesting incidents; and this is the part which 
our author has the merit of having the first cleared and reifdered intel- 
lijgible. ' 

The Aragonese, already masterp of Sicily, availed themselves of the 
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dissensiofifi in Sardinia, to gain a footing in that island, first, at the end 
of the ISth century, as the allies of the Judges of Arborea, against the 
Pisans and the Genoese; they were supported by Pope Bonifkce VIIL 
who by a stretch of Papal authority^ not unusual in those times, made 
them a grant of the whole kingdom. About this time the City of 
Cagliari, by a special convention with the republics of Pisa and Genoa, 
constituted itself as an independent free town. At the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, however, we find the Aragonese at war with the 
Judges of Arborea, the last remaining of the four judicatures. Ma- 
riano, and after him his son Hugo bravely defended their territory 
against the invaders. After Hugo's death, Eleanor, his sister, a woman 
of strong mind, married to Brancaleone Doria, w^s occupied, while her 
husband kept the field, in compiling and promulgating wise judicial 
laws, which have been known by the name of Carta de LogUy and which 
have remained in force to our days. The jurists of Sassari, then a 
sort of free town in the northern part of the island, had already a cen- 
tury before, namely in 131G, compiled a judicial code, both civil and 
criminal, remarkable for its equity and humanity. The greatest poli- 
tical offence, viz. that of conspiracy against the Republic of Sassari, or 
of its patroness Genoa, was visited merely with fine. Capital punish- 
ment was inflicted for murder, violent robbery, forgery of deeds, false 
coining and rape. In speaking of Eleanor’s Carta de LogUy Manno ob- 
serves — “ whilst I was peruaing these remains of an old legislation, it 
was not without a feeling of national pride, that I repeatedly met with 
this sentence : let not the guilty escape for any sum or consideration what- 
every a sentence, which discarding all pecuniary composition in cases of 
high misdeed, raises the laws of Eleanor above those of most contem- 
porary nations, where the wealthy could almost always evade judicial 
punishment, which thus Jell upon the poor with double severity, and be- 
came in fact an act of injustice towards the latter.” — Vol. iii. p. 127. 
These laws, enacted by a woman in a semi-barbarous island, four hun- 
dred years ago, have also the merit of being concise and clear, without^ 
redundant preambles, without exceptions, or quibbling. 

The Aragonese maintained themselves in Sardinia, though exposed 
t^^equent contests with the m>Duntain tribes, till, by the union of all 
Spain under one sceptre, Sardinia became a dependency of the great 
Spanish monarchy. As such, the island suffered and decayed for tw'o 
centuries under the Spanish Viceroys, in the same manner as Sicily, 
Naples, and Lpmbardy. The population decreased, as appears from the 
fact that the militia of the island, consisting of all tlie youth in the coun- 
try, which in 1588 mustered 30,000 foot and 7,000 horse, was found in 
1727, soon after Sardinia had passed from the Spanish rule to that of 
the House of Savoy, reduced to 20,000 foot and* 9,000 horse. In 1814, 
its numbers had increased to 25,000 foot, and 35,000 horse. The admi- 
nistration of tke laws under the delegated Spanish rule became relaxed 
and corrupt, crimes remained unpunished, and whole districts of the 
island, especially the mountainous north-eastern part, had shaken off 
all Bubjectibn to legal authority, and people accustomed themselves to 
settle their disputes with the musket. The Stameniiy or national repre- 
sentation of each of the three ordei^, nobles, clergy, and towns, which 
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when united, constitute the Cortes i>f the kingdom, becnme a sort of 
de^d letter* : 

In Manno*s fourth volume we find a more hopeful era beginning 
in consequence of the island being ceded by the treatjr of London, in 
17^0, to the Duke of Savoy, who thereupon assumed the title of King 
of Sardinia. Our author describes the improvements that took place 
under the new dynasty, and especially during the reign of Charles 
Emmanuel III. whom national writers have styled the Great,’’ and 
through the cares of his enlightened Minister, Count Bogino, whose 
name is still venerated in Piedmont as well as in Sardinia. This may 
be called the epoch of Sardinian civilization. Agriculture and com^ 
merce were encouraged, especially the cultivation of the mulbery tree, 
the improvements of the flocks, &c. ; a regular internal administration 
was established, upright magistrates were appointed, crimes repressed, 
education was fostered; besides the two universities of Cagliari and 
Sassari, numerous schools were opened for the instruction of youth, 
and the presses of Sardinia bore witness of the good effects of the 
system, by the many interesting and useful works they brought to 
light* 

Our author ends his history with the close of Charles Emmanuel’s 
reign, in the year 1773, avoiding thus the slippery ground of contempo- 
rary history. The events of 1 793, however, when the people of Sardinia 
withstood the attack made by the French on Cagliari, and repulsed 
their landing in different places, prove the truth of what he has stated 
that the Government of the Flouse of Savoy had gained the affection 
of the islanders. The sojourn of the Royal Family in Sardinia, during 
their expulsion from Piedmont by the French, made its princes better 
acquainted with the wants of the inhabitants, and the reign of the late 
Charles Felix has been marked by particular, care being bestowed on 
the affairs of the island. Already in 18!^0 an edict of Victor Em- 
manuel authorized the enclosings of common lands, which extended 
over immense tracts of the island, and were nearly useless. This per* 
mission has since been largely acted upon, and many of the enclosed 
tracts have become well cultivated estates, equal to the best farms in 
Piedmont. The Marquis of Villa Hermosa has been foremostf|n 
giving the example of enlightened agricultural pethods on his vuet 
estates. 

The King, Charles Felix, directed that in every commune or parish 
there should be a school for the gratuitous instruction of the country 
people in reading, writing, arithmetic, religious catechism, and the ele- 
ments of agriculture. Of 392 villages, more than 300 were already, 
in 1820, provided with such schools* 

The laws of Sardiniar were the product of various epochs, differing in 
the various Idealities, and often clashing in their spirit. Besides the 
Carta de Logu^ there were the Aragonese pragmaUcs and capitularies, 
the edicts of the Spanish Viceroys, and lastly those of the dynasty of 
Savoy. A compilation has been made of the best old laws, removing 
their anomalies and obscurities, ^and supplying their dedcieflcies, which 
on its completion was promulgated in January 1828, as a code of 

civil and criminal laws for Sardinia.’* * 
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« Tte waaiof intend conimunicatbn betwee»i tfae ^atioti^,p«ris of the 
island was severely felt. A great carriage road was begun in 1823, 
which, crossing the whole istend in its length, south to nortli, from 
Cagliari, proceeds by Oristano near the western coast, and thence to 
Sassari, ending at Pprto Vorres, the northernmost point, where the 
mails and government despatches are landed from Genoa. The whole 
l^tb of the road is about 145 miles; it was completed in 1829. 
About 6000 workmen were at times employed, and it cost the govern- 
ment four millions of francs, pare of which was defrayed from the 
king’s private purse. The northern division of the road passes over 
high mountainous tracts, and reaches in some places the elevation of 
2,000 feet.* Besides nineteen towns or villages which are scattered on 
its line, there are houses of refuge in the most solitary tracts, where 
keepers of the road reside. The people of the interior have now be- 
come anxious to establish at their' own expense cross-roads in every 
direction to communicate with the main one. The Siamenti or three 
estates of the kingdom, have also come forward with a grant of money 
for the purpose of effecting other high roads, leading from the central 
one to the eastern and western coasts. Two of these, one leading to 
Ogliastra and the other to Alghero, are now nearly completed. 

The beneficial effects ofbll these wise measures on the minds of the 
people have become apparent in the decrease of crimes, most of which 
arose, as among all rude uncultivated people, from violence, jea- 
lousy, and revenge. This was especially the case in the interior moun- 
tainous districts of Barbagia and Gallura, whilst robbery on the roads 
or in houses was very rare, and in many parts unknown. The num- 
ber of murders and homicides, which up to 1818 amounted in the whole 
island to the frightful number of 150 every year, had already de- 
creased in 1828 to ninety. 

The population of Sardinia is somewhere above half a million. By 
the test census, the men capable of bearing arms were found to be as 
follows : from sixteen to 30 years of age, 51,947 ; from thirty to forty- 
five, 45,648; from forty-five to sixty, 28,026. In all, 125,621. The 
people are brave, high-spirited, and generally hardy and robust, except 
in the unwholesome plains, especially on the side of Oristano, where the 
malaria fever prevails. Cagliari has about 27,000 inhabitants, of whom 
11^8 are students either in the University, or in the secondary schools. 
Sassari, the second city in the. island, with about 18,000 inhabitants, 
has also its University, attended by about 230 students. ITie total 
number of students in the normal schoolsy which are established in each 
of the ten districts of the island, is about 6,600. The principal towns, 
besides Cagliari and Sassari, are Oristano, Bosa, and Alghero, on the 
western coast, each with a population of 5,000* Iglesias, Tempio, and 
Qaarto in the interior, having each about the same number. 


* A series of lithographic views has been since published, (No. 2 of our fJst,) the 
desim of wl^ch were made by engineers employed in the construction of the 
road, exhibiting the roust interesting points of view of Uie interior of the island, which 
had remained till now a terra incognita for the world at large. 
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FRANCE. 

TfiE first volume of M. Michaud’s (the historian of the Crusades,) Correspon- 
dance Orient, 1830 — 183 J, has just made its appearance. The work, ismich 
is to extend to six volumes, will comprise the letters which the author wrote 
to liis friends during the course of his tour. The first volume includes 
the account of his visit to different parts of the Morea, and to the coast of 
Asia Minor, including *the Troad: the second will contain the letters written 
from the banks of the Hellespont, and from Constantinople; the third, his 
correspondence on the road from Constantinople to Jerusalem; the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth, the letters written from Palestine, Syria, and Egypt. We 
hope to return to the woik hereafter. M. Michaud is neither a Philhellene 
nor a Pliiloturk in his opinions; he has ns little faith in the regeneration of 
the first, as in the efficacy of Sultan Mahmoud’s reforms of the latter nation. 
When he left France, Prince Leopold was the destined King of Greece; M. 
Michaud, after relating the particulars of an interview with the late president 
Count Capo d’lstriu, and adverting to the entire failure of his administration 
in tranquillizing the country, proceeds to ask, 

Will King Leopold have better success! Nohody knows him here ; to the Greeks 
he will be like a monarch fallen from the clouds. He is not called to it either by 
recollections of the past or anticipations of the future; it will be difficult to connect 
the family of a German prince with that of Agamemnon^ of Cecrops, or of Agesilaus, 
atill less with the ideas and the interests which have arisen out of the revolution; 
Prince Leopold inspires no other feeling than that of curiosity; they are looking for 
him at Napoli, as you are looking at Paris for the Needles of Cleopatra, or the 
0i)eli8k of Luxor ; there is one thing, however, which may make his arrival wished 
for; it is generally believed that he will bring with him the proceeds of a loan of 
sixty millions; this is a great bait for the children of Lycurgus, and of Solon; but 
when the sixty millions are expended, what will become of the royalty which is 
now looked upon as a treasure, and will be then only an empty purse? Besides, 
nothing has been done to establish and consolidate the throne of the new comer. 
The allied cabinets have thought it sufficient to settle by treaty that there should be 
a king in the Morea, and that this king should come over from Europe. When I 
left Paris they were busy settling the limits o^the Greek territory; but there was no 
question about fixing the limits of the royal authority, or of the popular power, in 
other words, about constituting a government; this is as little thought of here, as it 
has been in Paris, Petersburgh, or London. The new king will come^ withnat 
knowing ou what conditions he is to reign, or^how he ought to reign ; he will have 
no other prospect before him but to be the continuer of Capo dTsirias ; he i^ust not 
expect even to be more popular than the president ; for in this Country, like many 
others, popularity is not the fate of those whose mission it is to restore order any 
where. Popular opinions scarc>dy ever support those whom they have raised, and by 
their extreme mobility they resemble those stormy winds whose fury always termi- 
nates by letting fall what they have carried to the clouds. Such is the fate which 
threatens the new monarchy of Greece.” 

• 

Let us hope that the experience whicli the Greeks have acquired of the 
evils of the anarchy under which they have been suffering almost ever since 
their liberation from the Turkish yoke, will dispose them, and es^cially ihebr 
inffueniial chiefs, to give a firm support to the government which has 
last installed among them under King Otha. The author of a very clev4r 
VOL. XII. NO. XXIII. .• S 
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liato volqme^ lately published uiider the title qf ^ Sketqbei is Oreeqe and 
Tuilsey/’ (and who, by the way, donfirms in every point the truth of M. 
JSlichaud*s representations as to the wretched state of the country and the 
people,) says that Otho’s arrival was ardently desired by all parties and classes. 
^^The Greeks look to him with enthusiasm, as a sort of saviour who is to bring 
healing under bis wings, who will apply a panacea to all their sufferings and 
distractions.” 

On the Sultan’s attempts to raise bis subjects in the scale of civilization, 
and the opinion which the latter entertain of him, M. Michaud gives us the 
following lively and sensible rema,rk8, in a letter from Kounkal^, a little town 
in the vicinity of the Troad. 

We frequently talked to the Turks about Mahmoud’s reforms; they never said 
award* Would the revolution succeed) Is Mahmoud a great prince ) God only 
hufWft was the sole and invariable reply. Nothing is more surprising than to con- 
trast the silence which accompanies the march of events in the East, with the violent 
and' noisy agitation of parties in Europe. Just opposite to where we are lodged 
there is a coffee-house, which is resorted to by the principal persons of Kounkiu6 ; 
we see them come, provided with their long pipe, and a leathern or stuff bag hang- 
ing by their side, which contains the leaves of the plant perfumed. Every one squats 
himself down on a raised seat ; the most profound silence is observed, and no one 
ever thinks of asking his neighbour what news ? How different from our coffee^ 
louses in Ifaris, and even in the provinces, where every one is eager for the news of 
the day, where opinions meet and are excited by opposition, where every thing be- 
OOfses a subject of agitation and of noisy conversation. 1 do not believe that the 
hundred-voiced goddess ever entered a Turkish^ coffee-house ; the silent Osmanli 
appears to trouble himself as little with what is likely to happen in bis own country, as 
he does with what is passing among unknown nations, if a thousand heads have 
flallen, if a pasha raises the standard of revolt, a Turk would not give a single para 
te know why these heads have been cut off, or whether the Porte or the lebellious 
^aahaS are likely to triumph 

*i Yon may judge by this that if Sultan Mahmoud is not seconded in hia under- 
taking by popular feeling, he is still less likely to be thwarted by any very hostile 
epi^on. Were 1 the sovereign of Turkey, and entertained projects of reform, per- 
haps I should like better to have to do with indifference than with the passions, 
•VOB with those which might've favourable to me for the moment. Indifference, we 
all know, allows us to do whatever we like ; it is never troublesome, and never de- 
mands an account from any one ; in a word, indifference is never of service, but is 
rarely an obstacle.*’ 


The first part of the first volume of the long announced Encyclopedic des Gens 
jfa MondCf to be completed in about twelve volumes, or twenty-four parts, large 
has just made its appearance at Paris, The materials for the work have 
been in preparation for the last four years, and the list of contributors in- 
i^iidea the names of several of the most distinguished men of the present day 
in literature, science and art, in France as well as other countries. The delay 
HI its commencement, in order to give it the necessary maturity and perfec- 
tklliy has allowed another undertaking under the title of Dictionndire de la 
Conversation et de la Lecture to take the priority in publication ; with this the 
Encyclopedic des Gens du Monde has nothing in common save their common 
prigiD, namely, the German Conversations^ Lexicon, The plan of the En- 

eg^pedie is developed at considerable length in a Discours Priliminaire, la 
which it is explained to be neither a popular, alias elementary. Encyclopedia, 
ebr a seiemt^ (savante) Enoyclopacha; but a work calculated for persons in 
active file; (gens du monde,) it is designed for readers of all nations; it will 
I* wvicien with a spirit of moderation and tolerance; it will be made as conih 
piM as its poposed limits will admit of; and the various artides will 
oeeapjT a space popof tiooed to their relative importance in a scdle of histcuri* 
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oal or ftoieptific unity previously fixed. Finally^ all the articles, are marked 
with the initials of the authors' names, the list of whom is given at the begin* 
ning. It is supposed that the number of separate articles will amount to 
SO, 000, of which the letter ^ alone will occupy one-eighth > (the first part 
contains 740 articles in 400 pages,) the publication of the future parts ^ill 
take place at short intervals. As a specimen of the work we select and 
translate a short article on a subject which is at present interesting to the in- 
habitants of the Engli^ metropolis, from the attempts that are maklbg to in- 
troduce similar establishments among them>* 

** Abattoir.— The abattoirg are places constructed for the purpose of slaughteriiig 
cattle intended for consumption. Such establishments are only to be found in' great 
cities; those of Paris, which were built in 1809, deserve to be mentioned as models. 
The incouveniencies which attend the existence of slaughter-houses in a city are 
well known ; besides tfie horrible stench arising from the effusion of blood in the 
gutters, as well as from the hot water used for washing the intestines, which diffuse 
putrid miasmata in the air, we must reckon the dangers which the population incurs 
from the animals escaping in a state of madness, after receiving an ineffectual blow. 
These considerations, which gave rise to the establishment of abattoirg, do not apply 
to places of small population ; for the sake of the public health and security, however, 
the slaughter-houses ought to be arranged on the same principles. 

^ Paris the abattoirg are situated beyond the barriers; they are five in number, 
and consist of a large inclosure surrounded by high walls and iron gates., in which 
there are stalls for placing the animals intended for slaughter, and courts called 
echaudoirg, where every butcher kills and cuts up the cattle that belong to him. The 
echaudoir has two gates, one by which the living animal is brought in, and another 
by which the meat is carried out to be taken to {He different shops. A ring fastened 
in the floor serves to fasten the ox, by means of a rope attachec( to his horns, while 
he receives a blow on the head from an iron bar. I he floor is made of flagstones, 
with gutters, along which the blood flows into a tub, when it is easily collected. A 
pulley is fixed in the ceiling for the purpose of raising the carcases ; and strong 
pieces of wood for fastening them to, while the joints are being separated. Finally, 
by means of cocks, the most ample supply of water, indispensable for such opera- 
tions, is obtained, 

** Similar ecftaudoirs are reserved for the pork-butdhers. In other parts of the 
building there are places provided with the necessary apparatus for the various ope- 
rations of melting tallow, and the preparation of the intestines and other parts, which 
forms the business of the tripe dealer. 

** Besides the advantages above enumerated, the abattoirs also possess that of fa- 
cilitating the collection of large quantities of different animal substances, such as 
bones, horns, hoofs, blood, (which is used in making Prussian blue,) glue and size, 
gelatine, animal black, &c. which, in the smaller establishments, are entirely lost. 
Finally, — and this last consideration ifi not the least important, — the surveillance 
which can easily be exercised in the abattoirs affords a security that animals which 
have died of disease cannot easily be brought into the market.*' 

" " " T 

The XIXth Volume of the great collection of French Historfan^, 
by the Benedictines, has just made its appearance. It is divided in to time 
series, the first comprising the historians of the war against the Albigenses; 


* To such of our readers as desire fuller information on the subject, cannot do 
better than recommend a little pamphlet lately published by Nisbet, of Berners’ 
Street, entitled, ** The System of Suburban Abattoirs and Cattle Markets con- 
trasted with London Slaughter Houses and Smitbfield Market, being the substance 
of various Essays published in the ** Voice of Jlumanity," — and to j^at quarterly 
periodical itself, which has been set on foot by* the Association tor Promoting 
Mtional Humanity towards the Brute Creation,” in aid of the laudable objects ^ 
that most excellent Society. « ^ s 

s 2 
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the second, the various contemporary testimonies selected from French and 
foreign chronicles, and the third, the collection of letters relative to the reigns 
of Philip Augustus, and Louis VIII. The materials for this volume were in 
a great degree prepared for the press by Dom Brial, the editor of the pre- 
ceding five, and it is brought out under the care of the new editors, MM. 
Nandet and Daunou. 

^ 

curious posthumous volume of M. Desmarest, the head of the police 
ui)d^r Fouch^ and Savary, from 1799 to 1815, has just been published under 
the title of Temoignages Historiques^ ou Quinze Ans de Haute Police sous 
Napoleon. It is stated in the preface to have been nearly prepared for the 
press by the author just before his sudden death last year. It contains a 
variety of interesting details, many of them new, relat^re to the various plats 
and conspiracies against the life of Napoleon, both in France and elsewhere; 
the deaths of the Due d'Enghien, General Pichegru, Captain Wright; the as- 
sassination of the Emperor Paul; the escape of Sir Sidney Smith and Captain 
Wright from the Temple: the disappearance of Mr. Bathurst; the mission of 
the Baron de Kolli; the negociation of Napoleon with Louis XVIII., through 
the King of Prussia, for the resignation of his claims to tlie throne of France, 
&C. Supposing it to be authentic, it affords some valuable materials for histonr. 

M. Casimir Delavigne has brought out a new tragedy, in tliree Mts, 
founded on Sbakspeare’s Richard III. entitled Les Fils d' Edouard, which has 
met with complete success. . / ! .■ 

— 


Necrology. — M. Andrieux^ perpetual secretary of the French Academy, 
died recently in the seventy-fourth year of his age, respected and beloved by 
all parties. He was the author of several excellent comedies. He was origi- 
nally destined for the bar, but was diverted from it by his taste for literature. 
He embraced the cause of the Revolution, and in 1798 was elected a member 
of the Council of Five Hundred; and after the Revolution of the 18th of 
Brumaire, a member of the Tribunate, from which he was eliminc by Buona- 
parte. He was, however, appointed Professor of Grammar and Belles-Lettres 
to the Ecole Poly technique, which he filled for twelve years; after the resto- 
ration of the Bourbons he was nominated to the chair of French Literature at 
the Royal College. 

M. Arnault has been elected his successor to the Secretaryship of the 
French Academy. ^ 


the Set 


French Academy of Sciences has elected M. Lesson correspondent in 
S^tiiSn 0 Zoology, in the room of M. Huber, of Geneva. 

.Collection of Mirabeau's Letters during his Residence in England, 
wefy punished in London in two volumes, 8vu., and stated to be printed 
from the original manuscripts, is denounced by one of the French literary 
journals (L* Europe Littcraire,) as a barefaced fabrication. The whole,/b»S 
of the publication is said to be derived from the fragments of six letters of 
]Mirabeau to C^anifort, written from England, and printed at Paris in 1797, 
a circumstance which is entirely kept out of sight by the London Editor. 

The same journal announces that M. Lucas de^Montigiiy is pi^aring a 
Life of Ulierabeau, derived fro^m authentic materials collected during thirty 
years. Some of the numerous letters of Mirabeau, bis father, the Marquis, 
and l)is uncle, M. Le Bailly, in M. de Montigny’s possession, will shortly ap- 
pear in the journal above-named. 
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Coray, the celebrated Greek, and author of so many works tending to 
revive among his countrymen a love of knowledge and of the literature of 
their illustrious ancestors, died at Paris in April last, in his eighty-fifth year. 
He was born at Chios iu 1748, and went to Montpellier in 1782, for the pur- 
pose of studying medicine and natural history. Having received the degree of 
Doctor, he settled at Paris in 1788, where his learned labours and his nume- 
rous publications have powerfully contributed to produce that lively interest 
which France has taken in the regeneration of his country. With such views 
he wrote his Memoir on the present State of Civilization in Greece, read in 
1803 before the Society ol the Observers of Man, as well as the numerous 
Prefaces which he inserted in his editions of the Greek Authors. He has left 
his valuable library to his country, which he had the consolation to see in the 
enjoyment of that independence for which she had combated with such 
heroism. 


The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences of the French Institute has 
elected as Foreign Associates, Lord Brougham, and M. Ancilloii of Berlin. 


The lovers of our national antiquities will be gratified by the appearance of 
two new publications hy F. Michelet, one of which is a tract of the 13lh 
Century, in prose and verse, entitled “ Des XXIII Manieres de Villains, and 
contains a humorous explanation of some of our ancient popular sayings; the 
other is ^*La Lai d’Havelok le Daiiois,’* a poetical version in the Langue 
d’Oil of a tradition relative to the first incursion of the Danes into England. 

A collection of models, in relief, of more than sixty monuments of Pelasgic ' 
antiquity, is now exhibiting at the Mazarine Library by M, Petit-Radel, who 
has had them executed under his own direction, for the purpose of diffusing 
and rendering familiar hy ocular demonstration the principles and proofs of 
his new theory on the caily history of Greece and the neighbouring c«||intries. 


After an interruption of several years, the Fhilomathic Society of Paris 
has resumed the publication of its journal, entitled Nouveau Bulletin des 
Sciences. 


M. Tessier, a distinguished architect and geologist, has announced to the 
Academy of Sciences his approaching^epafture for the East, where he is 'sent 
by government for the purpose of inquiring into the ancient architecture of 
these countries. His inquiries will embrace the art of masonry as practised 
by the eastern nations, and the sites of their principal quarries, particularly in 
Asia Minor, from whence the ancients received the ffnest ar^ most valuable 
marbles employed in their monuments. M. Tessier read to the ^d!lde|iiy, 
some time ago, a Memoir on the ancient quarries in the neighbourhood of 
Frejiis, and demonstrated that the beautiful porphyries that adorn the build*^ 
ings of the Homans, wlietlier in Italy or in Gaul, were not derived from the 
East and particularly from Egypt, as had been long supposed, but that they 
were taken from quarries on the shores of the Mediterranean. Near Frejus 
he discovered one of these quarries, which had been abandoned while in full 
work. Obelisks and columns traced out in the rock, were still seen adhering 
to it by one of their sides : besides, the renyiins of tubs, of vases aiid of pot- 
teries, indicated that this had been the scene of extensive labours : even traces 
of the iron dampings by which the criminals were held, are still to be seen in 
the rock, for it is well known that wqsking in the quarries and mines vfas one 
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df the severest punishments of the Roman laiv. M. Tessier has transmitted 
sll these docomencs to the government, and it is probable that our monuments 
will shortly be enriched by those substances which formerly conferred such 
beauty and durability on the constructions of the ancients. M. Tessier has 
ofiered his services to the Academy in the collection of such notices and ma* 
terials as may be required for the solution of questions in geology ; and on 
this subject it is his intention to make a trigonometrical survey of the lakes of 
Asia — an undertaking of great importance in a geological point of view. 
During his stay at Constantinople, he will also inquire into the state of the 
j^rincipal libraries, which are supposed to contain valuable materials respect- 
ing the state of the sciences during the first and fairest ages of the Maho« 
metan era. 


GERMANY. 

A new Conversations-Lexicon, in ten vols. 8vo., is announced for publica- 
tion by a learned Society at Leipzig. Promises are made in the prospectus 
of great improvements on all preceding works of tlie kind, &c. &c. 


A work of great interest to the philologist and the antiquary is announced 
fbr publication by Dr. E. G. Graff, under the title of “ Dictionary of the Old 
High-German Language,** in which the origina‘1 signification and form of our 
present words, as well as the family connection between all the progeny of 
the German language and the more ancient languages connected with it, is 
pointed out, by a complete collection of all the lligh-German words, phrases 
and inflections, preserved to us from the earliest times to the commencement 
of the l^th century, etymologically and grammatically compiled from the 
most ancient MSS. 

The author, in a prospectus of some length, gives specimens of the nature 
of his work, and dwells on. its great importance to his countrymen and the 
nations of cognate idiom. “ Not we alone,** says he, “ but all the nations of 
Teutonic origin, the Britons, Netherlanders, Danes and Swedes, will derive 
advantage from the present work : they will also receive from it an explanation 
of many of their words; and they aUo, thereby, will perceive in their language 
the genius of the people with whom both they and we have a common origin. 
On these accounts the appearance of the present work will be gladly received 

by these nations Or do 1 deceive myself when I think that this work 

will connect all the nations of our race in new bands of brotherly aflcction, 
when they are presented with the living proofs that the same ideas, the same 
sentiments, pervade and govern both our language and theirs, and that it will 
excite the determination to hold fSst by one another, as children of the same 
mother, when clefencG or conflict is needed against those who are of foreign 
blood f** The Italics here are the author*s, and we pretend not to determine 
their meaning. 


A new edition of Suidas*s Greek Lexicon is announced for publication in 
two vols. 4to,, finder the editorship of Professor Bernhardy. The text will be 
that of the Editio princeps of Milan, as being more accurate and complete 
than that of Kiister. A critical apparatus of various readings, corrections 
and illustrafions from the olde? grammarians and the works of Reinesius, 
Oronovius, Toup, Schweighaeuser, Porson and others, will accompany the 
work. * The Latin translation will be greatly improved, and a suitable Index 
and literary introduction will be added. 
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An important work, drawn up from official sources, entitled "The Prussiat^ 
Monarchy represented in its topographical, statistical and economical State> 
by Dr. Leopold Krug,” is now in course of publication, in two vols. 8vo. 

The first volume of a new German translation of Rabelais’s Works, by 
Gottlob Regis, has recently made its appearance at Leipzig. It includes the 
text of the five books of his famous romance of " Ga,||mntua and Pantagruel.” 
Another volume will contain an Introduction and Notes t he tr anslator, 
with the various readings of different editions, some of which hdWTdlllJr Very 
recently been discovered. The book is handsomely printed in large 8vo., ana 
a good portrait of Rabelais is prefixed. 

A new portrait of Ooethe has just been published by Schwerdgeburt^i 
which. In point of characteristic resemblance, is said to be superior to any 
that have yet appeared of that extraordinary man. 

A life of the German novelist, Auguste Lafontaine, from the pen of hli 
friend, Professor Grube|^(the author of the Life of Wielaud), has recently 
appeared, and report spe^s very favorably of its execution. 

In the Catalogue of the last Leipzig fair, the following translations of 
English books are announced as in the press: — -Brodie on the Uret/ta; Cle- 
ment’s Observations in Surgery and Pathology ; Lind ley s Introduction ta 
Botany; and Stapleton’s Life of Canning, Translations .are announced as 
already published of — Babbage on Manufactures; Brewster’s Letters ois 
Natural Magic, with Notes by Wolff; 'Brown’s Miscellaneous Botanical 
Works, VolV, Part I.; Christison’s Medical Poisons; Cobhett's Protestant 
^formation; Sir A. Cooper on Hernia, See.; Crofron Croker’s P. Mahoney; 
Sir H. Davy’s Consolation in Travel; Hope on Diseases (f the Heart ; Lander a 
Voyages to the Niger ; Lawrence’s Lectures ; Loudon’s Encyclopadia^ ^ Agri~ 
culture; Lyell’s Geology; Mackintosh’s History of England; Napiers 
tory <f the Peninsular War; Russell’s Pafes tine; Snodgrass’s Birman War, 
2nd edit. Besides these there are many reprints and translations of Byron^ 
Scott, Moore, Edgeworth, Bulwer, Sheridan, &c. &c. 


ITALY. 

The Milan Editors of the Classici Italiani are publishing, as a sequel to that 
scries, a collection of the best Italian Writers of the Eighteenth Century, which 
will consist of 136 volumes, 8vo. The eighteenth century was to Italy an age 
of revival of philosophical studies and critical investigation^ The names of 
Giannone, Muratori, Maffei, Genovesi, Filangieri, Beccaria, &c., bear sufficient 
evidence of this. We are, however, surprised not to find in the list of Writers 
of which the collection is to consist, those of Vico, Pietro Verri, and Appiand 
Buonafede. The Storia d' Ogni Pilosofia of the last mentioned writer, which 
has been in part translated into German by Heydeureich, is, notwithstanding 
its imperfections, the most complete work Italy possesses on the subject. We 
hear that Fontana of Milah is preparing a new edition of it. 


Pistoksi’s splendid work, 11 Vatkuno descritto, with etching^ by Guqrr^ 
which is beihg published at Rome in folio, has reached its Thirtieth Numbei^ 
It will contain a complete description of the whole Vatican, ancient and 
modern, with its multifarious structures, the great Church, the Pontifical Palao^ 
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the Museum, the Library, Raphaers Logge, the Sistiue and Paoline chapels, 
the Sacristia, the Mosaic works, &c. 


The Frescoes of the Campo Santo of Pisa, engra\ed by Lasinio, are pub- 
lishing at Florence by Molini. Rosinfs former publication of the same has 
become very scarce. 



lel Mb r^ien. the celebrjited engraver, died at Florence on 
the 8th of i\pril,^ge2r?3/^eared up from his infancy among the arts — for 
both his father and his uncle followed engraving and early initiated him into 
its technical practice, — Rafael enjoyed advantages that do not always second 
the impulses of youthful genius. He afterwards studied under the eminent 
Volpato, whose daughter he married in 1781. Ilis works are by far too 
numerous to be specified here. We shall therefore content ourselves with 
naming the Madonna della Seggiola, and the Tramjiguration, after Raphael, 
Und the Last Supper, after Leonardo da Vinci, chefs-d*auvrcp( the art, and in 
every respect worthy of the illustrious originator. 


at Florence ft hith 


Professor Sebastian Ciampi has published at Florence I hitherto unknown 
translation of th6 Moral Essays of Albertano Giudice of Brescia, by the 
notary Sofredi Del Grazia of Pistoja. This is the most remarkable and 
genuine monument of the old Tuscan dialect, and the perfect character of 
that idiom appears in it, without the slightest* alteration, as it existed before 
the time of Dante. The preface and notes of tlie editor are principally 
intended to show how little known, or rather how entirely unknown, the his- 
toiw of the language of the Italian people was l>efore the discovery of this 
Mo. ; 2dly, to determine, at least approximatively, at what time the language of 
the people began to be generally used in publications and literary works ; 
3dly, to show in what the peculiar meiit of Dante, and liis literary contempo- 
raries, consisted, as creators of the Italian language; 4ihly, to show the altera- 
tions permitted by subsequent writers and copyists of MSS. No more need 
be said to show tlie importance of the work to the linguist, the historian and 
the antiquary. 


Mr. Martorano, of Palermo, is publishing a work of Notizie Sloriclie dei Sa* 
raceni Siciliani. The first volume has lately appealed. 

Alberto Nota, the dramatist, has published an interesting account of the 
earthquake which took place in the town and district of San Remo, in the 
Riviera of Genoa, in May, 1831, 

T — — 

Professor Rosini’s new novel, Luisa Strozzi, in four volumes, 8vo. is ex- 
pected to appear forthwith. The epoch of the story is that of the fall of the 
Florentine Republic in the sixteenth century. It is embellished with portraits 
of Savonarola, Michael Angelo, Guicciardini, Cellini, and other characters of 
the times. 


Another Italian historical romance of the middle ages, entitled Ettore 
Fieramosca, by M. Alzeglio, son-in-law of Manzoni, has just appeared at Milan, 
io ^ vols. 8vp., with piaies from the author’s drawings, and is attracting a good 
deal of attention, probably from the idea of the author having been assisted 
by his father-in-law. 
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A new description of Pompeii by Fumagalli, of Milan, from drawings taken 
ill 1824 — 1829, in sixteen numbers, folio, is announced. 


The well knowji literary Journal, the Antologia of Florence, after twelve 
years of an honourable existence, was suppressed in April last,. by an order 
from the Tuscan government. An article, in the December number last, 
on the downfall of Greece under the Roman invasion, ^ith a slight allusion to 
the Austrian dominion in Lombardy, is said to have been the cause of this 
determination. The article had passed the ordeal of the censorship, which in 
Tuscany has been till now comparatively indulgent, and the numbei* in ques- 
tion had freely circulated for more than two months all over Italy, at Milan 
as well as elsewhere, without attracting a^ animadversion from the respec- 
tive authorities, when tiie journal called La Voce della VeritUy published at 
Modena, and believed to be under high patronage, made a violent attack on 
the Antologia, on the subject of the said article, and its general tendency. 
Soon after this the order for the suppression of the Antologia was issued* 
This step, which seems out of the general tenor of Tuscan policy, has made a 
considerable impression on the people of Florence. A subscription has been' 
made to indemnify the proprietor, M. Vieussenx, for the injury he has sus- 
tained by this act of the government. The Antologia was one of the two 
principal Italian literary journals, and was supported by some of the first lite- 
rary and scientific characters in that country. Its suppression will be felt as 
a loss. Such is the precarious ^tenure of literary property in a country sub- 
ject to the censorship. 


Manno, the historian of Sardinia, has recently published at Milan two curi- 
ous little woiks; the first is entitled “ De ^Vizi de Tettci ati,’' in the contenis, 
of which we notice the following heads: — Of literary men too young: Of 
7 oho remained always young: Of those who are too old: Of the rash: Of the pe- 
dantic^ the barren, the flowery, the jocose, the proud, the unjust, the mercenary, 
4'r. Wc find also chapters on the literati who arc exclusive admirers of a 
single science, on the encyclopedists, on the liberty of language, on the idola- 
try of language, on the rifacimento of old works, and lastly, on classicism and 
romanticism. The title of the second is “ Della fortuna dclle Parole,'* or on 
the good and bad luck of particular words, in which he tiaces how certain 
words once noble have become vulgar, while vulgar ones have been admitted 
into good company, words which may be traced to an historical or sacred origin, 
words which have usurped the place of othq^, words which are a perpetual lie, 
&c. The whole is written in a vein of considerable humour. 

Mr. Cigogna is publishing at Venice an interesting work, entitled DeUe Is- 
crizioni Veneziane, being a collection of th^ numerous Epitaphs and Monu- 
mental inscriptions on the tombs of distinguished characters Existing in the 
churches of Venice, with copious biographical and critical illustrations. It is 
in fact a Liber Fastorum of that famous Republic and its fourteen 4}enturies 
of independence. The Eleventh Number is just published. ^ 


SWITZERLAND. 

Necrology. — Madame de Montolieu, the authoress of Caroline Lichtjield, 
died at her chateau of Bruyer, near Lausanne, on the 28ch of December, 1832, 
after n long and painful illness, in the eighty-first (according to some ac^uots 
in the ninety-first) year of her age. 9lie was twice married; first, toM. de 
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Crousaz; second^ to the Baron de Montolieu. The reputation she acquired 
by her first novel, published in 1781, was sustained by a long series of pro- 
ductions of the same kind, amounting to upwards of a hundred volumes, 
original and translated ; a large proportion of the latter were from the Ger- 
man novelist, Auguste Lafontaine. She was a very successful competitor for 
the public favour, for which she was indebted to the ease and gracefulness of 
her style, the purity of her descriptions, her good taste, and finally to that qua- 
lity which is so deficient in the literature of the present day— her adherence to 
nature. 

Her son, M. Henri de Crousaz-Mein, who had also been long ill, died the 
day after his mother, in the same house. 


An important work, entitled Recherches sur les Poissons Fossiles, etc. will 
commence to be published in livraisons, in September next, by Dr. Louis 
Agassiz, Professor of Natural History at Neufchatel. It will be completed in 
five vols. 4to. of letterpress and 950 plates in folio; and, as respects the ver- 
tebrated animals, may be considered as the complement of the Researches of 
Cuvier on Fossil Bones. It will comprehend a description of 500 extinct 
species ; an exposition of the laws of succession and of the organic develope- 
ment of fish, during all the changes of the terrestrial globe; a new classifica- 
tion of these animats, expressing their connection with the series of forma- 
tions; and, lastly, some general geological reflections deduced from the study 
of these fossil remains. 


- ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

French translation of the Laws of Menou from the Sanskrit, by M. 
fiiseleur de Longchamps, has just been complete^ in four livraisons. The 
original Sanskrit text forms a separate volume. 


A Dictionary of the Mongol Language, with explanations in Russian and 
German by Professor Schmidt, of St. Petersburgb, will be published in 1834. 


T^ie celebrated linguist, Bopp, has just published the first part of a compa- 
rative Grammar of die Sanscrit, Zend, Greek, Latin, Lithuanian, Gothic, and 
German languages, in which he treats of the sounds, the comparison of the 
roots, and the formation of the case. A second part will, coi^ete the work. 


A second edition of Jaubert's Turkish Grammar is in press, in 8vo., 
with .eofrections and additions. 



— M. Garcin de Tassy has just published a Supplement to his Hindostanee 
Gltaniiiutf. 



LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 

PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT. 

From April to Jvjxe, 1833 , inclusive. 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 

1 Stadler. Dissertatio Theologica. 8vo. MonachiL Is," 

2 Haroaker. CommeDtatio in libellum de Vita et Morte Propbetarum. 4to. 

Amst, 129. 

3 August!, Versuch einep historisch-dogmatischen Einleitung in die heilige Schrift* 

8vo. Leipz, lOs. 

4 Arndt, Yiei’ Bucher vom wahren Christenthum. Neue Ansgabe. 8vo. Ss. 

5 Friedericb, Christlichc Vortrage. 2 Thle. 3te Ausgabe. 8vo. Hanau, 16s. 

6 Kritisciie Prediger-Bibliothek. Herausgegeben von Rohr. I4ter Bd. 6 Heitew 

8 VO. Neustadt» IL 7s. 

7 Sammlungen fur Liebhaber cliristliclier Wahrbeit und Oottseligkeit. 1853. 

24 Nummern. 8vo. BaseL Ss. 6d. 

8 Religiose Zeitschrift fiir das katbolische Deutachland. Herausgegeben von Seugler* 

1833. l2Hefte. Mains. IL 28. 6d. 

9 Neuere Geschicbte der evangelischcn Missions- Anstallten. TQstes Stiick. 28. 6d« 

10 Kuhimann, Katechetiscb-tabcllansche Darstellung dee Religions- Unterrichts. 8vo. 

Oldenb, 78. 

11 Psalterium Hebraice ad opt. exempl. accuratis.*expre8sum. 8vo. Halle, 28. 6d. 

12 Rosenmuller Scholia in V. T. in compendium redacta. Vol. V. . Scholia in Eze- 

chielis Vaticinia continens. 8vo. Lips, 18s. 

13 Engelhart, Handbucb der Kirchengeschichte. 3 Bde. 8vo. Erlang, ll, 10s. 

14 Enslin, Bibliotheca Theologica. 2te vermebrte und verbesserte A ullage. 8vo. 

Stuttg. 29. 

15 Tholuck, Commentar zum Evang. Johannis. 4te Auflage. 8vo. Hamb, 7s, 6d. 

16 Compendium Historiae ccclesiasticae ac sacrorum christianonim in usum studiosae 

juventutis composUnm a F. A. A. Naebe. gr. Bvo. Lips, IL 

LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

18 Beleuchtungen des Zeitgeistes. Jahrgang 1833. 12 Nummern. 4to. 5s. 

19 Miltermayer, Das deutsche Strafverfahren. 2 Thle. 8vo. 2te Ausgabe. 11. 2s. 6d. 
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7 \nT. I. — Rappnrl siir tvtat de litstruciion Pnldiqne dans 
(ftivlque^ pat/s dc I A! lona^^ne^ el parlii nlu mnait. en Prnsse, 
Piir M. V. ('oiisiii, Confseillor d*Ktat, Profcsseiir clc Philo- 
so})hic, Mtiiibii; (ic Tlnstitut et du Conseil de rinstiaic- 

tidii piibliquc. Nouvclle Edition. Paris. 8vo. 

Iv (uir last niinibii wo gave an account of the valuable work 
io.ii'.ded on tlie observations of MM, de Beaumont and de 
M'ocqtieville, ibe (ommissioners sent by the French govern- 
ment to iiH^iure into tl'C Penitentiary s}'^tem established in some 
of the slates of tli(3 Norllj American Union. The Report of 
M. \'i( tor G)nsiii is the result of a .similar sciejitiflc or legisla- 
lise mission, and on a subject eveiPinorc important than the 
sNstem of It'gal punishments. Tlie iirst part of it contains a 
sketch of llie entire .system of education, both learned and popu- 
lar, in the free citv of Frankfort on the Main, the Grand Duchy 
of Sa\('A\ eimar, and the kingdom of Saxoii} : the second part 
eompr('l)ends a detailed account of the general organization of 
national etlncatif)n in Prussia, of the aiUli(»rities by which it is 
regulated and eonti oiled, and tlic funds from which its expenses 
are defiau'd. 'Idie public education of Prussia consists of three 
degree s : 1. Piimary or elementary instruction, destined for chil- 
drt 11 el the lower and middle oiders. C. Secondary instruction, 
comiimmcaled in sc hools called puj/fnndsia, .b The higlicst in- 
strudion, communicated iu the uuiveisities. Tlie first of these 
])ai Is relating to the primary instruction, M. Cousin has com- 
•pleted in ihe publi^heil report; or? the two other branches he 
promises another rc]K)rl of equal extent with the first. In the 
|nx\scnt at tide we do not propo.se to follow M. Cousin through 
all the details of the various cslublishments and metliods of edu- 
cation which he describes, however interesting and impoitan^ 
they mav be, as it would be impossible to gl\e a distinct and 
char impiession of them in the limited space at t>vir command; 
we shall iherefort' confiiu^ ourselves to tlie kingdom of Prussia, 
and gl\e a gcueial vii xv of the adiwnahle system •of educa- 
tion established in that .stale j after \a Inch, we shall ofler some 
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remniks on the sulycct of national cdiicalioii as applicable to 
(xir own coiiiitiy. 

In Prussia, in tlie \ear ISP), a minister of stale was created 
by the name of minister of pithHc insirticlioti, of ecclesiastienl and 
medical affairs. Mis depai tinenl embraces tbe superintendence 
of the national education, the religions establisliinent, the secon- 
dar\ iiiedieal schools, all institutions relating to ])iiblic health, 
and all •scientific institutions, as academies, libraries, botanical 
gauicns, museums, &.c. ; every thing, in short, which belongs to 
tiu moial and intellectual advancement of the people. This 
minister is the head of a council or hoan^ consisting of three 
‘'Cclions; vi/. an ('cclesiastical section, compose d of thirteen per- 
sons, of whom some are lay, but the majoiity are clerical, with 
oni' luiman Catholic ; ;i section of public instruction, comj)osed 
of twt'Ke persons, chielly laynen ; and a section of medicine, 
<'onsisi,iio of eight members. All the members of this conned 
aH‘ paid; thus the diuctor or chairman of the, section of public 
insfrnrtlon has a salary of oOOO thalcis (7()t)/.); four other mmu- 
bers a s,dar\ of :)(K)0 lhaleis (dbO/.),; seven, fiom COOO to 2b()0 
thalci s (:)()()/. to :]7o/.) '.riie same poison may bi; member of 
two s(’ctions at tin* same fime ; thus, nine persons are members 
both of tin* ecclesiastical section and ol* that of public instruc- 
tion ; but in that (’asc he onlv leceiva's one salarv. 'I’lui section 
of pnbli(’ instiiiction meets twice a week, the direc tor in the 
chair ; and tin* bnsnu'ss is transacted by the whole boanl. Sonie- 
tinn liowever, special reports are made to tin* minister by some 
of file comicillor^. J’^uch of the sections has an establishment 
of besides the oflieia! establishment belonging to the 

imms|( i. TIk 5 entire exjx iisc of th(! (h^paitment, including tin: 
*:danrs of the ('onncillors is S(),(>]0 thah'rs a-year ( P2,18()/.) 

In ord< I to imdmstand the airangrment of tlit* national ( dnea- 
tion, it in cessai v tti explah'i the lenilorial division of Ibn.ssia, 
ns iIh- r)i)c is adajiled to the other. I^rnssia is divided into ten 
pro\iiicos, viz. Pastern and Western Prussia, Posen, Pomerania, 
Ibandcnlmi!^ Sihisia, Saxofiy, Westphalia, Cleves, and Lower 
Iildiie. Ivach of these pi evinces is divided into regencies, called 
/u'g/cr/o/gv- eorresponding to our connlies ; i*acli re- 
genrv js divided into circles (hreise), and each circle is divided 
into ciannntncs {( iemeinden), corresponding to onr parishes. 
Nearly rv ci yjirovince lue- its university ; liast and \\Vst Prussia, 
and the dnciry of Posen, which border on one another, have the 
imiv< isity of KJinigsbeig ; INimerania that of Creifswald ; Si- 
It'sia that #1 IJreslan ; Saxbny lliat of Halle ; Ibandeiibmg tliat 
of Perlin ; Westplialia llie imperfect university, railed the aca- 
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demy of Mnnster; llic Iili(mish provinces that of Bonn. Each 
of these universities has its authorities named hy itself, under the 
superintendence of an oftieer appointed by the minister of public 
instruction, called rural or in the old universities. This office is 
always entrusted to a person of importance in the province ; and 
althougli the appointment is considered as a mark of honour, it 
is accompanu d witli a certain salary. All communication bc- 
tweiMi the universities and the iniinstev is carried on through the 
inodiuni of this oflicei ; and no provincial or local authority has 
the right of interfering with the cstaldishmcnts for the higher 
instruction. • 

Tliis however is not the rase with the other two degrees of 
edm alion, which are considered as beh)nging in great part to 
the local authorities. Eve ry province is under the control of a 
suprenu' president [O/wrprasidctit), who is at the head of a body 
dependent on tl»e central department of public instruction, and 
oiganised on tlu^ same plan, called the proviurial consistory. 
Tills body, like the cential council, is disided into three sections ; 
the hist for e('clesiastical affairs, or consistory propf^rly so called ; 
the second for public instruction, called the school-board {Sc/iu/~ 
rol/coiuuf ] ; tht‘ third for affairs relating to pul)li(‘ health, called 
the medical lioaid. All tlio members of this piovincial consis- 
torv are paid, and are named dinM'tly by minister of public 
instruction ; the supreme' j)ia‘si(lenl of the pro\ime is chairman 
both of tilt' i'ntii<‘ liotly and t'aeh of tht' sections, and ho cor- 
rt'sponcls with the minisU'r of puidlc instruction. 'Idns coircspon- 
dent'e howe\t'r is iu)l of much imporUmre. and is only intended 
to maintain the comiexion belwt'en the tlitlurent parts oi iho 
adiniiij^tralion ; as in fact tiic whole aullioiivy is in the hands of 
the coU'-idoiA, each section of wliich tielihei ates separately, and 
dt'cides every tiling liy a majority of voices. Tlie SchulroUr^unn 
or sehool-hoard lias the mtmagt'iffent i>l the secoiuiary insliiic- 
lion in the mIioIc jirovince, and all tlie higher parts ol the pri- 
mary.instrnction, such as the pro^ymuasia or jireparatorv gym- 
nasia, the nppi'r town schools, {\\?d Xhv seminaries ftir teaching 
the masters of the primary scliools. Attached fo this body is a 
board of examiners, gent rally composed of jn’ofessors of the 
imiversity in the province, who examine the pupils of the gym- 
nasia before their admission into the university, and the candi- 
dates for th<^ situations of teachers in the gymnasia. This hoard 
of examiners forms the eonnerting link betwc'cTi tlie eslalilish- 
nu iits of llu' higlu r and secondary inslrnction. 

\V <miow proceed to explain tlu^ urrangenu'iil oUthe primary 
instruction. Every circle, as we before slated, is divided into 



£ taMM j ^d’ ettiib i3>oasdlHne is fMrovided with a school, pf 
tli^'pastPv'or cuntte’of the ^ifaKse is idineietisr, together 
srith'-a leontniittae of > did^prificipal persaiitt of the commune, 
etlivtiSeiu/bQrttSndt^ in'- ^ ct^ eommui^, %hei‘e there are 
Mve^ pratsarjr Mhoida^^lKiSt is* higher board, composed of the 
aMigiitnites, wyck^eaeitSims ^ general sttjpeiiht^dence over the 
MVieral cmAmitteM. ‘Moreover, in the elnef place of the circle 
dMire ifatiedier inspector, whose authority extends over all the 
sahools Of the ekele^ and wtio corresponds with the local officers. 
'Itristas well as the loctd inspector is almost always an eccle- 
sias^, 4^ after these two Officma the authority of the civil ad- 
ministration corameaKes. rnie school-inspector of each circle 
corresponds with the government or council of each regency or 
department through the meditm of Its president. One of the 
members of this council is an officer called Schulrath, paid as 
well as his colleagms, and specially charged with the siiperin- 
tmidence of the primary schools ; this officer connects the public 
kit^uction with the regular administration of the department, 
beje^ oit the one hand named on the presentation of the minister 
of public instruction, and on the other 1)eIonging by virtue of hM 
office to the local govemineiit council, and thus being in re^ 
tion with the minister of the interior. The Schulrath makes 
reports to the council, whhffi derides by the majority of votes. 
He also inspects the schools ; awakens and stimulates the zeal 
of the inspectors, the committees, and the schoolmasters : all the 
inferior and superior inspectors correspond with him, and he 
carries on, through the medium of the president of the council 
of the department, all the correspondence relative to the schools, 
with the higher authorities, such as the provincial consistory, 
and the minister of public instruction : he is in fact the real 
manager of the primaiy instruction in each department. It will 
be observed, therefore, that th* details of the primary schools, to 
which we now limit our attendon, are in Prussia left to the 
management of the local authorims, while the central government 
exercises everywhere a general, superintendence. 

* Having given this account of the place which the popular or 
primary instruction occupies in the Prussian system, we shall 
Aew proceed to explain its character, objects, and operation. 

All parents in I^ussia are bound by law to send their children 
# ffie public elementary schools, or to satisfy the authorities that 
education* is sufficiently provided for at home. This regu- 
felMKil is of considerable antiquity ; it was confirmed by Frederic 
j|769,tmd was iq^vodneed intd the Prussian Landrecht 
in 1794, and finally it was ^opted in the law of 1819, 



Vhich toms Oi? 

obl^ation in qneatio^ exl^ c^ty^iiQ: 
but to all peraona pQiiy*^;4^y)i^)^bi^ m9i^ 

facttirers and luaste^of sppra^w^t ^ 
both se&es frou^ tbc^br 7 fb to tbeir, ^ 

a-year tbe school ooiuoaitteo and t^.flUWieil^ 
a list, of the cbildjrOti in their district, wb<Mke |MM*^ts 
vide for their. education, and.requis^ Ut^nidbinco of 
are vdtHin the prescribed ^e. atteuclaiicc is d|#pcin^ 

with, if satisfaction is given . thft . ^he <^ildroh :>viU tie.|>rcfic^ 
instructed elsewhere.; but. the parents .are neyf^rtfaelessAo^jO^^^ 
contribute to the schtfoi to which d^Irnr^bihlr^ .WPuld naliMh^ 
belong. Lists of attendance kept bj the .8cfao^]itaastef-e|!0.^di^ 
liyered every fortpight to the i^Mhool coqiniittee. . 
facilitate the regular attendance of tbe childreni and^ not ,1^^^ 
gather to deprive tbe parents their, assistance, .the bouirsiol 
lessons in the elenientaf||sc^ools iare, arranged jn such o mauner 
as to leave the children every day ^soqae hours for domcntic^la? 
hours. The schoolmasters are prohibited by severe nenaUies 
frpm employing their schcdars in household work. .The schopla 
ate closed on Sundays ; but the evenings, after divine service 
and the catechism, may be devotC|l..to gymnastic, exercises* 
Care is taken to enable poor pardj^ to obey the Is^, by pror 
viding their children with books and clothes. It is to be hoped, 
(says the law,) that facilities and assistance of this kind,' ;the 
moral and religious influence of the clergymen, and the good- 
advice of the members of the school comiqittees and the muuH 
cipal authorities, will cause the people gradually to appreciate, 
the advantage of good elementary education, and will di^^!!^! 
among young persons the desire of obtaining knowledge, whicl| 
will lead them to seek it of their own accord.*’ If, however, 
parents omit to send their cbildrep*to school, the clergyipau is 
first to acquaint them with the importance of tbe duty which 
they neglect; and if bis exhortWCn is not suMcient, the school 
committee may summon them auji remonstrate with them se- 
verely. The only excuses admitted are a certificate of ill health 
by a medical n)an, the absence of, the children with their pa- 
rents, or the want of clothes. . If alt remonstrances fail, the 
children may be taken to school by ^ a ppllcenian, or the parents, 
guardians or masters brought before the committee, and fined 
or imprisoned in default of peymcnl;, or condemned tp bard' 
labour for the benefit of the conimpne. These punisfamentf^ 
may be increased up to certain liqj^it for successive infractic^ 
of die law. Whenever the^parepts ^are eppdemned^ im|wisp|]i^ 

ment or hard labour, care^^p^to be taken that their children afe 

' a , 
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niot abandoned daring the term of their punishment. Parents 
who neglect this duty to their children are to lose all claim to 
pecuniary relief from the public, except allowance for in- 
struction^ which however i» not to passthrough their hands. 
They are likewise declareci incapable of filling any municipal 
office in their commune. If all punishments fail, a guardian 
is to be allotted to children, and a co-guardian to wards, in order 
^cially to watcif over their education. Both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic ministers are emoined to exhort parents to send 
their children reguktiy to school; and they are prohibited from 
admitting any children to the examinations fqf confirmation and 
communion, who do not produce certificates showing that they 
have finished their attendance at school, or that they still regu- 
larly attend it, or that they recisive or have received a separate 
education. 

In order to enable parents to comply with the terms of this 
law, it is necessary that there shouliPIbe schools which their 
children can attend without difficulty. Accordingly every com- 
mune is required by law to have a complete elementary sckooly 
and every town containing more thanU500 inhabitants to have 
at least one town school ; the difference between which schools 
will be explained presently. In order to carry this law into 
eflect, it is enacted that th^lnhabitants of every rural commune 
shall, under the direction of the public authorities, form them- 
selves into a society (called Landschulverein), composed of all 
the landed proprietors, and all the fathers of families not landed 
proprietors, resident in the commune. A society of this kind 
may likewise be formed by a single village, or even by a col- 
lection of remote farm-houses. In general every village is re- 
quired to maintain its school ; several villages however may have 
one in common, if each is unable to support the expense of a 
separate school ; provided that the distance from the common 
school is not greater than two miles, in a fiat country, or one 
mile in a hilly country ; that the communication is not inter- 
rupted by marshes or rivers impassable at certain seasons of the 
year ; and thaf the number of children to be instructed is not too 
large, that is, more than 100 for one master. 

In order to make a complete primary school the following 
things are necessary. 1. A sufficient income for the school- 
masters and mistresses during their service, and a maintenance 
for them after 'their retirement. 2. A building for exercises and 
instruction properly constructed, maintained, and warmed. 3. 
Furniture, books, pictures, jnstruments, and all things necessary 
for learning and bodily exercise. The Jirst of these points is 
declared by the Prussian law to ho the moat important of all ; 
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as without sufficient salaries it is impossible to have good masters. 
No general rule as to the amount is laid down, as the circum- 
stances of different places differ; but the provincial consistories 
arc directed tp appolK a minimum for the, i^laries of school- 
masters in tovms and in the country for each province, Which is 
to be revised from time to time. With regard to the second 
point, it is laid down that the school-house ought to belong to 
the school ; but if it is hired, a house ought tp be taken which 
stands in an open space. It is absolutely required that every 
school should be in a wholesome situatiop, should have rooms 
of sufficient size, well doored and ventilated, "and kept with the 
utmost cleanliness, and should, as far as possible, contain a good 
lodging for the master. Where there are several masters, one at 
least ought to reside in the school. The provincial consistories 
are directed to prepare plans for the town and country schools 
of the province, with an estimate of the expenses, in order that 
they may be followed is the construction of all new schools. 
Every school in a village or a small town is required to have a 
garden, where the scholars may learn the art of gardening, and a 
yard for the exercises of the children. As to the thvd point, 
every school is to have a collection of books sufficient for the 
use of the masters, and, as far as possible, for that of the scho- 
lars. Other things used in education, such as maps, 'models for 
drawing, instruments and collections for teaching natural history 
and mathematics, implements for teaching trades, 8cc. are to be 
furnished to the different schools, according to a scale fixed by 
th^rovincial consistories. 

The next subject to be considered is the fund from which 
the expenses incurred in establishing and maintaining these 
schools are to be defrayed. This fund is of three kinds — 1. En- 
dowments of private benefactors. 2. A rate imposed on the 
inhabitants of the town, coqimuiie^or department. 3. The pay- 
ment of the scholars. With regard to the first of these sources, 
the law enacts that wherever there is a school maintained by the 
gifts of private benefactors, it shall be used as the public school 
of the place ; and shall, if necessary, be assisted or augmented 
at the public cost. Wherever the private funds are insufficient, 
the duty of maintaining the inferior schools is imposed on all 
the fathers of families in the town or commune, that is, all 
married persons having an independent establishment; the rate of 
payment being proportional to the income of each. If a town 
or commune should from poverty be unable to maintain a proper 
school, the funds of the department are to be called in aid, so 
long as the inability shall contmuef. In addition ^to these re- 
sources, all children attenmbg the school are required to pay a 
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certain sum to be iixed by the school committee ; the chief part 
of , which is to be divided among the masters, io order to stimulate 
them to the proper performance of their duties. Id places how- 
ever where there is no charity school {Ai*t$nsehule)i the public 
school is bound to furnish gratuitous jnstruction to the children 
of indigent paren^ ; some favour is likewise to be shown to 
parents who have several children attending at the same time. 

Having thus explained the duty of parents to send their chil- 
dren to the elementary schools, and the manner in which these 
schools are established and maintained, we now come to the 
ol^ect and nature' of the instrnction communicated ^n them. 
^^The principal object of, every school (says^the law) is to bring 
up the youth in such a manner as to create in them, together 
• with a knowledge of the relation of God to man, the power and 
desire of regulating their lives according ta the spirit and prin- 
ciples of Christianity/’ With this view the masters are directed 
to form the children to habits of pietyj to begin and end the 
day’s lessons with a short prayer ; and to instil religious senti- 
ments into their minds at the time of the communion. They 
are likewise enjoined to inculcate in the children obedience to 
the laws, and ndelity and attachment to the king and state, in 
order to animate them with the love of their country. 

The inferior public schoi^ are of two kinds — the elementary 
schools in villages and country places, and the civic or. town 
schools ill the towns. Every complete elementary school is 
required to teach the Christian religion, the German language, 
the elements of geometry and the general principles of drawing, 
arithmetic, the elements of natural science^ gc^ography, general 
history, and particularly the history of Prussia, singing, writing, 
gymnastic exercises, and the simplest kinds of manual labour. 
No elementary school is complete which does not embrace all 
these subjects ; in every school however it is absolutely neces- 
sary that at least r,eligion, reading, writing, aritlimetic, and sing- 
ing, should be taught. Every town school is required to teach 
religion and morality, the German language, reading, composi- 
tion, and the study of the national classics, the elements of Latin 
and of mathematics, a sound knowledge of arithmetic, physical 
science, geography and history, and especially the history, laws, 
and constitution of Prussia ; the principles of drawing, singing, 
chiefly for religious purposes, and gymnastic exercises. No 
particular books are appointed to« be read in the schools ; but 
the masters are 4eft to choose the best on each subject as they 
may successively appear. Every scholar is bdiund to go through 
the entire course on every subject forming a part of the pre- 
scribed education, nor^are the parenl9^at liberty to exclude their 
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children from any particular branch of knowledge. The chil- 
dren are tot be examined before they pats frofn one class to 
another; and once a«year| in every boys^ scliooV there is to be a 
public examination, il which moreover the master is required to 
give a written account of the progress and actuar state of the 
school. Every child at his departure from school is furnished 
with a certificate of bis acquirements and character. 

The Prussian law justly lays great stress jyn the respectability 
and competency of the masters : it is not^ however, satisfied with 
mere injunction and exhortation, but establishes a system by 
which a succession of well-qualified masters is ensured. Every 
department is required to maintain a seminary for teachers, or a 
model school, containing not more than sixty Or seventy scholars. 
Persons between the ages of sixteen and eighteen, who haVe gone 
through the entire course of elementary instruction, and whose 
character is altogether unexceptionable, are admissible. They 
remain either two or , three years, according to their knowledge 
when admitted; the last year being apecially devoted to the theoiT 
and practice of teaching. Any person, whether a native or 
foreigner, properly qualified^ is eligible to the situation of school- 
master; but the pupils of the model schools are to have the pre- 
ference. No person can be appointed to the situation of teacher 
who has not been examined and approved by a commission con- 
sisting of two clergymen and two laynien: the certificate granted 
by this commission is to state the degree of the examinant’s capa- 
city, and whether he is filter for the lower or higher class of ele- 
mentary schools. The appointment of the teachers is regulated 
by a series of complicated and detailed enactments, which we do 
not think it necessary to repeat. ' In the country schools the 
teachers are selected from the number of qualified persons by the 
committee: in endowed schools in towns, the appointment be- 
longs to the benefactor; but if th^ are maintained w'holly or in 
part by the inhabitants, it is exercised by the municipal authori- 
ties. No appointment is valid until sanctioned by the govern- 
ment. Detailed regulations are added with respect to the in- 
stallation, the improvement, the promotion, and die removal of 
teachers, all contrived so as to enhance their respectability, to 
awaken and confirm in them a i^etise of their high calling, and to 
purge their body from negligent or disreputable members. 

We Jiave already given a general view of the authorities by 
which the public places of ediilhtioh, from the highest to the 
lowest, are governe(|; , and we do nbt think it fieces*sary to give a 
minute account of ## means by which the execution of these 
various laws is ensured. Suffice it id eay, that the local commit- 
tees of the country schoola <^8ist chiefly of the ecclesiastical 
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authorities of the place; while in towns the managetnent of them 
is shared by a member of the municipal magistracy* Upon the 
whole^ a systein of inspection and coi^ol is so completely 
arranged, that n^ considerable dereliction m duty can take placo 
on the part either of the parents or teachers, without detection 
and punishment. 

It should be added, that the Prussian law does nc^ permit any 
person to open a private school without having obtained permis- 
sion from the proper authorities, which may be refused in case of 
immorality or improper conduct on the part of the applicants. 
Unmarried men are absolutely prohibited ffom keeping a girls* 
school. After private schools nave been established, they are 
subject to the inspection of the public officers of education, who 
have power, if diey find that baa books or masters are employed, 
to report the school to the provincial consistory, which may with- 
draw the permission from toe school. 

Such is a general outline of the national system of elementary 
instruction for the middling and poorer classes, established by the 
law of 1819 in Prussia. Even m the imperfect sketch which we 
have given of its provisions, it is impossible not to recognize a 
truly sincere and enlightened desire of raising the condition and 
advancing the civilization of the people; an absence of all narrow 
political or sectarian views; a wise foresight in providing remedies 
for all probable abuses, aud means of overcoming ail probable 
obstacles; and a judicious distribution of power, in causing it to 
be exercised in detail by those who have local and minute know- 
ledge, and superintended in general by those who have the widest 
and farthest views. It is not, however, as M. Cousin observes, 
to be supposed that so complete, so extensive, aud yet so prac- 
ticable a law, should have proceeded from a single individual. 
Not only the outlines, but even many of Uie details of the system, 
existed previously to its promulgation, either in virtue of special 
ordinances, or by the habitual practide of certain districts. Thus 
the legal obligation of parents to send their children to school, and 
the iutimate connexion of e|ementary instruction with religion, 
date from the^«ge of the Reformation in Prussia; to which ^eat 
event they owed their origin, as the progress and diffusion of Pro- 
testantism were considered as synonymous with the progress and 
diffusion of knowledge. This law, therefore, was in great mea- 
sure an act of codification rath^i^an of new legislation. But if 
it did not create a^ew system, u ' raised the different parts of the 
kingdom to an uniform standard, it made j^ji^rsal what before 
bad been only partial, aud^gave the sanctioii^'of law to that which 
before had only existed as a custom. Such zeal and diligence 
were likewise ^bown in executing its provisions, as well by the 
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minister of public instruction as by all the proviticial and local 
authorities, that not only has the letter of the law been strictly 
carried into effect, in some instances niore has been done 
than was required; llius the law enjoins the e^bliabment of a 
large model school in each department: in several departments, 
however, small model schools, preparatory to the large one, have ^ 
been founded. The zeal of the government wa», however, tem- 
pered with prudence, iu applying the law to pnrts of the kingdom 
where there were peculiar obstacles to its enforcement. Thus in 
the Rhenivh provinces, where the obligation to send children to 
school had not exists, the clause relating to compulsory attend- 
ance was at first suspended, and after a few years of persuasion 
and exhortation had induced the people to acquiesce in its pro- 
priety, the suspension was removed in 1895, Great caution was 
likewise required in applying the law to the Jews, a numerous 
and wealthy part of the Prussian population, who feared lest the 
faith of their children should be shaken by the public education. 

The uiiiversality of the operation of the Prussian law is shown 
by the following statistical facts, furnished by M. Cousin in the 
Supplement to his Report,* Accm^ding to the newest census the 
population of Prussia amounts to 18,726,895 souls. Of this 
number there were in the year 1831, 4,767,072 childrea up to the 
age of fourteen years complete. Now' it is reckoned that out ot 
100 children from one day to fourteen years old, 43 (or more exactly, 
48, 857 out of 100,000) are between seven and fourteen — the 
legal age for attendance at school. Consequently, if all children 
of the require# age attended the public schools, the number ought 
to be 2,043,030. Now it appear^ from oificial returns, that in 
1831 the number of children attending the public primary schools 
was 8,021,481. And the small difference between these two 
numbers is easily explained, when we remember that none of the 
children under foilMeen, educated s#hoine and in private schools, 
is included in this list, and that in r832 there were nearly 18,000 
scholars of the same age in the Gymnasia. In some parts of the 
kingdom, indeed, children attend |he schools before the age of 
seven, and in others there is difficulty in enforcing attendance 
within the prescribed age ; so that the number of children undei* 
the legal age, who attend in the more advanced provinces, com- 
pensates the deficiency cluised by the absence of children within 
the legal age in the more ignemga^^ovinces; but even with this 
ollowance, it wdll be seen that iome short interval between 1819 
and 1831, the Prua|^ government has gone very far in enforcing 
the elementary instrujs^ion of the entpre rising generqjion of the 
country. ^ 

Having given this accou^ ef OM of the most xemarkable and 
most successful efforts of legisfatiou which either ancient or mo- 
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dern history can furnish/ it is natural to ask| what is the lesson 
which it teaches? wha^ light does it shed on the question of 
national educati^, more especially with reference 'to the opinions 
on that subject Hmmoiidy entertained in this country? 

In the first place we may remark, that it proves incontestably, 
4)y the solid and substantial argument of complete practical suc- 
cess, that a system of national education is not k niere chimera ; 
that it is not a phantom of the brain, imagined by dreaming phi- 
losophers; but a mode of insuring the elementary instruction of 
all children, which may be established and maintained not less 
than an army or navy. There is no doubt that the institution of 
such a system is encompassed with many difficulties and impedi- 
ments, some of which we shall presently consider; but that by 
wisdopa, zeal and perseverance these difficulties and impediments 
may be overcome, the conduct of the Prussian government has 
irrefragably demonstrated. 

Some persons, however, say, that although a system of national 
education may be practicable, it is not expedient : that teaching 
ought, like other services, to be left to the natural operation of 
demand and supply; that people need not be compelled by law 
to do that which they wilj do voluntarily without law; and that 
all endowed places of education have a natural tendency to be- 
come worse than those maintained on the mercantile principle. 
To those who urge this argument, we answer, that the fact is in- 
consistent with their assertions; that in this country, where edu- 
cation is left to the principle of demand and supply, the education 
of a large part of the children of the lower order^s notoriously 
neglected; that in many parishes, and even districts, there is an 
entire want of school-houses, and more especially of persons qua- 
lified for the situation of schoolmasters. The reasons of this 
state of things are extremely obvious. Under any circumstances 
parents have a pecuniary inl^erest in neglecting the education of 
their children, as it requires an outlay of money for which they 
certainly get no immediate retlirii, and probably may get no re- 
turn at all. Poor parents, Ijpwever, have an additional motive; 
for not only d^es the schooling of the children require a direct 
payment,^^but their attendance at school deprives the parents of 
their services at home, or their gains if they can be employed for 
bire.^ A remarkable ifistance of operation of this interest is 
furnished by the evidence take§^ the last spring by the Factory 
Commission, from which itappilrs that the system of employing 
children in manufactories at a tender agi||||pi for an unreason- 
ali^ length of time, has arisen entirely li||p^ of the 

p$i%hts, who rei^ive the wkges of their childrens' labour, and are 
somet^es even maintained by it in entire idleness. The evils of 
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infant labour, wMcb have b^en so loodlyi and in.part with justice, 
complained o^^uld never have existed if ^ system of national 
education had^isted in this country, N(^ia|j|iiB cuatom con- 
fined to the manufacturing labourers ; all poor people, whether in 
towns or in the country, make great use of 4he labour of their 
children ; and although it .wouln be very hm:d altogether to de- 
prive a poor man of this assistance, yet Ae children ought not on 
that account to be M'holly sacrificed to their parents, it is to this 
practice of working young childl^en for the benefit of the parents 
that the nftnber of Sunday Schools iu this country is to be attri- 
buted, Sunday not being a, working-^av*. In Prussia the lavv 
considers that Sunday ought to be a holiday for children as well 
as parents ; and as the children have laboured at their tasks on 
the week days, the schools are closed on Sunday* Unedilcated 
persons moreover are for the most part ignorant of the benefits. of 
education, and have no wish to impart to their children that which 
they do not seek for themselves. Hence, the Prussian law en^ 
joins all clergymen and school authorities to seek to inspire 
parents with a sense of thj^ir obligation to their children, and 
treats the duty of sending children to school as being like other 
duties, onerous, and therefore likely to*be broken, and as forming 
part of a high and severe code of morality, and therefore hot likely 
to be generally understood. If children provided their own edu- 
cation, and could be sensible of its importance to their happiness, 
it would be a loantf and might be left to the natural demand and 
supply ; but as it is provided by the parents, and paid for by 
those who do uot^ront by its results, it^is a duty, and is therefore 
liable to be neglected. Parents moreover are for the most part 
ignorant of the best modes of instruction, and cannot personally 
superintend the education of their children. A few persons may 
have leisure to educate their own children, but with the great 
mass of mankind, education must Se delegated to professional 
teachers; for, as has been justly observed, ^*if the grown genera- 
tion was successively employed in educating the rising generation, 
.the world would be always sowing,*; and would never gather the 
harvest.**'*^ But the check exercbe^ over a schootmasler by an 
absent parent, employed about bb c^wn affairs, and probably 
ignorant of the businesji of edo<4tioii’^ ts necessarily very imper- 
fect, both in quantity and Mr. Babbage might add 

, : - J 

* M. de Barsnte, Hfttlmhife FrSiipajie, p. 130. Speaking of Rous- 
seau's Emile. ** On ,avec .uae gratia^ probability que ryducation 

publiquc est essentiellemenf^ intiHeare, mais il OiU elalr .du moins quwJe cst nyces- 
salrc pour le plus grand ndnibiie. Car one kynyratS^n emigre ne pas ytrc occupye 
a yicvcr la suivante, pour qu’d son tour COllo-cl W diargo d’en instruire enqpre une 
autre; cc serait cultiver soi^ ceise en oe i^cueUUnt jamais,” 
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education to his list of the articles of which the price is raised 
and the quality lowered by the difficulty of It is 

because the vis^foertm and want of enterprise iiira^ teachers are 
more powerful than the rigilance and kaonAsdge of the parents, 
that old imperfect systems of education are propagated in unen^ 
dowed schools; and the improvements in endowed establish- 
ments proceed from the spontaneous efforts of the governors, 
rather than the' remonstrances or demands of the parents. The 
Latin and Greek GramiOars of Eton and Westminster, still used 
at those schools^ are a sufficient proof how little protection the 
mercantile principle affords against the retention of obsolete and 
barbarous modes of teaching after the discovery of simpler and 
more compendious methods. Another reason too why education 
ought not to be left to be regulated merely by the demand, is^ 
that parents looking to immediate and tangible results, have a dis- 
position to give their children what is called a useful education, 
that is, to teach them some trade or calling, to give them some 
frofessional knowledge, by Which they may make money. 

Wei*e there no public institutions for edufcation/* says Adam Smith, 

no system, no sdenct would be taught for which there was not some de- 
mand, or which the ciremnstances of the times did not render it either neces- 
sary, or comenient, or at least fashionable to learn. A private teacher 
could never find his account in teaching either an exploded and anti- 
quated system of a science acknowledged to be useful, or a science uni- 
versally believed to be a mere useles8«and pedantic heap of sophistry and 
nonsense.” — Wealth of Nations, book v. ch. J, p. 3. 

The principle which Adam Smith here lays down is strictly 
true, and the inference which he draws from it is correct so far 
as it goes; but although the mercantile principle insures the 
abandonment of antiquated absurditieS| it does not insure the 
inculcation of sound and solid learning. It protects the learner 
against judicial astrology, Viasuistry or scholastic divinity, as it 
would banish the study of the Ptolemaic system of the world 
from the university of Salamancti.f But it is no guarantee that 
moral and religious training# that the infusion of scientific and 
^Ufiprofeisional knowledge# of which the effects are future, general, 
and negative, will form part of ,a course of education. Under 
suob a system a boy might leani^. nothing useless, but ]ie might 
lea^ unlearnt much that wm usefuK The same writer 

sayd, that no discipline ifSllr requisite to force attendance 
upon lecturhs which are rei^ worth is ^vell 

kiiowii^ wherever subh lectures are This assertion is 

utterly inconsistent with fact: if two couriaPm lectures were given 

* Bshbage on Machinery and Manufoctares, c. 14. 

t See Ly ell's Elements Of Geology, vol. i, p, fB‘, td ell. 
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at a place of educatioo, one sdbi^fie^ i^recise^ ajstematic, ac^cu- 
rate and prqiilHMl. the other declamatory* vague, shallow and 
popular, tM liner would have by far the best aMpdance, if young 
men wore left to their choice. Adam Smifti fuiwer remarks, that 

** Those parts of education, for the teaching of whkdi there are no 
public institutions, are generally the best taught. When a young man 
goes to a fencing or dancing schord, he does not indeed always learn to 
fence or to dance very well, but be seldom fails of learning to fence or 
to dance. The three most essential parts literary instructioD, to read, 
write ant^ccount, it still continues to be more common to acquire in 
private than in public schools ; and it very seldom happens that any body 
fails of acquiring them to the degree in which it is necessaiy to acquire 
them.” 

These remarks are no doubt true; but they do not establish the 
general proposition which Smith would deduce from them. A 
slight knowledge of dancing or fencing is easy of acquisition, and 
no young man goes to a dancing or fencing school who does 
not desire to learn to dance or fen^,. as quickly and perfectly as 
he can. It is not therefore to be wondered that he should suc- 
ceed in his endeavours. Thus also reading, writing and arith- 
metic, as they are the most essential, sd they are the simplest parts 
of a literary education, and it is not necessary that for the higher 
classes there should be public places of education, in order to 
teach that which every child learns at home. But it does not 
therefore follow that every parent is best able to choose those 
more general, abstruse and scientific studies, which ought to form 
part of every liberal education, or thaJL the system of instruction, 
arranged by an endowed body, when subjected to a proper super- 
intendence, would not be superior to the fluctuating and uncon- 
nected plans of private teachers. It is by no means true that 
nothing is important in education, for which there is no demand. 
There are some things, as readitqr*,*and writing, of such obvious 
and prominent utility, and which it would be so disgraceful not 
to know, that for the upper ranks they may be safely omitted from 
any public system. But if - a cdurito of lectures on political eco- 
nomy, or jurisprudence, or logJo, ia 4divered to empty benches, 
this does not prove either that the ^tedessor. follows an antiquated 
system, or that the 8a}»)ecta are teifliig and unimportant; it only 
proves that they are notyhabuMM^/ iuM although liie fenciqg and 
dancing master may havo aaOlil|pi^ila, who may all learn what 
they seek to IeartoU||| cannot tiBmora< allow tba\ fencing and 
dancing a re *m ore iHhrtant ftian the above»mentioned sciences. 

Other persons, Wwever,’wbo niay*sKlniit tbiU a national system 
of instruction is practicable, and who do not object to it on the 
ground of its violatjug' tbe priM^iple td natural demand afid sup« 
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ply, nevertheless conceive that an extensive plan of education is 
likely to produce various evils ; one of which ofl^^nsisted on is, 
that it necessari^has an tendency. MW O’Connell is 

reported to have said in the House of Commons, in the debate 
on Mr. Roebuck’s late motion, that he conceived that the system 
of national education lately established in France, was intended 
to make all the people Atheists and Deists* When it is remem- 
bered that by the French law, religion is made an essential part 
of the elementary instruction, and that the curate or the pastor is 
a member of the school committee, and the curate ciT the com- 
mittee of arrondissemeut (JLoi mr rinstruction primaire, art. 1 , 
17, lift; inorepver, when we consider what are the opinions 
which M. Cousin has expressed on this subject, and that he was the 
person principally concerned in preparing the late French law on 
primary instruction, we have no doubt uiat this opinion is com- 
pletely erroneous ; but we will here only remark, that the Prus- 
sian system is a positive proof that a national education has not 
necessarily an irreligious character. The Prussian system is 
throughout based on religion; the , ministers of the different 
Christian persuasions are everywhere charged with its superin- 
tendence and management! and are specially enjoined to exhort 
all parents to fulfil their duty to their children, in sending them 
to tile public school, if their education is not provided for else- 
where« At the same time, it is not entrusted to the sole care of 
churchmen, but a vigilant inspectmn is exercised by the govern- 
ment, nor is it administered in the interest of any particular per- 
suasion or sect. If, on the one hand, a national system has not an 
irreligious, on the other hand it has not necessarily a sectarian 
tendency, and does not tend to produce religious dissention and 
controversy, which some people think must inevitably spring from 
increased knowledge and inquiry. Prussia, if we are not mis- 
taken, is remarkable for DOthiti|[ so much as the enlightened and 
practical spirit of religion which prevails in it, and the entire 
absence of theological disputes and hatreds, although there is a 
considerable variety of religidus belief. Those persons likewise, 
who object to^tbe advancement of education on the ground of its 
connexion with liberal or revolutionary doctrines, would d(l> well 
to consider the case of Prusaia, a ^apotic gOYemment without a 
legis^tive assembly or a and ask themselves whether 

the irresponsible ministers o^p^bsolute monarch would have 
been likely id show such zeal cause, if they ex- 

pected it to produce in the remotest degriBB^ thus attri- 
buted to in Hiose who •connect anarchi^^doctrines with the 
spread of knowledge and the progress of j^iitical inquiry, pay 
those Opinions a compliment of yi'hich they lire wholly undeserving. 
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So lur lioin imsoUliiig nu‘ii’s iiiiiiils, iiotliiiig is so likely as llie 
slightest linclurt* of political or historical kiiowhidge to te^jch 
tli('in the uiiceftaiiity of levoltilioiis, aiirj the iiiipi obahility of 
ileriving benefit from sudden, violent, and extemUe changes of 
go\( rninent. With rcgaiil to the stciirity of projx rt}, lids reinark 
applies N\ilh even gi eater force; and it is vain to hope that ciime 
can be effectually suppressed by improvements of police and 
aniciidmcnts of criminal law, so long as the ]>oor protect and 
s\nipatbl/e with the thief, the rioter, and the inceiidiai v, consider- 
ing them '*»*i»per sons enlisted on their side in the gieat Mar against 
the lieh. 

Jt will not, we suppose, be asserted that tlie endowed schoools 
and the t xeitioiis of private societies in tlii.-> country, furnish ade- 
ijuale means for the elementary education even of the children 
whose paumts aic desirous to proviilc for their instruction, much 
l( ss w hert^ the paienls are indifferent about the moral and intel- 
loetual training of their ehildren, and seek rather to profit by their 
lahoui. "J"he agricultural labourers aie generally consideied as the 
most uncultivated pail of our population ; as the country districts 
rue least fuinislied with schcfols, and the difficulty of attendance 
while the school is at a distance is greater than where it is close 
at liand. It is among this class of labourers likewise, that the 
operation of the poor laws has been chiefly felt, and their perni- 
eioLis influence in diminishing industry and aggravating poverty, 
in extinguishing all forethoiiglit, prudence and family affection, 
lias taken from parents, in a great degree, both the means and the 
dcsiie of j)ioperIy educating their -children. Even among tire 
ijianufarlm ing population, who for the most part are more en- 
lighlened, and have gieati r opportunities of instruction than the 
agiicultural labourers, the piospect is very far from promising. 
The I'actory Coniinissioncrs state in their general report, that 

‘'It appears from the statements andnlepo'-iiious of witnesses of all 
‘ lapses, that evTn wlicm the employment of children at so caily an age 
ami for so many Lour» as is customary at present produces no manifest 
lunlily disease, yet in the great major) tv of cases it incapacitates them 
fioin receiving instruction. On this bean the statements (if the children 
llictnsclvcs must be admitted to he of some importance; and if will he 
loiiiul that the young children very generally declare that they arc (oo 
much fatigued to attend school, even when a school is provided for 
I hem /' — Report y p. 29. 

Tliii evil eftb(‘t.b of early labour in factories, in psoventing or 
curtailing the inslructJ^W of cliildr^b, have been most felt in paitA 
ol Great Britain wlicfe it has been gi;nerally supposciMhal edu- 
cation was in tlu' most satisfactory stafe. The following is an 
cNtiact from the evidence of the Rev. Dr. Macgill, Brotess^or ot 
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Divinhj in the Uiiiversit^^iof Gksgw, contained in the Factory 
Report. 

Dr. MacgUFlirtated he had be^ above forty years a minister, 
and had resided during that period in Glasgow and its vicinity j that 
during that period a gteat deterioration bad taken place in the religion 
and morals of the labouring classes in that city. This great deterioration 
be considers to have arisen from a number of concurring causes. Among 
these he certainly includes the early age at which children of botli sexes 
are sent to work in the manufactories. By this practice the domestic 
affections are hijored, the benefit of parental superintendenec/ instruction 
and authority is not enjoyed, and the demoralizi^ng effects of the associa- 
tion of multitudes of young creatures, without instruction, principle, or 
virtuous habits previously formed, is felt to a lamentable degree. The 
females, even when preserved from the worst effects of such debasing 
inffuence, are unfitted for domestic duties) and the boys, prematurely 
employed in labours nnsuited to their years, and too soon trusted with 
money, acquire a distaste for regular industry, and plunge into the most 
wretched courses. The race which succeeds becomes worse than the 
former; parents and children become still more degenerate, and a gene- 
ral profligacy pervades the whole population. The time for education is 
also in general too short. Even were longer, in such a state of things, 
he apprehended the education would be most inadequate. Fatigued and 
dispirited, the scholars would leard little; the power of reading would 
be employed without the disposition to employ it. Above all, I'eligrous 
truth would be little impressed upon tbeir mind, and heard witli listless 
reluctance, would have little influence on their character .” — First Factor tj 
Report, A. 2, p. 72. 

• 

We have not here space^ to enlarge upon the various circum- 
stances which prove that there is not at this time any thing like a 
sufficient provision for the proper education of the poorer classes 
in this kingdom, and that there is no reasonable ground to expect 
that under the present system there ever will be; we therefore 
only say, that we confidently anticipate that those persons who are 
deeply impressed with the manifold advantages and powerful influ- 
ence of education, who see in it the only means of advancing the 
civilization of the people, 6f instilling habits of practical religion 
and domestic virtue, of implanting the love of older, temperance 
and regularity, of stifling the seeds of political agitation, of quiet- 
ing unreasonable expectations, and of strengthening the security 
of property, will agree with na in tliinking that it is impossible to 
ensure the^ general diffusioil^ its benefits without making it a 
national esiabUshment^ ? ^ 

For this purpose, it is in the first necessary that there 
should lie some central ^authority, appointed by the crowm, and 
forming part of the civil government, in whom the general super- 
intdbdeiice of all matters relating to education should be lodged. 
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It wad only in IB 19^ that the ministry of public instruction was 
created in Prussia, the business of that department having pre- 
viously belonged to the ministry of the interior. M. Cousin 
considers this change as an improvement of the highest import- 
ance. In the first place the business is much better done, there 
being a centre on which everything depends; tlie authority also, 
being more powerful, is better obeyed^ Moreover, the high rank 
of the head of the public instruction show's the importance attached 
to everything which concerns education; and science thus takes 
the posi?J?Wi in tlie state which belongs to it.'^ {Rapport^ p. 148.) 
All the partial attempts at centralization, which have recently 
been made in this country, have been attended with complete 
success; witness the establishment of the metropolitan police, 
and the consolidation of the metropolitan turnpike trusts: it is 
moreover understood, that the commissioners of poor law inquiry 
inltMid to suggest the formation of a central board to super- 
intend the management of the poor-rate, as being the only means 
of counteracting the evils sirisiug from the present partial, irre^ 
gular, short-sighted and unthrifty modes of administration. There 
is so little centralization in the executive system of England, that 
there is little danger of carrying it tod far by any inconsiderable 
changes: moreover, under a system like that established in Prus- 
sia, the chief authority would in fact reside with the local autho- 
rities. M. Cousin argues with great force, that the minister of 
public instruction ought to be the head of a board, composed of 
persons who should not go out with the government; otherwise, 
he says, the maxims and principles, or the management of the 
national education would be liable perpetually to fluctuate; 
moreover, as the minister could not be equally well instructed in 
all the branches of knowledge placed under his care, he would 
be forced to take the advice of interested persons, and after all, 
solicitation and influence would probably carry the day. In the 
present state of opinion in this country, and the jealousy which 
exists of all authority, and all high and well-paid officers of state, 
it would, vve fear, be hopeless to eSpect that any minister could 
be created who should stand in the same relation to liis colleagues 
as the minister of public instruction in France and Prussia. 
But without attempting to place ifais department in tlie place 
which (as M. Cousin says) justly? belongs to it, we have no doubt 
that a central board of admini^tiiQD, established on the same 
footing as the revenue , boards, consisting of men oT science and 
literature, partly I^lpwd partly clerical, would exercise a com- 
pletely efficient superintendence of a*nationaI system %f elemen- 
tary instruction, as well as of all other scientific and learned 
establishments. 

u 2 
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There are, howe\er, many obstacles to Uie foiindalioii of a 
system of national iustrujctioa in this country^ which do not arise 
from general objections to its principle, but are occasioned by 
tlie prevalence ol' peculiar opinions and other accidental circum- 
stances. Among the chief of tliese impediments \vc may men- 
tion a general ind^erence to the subject of education ; it is not 
so much that people consider education as dangerous or hurtful ; 
but they are not aware of its importance both to the individual 
and the commiiuity. It has been justly remarked that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to convince a person of the utility ot logic: for 
all people can reason either well or ill ; auej. as they arc not con- 
scious of reasoning ill, they do not perceive their need of a tost 
w hich shall distinguish between bad and good reasoning. Whereas 
if a person has not Jearnt arithmetic, he cannot so deceive himself 
as to fancy that he is able to do a rule of three sum, or to extract 
the square root. It is the same, in a great degree, with cducu- 
lion : persons of uncultivated and torpid minds arc not aware to 
what an extent education can raise, enlarge, and stimulate the 
understanding : in how' great a measure it ensures a pei son's 
happiness, and makes him both independent of the world, and a 
safe and peaceable member of society. Hence it is that they 
have no 2eal in the cause : and do not care to promote what they 
are unable to appreciate. Archbishop Wliately, in his Lectio es 
on Political Economy, has argued that barbarous nations have 
no tendency to civilize themselves ; in the same manner it may he 
argued that an uneducated society has no tendency to educate 
itself; the impulse must come from above; from persons who 
have created the w ant which the others do not possess. For this 
reason it cannot be expected that education will ever become a 
popular question ; its advancement can only be expected from 
persons of public spirit and comprehensive views, who arc pre- 
pared to undergo much tj^ankless labour, and to sustain much 
unmerited obloquy, in promoting what they consider the good 
cause. 

Admitting, however, that, tlie negative obstacle of indifference 
might by zeul and perseverance be overcome, there is a positive' 
obstacle, of a most substantial and serious nature, viz. the variety 
of religious faith, and the conflicting claims of the Churchmeu, 
the Protestant dissentei's, and the Roman Catholics. Ilititerto 
all attempts to establish ntitti^al systems of education in this 
kingdom li£wve been thwaited by the dissensions of lival sects. 
The efforts of the late Education ComnMpion in Ireland were 
foiled by the heads of the Establislied Chu^ ; and the plan now 
atteiuptea to be enforced Tjy the Irish Board of Education has met 
with ,^Viehemci]jt opposition both jrom Churchmen and Presbyte- 
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lianS; and its ultimate success is extremely prpbleinatlcal, Mr. 
brougham’s cdiicatioh bill yielded to the exertions of the English 
dissenters. When vre consider the entire absence of theological 
controversy on the continent of Europe; irt Italy and Spain on 
account of the slavery of the press; in France and Germany on 
account of the state of opinion ; it is astonishing to contemplate 
the activity and violence of the religious contest kept up in this 
country. Every sect maintains its periodical works, its magazines^ 
its reviews, and its newspapers ; which, however, do not super- 
sede the utfeessity of numberless occasional pamphlets, tracts; and 
loose sheets ; and ifce warfare is further maintained by field- 
prcachings, controversial sermons, conventicles, and otlrer public 
iiicotings. A large part of our modern literature consists of 
polemic;;) divinity. Even popular writers, like the author of Little’s 
JMems and the biographer of Lord Byron, desert those depart- 
ments of literature in which they are fitted to excel, in order to 
assume the unnatural character of pdlemics. An indifferent 
spectator, who considered thfe effects of religion in parts of this 
kingdom where the unfortunate tendency to religious disputation 
is developed with the greatest acrimony, might with some reason 
think that Christianity was a religion df war, not of peace, — of 
hatred, not of love : that, (to use Lordl Bacon’s expression,) the 
Holy Ghost had descended on mankind, not in the likeness of a 
dove, but in the shape of a vulture or a raven. However these 
disputants may differ in their tenets, they agree in urging them 
with the same animosity, and assailing their opponents wdth the 
same uncharitable and unreasoning, zeal. Their doctrines are 
many, but llieir spirit is everywhere the same. . If one ground of 
dispute is removed, it is only to make way for another. They 
forget all they agree in, that they may contend about anything that 
they disagree in. Wc by no means intend to say that the great 
body, or even a considerable miiiowty, of Christians of any reli- 
gious denomination in this kingdom evince such a Sj)irit as we have 
described : but, unfortunately, when any question affecting religious 
.matters arises, they suffer themselves K) be represented and headed 
by professed polemics, that is, by persons destitute 8f any love of 
conciliation, any willinguess to concede unimportant points, or to 
sacrifice accidents to essentials. It is utterly impossible to pro- 
du'^fe any sincere agreement between persons ill this state of mind, 
and extremely difficult to contri^d^ any plan in which all parties 
will acquiesce ; nevertheless we are cdnvhiced that aH attempts to 
unite opposite sects^h the same system of educalioa have in this 
country hitherto been rested on a foundation, ai>d 
uiclhod adopted in Prussia offers the only chance of success* 
Prussia, it will be observed, has population of different religions ; 
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of the Christian part, about tliree-iiftbs are Protestants, and two- 
fifths Catholics; tber^ is "likewise a considerable number of Jews. 
The Prussian law of {public instruction has the following provi- 
sions to meet this difiiciilty. It enacts that if in a village there 
are two schools, maintaitied by different sects, they are not to be 
united ; but on the cotitrary, separate schools are to be encouraged, 
wherever circumstances admit of their formatioii. Wherever a 
school common to two sects is thought expedient, the consent of 
both parties is to be obtained, and every convenience and security 
given for the religious education of the several sclirfSrs, In 
establishing the smooUsociety, (that is, the body of persons who 
defray the expenses of the school, see above, p. 278,) the num- 
bers of the Catholics and Protestants in it are to be regulated by 
their proportion in the district. The school committee is likewise 
to be filled on the same principle. Where there are two masters, 
the principal master is to be of the religion of thb majority, the 
inferior master of the religion of the minority, (Rapport, p. 176, 
221.) On the subject of proselytism, the law makes the follow- 
ing declaration : — 

c 

Since in every school of a Christian state the prevalent and universal 
feeling must be piety and a deep veneration for the Deity, every school 
may receive children of adiAwent Christian persuasion. The masters and 
inspectors should most carefully avoid every kind of constraint or annoy- 
ance towards the children with regard to their particular creed. No 
school is to be perverted to purposes of proselytism ; and the children 
of a different faith from that of the school are not reijuircd, against their 
own or their parents’ will, to participate in the religious instruction or 
exercises. Separate masters of their own faith will be entrusted with 
their religious instruction ; and whenever it is impossible to have a 
master for each belief, the parents must attend to the religious educatiuii 
of their own children, if they do not wish them to learn the doctrines 
of the school.” — p. 191 . 

•• 

Now in this country it seems to have been assumed as a funda- 
mental principle in contriving ail systems of national education, 
that the children of different sects ^ould a.s much as possible be , 
educated in common; and that a separation of schools tends only 
to widen the breach and inflame the animosity already existing 
between the different religious persuasions. But we are con- 
vinced that the benefits attempted to be gained by this system %re 
only to be ensured by the opposite course; that a conflict is only 
to be avoided by keeping the conflicting elements as far asunder 
as possible; tliat an explosion is to be prevented, not by attempt- 
ing to aco’jistom gunpowder to the contact of fire, but by care- 
fully removing the one from the neighbourhood of the other. 
Divide et impera is the maxim w^nch should guide the conduct 
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of one who has to arranges the educatioi^,^f ^ojsflipting lect#^ sep^ 
rated by irreconcilable differences. Cousin in 

thinking that all national elementary , e^ui^^tiQn ought to be 
founded on religion;* but it ought not to be founded solely on 
the established religion. A national system of education should 
be free from all imputation of proselytism, or of being favourable 
to the clergy of one religious denomiiiation more than another. 
Tlie law should as much as possible ensure and enforce the edu- 
cation of every child, providing sufficient securities that the 
children^cmght be brought up in die religion of their parents. 
Mr. Brougham’s education bill was lost because the dissenters 
considered it too favourable to the Established Church. The 
system which he proposed was in truth faulty as being without a 
nmiu spring: it wanted a central authority, unconnected with any 
peculiar leligious persuasion ; and hence he was obliged to rely 
too much on the Established Church, the only existing organized 
bod) to which he could look for assistance. A central board, 
fice from all religious bias, ought, in our opinion, to be the ful-^ 
crum oil which the entire system of education should ultimately 
rest; and every facility ought to be given to the maintenance of 
separate scliools for the dissident sects, by the members of those 
dissident sects. At the same time ample security should be re- 
quired and enforced by a vigilant inspection, that the prescribed 
course of instruction should be followed in them, and that no 
mischievous books, such as those formerly used in the Roman 
Catholic schools of Ireland, should be read. Under these cir- 
cumstances, all dissenters, whether Protestants or Roman Catho- 
lics, would have the alternative either to maintain separate schools 
of their own, in which they would undertake to teach the entire 
course of elementary instruction required by the state, or to send 
their children to schools in immediate connexion- with the estab- 
lished church. M. Cousin states ^tras lamentable fact, that 
the Roman Catholic clergy of France are generally indifferent or 
hostile to the instruction of the people.” (Rapport, p. 253.) The 
same statement has often been nigde with respect to the Pro- 
testant clergy of the Established Church of England ; but 
though some members of that body may be bigoted and timid, 
aud others lukewarm or indolent, we believe that the gretit majority 
sincerely anxious to promote the cau^ of popular education; 

* There 10 an excclleut passage on this subject in M. Cousin’s Keport, p. 394 — *5, 
vvlilcli nothing but our want of space prevents u$ from* extracting. Some remcirks on 
the siime subject may also be foui^ in Chalmerses Political Economy, ch. 15. 

t An able and elaborate account of this bill, |md the grounds of tljc opposition to 
it, may be found in the Edinburgh Review, vol. $4i*p. 214 — 254. and v5l. 35, p. 214— 
257 , On its connexion with the Church establishniciil, see particularly voi. 34i 
p. 24d. 
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and as the creed o( the Church of England is , still the faith of* 
the majority of Englisimicn, and as the established olcrgy by 
the degrees of their hierarchy, and their distribution over the 
country, afford the basis of a regular adniinistnitiaii, and a cer- 
tainty that there is for the most pait a respectable and well- 
educated public functionary resident in every parish, every system 
of national education for England must in great measure depend 
for its success on the co-pperation and superintendence of the 
Established Church. 

But supposing tliat a system of national cducatioeK.ould be 
proposed in which all the different reiigioivs persuasions of this 
country should acquiesce, we are next met with the formidable 
question, whence are to come the funds from which its expenses 
are to be defrayed? In solving this hnancial problem, we would 
keep in view the example of Prussia, {aNle, p. ^79) f mul would 
in the first place appropriate the funds of all endowed schools, 
destined either to general purposes comprehended in the ele- 
mentary course of instruction to be sanctioned by the state, or to 
purposes no longer useful, and obviously only fitted for a former 
state of society. Tlic endowments of schools founded for pe- 
culiar and exclusive purposes, such as tlie use of specilied sects 
or trades, would of coursCj^^not be interfered with. A very con- 
siderable sum would, we believe, annually flow' from this soiiice, 
which now from its imperfect and unsystematic management, 
is productive of comparatively little benefit. In the next |>1ace, 
in whatever parish this resource was cither wanting or insuflicient, 
we would impose a rate (on a plan nearly similar to a poor- 
rate, or a road-rate) on a certain part of the parishioners ; and if 
the parish was either from poverty or the pressure of the poor- 
rates unable to bear an additional burden, it should be empowered 
to call a county rate in aid. Special provisions w'ould of course 
be required, in order to meet the cases of small parishes wdiicli 
might not require a separate school, and populous parishes in 
towns, which would require several* The feasibility of this part 
of the plan would in great pa^t depend on the success of the at- 
tempts vvhich tvill be made to amend the English poor-laws, and 
to diminish the amount of the pi^or- rates, which in all parts of 
the country appear to be steadily and rapidly increasing. That 
this formidable evil will be arrested in its course is what no oqp 
can be bold enough to predict : but that it maif be arrested, we 
entertain no dpubt. It would likewise be proper to admit the 
mercantile principle in the national schools, so far as it is ad- 
missible, and to require a payment for all children whose parents 
were not satisfactorily proved to be unable to incur such an ex- 
pense. ^ By this means there would be an additional inducement 
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to the regular attendance of tliechilclren, and an additional incen- 
tive to the good conduct of the scboolnraster, if he received a 
proportional part of the money thus obtained. The maintenance 
of model schools for teachers ought, we think, fo be provided 
for by the counties. And this is a point of primary importance ; 
ns there is no doubt of the truth of the maxim, which (as M. 
Cousin says) is generally recognised in Prussia, that the goodness 
of the school depends on the goodness of the master. There is 
at present in this country no provision whatever for this impor- 
tant sul^^et. We learn from the Factory Report that operatives 
of both sexes often officiate on Sundays as teachers in the Sunday 
schools : the Edinburgh Revieto speaks of ** the barbarous man- 
ner in which the Scotch schoolmasters are educated, examined, 
appointed, paid and superintended/' (No. cxvi. p. 525 ); and it is 
known that the schoolmasters of Ireland are frequently persons of 
most worthless character, and that the ffireatening letters and Cap- 
tain Kock notices which abound so much in that country, in 
many cases emanate from them. The Prussian law’, by which 
the schoolmasters are made as it were an order in the state, the 
clergy of education, and pVovided with a small retired annuity, 
appears to us in every way wwrtiy of* imitation. The expenses 
of a central establishment ought, we 4hink, to be defrayed from 
the public revenue ; and some contributions towards the heavier 
expenses, such as the building of schools, might be sometimes ob- 
tained from parliamentary grants, whicli in this case would be 
duly appropriated by responsible persons, and the schools built by 
nieaiis of the sums so granted would belong to the state: instead, 
like the c £' 20,()00 now proposed to' be granted for the building 
of schools in England, and the large sums of money annually 
granted for many years to private societies in Ireland, of being ex- 
pended and often wasted by^irresponsible persons, on schools 
which do not become the property of the public. We are con- 
vinced that if the burdens of an education establishment were 
divided in the manner which we have suggested, the expense to 
the public would be inconsiderable as compared with the greatness 
of the object, and the immense resources of this coufttry. Prussia 
with a levenue of less than eigfu millions (,£7,590,476), educates 
lier entire ^>opulation (nearly as large as that of Englaitd), at an ex- 
pinse of about £360,000 a year, of which sum the state contributed 
ill 1831 about £48,000, (Cousin, p. 268, SuppUnieut 

p. 15 ). How small a part of the sum anhually rtiised m Eng- 
land as poor rales for corrupting the poor, would be suffiefent to 
educate them in knowledge and in virtue ! " % 

With regard to the nature of elementary instruction, there is 
not of course much room for dgubt. Reading, writing aiui ai ith* 
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metic are the necessary avenues and means of knowledge ; but it 
must be remembered that they are not knowledge in themselves ; 
that^ like languages^ they are more imtrumenis^ and do not, so far 
as they are mere instruments, produce any beneficial eifect on the 
mind of the learner, independent of the exercise of learning. The 
great object therefor^ is to establish an education, not of merely in- 
strumental knowledge, but of facts, principles and habits ; and this 
can only be done by a course of schooling continued through 
several years, and not, as is customary in England, confined to 
one day in the week, and barely sufficient to teach thcwsplemcrits 
of reading and writing* It has sometimes beejn said that it is im- 
politic to teach the low'er classes to write, as they thus learn how 
I to forge and to direct parcels of stolen goods. But the object of 
a good education should be, not merely to teach a child to write, 
but to teach him how to make a good use of the power which he 
has acquired. Mere readers and writers and casters of accounts 
may be as vicious and idle as a man who cannot say his alphabet; 
but to maintain that the character is not improved by a good 
moral and religious education, seenls to us as absurd as to main- 
tain that the sun is not the source ofMigbt and that the moon is 
not the cause of the tides; for not only is the character improved 
by this means, but it is the miy means of improving it. The fol- 
lowing extract from the evidence of Mr. H. Ashworth, a cotton 
manufacturer of Bolton, taken by the Factory Commission, throws 
so much light on several of the sulyects which w^e have mentioned, 
that, notwithstanding its length, we venture to insert it. 

In what way do you think that the charge of the education of 
children in mills should be defrayed where the parents are unable or 
unwilling to meet it ? — If the inquiry has reference to tljc education of 
the factory children exclusively, and if it is deemed expedient that some 
provision should be made for their Education and early training into 
proper habits of life (as I think there ought to be), I think that the nni- 
nufacturer, if be were to be answerable for the education of the children, 
should be allowed to deduct the amount paid foi- schooling from his quota 
of the poor’s rates. 

Why do you think that the expense ought to be defrayed from the 
poor’s rates? — I think that the parish ought to pay for the training of 
the infant poor, inasmuch as that training has a tendency to relieve the 
parish from after burthens. The master ought not, I think, to be made 
to pay, inasmuch as he has no claim for the after services of childr^^ 
They may, at any time, deprive him of the benefit of the education he 
has given them,* by rcinoving to another mill or entering into some other 
occupation. 

Have yqp observed the effeci; of the education and training the infant 
poor in relieving the parish from after burthens?— -Yes. The township 
of Turt^n, where I reside, has the privilege (under a bequest of Hum- 
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phrcy Cheetbam^ Esq.) of sending ten or twelve boy^ to a charity 
scl^ol^ where they are boarded and educated. privilege has been 

enjoyed for nearly a eeqtury and a half ; and X hcpoe heard it remarked, 
that during the recollection of the oldest officers and residents of the to'xn- 
ship onlp two instances were known where the persons who had been educated 
under this privilege had reedved parochial relief. One of these persons 
was for seven years at school, and never could learn bis horn-book or 
alphabet, and was, in fact, a kind of half-idiot. In the other case, 
relief was only claimed in extreme old age, and when the family of the 
pauper had deserted him. 

Wer^ 4be jiersons, upon whose children this privilege was con- 
ferred, of the labouring classes ^ — ^Yes; sJl of them. They were annually 
selected by the guardians of the poor. 

Why, seeing the pecuniary benefit derived from the education thus 
given to a few children, have not exertions been made to extend the 
benefits of a similar education to all the poor children of the township ? — 
In the first place, many of the rate-payers are persons who would tlieni- 
bclvcs have benefited by a like education ^ in the next place, they have 
not all a permanent interest in the wrelfare of the place 5 and the imme- 
diate expense would produce an impression to outw^eigh remote conside- 
rations, if they were accustomed or able to entertain them. They have 
many of them limited means, and nawow views of these advantages. 

** Arc there not some of the manufacturers who have not had the 
benefits of education ? — I think that theise are very few who have not 
had an education to enable them to read and write, but there certainly 
arc some whose education has not been liberal or extensive. 

I'liis being the case, that with such evidence of The pecuniary advan- 
tages of education (setting aside the moral Bdvantage8)> whilst on the one 
side you have parochial authorities whose views are so narrow as not to 
prompt them to take measures to ensur^e those advantages, and on the 
t)ther, manufacturers whose education has not been liberal, and who are 
therefore not likely to take comprehensive views of the education of 
others, w^ould not some extraneous sqprities he requisite to secure a real 
and efficient education to the classes iti question \ — I think that in places 
where enlightened and benevolent individuals do not come forward in 
sufficient numbers to direct the education required for cliildren who would 
come under the contemplated restrictions in Uieir iioui*$ of working, 
means should be taken to secure its effijiency/’ — Second, Factory Report, 
E. p. 1.* 

There is, moreover, another circuq^ittai^e connected with the 
political state of this country, which slioulij^ iipt be overlooked in 
r^erence to this question. Those who ^ink it dangerous to 
d^use knowledge among the peapla» jtidge correctly in wishing 
to withhold political power from tbeip; but as the Reform Act 
has given a large share of political power to the people, it can no 

■ ' 5 “^ V' 

* See ulsu, on the general diffusion and the beneliti of education among the nianu- 
facturiug classes in the 'United States, the evidence of Mr. James Keinpson, of Pliila- 
delphiii, in the First Factory Meport, B. • 
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Joiiger be safe lo limit "thfeir means of knowledge, even in the 
views of those who were opposed to the extension of their rights. 
On the contrary, aH parties must now admit that not only ought 
popular instruction to be ettcouraged, but that it ought to be 
ensured^ as afTording the only guarantee for they>roper use of that 
power, which, whether wisely or unwisely, has at any rate irrevo- 
cably been granted to the middling and lower orders of this 
country. 

-Any general measure on this subject ought to be the result of 
accurate and extensivO Jnquiry and mature deliberaticfn,'^and be 
so framed as to meet the reasonable demands* of the various reli- 
gious sects and parties who would be afl’ceted by it: it should 
« not be, like so many of the measures which have recently been 
introduced into parliament, the extemporaneous production of a 
person occupied with other matters, a mere skeleton of legislation, 
wanting flesh and blood: 

Not the hasty product of a day, 

But the well-ripened fruit of wise delay." 

Under the actual circumstances of'this country however, any 
law on national education mltst,as Cousin says of France, (p.C4.5,) 
be ill great measure provisional. The great and ultimate object, 
viz. the compulsory attendance of all children within certain pre- 
scribed ages, can only be approached by slow and cautious steps; 
and custom must previously establish what the law should after- 
wards enforce. The new French law is silent on this subject; 
tlie Prussian government, as we faa^T seen above, only introduced 
this obligation gradually in some of its provinces. When, how- 
ever, w'e recollect that the late Factory Act has sanctioned the 
principle of the compulsory attendance of children at school, in 
order to protect them from the interest of their parents, and to 
improve llicir moral and physical condition, wc cannot help think- 
ing that this duty might be imposed by law in some modified 
form, as either for a part t^f the year or a part of the week; 
in addition to which, all morat incentives Should be iis€*d, such* 
as exhortations* of the local authorities, the ministers of religion, 
&C; ill order to habituate parents to the practice of this duty to 
thdr children, and to facilitate its ultimate imposition by law. 

We have before examined many of the objections which tnigl^ 
be made, with considerable show of reason, to a compiiTsory plan 
of national edifcation, though we think that they arc partly foiinded 
in error, and at any rate are greatly outweighed by the counter- 
vailing advaii>tages. Wc do pot however expect that the arguments 
to which w^e have adverted will be much brought forward in 
popuiaft discussion : the chief obyictions to such a system will 
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probably come in the form of such phrases as . the, following; — 
tyrannical interference with natural right/^ “ drilling people into 
knowledge and virtue,” “ borrow'ing measures from despotic 
governments,” not suit our free constitution,” $cc. Those who 
may urge such ol^ections will do. well to cast their eyes on our 
system of poor laws, a system the excellence of which it was for 
many years unpatriotic to doubt, and which even now passes vvilh 
many people as a model of benevolence, charity and humanity; 
and consider why a compulsory provision for the luaintenance of . 
the poo? is less “ tyrannical,” less suitable to our free constitu- 
tion,” less “ an interference with natural right,” than a compulsory 
provision for the education of the poor. Those who judge of 
political measures, not by the sound of obnoxious epithets, but i 
by the good or evil effects which they either produce or prevent, 
will probably be inclined to agree with us in thinking, that 
although both poor laws and national education may be founded 
on legal compulsion, the one system is beneficial for the same 
reasons that the other is pernicious. The one has a tendency to 
increase the rate and amount of the taxation on which it depends, 
as the numbers and claims*of the paupers augment, and the sys- 
tem of pauperism is more completely organized; the other has a 
tendency to diminish the rate and amount of its taxiition, us in 
each succeeding generation tlie parents having better learnt to 
estimate the benefits of education, and gained the industrious 
liubits which it inspires, will be both more willing and able to pay 
for the schooling of their children. The one has a tendency to 
generate foresight, prudence, industry, sobriety, and orderly habits; 
the other, to generate improvidence, recklessness, indolence, pro- 
fligacy and irregularity. *^rbe one has a tendency to create habits 
of respect to the law and the ma|[istrate, to teach the sacredness 
of tlie right of property, and to strengthen the natural affections; 
the other tends to break the links v^iich bind the rich to the poor, 
to set the pauper against the govermnent and the law, to encou- 
rage insubordination, to teach that ,^1^, well being of the pauper 
varies directly as the terror of the^iilEite*p^yer, ai^ to extinguisii 
^hc feelings of family and kindr^. Cach aysten:^ tends to move 
on with a constantly accelerated velocity, perpetually to widen 
the sphere of its operation; but the jnofease of the one is know- 
ledge, industry, wealth, morality, good order and happiness; the 
increase of the other is ignorance, vice, misery, idleness, poverty, 
insurrection and national ruin# 
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Art. II. — 1* Hhtoire de tn Renaissance de la Liberte en Italic, 
de ses progres, de sa decadence^ et de sa cJi&te, par J. C. L. 
Siraonde de Sismondi. 2 vols. &vo. Paris^ 1832. (Thesanie 
ill English, under the title of A Iliaiory of the Italian Repub- 
lics, being a View of' the Origin, Progre$s,^nd Fall of Italian 
Freedom, b^ing vol. XXVlI.of Lardtier's Cabinet Cyclopajdla.) 

2. Storia Fiorentina di llicordauo Malispini, dalV edijicazione di 

Firenze al 1282, segiiitata da Giacotto Malispini,jf^'no al 182G. 
2 vols. ICmo. Livorno^ 1830. « 

3. Cronaca Fiorentina di Messer Dino Coti]^pagni, dal 1280 al 
1312, con note di Antonio Bella. 12mo. Livorno, 1830. 

4. htorie Fiorentine di Niccol5 Macbiavelli. 2 vol. l6mo. 
Italia, 1819. 

5. Vita di Federigo Barbarossa, per Messer Cosimo Bartoli, con 
note. l6iDo. Milano, 1829. 

6. Storia di Milano di Pietro Verri. 4 vol. 8vo. Milano, 1824-3. 

7. Istoria d" Italia, antica e moderna, del Cavaliere Luigi Bossi. 
19 vol. 8 vo 4 Milano, 1819-23* 

We look upon historical abridgments and resumes as we do upon 
maps on a small scale, as being the means of communicating a 
general though superficial acquaintance with the great outlines of 
various nations and countries, and of preparing the mind of the 
student for deeper investigation, if it should be required. To ex- 
pect any thing more from an abridgment would be unreasonable. 
All we require of the writer is, that be should curtail without mu- 
tilating, compress without disfiguring, adhere strictly to facts and 
dates, and avoid as much as possible all redundancies of expres> 
sion, all unnecessary disquisitions and reflections. The style 
ought to approach to that of a chronicle. 

M. de Sismondrs Histocy of the Italian Republics of the 
Middle Ages” has been now fcng before the public. Judgment 
has been pronounced on Ibat work, and upon the whole it has 
been favourable. Extensive information, eloquence of style, dis* 
crimination in the selection and arrangement of an immense mul- 
titude of details, — these and other valuable requisites of a great 
historical work have been acknowledged in it. One quality, 
however, has not been found so thoroughly evident, and that is, 
Strict impartiality. M. SisniondFs liberal ardour, natural enough 
at the time he wrote, made him enthusiastic for the ttanie of 
liberty, even at the expense of the substance. This has been re- 
nsarked by«several of his admirers, by men attached to liberty, but 
not worshippers of cvecy fallacious idol that has been set up at 
times as the image of the goddesfs Yet in M. Sismoudi’s great 
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work, the bias was in his judgment obly, for his narrative was 
generally impartial and conscientiousi and the reader might in- 
dulge in a good-tempered smile now and then at seeing how much 
his facts were at variance with his conclusions. But in the abridg- 
ment now before us, which he has styled the ** History of Italian 
Freedom,” most of the instructive details have been necessarily 
left out, while the predilections of the author are set forth with all 
llie dogmatism of a preorganized system. The manner of it has 
too much the tone of a special pleading. The quarter of a cen- 
tury that has elapsed since the appearance of the first volumes of 
M. Sismondi’s great work, might, one W'ould have thought, have 
somewhat sobered the enthusiasm of the writer, without aiFecting 
his liberal principles ; but to our surprise we have found a greater* 
appearance of juvenility in the present than in the former work. 
11 as the sun of July, 1890, had any influence in producing this 
eflVet? — that sun whose light has proved a safe guidance to those 
w ho have availed themselves of it in sober earnestness to find their 
way, while to many others, and some of them able men too, it has 
been but an ignis fatuus^ leading them astray into the wilds of 
abstract fancies, and of stale, unprofitable and long exploded 
schemes. , * 

However this may be, we cannot approve of the sententious 
tone of M. Sismondi's abridgment, and w^e shall always recom- 
mend our friends not to form their judgment by this shorter pub- 
lication, but to refer to his really valuable and instructive His- 
tory of the Italian Bepublics of the Middle Ages,” And as 
several of the old chroniclers of thpse times have been lately re- 
pioiluced in Italy, we" have placed them at the head of this 
article, in w'liich w^e purpose to exhibit, in as brief space as pos- 
sible, a progressive view of the rise, decline and fall of the Italian 
fi ('e cities, exemplified in the history of two of the principal ones, 
Milan and Florence. • ' 

The Italian cities \vere, under the Longpbards, subject to their 
respective duke|, who, like all thebtheir meti in authority, be- 
longed to the conquering nation. The ttaliails, ox Rotrians as they 
w^ere then called, liad no share in the civil government, but in the 
capacity of clerks, filled most of the offices and dignities of the 
church. After the fall of the Lonaobards, Charlemagne and his 
successors, who favoured the chiircn and had been favoured by it, 
gave temporal power to the bishops and abbots, bestowed on 
them feudal tenures, and iii many instances made*thein counts or 
governors of the city and territory where their secs lay. Mean- 
time the lay-vassals of the crowtl were multi plied, ^through the 
policy of the first Carlovingian inonarchs, and numerous counts, 
marquises and barons arose\all Over the country. It* is well 
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blown how tliese feudal tenures, which were at first held during 
pleasure, or at most for life, became hereditary in the families of 
the holders during th^ weak and distracted reigns of the later 
Carlovingtan emperors, and how the great feudatories, in order to 
strengthen themselves, granted sub-infeudatious to their respective 
vassals, thus usurping the powers of the crowm. Hence a swarm 
of nobles, or milites, in every district, and a marked distinction 
between them and the villeins or roturiers, who were free but ig- 
noble. The land was divided chiefly among the former, who 
cultivated it by means of their serfs or their freedmeiu Caldiain). 
There were also free landed proprietors, wlio^were not noble, not 
being possessed of a fief, but who had allodial property ; these 
* were called arimatmi. The cities were inhabited chiefly by men 
born free, though not noble, or who had obtained their freedom, 
and who carried on trades and professions, and mey increased 
rapidly in numbers, industry and importance. 

The Archbishops of Milan exercised an almost sovereign ju- 
risdiction over the city in the ninth and tenth centuries ; always, 
however, in the name of the Emperor or King of Italy, who gave 
them the investiture as their first vassals in the Italian kingdom. 
As such they raised their ^contingents of militia, and even ap- 
peared personally in the field, either at the call^^of their sovereign, 
or more frequently upon their own account, to extend their power 
over neighbouring districts. Thus we find Arnulph making war 
against the Marquis of Asti, and Heribert against the towm of 
Lodi. The kings of Italy of the Carlovingian race, as well as 
their successors, Berengarius, Hugo of Pfoveuce, Othoof Saxony, 
were elected by the bishops and the great feudatories of Italy, 
who, through jealousy of each other, generally chose a foreigner, 
and at last accustomed themselves to accept as their king him 
whom the Germans had elected their emperor, preferring a distant 
and generally absent sovereign td a native and a resident one. 
From the time of Otho I., who was called iri by the Italians as an' 
umpire, the elective crown of Germany became annexed, in the 
minds of the people, with the iron crown of Italy and with the 
imperial dignity. 

The political system of Milan and other towns of North Italy 
w?i8 composed at that time of the nobles or great vassals,, at the 
b^ad of whom was the archbishop or bishop, and of the principal 
pitizens, who had a share in the election of their own magistrates, 
called scalmif and who constituted a sort of council to the 
ccfiitilt or bishop. This, however, was far from constituting a re- 
it ^as more like a military aristocracy. The towns, or 
the counts for them, obtained leave to raise walls and fortifications 
for theif defence against the incursjons of the Saracens and Hun- 
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gariaiis. As to the mLiiiicipal charters, or franchises granted to the 
towns by Otho, there is not, as Mr. Hallam justly observes, any 
evidence of the fact.* The emperors pr kings appointed to the 
sees, the old right of election by the clergy and the people 
having been obliterated by the bishops having become feudatories. 
They also appointed, from time to time, their missi or commis- 
sioners, who were often Italian nobles, and sometimes arch bi- 
shops, to represent them. ^ 

About the middle of the eleventh century we begin to find dis- 
cord in Milan between the vasious classes of its population. In 
10 Jo, the valvassori or inferior nobles, of whom there were many 
gradations, owing tS the absurd extension of sub-tenures, arose 
in arms against the great nobles, and particularly against the , 
Archbishop Heribert, a haughty but talented prelate. The 
latter defeated them, and drove them out of the city. The mal- 
contents were Joined by the inhabitants of some neighbouring 
districts. The emperor Conrad coming to Italy the J[pllowing 
year, deposed and imprisoned Heribert; the latter, however, con- 
trived to make his escape, and returned to Milan, where he w'as 
joyfully received by the clergy, the nobles and the people, and 
where he* remained, in spite of the emperor's deposition, of the 
Pope's excommunication, and of the attacks of the neighbouring 
princes or great f^datories, to whom Conrad had entrusted the 
charge of reducing Milan by force. On this occasion Heribert 
called out to arms men from every district of the town, without 
distinction of condition, which was another step towards popular 
ascendancy, the use of arms having been deemed till then a pri- 
vilege of the nobles or milites. It \vas on this occasion also that 
Heribert first introduced the Carroccio^ in imitation of the ark of 
the Israelites, and which became afterwards the emblem of popu- 
lar independence. Thus, as Mr. Hallam observes, the episcopal 
government of Milan and other cities laid the foundations of their 
subsequent independence. * ' 

In 1041, an affray took place between the plebeians or burghers 
and the nobles, which was the b^ioning of the long struggle 
between these two classes. One of the formed was one day 
struck and wounded by one of the militt^, others took the part of 
the sufferer, and lastly the whole of the plebeians united against 
the nobles, of whose insults and vexations they complained. On 

• M. Sismondi himself acknowledges ** that the mumcip&l governmeuts of the towns 
grew silently under Otho dnd his descendants, without any charteraettesting their legi- 
timacy j” and in another place ” a veil covers the, first epoch of the history of the Free 
Towns, and there is no liistorian of the^enth or eleventh centuries who has traced their 
progress; the citizens slowly and gradually approyriated to themselveathe prerogatives 
of the sovereign, not wishing to attract atteation to their encroachments.”— /ispuk. /tol* 
vol. i. pp. 98 and 380. 
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this occasion, Lanzo, a man of noble birth, put himself at the head 
of the people, a furious battle was fought in the streets, and the 
nobles were obliged to go out with their families. The Arch- 
bishop Heribert, who had taken no part in the Contest, also with- 
drew. The nobles, tb6n joined by others, formed a blockade 
round Milan, which continued nearly three years, during Which 
the inhabitants suffered so much, says the chronicler Gandulph, 
tliat the survivors looked like living skeletons.** Lanzo having 
obtained promises of succour from the Emperor Henr^ III., 
represented to the nobles that it Vas better for both parties to 
avoid the interference of armed strangers, apd brought about a 
pacification in 1044. The nobles returned, and high and low 
agreed to live in harmony. In fact the nobles formed the nerve 
of the militia, they were the only cavalry, and their acquaintance 
with the world made them itseful also in the councils, 

III 1059 fresh troubles arose against the Archbishop Guido, on 
account of the married efergy, whom the Coufncil of Pavia, in 
1021, had ordered to leave theif wives — a decree which was not, 
however, strictly enforced,. Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory VII., 
induced Pope Stephen IX. to deClane the state of rfiarriage in- 
compatible with hofv orders, and that all wives of priests were 
ConcubiiTes. This efeerfee created the greate|J tumult in Milan. 
Many of the clergy of that city lived in a state of matrimony, and 
they refused to leave their lawful wives. A zealot, called Arialdo, 
excited the people against the married clergy, and against the 
archbishop, who favoured them. This contention lasted for 
thirty years, and occasioned Ihe greatest disorders. Then came 
the long struggle between Gregory VII. and Henry IV. about the 
investitures. This famous contest fill|;d tip the latter part of the 
eleventh century, during which little is Known of the internal affairs 
of the cities, all the attention of the Chroniclers being engrossed 
by the great events between the chutch and the empire. M. Sis- 
mondi passes over this period of about half a century at one leap.* 
The great nobles of Lombardy wCre mC^tly devoted to the cause 
of the emperor, whilst In Tdsaahy and other neighbouring districts 
south of the l^o, the celeb'rat^ Countess Matilda supported the 
pope. Most of the bishb^S of Lombardy, with the Archbishop 
of Ravenna at their head, who had been excommunicated by the 
pope in the council of RdihC, as a simoniac, sided with the empe- 

* Even in his larger work he has leaped, as he sa^s over a space of se- 

venty years, from the insurrection of Lanzo till the war of Milan with C&mo. In vol. i. 
p..4l3, h^ says, that all the Italian contemporary historians are silent on the internal 
affairs of the and on the march of liberty. Yet this was the epoch in which 

that liberty was estaWiahed, and in & work of minute resenich he ought to have collected 
details which would throw sonic light at least on the progress of affairs. Verri and 
Bossi hac/e mentioned, some, winch wc have yxtracted. 
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for. The disgraceful scene at Caiiossa, where Henry was so un- 
generously treated by the haughty pontiff, seems to have raised a 
general cry of indignation throughout Lombardy, among both high 
and low. In the desultory warfare between the Countess and the 
Lombards, we £nd a bishop of Pavia, at the hebd of his militia, 
taken prisoner by the former. However, Henry’s party becoming 
weaker in Lombardy, especially after the rebellion of his son 
Conrad, the cities of Milan, Lodi, Cremona, &c. formed an alli- 
ance for twenty years with Countess Matilda and her second hus- 
band Guflfo, in 1093. This was the beginning of the inde- 
pendence of the cities, which, in the precarious state of the emperor’s 
authority, acknowledging no longer his missi or vicars, and for 
similar reasons paying little deference to the bishops, who were * 
excommunicated by one pope and confirmed by the anti-pope, 
sometimes appointed by Henry add Sometimes by his son Conrad, 
and even by the Countess Matilda, elected magistrates from 
among their citizens. These were styled consuls, a nam^.s^- 
gested by recollections, or rather tfaditions, of republican Rome.* 
But in the Italian cities of Jthe middle ages, the spirit of freedom, 
restricted within narrow limits, had all the exclusiveness of a 
municipality or corporation. The co’untry people never haef any 
share in the govoritment, which was centred in the citizens of the 
chief towns, as has been the Case till lately in most of the cantons 
of Switzerland.f 

The consuls administered justice and commanded the militia ; 
they were chosen among the three orders of nobles, vavassors, and 
plebeians or burghers. The woi*fi, peO|^le, popnlus, sometimes 
also styled commune, meant, as in attcientRome, the whole of the 
community, and not merlly the lower order. The rural nobles 
inscribed themselves among the citizens, and came to live, at least 
part of the year, in the city, and thus were enabled to participate 
in the offices of government. A ccAlncil of Credenza, or " trust,” 
composed of a certain number of citizens of the various classes, 
formed a sort of ministry. Whose deliberations Were secret. The 
mode of election of these autbOitftie 8 > their nuny[)eis> and the 
duration of their offices, are td hs Unknown.]; The general 
assembly, or Comitia of the people, called also parliament, which 
was convoked on certain important Occasions by the sound of a 

* M. Sinnondi assumes, or seems to assume, for his mode of expression is very 
vague, that it was when Otho I. granted charters to the cities, that rtiey appointed the 
consuls* But no consuls appear before the twelfth century. The people are mentioned, 
and later, the common council of tlie whole city, but no consuls, 
t See the article ou Switzerland, For. Q. R, No.^xvii, % 

t Ghirardacci, the best historian of Bologna, as Sismondi acknowledges, in his lar^ 
^'ork, found it impossible to discover how Ibe consuls were elected iu that city,—* 
Hist, Repubs ItaU vol, ii, p. 255. ^ ' • 

X Q, 
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bell, to give their consent by acclamation to some measure already 
approved of by the councij, can hardly be considered as a per- 
manent feature of the goverament. iPThere was no distinction in 
fact between the judicial and the executive powers — uo real 
legislative assembly, and for this reason, that the right of making 
laws was still considered as a prerogative of the king, assisted 
by the magnates or great feudatories, and by the judges, at the 
Diets held for this purpose at Roncaglia. Laws were few in 
those times, and written constitution there was none. The con- 
suls enforced tbe customs and precedents, consuetiidihes et nsus. 
These customs and precedents were collected at last in 1216, a 
century later than the time we are speaking of, in a body or code, 
and made public at Milan and other cities. 

The cities continued to acknowledge the king’s sovereignty 
over Italy, his right of exacting military service, of giving the 
investiture of feudal tenures, of sending judges, who were called 
royal and imperial, distinct from the magistrates of the people, 
and of demanding the foderum or tribute, for the maintenance of 
his person and retinue while residing in the country ; and lastly, 
of sending from time to time his missiox vicars, who represented 
the royal person. 

Such was the form of government of Mih|ii and other Lom- 
bard cities, properly so called, between the Adige, the Ticino, 
and the Po, at the beginning of the twelfth century. Those on 
the left of the Adige remained under the rule of their principal 
nobles, and the cities of Montferrat, and other districts to the 
west of the Ticino, w'ere fof*^ a century after under the govern- 
ment of their bishops^^of the Counts of Montferrat, or of the 
Malaspina. ^ 

The Lombard cities, now in undisturbed possession of their 
liberties, began to exhibit the same fatal spirit of ambition as that 
of their former counts and ^bishops of the preceding century. 
Milan and Pavia, only twenty miles distant, were rivals from the 
time of the Longobards, aqd Cremona, which was the third great 
city of Lombardy, was also Jealops of Milan. But before they 
turned their arms against each other, they began attacking their 
weaker neighbours. Cremona attacked Crema, Pavia attacked 
Tortpna, and Milan assailed Lodi and Novara. The towms 
attacked by one city had recourse to the protection of the other. 
At last all Lombardy was divided between two parties: one, of 
whi^h Milan was at the head, included Brescia, Crema and Tor- 
toha; and tbe opposite one consisted of Pavia, Cremona, Lodi 
and Comol But it was npt ambition alone that led them to fight: 
it was an exuberance of animal courage, a wanton pride of phy- 
sical strength. There were cha^Menges sent from city to city in 
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the same manner as for a public tournament^ a kind of wholesale 
duelling, to decide which df the two people was the most valiant. 
Something of this spirit maybe seen in our days^ on a smaller 
scale, in the villages §nd at the fairs of Ireland. Well may Mr. 
Hallam say, that we cannot extend our sympathy for the free 
institutions of the Italian cities to the national conduct of those 
little republics. Their lave of freedom was alloyed by that rest- 
less spirit, from which a democracy is seldom exempt — of tyran- 
nizing ovej weaker neighbours. They played over again the tragedy 
of ancient Greece, with all its circumstances of inveterate hatred, 
unjust ambition, and atrocious retaliation, though with less con- 
summate actors upon the scene.” • 

The emperors had formerly repeatedly interfered to restore peace 
between neighbours, but after the war of the investitures, their 
authority had become almost null, and thus a check'w^as lost, which 
had not been without its utility. The people of Milan had had 
frequent disputes with those of Lodi, as early as the time of the 
old archbishop Heribert, who h^d forced on the latter by arms 
a bishop of his own chc^ce: hence a mutual rancour, which 
lasted for more than a century, and in the end proved fatal to both 
cities. In 1 107, the Milanese began to make W'ar upon Lodi ; 
destroyed the h?rf*^ests regularly for four years, and at last, in 
June, 111 1, made themselves masters of the town, which the in- 
habitants, weakened by famine, had no longer the power to defend; 
they killed many of them, plundered the rest without mercy, razed 
the buildings, and distributed th^survivors between six villages. 
The spot where this miserable tr^edy took place is still known 
by the name of Lodi vecchio, or Old Lodi. On their side, the 
people of Pavia took Torlona, and burnt it. In 1 1 18 the Milan- 
ese began a furious war against Como, which lasted ten years, and 
has been compared by a contemporai^ poet to the Trojan war.* 
This war originated in the dispute of the investitures. The 
people of Como had a bishop, Guido by name, who had been 
named by the pope, while the emperor and thfe anti-pope had 
appointed to the see Gandulph, a noble of Milan. The latter, 
endeavouring to force hitnselfintdhis rivars diocese, wfts attacked 
by Guido and his partisans, and taken prisoner, while several 
Milanese nobles who were with him were killed. Their friends 
at Milan spread their blood-stained garments on the square be- 
fore the cathedral, and the archbishop shut the gates before the 
people, saying that he would not open them unless they promised 
to avenge the church and their country. The Milanese marched 


* Cumanus, seu de bello Cutiiensi, an<^^niun;i Poema. Muratori, Reruiu IWil. Script. 

tom. V, • 
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against Como. The people of the latter, supported by the 
neighbouring mountaineers, resisted for a long time the forces 
not only of Milan, but of most of tha^ other towns of Lombardy, 
but having lost their bishop, Guido, they; at last subuiitted in 
11979 their walls were razed« and they submittad to pay tribute 
to Milan, and aerye the latter in all its wai^s* 

About this time the succession to ^he imperial crown, vacant 
by the death of ilenry V, was disputeirbetween, Lbtharius, Duke 
of Saxony, alUed to dm house of Welf, or of Bavaria, and Con- 
rad of Hohenstauffen, connected with the house of Vranconia, 
called also of Wciblingeii, from the name *of a castle out of 
. which it originally issued. These two names, slightly altered 
into those of Guelphs and Ghibelines, became afterwards the re- 
spective afmellatioiis of the Italian ft'iends and enemies of the 
Hobenstauffen dynasty. 

During the reigns of Lotharius and of his competitor and 
successor, Conrad, the Italiaw cities were left in the full enjoy- 
ment of their turbulent independence and private feuds. But in* 
1 152, a mau of a different stamp from his predecessors, Frederic 
of Hohenstaufien, was chpsen by the electors of Germany to 
succeed his uncle Conrad, In 1154, be crossed the Alps, in 
order to receive the Italian crown. ^ 

Frederic, on his accession, found that the Italian cities not 
only had encroached on the prerogatives of his predecessors, 
but made a most mischievous use of their newly acquired inde- 
pendence 9 that they not onls did not respect the rights of the 
empire, but trampled upon Inose of tlieir own countrymen and 
neighbours, whose towns they attacked, whose property they 
plundered, whose lives they sacrificed; His ears rang with 
lamentations from Italian exiles, who claimed protection and 
redress against the tyranny of a few dominant cities. Two citi- 
zens of Lodi appeared foremost among the supplicants, as the 
fate of their country was the hardest of all. Frederic considered 
that such a state of things o^^t not to be allowed to continue. 
He thought that the people Lodi, after forty-two years bond- 
age, ought to be emancipated, and be allowed to rebuild their 
town, and he summoned the Milanese to desist from tormenting 
them any longer. Tlie latter insolently refused, and war began. 
Frederic attacked first the smaller refractory to^ns. Asti, which 
had revolted against its bishop, was burnt, after tli^ inhabitants had 
abandoned it. Frederic next summoned those of Tortona to 
renounce ijie alliance of Milan, which they refused to do. War was 
carried on in those times tvilh much inhumanity on all sides, yet 
if we compare the cpnduct of Frederic towards jthose whom he 
consiciered his revolted subjects/' with that of several belligerent 
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powers in our pw« tiiues, with that, for insta^icc, of Napoleon’s 
g^Jtjerals towards thje Spaniards and the Tyrolese, who refused to 
submit tp his svi^y» we shall judge less seyerely thp conqueror 
of the l£th ceptuo'* After an obstinate defence, the citizens of 
Tortona were allowed to go out unjtnolested, taking with them 
all they could carry, and to p/oceed jiyhereyei* they pleased. It 
is a well authenticated factj that most of the barbarities committed 
at the sieges of Tortona, %ema> MUd Milan, were perpetrated 
by the Italian auxiliaries of the epiperor, by the people pf Pavia, 
and Cremefpa, who thus satisfied their old grudge against their 
neighbours. • 

Frederic, on his return from {jLome, !(^h^i*e he had been crowned 
in the midst of a revolt and fightiug in the streets, fouqd the ^ 
people of Spoleto in arms tp oppose his passage. They had 
already before arrested Count Guerra, one of the emperor’s on 
his passage, and they refused to release him* They also refused 
to pay the foderum, or jcustomury allowance for provision to the 
emperor and his suite. An obstinate fight ensued, but at last the 
Germans entered the town and set fire to it, and the inhabitants 
escaped to the mountains Sismoudi, in relating tiiis event, says, 

that the citizens of Spoleto ppt having supplied with s sufficient 
promptitude the pfovisions that Frederic demanded, he attacked, 
took and burnt the city” • • • and that he showed his barbarity 

by every where on his passage spreading havoc and desolation.” 
— liistoire de la Liberie^ voi. i, p. 60. He says nothing of the 
other provocations, of the arrest of Count Guerra, of the absolute 
refusal of the citizens to supply till foderum> sind of their having 
come out to dispute with him the only road by which his army 
could pass. 

Meantime, the Milanese were devastating with fire and sword 
the lands of their neighbours of Pavia and Novara, after which 
they again visited with their vengeance t^ie defenceless people ol 
Lodi, in the six hamlets iu which they had popfined them. They 
imperiously ordered every one of .them tP swear implicit obedi- 
ence to Milan, foreseeing that contest with Frederic would 
be soon renewed, and that Ute people pf become 

auxiliaries to the emperor. It is sofuia consolation in reading the 
history of those times, to find that tlie faith of an oath was scru- 
pulously respected. The Lodesans refused tp take the oath, un- 
less it was coupled with the clause saying plw^ays their fidelity 
to the emperor.” Upon this the Milanese stripped the houses of 
the Lodesans of their remaining moveables, awd gave them two 
days more to decide. At the eviration of th at time, the Mi- 

* Bo 9^, vol. xiv. p. 4$pf Barigli, Vita di Bsr^arossa, pp* 77—79* 
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lanese consuls found the houses empty, the poor people having 
left them, to wander as outcasts rather than forswear themselves. 
Most of them retired to Pizzighettone, and the Milanese burnt 
the villages.* We find no allusion to this new act of barbarity 
in Sismondi's abridgnient, althou^ he had mentioned it in his 
former work, calling it a civil war! A civil war, when there Vv'as 
no shadow of resistance on one side, as he himself acknowledges. 
But he says that ** the Lodesans ilfcre determined to revolt.”t 
Against whom? Against their oppressors, who had plundered 
them, destroyed their city, and reduced them to mfsery. And 
when the avenger came, Sismondi says that' the Milanese drew 
closer their bonds of alliance with Brescia and Piacenza, which 
towns had declared for Milan and liberty ! 

Frederic returned in 1158 , and a multitude of Italians from 
the oppressed towns flocked to his standard. He told his Ger- 
man barons, " that he was forced into this new war by the irre- 
verent madness, and the cruelty bf the Milanese, who had driven 
from their homes, and deprived of the domestic endearment of 
their wives and children a number of those refugees whom they 
now saw before them, and who had come in their distress to 
claim his protection.” — Bdrtoli, p. 123 . 

The history of the sieges of Milan and of Crema is well known : 
horrid cruelties were committed by both parties. We are no 
great admirers of Frederic Barbarossa, who was after all but a 
splendid barbarian. Milan was at last obliged to suri^nder at 
discretion in March, 1162. The emperor ordered all the inha- 
bitants to leave the town, ca/%ing away what they could. Their 
personal liberty and their lands were left to them. A certain 
number of hostages, how^ever, were sent into Germany, the family 
Visconti among others. The city was then given up to plunder, 
and afterwards sentenced to be razed, according to the lex ialionis, 
Milan was treated as it had “treated Lodi. The people of Cre- 
mona, Pavia, Novara, Como, Lodi, and of Seprio and Martesana, 
charged themselves readily with the execution of this decree. 
Each of these people had a district' allotted to them, and they . 
destroyed all, except some of the churches. The story of plough- 
ing the ground and manuring it with salt is a fable. Indeed, the 
W'ork of demolition could never have been so complete as to allow 
of' this. Of the inhabitants, the wealthier took refuge in the 
neighbouring towns, the rest built themselves five villages t)n their 
own territory 

• Bossi, voli xlv. Otto Mprena, yita di Barbarossa, and Hallani’s Middle Ages, 
y liist. des Repuhliqiies Itaiieniics, j^I. U. p. 87, 

t Milan bad been lolall^^ deslroyed once before in 538 by the Goths and the Bur- 
gundianf, cuinmandud hj^ Braja, General /rf Vitiges, King of the former, when all 
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Down to this period, the impartial readeri although he may 
deplore the catastrophe of Milan, cannot but acknoyviedge that 
the citizens had brought their calamities upon themselves by their 
ambition, their turbulence, and their cruel oppression of their 
weaker neighbours. But after the stern retribution was inflicted, 
a change takes place hi the character of the respective parties ; 
the conquerors abuse their triumphi and the former oppressors 
become the oppressed, \vith|j||||^ having committed any fresh offence. 
Frederic had returned to Germany, but his officers, his podestas, 
whom he h^d now placed every where, treated the Milanese out- 
casts with the most iinsparing severity. Only oiie-^third (BartoU 
says one ninth, but this seems an exaggeration,) of their income, of 
the produce of their lands, was left to them, the rest was exacted 
by the imperial delegates. Nor were Cremona and the other 
towns of the imperial party much better treated, although they 
were allowed to retain their consuls. Besides the regal dues, there 
were taxes on corn mills, fishermen were obliged to give one third 
of their fish, no one was allowed to go hunting or hawking with- 
out a license. To all these and other grievances the people sub- 
mitted, waiting for the return of the emperor into Italy. He 
came in October, ll 63 ; he heard tire complaints and supplica- 
tions of the Milanese who threw themselves on a rainy day in the 
muddy road on his passage, and he seemed moved ; but he neglected 
or forgot to give redress, being then engaged in his dift’erences 
with Pqjie Alexander III, Year after year passed, and the ex- 
actions continued ; the cities on the left of the Adige were the 
first to show refractory symptoms, i^ut at last the cities of Lom- 
bardy formed a league, in 1167, to protect each other against 
foreign aggression, with the usual clause : salva tamea imperatoris 
Jiddilate, It was then resolved to rebuild Milan, a resolution in 
w'hich even Cremona, forgetting for the moment all old feuds, 
joined, all except Pavia, Liodi, and jComo. On the 27 th of April 
the militias of the various town^ escorted back the Milanese emi- 
grants to their ruined city, and assisted them in^ rebuilding the 
walls. Milan arose from its asbest The Lombard league built 
Alessandria, thus called from the name of theif protector the 
Pope, as a check upon P^via and Asti. Frederic w^as foiled in his 
attempt to dissolve this league, and he left Italy in 1 168, pursued 
by his enemies as far as the Alps. He remained absent for seven 
years, engrossed by the affairs of Germany. This seasonable re- 
spite was well employed by the Lombards, The number of towns 

tlic male population was butchered, iacluding infants. The woraei^ were given as 
slaves to ll>e Burgundians, whom Bossi considers as having formed the chief slock 
from which the new population afterwards a«€ie, the old mixed Iiisubrian and Roman 
race having been destroyed in the m^ssa^re. • 
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wlucli joiaed the l^agpe increased to dftejeii^ forpii^ig a chain 
extending from the March pf Tijayiso to the hills of Monlfeyf^t. 
JLqdi was forcibly compelled to join ij:. Pavia alpiu: stood p^t 
for the emperor^ Th^ towns engaged to assist ^ach other ui the 
defence of the privileges they had enjoyed a tempura Henrici Regis 
mqiie qct introitym imperafms Frederick Mr* Hallum thinjks, 
wp believp justly, that the H^ry herp alht4l^d to was the last 
of that uanie> pr Heiiry V., a? 4 |iis weak reign dial 

the towns had &^st psumed the rign^ of independence. They 
now reinstated their epps^iar governments. A federal parlia- 
ment tvas naaembled at Modepai composed ,of the consuls of the 
varipns cities, who were ftyM I^pctors of Um league of the 
Towns.” Here was a fair oppprtppity for establishing a perma- 
nent federal Mpiop, which might haye given a totally different 
turn tq the destinies of Italy* put they seem to have bad no 
idea of such a bond, being tqp much wrapped pp in their nar- 
row-sighted municipal patriotispr. Sisipondi urges as an excuse, 
that “ the conception of a federal constitjution is pne of tlie most 
refined and abstract of political combinations, and that, Uiereforc, 
men hardly civilized could not raise their minds tp the con- 
templation of it.” And yet the mountain cantons of Switzer- 
land, little more than a century afterwards, did raise their minds 
to it, and they certainly were not more civilized or refined than 
the Italian cities of tiie l^h century ! 

The Lombard league was, therefore, me^t^ly a temporary coali- 
tion against Frederic, without apy central government %r fixed 
diets. However, dijey carrie4 tlieir purpose bravely for a season. 
The Lombard militias defeated the imperial army on the field pf 
Lcgnuiiq in May, 1 176, and tooh the en^peror’s pamp. Frede- 
ric, while figliting ip the thickest of the epmbat, was seen to 
fall, and was supposed to have been killed; but a few days 
after, he arrived disguised apfl alone at the gate of Pavia, which 
city reim^ined faitliful to him in bis reverses. A congress w'as 
held at Venice tlie following year, to which city Pope Alexan- 
der III., and afterwards Frederic bimself, repaired ; a truce for 
six years was ‘agreed upon, which lerl to dm famous peace of 
Constance in 1183. By this treaty, tbe first in modern history 
between a sovereign and the people or commons, tbe cities were 
confirmed in their independent governmetU, theiv, regalia, tjie right 
of declaring war, in short, in all the attributes pf sovereignty ; under 
an acknovyledginent, however, of the emperor as their suzerain, 
who appointed an imperial vicar to represent him in Lombardy, 
as well as judges of appeal in civil matters, and to wjidm they 
weve to pay foderum on hjs passage, ^nd wfiose rights they 
bouncl to support against those whp were not members of the 
Lombard league. This treaty served afterwards for ages to 
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regulate all affairs between the German empire and the Italian 
cities, until Charles V. merged by conquest the old imperial pre- 
rogative in the far more sweeping pretensions of his own house, 
and thus laid the foundation of direct Austrian dominion in 
Italy.^ 

Soon after the termination of th^ war, several of die Lombard 
towns, unable to check the revived turbulence of their internal 
factions, adopted the instHut|pn of a fodestd, which Frederic had 
first introduced. This officer was to be of noble birth, of ano- 
ther territory to be renewed every ye^, and to be vested with ex- 
tensive Judicial and military powers* In his judicial capacity he 
was assisted by lawyers or assessors. He bad the jtis sanguinis^ 
or of ordering the infliction of capital punishment. He w^as, in 
short, a dictator* We find Cremona having a podesti in 1178. 
Milan followed the example in 1 186, by choosing Uberto Visconti 
of Piacenza. This innovation, however, does not seem to have 
been very popular at first, and we find the series of podest^ often 
interrupted. The consuls still remained, being magistrates of 
various classes and attributes. The first in rank were styled co//- 
suls of the community i wbo commanded the militias of the six dis- 
tricts of the city; with their captains and Valvassori : there were also 
comuh of justice, who were magistrates or justices of the peace; 
and constUs of the merchants, elected by the body of trades. The 
consuls of the community had the administrations of the state and 
its fiiiangial affairs, but they could not take any important deter- 
ininatioh without consulting the council of credenza. In 1 198 a 
fresh rupFiiire took place betw’eeii this nobles and popolqni, or 
])lcbeiaiis. The latter insisted on having their separate council 
of trust, which was called Credenza di Sanf Ambri^io, and after- 
wards deipratici. It seems that several noble families sided with 
the popular party, and had themselves inscribed on the rolls of 
trades. • ' 

The Credenza di Sanf Ambrogio was at first composed of the 
lower aitizans. The wealthier burghers, merchants, and men of 
. liberal professions formed, therefor<^, another community among 
themselves, having also their own credenza, which th^y called della 
rnotta. The valvassori, or inferior noble^, formed also their ow'u 
credenza, separating themselves from the higher nobles or cap- 
tains, who, with die archbishop at their bead, constituted the Cre- 
denza dei Gagliardi.f Each of diese four credenze had its con- 


• For Bn,;ab»tract of the Ge/OAau historian, Bauiner's, account of these transactions 
between Frederic and the Lombard cities, see F. B. vol. iii. pp. b6€^57i. 

t Sismondi, in bis largeu* vrork, only iBetitioos- two of these rivtii counciis, which he 
c^ls la mo^ and h crede^fa. In jUite he faya nothing them. Verti 

reckons three, Cumtani, which last he attributes lo the 

valvassori. Star, Milan, c* viii. " * " 
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suls, who enacted edicts or Ia\^ for those under their respective 
jurisdiction. But in matters concerning the wliole state, depu- 
ties from each of these four classes assembled in a general council 
the numbers of which appear to have varied from 200 to lOOO, 
The right of electing these deputies, and the duration of their 
office, are equally vague, as well as the condition and qualifica- 
tions of the candidates; for in the lists which still remafin are 
found barbers, vintners, carpenter^butchers, 8cc. The podestsl 
had the right of calling together these general councils, which 
prerogative became subsequently vested in the vicafts or lords. 

The four credenze, how'ever, generally rasolved themselves into 
two parties; the noblos, with the valvassori, on one side; and the 
merchants, traders and artizans on the other. The nobles of that 
epoch were not, as now, a few single families; they formed, \yilli 
their connections, sub-feudatories and dependents, a very numer- 
ous and compact body, decidedly the mosb warlike part of the 
population; they constituted the only cavalry who had sustained 
the brunt of the wars against Frederic. They had the advantages 
of a superior address, of an acquaintance with foreign courts and 
councils: they had for them the arthbisliop and his dependents; 
and the podcstd, being & noble also, was generally on their side. 
But they were ambitious, overbearing to others, and quarrelsome 
among themselves. The burghers on their part, as they became 
wealthier, would no longer brook the superiority which the others 
assumed. The nobles were driven out of Milan and of Brescia, 
but they returned to the charge, strengthened by their friends from 
Cremona and other towns. Reggio and Bologna weredistracted 
by similar feuds. To these internal dissensions was added the old 
rivalship between one town and the other, which revived as soon 
as they had all adjusted their quarrel with the emperor. The 
never-ending list of these petty wars, which is given by Bossi and 
other historians, without any^distinct account of the origin of most 
of them, excites a mixed feeling of indignation and contempt; for 
people were killed, property was destroyed, and families made 
unhappy by ail these feuds.* One half of the index of Bossi s fif- 
teenth volurtje consists of such heads as these: — '••Wars of the 
Lombard cities; private wars of several Italian cities; other wars 
ot the Italian cities; fresh contests between the Italian cities; 
peace concluded between several cities; wars and tumults in the 
ciUes; vyars of the Italian cities, (this head is repeated at least 
twenty times); wars of Lombardy; tumults of Brescia and Milan ; 
tumults at Piacenza; wars in Lombardy and all over Italy; w^ars 
in Romagna, at Genoa,^ in Tuscany,'^ &c.: and all this, inde- 
pendently of tlie vicissitudes of the great contest which wtfs then 
going on between the popes and Frederic II. and his son Manfred. 

Such was the happy condition of the Italian cities durinor the 
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thirteenth century^ such the manner in which the free people en- 
joyed that independence for which fathers had bravely 

fought at Ltegnano. 

But,” Slsmondi observes, •* there wei*e then no regular soldiers like 
ours, who have now to bear all the privations and dangers of war ; mili- 
tary seiTicc was a temporary duty, the pleaiurc and pastime of every citi- 
zen, which be consecrated a few clays every year: he fought in sight 
of his owp walls; if be was wounded he was brought back to his own 
bouse, and if he died bis loss was wept by all his townsmen.” — Repub. 
Ital, chap, xv^ 

Alas, what a pieep of mock-heroics is tliis ! Strip it of its 
glittering phraseology, and what^oes it come to? That a con- 
duct for which individuals would ne hanged or sent to the gallies 
in our days, was tlten the pleasure and duty of every citizen. 
Who could suffer now Bristol to fight every year against Bath, 
Manchester against Liverpool, and predatory bands from Wind- 
sor to go and storm the good people of Reading, taking them pri- 
soners, and immuring them in dungeons. Something of this sort 
has been going on for years among the republics of South 
America — another specimen *of the happiness of unchecked de- 
mocracy; and yet there are people wfao>talk about establishing a 
constellation of republics all over old Europe! 

It will be said, perhaps, that the nobles were the cause of all 
this. But the nobles, a^ wc have observed, weie no exclusive 
aristocracy — they formed a numerous class of the citizens, par- 
taking of the general feelings. And after the nobles w ere driven 
out of thp towns, at the beginning of the thirteenth century, did 
discord cease ? No, it continued as violent as ever between town 
and towm, and within the towns, between the wealthy burghers and 
the artizans or lower classes. 

“ The truth is," says Bossi, " that the cities of Lombardy were min- 
ing each other through their municipal quarrels, whilst wdtbin some of 
them, as at Piacenza, intestine feuds still raged between the nobles and 
the people,” — Storia d* Italia, vol. xv. p. 86. 

It has been said that the towns flourisiied and the popuhition 
increased in the midst of all this. But this is a va^ue assertion. 
The truth is, that some cities increased at the expense of others. 
Bossi observes, that a number towns which are mentioned as 
being of importance in the elevendi century had disappeared in 
the tbirteeiitli. Several causes contributed to keep up the wealth 
of the cities; the extraordinary fertility of their tenritory; their 
manufactures, for which ^ey were yet unrivalled in Europe ; the 
practice of the Lombard citizens of lending money aSihigh inte- 
rest all over Europe; from which the name of Lombard became 
synonymous with that of bankenias well as usurer. But however 
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flmiridhing the cities might be, surely the country which was sub- 
ject to periodical devastations could not be improved by them ; 
and accordingly we find that the greatest sufferers wdre the un- 
fdttiinate country people, who had no voice in all these disputes, 
but were doomed to pay the citizens for the misery they ihnicted 
on them. They were treated like dogs by both parties# Sis- 
inondi himself gives a short sketch, from Ferratus of Vifietiza, of 
the sufferings of the rural population, resulting from the quarrels 
of conflicting cities, to which we refer such of our readers as may 
wish to satisfy themselves of the truth of our observations. — 
Itepub* ItaL Vol. iv. chap. xxvHi. pp. 396, <397. 

After repeated affrays betwq|pi the nobles and the burghers of 
Milan, after the former had been expelled and had aftervVards re- 
turned, the peo|ple, dissatisfied with the podcst^, who favoured the 
nobles, determined on having a separate podestA for themseHes, 
in the same manner as theyhad their own credeiiza and consuls. 
They chose for this office Pagano della Torre, Lord of Valsesina, 
a powerful feudatory, who bad saved some years before the re- 
mains of the Milanese niilitia, after the defeat of Corteuova. The 
nobles had now for their champion 'the Archbishop VrX Leone de 
Perego, an enthusiast both in religion and politics, who, like his 
contemporary FrA Giovanni da Vicenza, had distinguished himself 
by his zeal against the cathari, or heretics, many of whom were 
publicly burnt at Milan and other places. Perego did not suc- 
ceed in restoring the authority of tlie nobles, and encounters be- 
tween the two parties continued to take place. 

On the death of Pagano della Torre, his brother Martino was 
elected by the popular Credenza to succeed him, and no limits 
were assigned to his authority. The nobles had for their own 
podest^ Paolo da Soresiua. A marriage took place between the 
sister of the latter and Martino, which served for a time as a 
pledge of peace between die two parties. But Gtiglielmo da 
Landriano having slain a man who was his creditor, the people 
flew to arms, pulled down Landriano^s house, and drove all the 
nobles out of the town, witK the Archbishop Perego at their head. 
The latter concentrated their forces in the neighbburhood, and 
Martino led the people out to fight them ; but through the pope’s 
mediation a convention was agreed upon on the basis of perfect 
equality, all the offices of the state, from the highest to the lowest, 
being divided between the two parties. Tlie Credenza of Sant^ 
Ambrogioy Composed of artftans and other inferior classes, had 
appointed, in 1257, Martino della Torre Anziano e Signore del 
Popola, Elder and Lqrd of the People.” They thought by 
giving themselves a permanent chief to be better able to oppose 
the nobles and the Archbishop.^ Perego. The Credenza uf la 
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MottUp or of ^ the nifcalthy burghers, did not at first agree to this 
choiee ; they electe;d another chief, and many of them joined the 
nobles, who had appointed Borcsina. M artiff o, ho wever, obtained 
the advantage in the city, and expelled Soresina* Tlie nobles 
then had recourse to £!ccelino 111. da Romano, the famous tyrant, 
who ruled Verona, Vicenza, and the March of Tretiso, and ^ho 
had also lately takep the city of Brescia. Eccetino advanced 
towards Milan with a splendid army: he crossed the Adda, but 
seeing himself pressed on all sides by his enemies, among whom 
wci*e Oberto Pelavicino, Lord of CteiT]ona, and Biioso di Loara, 
both Ghibelines, and pnce bis friends, he attempted a retreat, but 
was taken prisoner and died of bis wounds in October, 1^59, 

The exiled nobles of Milan still kept the field, with about one 
thousand cavalry ; and Martino, unable to reduce them with his 
militia alone, engaged Pelavicino and his cavalry in the service of 
Milan, M'ith the litleof Captain-General for five years, and a pen- 
sion. This was the beginithig of the practice, afterwards so pre- 
valent in Italy, of hiring mercenary troops, or cofidottien. The 
Milanese emigrants Were surrounded in the castle of Tabiago, 
near Briaiiza, and the water *iti the wells being exhausted, their 
horses died, the air became infected, and the cavaliers, pressed by 
thirst and disease, surrendered at discretion. Martino had them 
chained and carried to Milan on carts. The people wanted to 
murder them, but Martino had them confined, some in dungeons, 
and others in cages, exposed to the public gaze, where they 
dragged for years a miserable existence. The ferocity displayed 
by all classes in those times is truly revolting. Alberic da Ro- 
mano, Eccelitio's brother, having been delivered into the hands of 
the people of Treviso, Was taken, with his family, before the 
podesl'A, and there saw his young wife and four children, two 
girls and two boys, literally hacked jto pieces, before he was him- 
self put to death. , 

Alai tiiio della Torre w as chosei^ia by the towns of Lodi 
and Novara as their lord,’’ which in such small communities 
implied a more absolute authority foau that Which he enjoyed at 
Miian. Thus Lombaidy was forging its own chains link after 
liiiL After the death of the Archbishop Perego, the Chapter of 
Milan, composed of nobles and plebeians, was divided about the 
choice of a successor. the plel >eians save Iheir votes - to a 
nephew of the Lord Martino# and the noPes to Vrancis Settala. 
The pope, Alexander IV., was offended with Martino for having 
allied himself with Pelavicino, a Gbibeltne, who wae besides 
known to favour the cathari, or Paulician heretice: hesrejected, 
therefore, both competitors, and named to the see, the Canon 
Ottoiie ViswOtb of * nobte and powerful family, and whtv had 
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exiled witli the nobles some years before. In 1263 Mar- 
tino died^ having first secured the succession to his authority 
to his brother Philip. The latter added to his brother’s lord- 
ships those of Como, Vercelli and Bergamo, which towns elected 
him as their lord. Tired of their dissensions, the citizens were 
glad to resort io the protection of a chief, powerful and popular 
at the same time. The Della Torre did not alter the form of the 
institutions of Milan; the pod^st^, the councils and the credenze, 
remained w'ith an authority apparently independent of that of the 
lord. Philip received, in 11^4, a podest^ fromjthe hands of 
Charles of Anjou, and separated himself from Pelavicino and the 
other GhibeTines. It ijs curious to see the ^orriani favouring the 
Guelph or church party, while^tbe pope had raised against them 
a formidable rival in the person of the Ghibeline Visconti. This 
is one of the numerous evidences of the short-sighted policy of 
Italian parties. Philip having died in 1265, was succeeded by his 
nephew, Napolcone della Torre, who pursued the same line of 
policy. Otho Visconti, tlfo tirchbishop-elect, still continued an 
emigrant on the estates of his family, near the lakes of Como and 
Maggiore, where he collected many dissatisfied noblemen, carry- 
ing on for years a sort of predatory warfare against Milan. As 
long as Gregory X. lived, the wise policy of that pontiff, who see- 
ing that in Charles of Anjou the Italians had to fear a worse 
master than the Princes of the House of Suabia, endeavoured to 
reconcile Guelphs and Ghibelines without giving the prepon- 
derance to either, obliged Visconti to be cautious in bis move- 
ments, But after the death of that good pope, in 1276, Otho 
grew bolder: he took possession of Como and Lecco, and at last 
marched against Milan. Napoleone came out to meet him, but 
allowed himself to be surprised in the night, and taken prisoner; 
he and others of his family w^ere confined in cages, after the 
fashion set up by bis tinple Martino. The people of Milan, 
hearing of the defeat, rose against the remainder of the Torriaui, ‘ 
pelted them with stoties, and obliged them to leave the city. A 
deputation of citizens was sent to Otho Visconti, whom they 
saluted as*'^ perpetual Lord of Milan." This occurred in 
January, 1277. 

"It was but one dynasty supj^anting anoUier/' says Sismondi. "The 
Torriaui, who had raised themselves by acting the part of demagogues, 
introduced monarchical habits, depressing the nobles and driving them 
into exile. •The Visconti, when they returned at the head of this long 
proscribed nobility, now mined and become mercenary, found the 
people emup^d by servitude. There was no longer dby independence 
of spirit in any class, no elevation of character or love of liberty, 
and,although republican councils, popular societies, continued fora long 
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time aftcr^ the principle of life, which ought to have animated them, 
was extinct, and the sovereign power became transmitted by the first 
and virtuous Viscontis to their inapt and vicious descendants, without 
the nation ever attempting to recover it from their grasp.” — Republ. 
Ital, ch. xxii. p. 455. 

This passage is worthy of the consideration of those politicians 
who think tliat destro}ing the nobility is the surest means of 
securing liberty to the people. 

The sequel of the history of Milan from this period is more 
generally known. The first Viscontis were able and well-dis- 
posed men, who bore their faculties with temperance, and paid a 
certain respect to tht habits and feelings of the citizens. The 
monsters of the family, the Bernabos, the Galeazzos, the Giovanni 
Maiias,^ came after. !Mattco, grand nephew to the Archbishop 
Otho, after being elected captain of the people, was appointed by 
a diploma of the Emperor Albeit, in 1298, “Imperial Vicar- 
Geneial in Lombardy.’’ He was afterwards pioclaimcd by the 
' ^lilaiiese themselves “ General Lord and defender of the city of 
Milan.” He then formed a privy council, composed of fifteen, 
and aftci wards of twenty me.mbers. This institution, under the 
name of Senate,” lasted till the French invasion in 1790. He 
had his own guard and his own tribunal. His grandson, Azzo, 
who was called the good, died young and without issue, and 
Azzo’s two uncles, the Archbishop John and Luchino, succeeded 
liim in the administration of the state. They were succeeded 
by Beinabo and Galeazzo II., brothers, who disgraced themselves 
by acts of the greatest cruelty. Galeazzo having died in 1378, 
liis son Gian Galeazzo, after some years, imprisoned his uncle 
Bernabo, and became sole rulgr of Lombardy. In 1395 he 
obtained of the Emperor Wenceslaiis, for a considerable sum of 
money, the title of “ Duke of Milan and Count of Pavia,” 
including in this investiture twenty-six cities and their territories, 
from the hills of Montferrat to the lagnnes of Venice. To the 
south of the Apennines ho held "Pisa, Lucca, Sienna, Perugia 
and Bologna. Florence was the only city that stood in his 
way to universal tyranny, and he was preparing to i^ttack it with 
all his forces, when the plague carried him off in the castle of 
Marignano in September 1402. 

Under the first Viscontis, the community or citizens of Milan, 
by means of the general council and of the elders, was in a 


* Ciiovanni Maria Visconti, son of Giovan Galeazzo, used to give up liis prisoners 
to be devoured by mastitis, and Jic enjoyed the sight of the chaco. Squarcia Giranio 
WHS his chief liuiitsman. They were both murdered at last by sAue Milanese 
gentlemen, but with no great benefit to the people, a*5 the atrocious although not quite 
so insane Filippo Maria succeeded his brother. 
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iifoiiner co«sovereign with the .lord; they discussed the laws 
wlucb the latter proposed, they executed the decrees, admi- 
nistered the finances, coined money, imposed taxes, and exercised 
<^er sovereign rights. But from 4he time of Bernabfi and 
Galeazzo IL this co«sovereignty was at an end. The Viscontis 
p^lnulgated their statutes, especially the penal ones, such as that pf 
the Leni,’^ which breathe the most ruthless ferocity, without consult- 
ing the general council, aod enforced them by their own fiat ; they 
declared war, made peace, imposed taxes, farmed the different 
branches of the revenue, appropriated to themselvej^ the mono- 
poly of various articles of first necessity, such as salt, without 
consulting any one but tlfeir own privy councn, whose deliberations 
were kept secret. The general council of 9CO, which continued 
to exist pro forma, merely registered the orders of the dukes. 
The latter in their edicts and despatches spoke of il nostro eomune, 
our city of Milan. 

After the death of Duke Filippo Maria Visconti, the Milanese 
made an attempt to recover their independence ; but Francesco 
Sforza, the son of Attendolo, the peasant of Cotignola, and who 
had married a natural daughter of Filippo Maria, partly by 
artifice, partly by force, obliged them to surrender, and acknow- 
ledge him Duke of Milan in 1450. Francesco showed himself 
a good prince, but his son and successor, Galeazzo Maria Sforza, 
was a monster of cruelty, lust and perfidy. He was at last 
stabbed by Olgiati, but the people took not the part of their 
deliverer, who expired in torments. 'The Sforzas were afterwards 
driven out by the French, reinstated by the Swiss, turned out 
again, until at length Charles V, brought the Duchy of Milan 
under the sway of the House of Austria. The Venetians on 
their side had by degrees taken possession of the whole eastern 
country, from the Adda to the Alps of Friuli. 

The cities of Lombardy therefore lost their liberty, or more 
properly speaking, their independence, not through foreign 
attacks, but by their owm intestine dissensions, which made the 
people give themselves willingly up to some able and determined 
chief, in th% hope of obtaining paade and security. The chief 
himself generally ensured these blessings to them for a season, 
but his successors proved tyrants, and their irresponsible power 
became as mischievous as the former popular factions had been. 
The w ant of a balance in the powers of the state is the great evil 
of both single republics and absolute monarchies. 

If, from the contested field of Lombardy, we pass over the 
Apentiints into Tuscany^ our eye is first arrested by Florence, the 

• * See Verri, Stom di Milano, c. xiil. 
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most brillmAt specimen of an Italian free city. We find there 
a higher degr^‘ of intelligence and refinement^ a greater 
approximation to general principles of justice; ** her judicial 
institutions/* says Sismonfi, " are indeed far from deserving to 
be held up as models, but they were the first in Italy which 
afforded any security to the citizen.” And yet what "IPbs 
the career of republican 'Florence? Distracted at first by the 
factions of the nobfes, she took the boH^Hiough harsh resolution 
of extirpating the evil by the root; liM the Ghibelines were 
exiled, and^men the Guelph nobles were ostracised, they and 
their descendants being declared incapable of holding oflice. 
At any fresh out-breaking of violence on their part, their houses 
were razed, their property confiscated, and tfcteir persons severely 
handled. The nobles l^ing thus disposed of, did the citizens 
manage to live in harmony among themselves? By no means; 
the wealthier burghers, the merchants, the higher trades, the men 
of education, kept the offices and power of the state in their own 
hands, and the lower trades,** the arlizans, besides that inde- 
scribable class called populace, which is an unavoidable super- 
fetation of every city, beg*aQ to cry out against the new or 
plebeian aristocracy of the popo/aiti graisi, i* e. the fat burghers.” 
And this is all natural enough. M. Sismondi in one place 
asserts the plausible^ though with many in our days unpopular 
principle, that government should remain in the hands of the 
educated, and of persons of property. After relating the revolt 
of the Ciompi, or lower artizans, he observes that 

False ideas of equality first made the Florentines insist upon every 
citizen having an equal share in the government; and after they had 
experienced the violence and depredations caused by the anarchy of the 
Ciompi, they forgot the advantages of true equality. They did not 
sufficiently seek to procure to all eipial protection and equal justice.” 

And then he thus sums up:-^ • ^ 

Let liberty exist for all, but let'power remain with those who can 
understand its objects, with those who are too frond to ackmwledge mas- 
Urs, and too generovs to wish for subsets, with those w^o possess the 
advantage of a liberal education. «.«•••• Let all, however, have some 
share of political power ; such share as may be required to secure them 

against oppression but let them participate in this political 

power as citizens, not as magistrates.^-^/fML de la LibertS ItaL ch. x. 


* The citiseiii of Florence were first clawed Into IS art# oitradeiT in IS66 ; there 
fFcre seven higher arts, 1st, lawyers and attorneys, fid, dealers fn foreign cloth and 
other stuffs, called also calimala, Sd, bankers and money cbanfgers^dth, woollen 
manufacturers and drapers, 5th physicians and apqthecaries, 6th, silk mnnufactuiers^ 
and mercers, 7tb, furriers. The lower arts were five, retailers of cloth, smiths^ sboe- 
maikers, butchers, and carpenters and m^m. In progress of time the numb^ of tba 
minor arts was increased to fourteen. § 
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This is a problem \yhich i‘eniain8 to be solvetl. In his gi;eat 
work, however, the author had said^ that the inef^hant aristocracy 
of Florence soon became qdious to. all the other classes of the 
naUotu Prejudicesin favour of birth may appear unreasonable, 
bii|. prejudices against birth are still more so.” And yet this 
snolBnaiit government ** was neither exclusive, nor careless of the 
welfare of the people* They did not neglect the country popu- 
lation, they were remmll^y favourable to agriculture.” Bi|t 
being exposed to the attiiKs of both the nobles and the lower 
trades, they defended daemselves by the most arbitrfry measures, 
the nobles were put out of the pale of the laws, justice was vio- 
lated by summary courts, humanity was shocked by tortures and 
executions. Machiiiyel, in comparing the dissensions of bis own 
country with those of early Rome, observes, that — 

In the latter, the disputes between the nobles and the plebeians led to 
the passing bf some law which determined the rights of the two orders, 
while at Florence they ended always in the exile or death of a number of 
citizens. The contentions at Rome strengthened the military bravery, 
those of Florence have uttefly annihilated it. And this diversity has 
been owing to the different object winch each people had in view. 
The plebeians of Rome wished to share in the honoum and offices of the 
state in common w^ith the patricians, those of Florence fought in order 
to possess the government alone, to the total exclusion of the nobles. 
And as the wish of the Roman people was the most reasonable, the 
nobles felt less offended by it, and after some differences a law was passed 
which satjsdecl the just demands of the people, and yet left to the patri- 
cians their dignities. But the object of the Florentine people being 
unjust and mischievous, the nobility fought more desperately against it, 
and this led to slaughter, banishments and confiscations, and the laws 
which were passed after the struggle was over had not for their object 
the common good^ but only the advantage of the triumphant party.’' — 
Siorie Fiorentine, pronto, lib. iii. 

Let us now turii4o the moderu historian. 

e 

'' In all the quarrels of the wealthier citizens, first with the nobles 
and afterwards with the people^ (here this chameleon-word means the 
lower trades and artizans,) ci^'l liberty was frequently violated, per- 
sonal rights and security were erften overlooked, but while in the midst 
of all this disorder civil liberty was trampled upon, democratic liberty 
remained. Democratic liberty consists, not in security, but in powers it 
does not ensure to nations either tranquilUty or order, economy or prudence, 
but it carries within itself its own reward. It affords the sweetest en- 
joyment to the citizen who has once tasted of it, in the gratification of 
influencing the fate of his country, of sharing in its sovereignty, not ac- 
knowledging any authorities but those he has biipself created.”* — Repub. 
ch. xxs. p. 172. 

■ ■ ■■ — - — . .1 - - 

* The Florentines contrived most ingenioosly to satisfy this universal craving after 
power:«iiy the constitution of 1268, they li^d 12 buqnmini, sfterwards called prioTi, 
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That M, Sismondrs picture 6f democratid liberty k true to the 
life, is proved b^all the historians ^ho lived during its prevalence 
at Florence. We should recommend particulariy the perusal of 
the Chronicle, third in our list, which has been lately re*edi ted with 
the greatest care. The writer, Ditk> Conipagoii himself a popu- 
lar citizen, and a member of the government, relates honeatlyttiiid 
without partiality for any faction, the dreadful disorders that 
Occurred from 1280 to 1312. It llhri||ltlring this period that 
Giano della ^ well-meaning mM,'in order to put a stop to 
the contimal affrays of the Guelph nobles, who, after expelling 
the Ghibelines, had become insolent towards die citteeus and 
quarrelsome among themselves, obtained the law that ostracized 
thirty-three families, and placed the nobles under a severe survetl- i 
lance. This was followed by plots against Giano, in which some 
of the lower trades, headed by a great butcher called Pecora, or 

the sheep,” took a leading part. 

Pecoi*a was a man of large stature, bold and of consummate 
impudence, a great talker, follower of evil, agitator of the lower orders, 
ever ready for plots and broils. He was elated with his mob popularity, 
and being supported by theTosinghi and other vrealthy burghers, he 
defied the Signoria and the officers of justice.” 

This man joined Corso Donati, a turbulent Gtielph noble, a 
sort of Florentine Catiline, and after a tumult they drove Giano 
out of the city in 1294^ 

Then followed the fatal disputes between the Cerehi and the 
Donati, upon which was afterwards engrafted the feud between 
the Bianchi and the Neri, who cajme originally from Pistma. Af- 
ter many disorders, the Neri as)^ Pope Boniface VIlL to in- 
terfere, and the latter sent theiri Charles of Valois, brother of 
Philip le Bel, and who was then trying .JbJs fortune in Italy. 
Charles came in November, ISOI, violated ^1 his promises, sur- 
rounded himself with the factious Neri, /Called Corso Donati 
and the other outlaws, who began to plui^r and murder the 
Bianchi, setting fire to their hoijyses, .and carrying away their 
daughters by force. This lasted six dayv. The Priori receiving 
no assistance from the citizens, who were ^ either wicked or pu- 


taken from the higlicr trades, M^ho tvere evCrj two mohtiis, and who consti- 

tuted tho executive; a council of credeitaa of UO eltisciia^ a eooticii of the people com- 
posed of l80 members, not nobles. These twocoonci|i, whose members were changed 
every year, deliberated on all maUers laid before them by the signqiria or executive, 
after which the result of tbeir deliberations was laid before another council of 1 IK). 

, composed of nobles and burghers, which gate its finiiJ opinion. Sismandtadds a fbartii 
council, which he calls gensral, consisting of SOOciiisens of all classe^ but Machiaaelli 
says that the credenza and the council of the fieople united constituled the general 
conncil. Sisroondl observes, that with all this multiplicity of oouucils in one city, thn 
general parliament of the people heknf^unnecessary, and of rare oocarr^nce. > ^ , 
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vSlaiuaioiis/’ left tfaev office* «nd were succeeded by tbe Worst of 
die triumphant party. ^ 

Tbe families of Doi^tlj Rossi, Tornaquinci, Bosticliiy eommiited 
great depredations aod atrocities. Tiit young men of tl^e latter extortid 
even from ibeir nutimate friends^ under pretence of guarding their 
propb'ty while they stole it. They had torture-instrumedts in their 
Douses, in the new marke^^he mi<ht of the city, with which, in broad 
day-U^M;, they tortured in order to extort money from them ” — 

Dmo, Cronaca;Vb* xi. p. fC^ 

Many horrors were commiUed against women, both married and 
singiej many orphans and old men were robbed of their all, and 
then exil^ from the city. Men were accused of having conspired 
and made to confess, then feaed a diousand florins each ; and 
the stupid people cried out ** death to the traitors.” Charles of 
Valois filled his coffers by confiscations or forced contributions, 
which be extorted from many citizens by direats of sending them 
, prisoners into Apulia. In April, 1502, he banished a number of 
families of' the Bianchi, and among others the Cerchi, Petracco, 
Petrarch’s father, and Dante Ali^ierr, who was then ambassador 
at Rome. More than six’ hundred persons were at that time 
exiled, and reduced to wander in poverty through the world. 

At last Charles of Valois, the '' pcace-maker,” went away, 
gorged with plunder, and left Florence in a state of dreadful 
confusion. Pope Benedict XI., a good and sensible man, sent 
his legate. Cardinal di Prato, in 1504, to endeavour to re-esta- 
blish peace in that distressed city, but ^ter some desultory nego- 
tiations with the leaders of the various parties, the legate was 
obliged to leave Florence, his life being threatened, and the 
reign of misrule became again ascendant. TThe beads of the Neri 
.party contrived a p^m to.set fire td the bouses of the Cavalcanti 
and other families obnoxious to them. The fire began on the 
lOtb June, and spread through the^ most populous part of the 
city, destroying warehouses^ halaces) and private dwellings, and 
no exertions could stop it. Nineteen hundred houses, says Dino, 
were reported" to have been burnt Thieves publicly took away 
the property before the eyes of the owners, who did not dare to 
prevent them. 

Next followed tbe siege of Pistoja by tlie Florentines and those 
of ; Lucca, vrfeen tte most savage cruelties were perpetrated 
upon tbe po<fr inhabitants, men and women, who had left the 
town through hunger. They had their no;^ and feet cut off, 
and tbuz w^e left to perisliin sight of the walls* 'fbe women 
were abaadMed lo tbe brutality of tbe besif^rs# And^all these 
pebplewMw of one comnioo a>ifi^y, Tuacaiisl Talk ai Barba- 
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rovsa’ii cruelties i|A^r tbu ! Tiie iifterref^Bce of the pope alone 
saved Pistoja from utter extermination. 

Castruccio Castracani, the Ghibeline Lord of liucca< threat- 
ened Florence in its turn. The moveable Signoria or executive 
of die latter city, which was clianged every two months, was not 
a match for Castruccio, who, to great talents, united prompti- 
tude and secrecy and unity of design, the very ^utdides in which a 
democratie state like Florence, must,.j|(m) fhe nature of its con- 
stitution, be most deficient. The FNlfeatines took Cardona, a 
mercenary oommander, into their service, but their troops were 
defeated at Alto P«Mio in September, 1325. Completely ter- 
rified, they then applied to Charles, DukeofCalabria, son of King 
Robert of Naples, who made them pay in one year 400,000 florins 
for his protection. laickily for them, both Castruccio and Charles 
died one after the other. Death, as Hacbiavelli observes, was the 
best ally the Florentines ever had. 

Fresh dissensions and au . unlucky c^paign against Pisa 
made them again kxdt out for a /oreign protector. King 
Robert sent them Gualtieri, Duke of .Athens. This man by his 
oppressbns, exactions, and ‘cruelty, reduced them to the last ex- 
tremity. At last they drove him away*in 1343. New dissensions 
now occurred within the city, a battle was fought in the streets, 
the result of which was that the remaining noble families were 
Anally expelled. Florence now remained q^uiet for about ten 
years, when a feud between two popular families, the Ricci and 
the Albizzi, again divided the city into two factions as fierce as 
the former ones of the Buoudelniouti and Uberti, or of the Cer- 
chi and Donati. The Albiazi, however, bad the advantage ; they 
exiled numbers of the citizens, and formed a government composed 
of the popolani grassi. But the lower arts or trades, instigated 
by the Ricci, the Medici, and the Alberti,Jh^oke into insurrec- 
tion in 1378, forced the palauc, burnt t^ archives, and after three 
days anarchy, elected a woolcpmber, MMiele Lando, chief magis- 
trate. Lando was a man oT uaturid aeosu, and the first use he 
made of his power was to cheek dies jriotens, and re-establish some 
sort of order, in which lie was successful, * 

Several years were passed in continual tumults and bloodshed, 
until at last the pomlaui grms^ with the Albizzi at thdrhead, 
resumed the ascendancy in and administered the affairs 

of the republic till 1434, when they were superseded by the Me- 
dici, supported by the lower orders. Sismondi has*passed a high 
eulogium on the administration .of the. Albizzi. 

"No trhiiimb of aneristoeratic faction exerneritedamcHe^rilliant plaee 
ia bistoiy. For the apaoe of years the AUibh directed tlw 

public witb»sBOCe6atifi4b«»Mn ff i| wp k d, n isio to ining * heJB ^ 
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• wcendainy of their talents and virtuet, without e^ interfedng with the 
lights of the other citizens, or abasing a prepunderanoe which was founded 
on opinion.”— Hiif. Uiert, di. x. 

' One would suppose from tfais^ thht Florence eiijojed perfect 
internal tranquillity for this half century. But when wd come to 
examine partaculara, we find a different tale : frequent tumults, 
conspiracies, executions, banishments, until the year 1400. Ma- 
chiavelli says, the towni^remained internally quiet from the year 
1400 to 1433.” However, even this was to Florence a long 
and till then unexampled period of internal tranquillity, and of 
this the ” merchant aristocracy” of the Albizzi ought to have the 
credit. The republic was all fortunate in her external politics ; her 
two most formidable enemies, Gian Galeazzo Visconti, and Ladis- 
laus. King of Naples, being both carried off, one by the plague 
and the other by. another contagion, just as she was threatened 
with destruction. She acquired the possession 'of Cortona, Arezzo, 
Montepulciano, Leghorn, and last, though not least, that of Pisa, 
^ismondi has given an account of the fall of that ancient republic, 
from one of the families of which be u himself descended. Machia- 
velli says nothing ou this last transaction, except calling it the 
glorious conquest of Pisa.” But it was a conquest attended by 
flagrant injustice. The Pisans had bravely driven away, in July, 
1403, the troops of the Duke Visconti, and of his French ally 
Boucicault. The latter, however, still kept the citadel, which 
be agreed to sell to the FlorenUnes for 800,000 florins, which he 
was to share with Gabriel Visconti ; but iafter receiving the money, 
Boucicault charged Gabriel with being party to a plot against 
the king of France, and had him beheaded 1 Notwithstanding 
these infamous transactions, the Pisans retook the citadel from 
the Florentines in. September of thdt year. They then sued 
for peace, offering to reimburse flie Florentines the money they 
bad paid Boucicault, and totecall their citizen Gambacorta, who 
had been bwiished for his/attachm,ent to the Florentines. But 
under " the virtuous administralion of the Albizzi,” all these offers 
were rejecte^. llie Pisans deluded themselves desperately for . 
BKH-e than a year; they were doaelj. besieged in 1406, and suf- 
fered from famine and disease. In the end, the wretched Gamba- 
, corta, whom the confiding Pisans bad made Captain of the people, 
sold his country to its enemies for 50,000 ^ins, and secretly 
wpeoed to thenk one of the gates m the night of the 8th of Sep- 
tember, 1406. 

‘ w^he Flprentin^ did all in their power to reconcile the Fisans to the 
yoitej tbeir aftny was preceded into the famished .city by waggon-loads 
of brm. Giad Capponl, the Fforetitiae commissioiier, promised not 
only tiM strictest re|^ to justice, bSrt privileges and favours to the con- 
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quered people iAH in vain I The most aneieot and ojpuknt families 
of Pisa emigrated to liUcca^ Sardinia, and Italy p the yonng men almost 
all engaged * in the companies of adventure;* aiid Pisa, in losing its in- 
dependence, lost its commerce, its populatioui and every remnant of 
prosperity,' de LiberU ltd, cL ix# 

Such was the treatment one republic received at the hands of 
another.^ 

The Albizzi^ after bamshing Cosny di Medici, were in their 
turn exiled by him. Cosma, the most popular man in Florence, 
governed the republic from 14S4 till his death in 1464^ The 
Medici rose to power like the La Torre at Milan: first, by 
courting popularity with the lower orders, and then by depress* 
ing the wealthier families, the merchant aristocracy, by which * 
they humoured the passions of the people. The constitution was 
not apparently changed; the republican forms continued, but 
Cosmo moved his puppets under the board as he liked. Yet 
Cosmo’s administration was one of tranquillity within and pros- 
perity without. He bore his (hcuHies with moderation, he was 
generous to profusion, he wras a patron of the arts and letters, and 
we can hardly find fault with the title ^of Pater Pairia which was 
bestowed on him after bis death* 

After a short protectorate of the weak PieYo, Lorenzo, 
Cosmo’s grandson, succeeded to the authority. We- think Sis* 
mondi has not been just towards that illustrious Italian. We 
do not subscribe to the whole praise bestowed on Lorenzo by 
his eloquent panegyrist Roscoe, but we approve still less of the 
attempts which have been made of late to lower his character. 

It would have been a fortunate thisg for Italy had she had a few 
more Lorenzos in her times of need. Lorenzo, in fact, had not 
usurped any authority; he succeeded in 1469 with bis brother 
Giuliano, not yet of age, to that inftnence which their father and 
grandfather had exercised ftftr l^a^ a century before, and at the 
pressing invitation of the audiorities and of the principal citizens, 
and by the universal acclamattonaof the people who were all for 
the Medici. The only real eUcroacboient Loreqzo made upon 
the constitution was years after, in 1480, when the conspiracy of 
the Pazzi, the hatred of Pope SiktualV. and Lorenzo’s hazardous 
journey to Naples made it necessary for his own preservation, 
and for the peace of the stale, that the govemmeiit should be 
established on a firmer basis. He then assembled a parliament, 
which elected, according to a precedent sanctioned by the Albizzi, 
a balUi or conventiou, which h^dia transferred its own extraordi- 
naiy powers to a permanent coimcil of seventy, m uSit of senate, 
who were to choose the cilizens qualified for the asagistracy. 

Sismondi says that Loaaaila was not only a bad cilizea.nf 
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¥hreac 9 f but also a bad Itaiiaa, baviog allied blvBell witb Far* 
diaand ei Naples, with Sfona, and inth the pope. He did so be* 
cause be saw the necessi^ of an ludian league agsonst feaeign 
interference, an evil which he, widt e sort of prophetic feresigfat, 
considered impending over his copntry. In averang this he suc- 
ceeded while he lived, but hardly bad ^ closed his eyes, when the 
storm gathered over the Alps, and the French -invasion, under 
Charles VIll., let loose unfortunate Italy a long train of 
calamities, which desolate it for the next half c^ury, utterly 
destroyed the independence of tibe Tuscan republicjg and paved 
the way for the delegate tyrsBoy of Spain, which weighed like an 
incubus upon the Peniusula for no less than two hundred years 
after. 

To assimilate, as ^montb has done, the wick^ conspi- 
racy of die Fazzi and their unprincipled associate Pope 
Sixtus IV,, against Lorenzo and Giuliimo de Medki, to 
that of Olgiati against Galeazzo Maria Sforza, is to ccmfound 
principles and characters of dbe most opposite descriptioo. 
Galeazzo Maria was a monster of lust and cruelty, of whom 
Olgiati purged the earth, aldiou|^ liis countrymen were too far 
gone in servitude to profit by hb example, and assert their iude- 
pe^ence. The Pazzi were, -on the contrary, sr turbulent am- 
bidous.foniily, who bad Glared the government with the Medici, 
and abused their power under Piow, and felt disappointed 
because Lorenzo did not bestow on diem tbe same confidence as 
fab father. They intrigued with Siztns IV., who had a spite 
against Lorenzo, because the tatter had prevented him from 
usurping tbe possession of CUti di Caatdlo, which the pope in- 
tended to add to the dominions of one of hb nephews. And tbe 
means resorted to were e& wicked as the causes that impelled 
them. An archbbfaop and a cardinal were privy to the conspi- 
racy for assassinating tbe two brothers, in which adventurers, 
bravoes, and profligate characten were joined. A holy day, while 
high mass was sm ia die cathedral, mad while the o^iatiog 
priest rabed ^ consecrated host, which Catholics believe con- 
tains the body of our Sariour, tlib was tbe time chosea for the 
UHwder! Is tbb foul compbaey to be compared to tbe siet^e 
enlhitsiesm aud sio^eaess of paipese wbh whicb OIgbti, Vb- 
oeari, sod Lampug^uai, efiter streag dsenmg themeelves by pray ws, 
,weii 4o meet t^ tyrant as be watered St. Stephea’s charcfa, aad 
staadk him with t^r daggwe ia the midet of his guards? Let 
aof^; ope mad tbe life of Galeazzo Sforza, aud aay whether any 
capijpediqf can be aiade faetweea sucli a pmaster and dm lofty- 
minped laMoavo 4e Medid. 

Bni^ Loreazo’s iliemery baa to enewer dor the deatreedon 
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of Fionntuie.iod^eiKlence.^ lliirtj^ight years after fais death 
the repuhBe oi ^ftinBiioe stiil existed ; - it lell by the arms of 
Chmles ir«,:at Aeios^ation of Cieeseot Vll^ the illegitimate soa 
of the murdeiied Giuliatio di Medici. She.struggled hard at last, 
and her fall was not wkhoat dignity. Senna soon after nnder. 
went the same ftde. 

Three. Italian lepnblics surtrived 1^ cdatnities of the sixteendi 
century, and continaed to exist ^1 wi^in.our own recollection 
—V enice, Genoa, and Lucc^ They mere aristocracies, bat they 
were at least national Italian <fOvefiiinent8, mid their citizens 
enjoyed peace and eecnrity; they were thriving, wealthy, and, 
generally, contented communities. .At die end of the eighteenth 
century these three states fell, in their turn, smothered in the 
embraces of republican France. Tfae same oveihearing perfidi- 
ous policy devoted to destruction the dmnocracies of Switzer- 
land and the aristocracies of Venice and G<raoa, and always in 
the name of liberty! Venice, with her fourteen hundred years 
of iudependence, and her lofty recollections, would require a sepa- 
rate article. We can only allude here to the partial view which 
Sismondi takes of her ftdi. ^ Indeed, threnghout his work, it is 
easy to see that Venice is no favonrllte with him, although in 
several passages, he acknowledges the protection and security 
which her citizens a^oyed. But whatever the abases of her 
government might have been, they do not justify the double deal- 
ings of Bonaparte and of the French Directory— they do not 
justify their excit'mgher subjects to revolt — the devastation of the 
country— -the plunder of the city— the dismemberment and the 
base barter of her territoiy. The«whole transactimi is one of 
the blackest character. 

We have been lately perusing the two volumes of doenments 
relative to the fall of poor Venice,* and our mdignation at the 
base policy and die cold-blooded^ iahanmnity of its destroyers is 
stronger than we can eityress by words. We think M. Sismondi 
would have acted more wisdy vd ito sd»stauied.from making my 
.comments on that catasto^e. it Urn tale -that dpes not bear 
extennatkm of any sort. 'Ibere were tnitova in the Venetian 
senate, tio doubt, and verdy they havelmd their reward. But we 
feel for the cUiaens, and for the eoaatry popnlntien, who^ by S»- 
mondt’s own acknowledgmeat, had lived no bnp^ under the 

banner of St. Mark. Who would not v^ish to see that banner 
still ftoatng to the Adrisitic breeze i Who woidd wet ndim' be- 
hold the Doge mid the senitors, antiquated as th^ 
to a fastidious leveller of the pres^ day, gracin^still their 
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marble halb,. instead of foreign .regen^'tors -or -guardians 
of, social order Jkttessly .wi^iimiog toe crumbling palaces, of the 
se»-|^t city ? All laiaenlf tions .aremoyr vain^-^Fenesut ^ iHwrla ! 
r-bnt her memory, at )eaj|^ ought not to be tra^Qi^, tipr oblo- 
quy and insult add^ to irreparable injury, 

, By . the fall of.Vraice, Italy lost its only maritinie, po^er, its 
only fieet, and its remaining possessiQOS beyond the sea. 'Tnese 
serious lomes do not^^ieer fo us' have been .sufficiently no- 
ticed by historical or political, writers. By the Treaty of Campo- 
formio, Dalmatia, the towns o» the coast, of Albania, and the 
Ionian ' Islands, which had been' for ages «annexed to.an Italian 
power, were detached from Italy, and for ever. The Italians, 
Srho were foremost in the career of discovery both in the East 
and the West, liave not now a.single colony, not a foot of ground 
beyqnd the shores the Peninsula^ they who once covered the 
coasts of the Levant with their settlements, have not a single 
factory there. The Venetian arsenal and fleet, which but forty 
years ago ruled over the Adriatic and the Ionian seas, kept in 
respect the Ottomans and the Barbary regencies, and upheld the 
rank of Venice amoi^ the naval powers of the Mediterranean, 
are now no more. . were annihilated in 1797. 

Genoa, the other maritime republic of Italy, fell by similar 
arts. Bonaparte first invaded its ’ territory, disregarding its 
neutrality ; he intmihred between the nobles and the democrats, 
the last of whom he had secretly encouraged ; and in 1 797, after 
incorporating it in the new ** Ugurilh Republic,” he enforced 
upon it pne of his paper constitutions. This constitution he 
again modified in . 180$, and., at last abolished altogether in 1805. 
Genoa was then united to the French empire, to partake of the 
blessings of the conscription, the continental system, and the in- 
quisitorial police. And, as if more effectually to debase his vic- 
tims, Napoleon obliged the members of the government them- 
selves, with the doge at .their head, to dance attendance on him, 
and solidt the honour of bding united to the Great Nation. 

Lucca likewise recd^ed*iui neir constitotion in 1801, and in 
,fi^e, i805,‘ “ it demanded of Ni^let^ (sajrs Siemondi) a sove- 
>e%n of his family.” lie jg'aye it ms' kister Elisa, married to Bad- 
occhi, whom he bad before made Prince Of Piombino. " ' 

Thus were the Itstof the Italian republics swept away; thus, in 
tlie name of liberty, were bc^ national and personal indepen- 
dence destroyed. San Marmo/'^th its' 5000 inhabitants, perched 
-upon a mountain, was spared, and still survives. Its insignifi- 
cance it from the qommon fate. 

. . We most conclude. The freedom of the Italian republics in 
the midiHe ages was not that w)|Hch we understand in our days by 
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the name of liberty. It neither secured the lives, the properties, 
nor the hbiioiir of We citizens^ i|6i* dfdit t>fofnote th^ 
and happiness?, nor giilraiitee to them eveii tfae ireetfom of debate. 
Their liberty* ee^tdd ally itself to the mdsit'^rue! tyranny; it was 
nothing but absolute power taken the bands of one, and 
placed in those of the many. Of ptissive or civil liberty they had 
no iddff. Are jtbese merely oiir own assertion^? No ! they are 
copied almost wdfd for word firom M. Sismondi’s concluding 
chapter of his ** Histpiy of the Italian Btepublics.^’ We recom^ 
mend this cbgptei" to the attentive p|ro^al of the reader. 

The liberty of the ancients,** he thus proceeds, being the property 
of the citizens, it was not necessary to examine bow far it contributed to 
the general happiness. . • . . The Hbdity of the moderns being under^ 
stood to be a means by which governments attain the object for which 
they are instituted, namely, the happiness of all, it has b^n thought fit 
to examine in what manner liberty constitutes happiness, or bow /ar it 
contribntes to it. The result of this investigation has been a conviction 
that the object of men united into society being that of securing to each 
other the protection of their persons, property and honour, ai^ respect 
for their moral sentiments, any gOvenuBeDt which should wantonly 
sacrifice or expose the same,* which should ofiend against justice, 
humanity or punlic decency, would beuttevly deficient in its object, and 
ought to be considered as a tyranny, even if established by the will or 
caprice of the whole community.*’ — c. Cxxvi. 

The exclusive admirers of the Italian republics appear to us fo 
have fallen into the error of viewing that which was only a stage 
in the progress of society as its ultimate end, which ought to have 
been, like that of every other nation, the consolidation of the 
country either by an union, or by a permanent and well-poised 
confederacy. Twice has Italy' seemed to approach this term ; 
once in the fifteenth century, and aga'm in the eighteenth. On 
both occasions foreign invasion has rushed in, and throwing the 
elements of society into confusion,, has removed the prospect. 
When a third opportunity may loffer itsdf, we cannot venture to 
predict; but it would be highly im{)<^tic to hold up to the Ita- 
lians of the present day a return teethe ^embemde api^r^ of the 
'middle ages as the best memsa' of into a 

nation, all experience having prq^ved Wat It ik in l^e very of 

democracy to produce a eobtraiy^cffect^ . 
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Art. ItL — La Grrande^Bretagne en Mil Hnit ^eni Wmnta^Trm 
Pat M. le Baron d’Hattssaz, Dernier Ministry. Marine 
sous le Roi Charles X^- ^^i lOQi. 8yo* PWis. 1633. 

This work forcibly reminds ns of the welUknown fnisssge in 
Osenstiern’s letter to bis son— r^^Yoii know not by bow ttttle wis- 
dom the world is governed/' We bare only to substitute ^ was” 
for is/’ and Frtince ” for " the world/' and we sbaH find a 
similar intimation indirectly afforded by die work l^fbre us. 
M. d’Haussez was one o£ those cdlleagnes of Prince Polignac Who 
governed France under Charles and he has produced a work 
which we must regret should e^r have been published. We re- 
gret it, not on account of his readers, for some among them may 
be amused; or of the publishers in France or in England, (for 
we doubt not the work will excite sufficient curiosity); or of either 
of those countries generally^ 'or of any particular class which 
either of them contain; but simply on account of M. d’Haussez 
himself. His having been a member of the Polignac ministry 
was a circumstance calculated to have produced, not an impres- 
sion favourable to him» but decidedly the reverse. Why should 
be have confirmed this unfavourable impression by sending forth 
a work like this? Was it not enough that bis participation in the 
ill-starred ordonnances ” should have exhibited a fatal ignorance 
of the state of France? Must be also exhibit a written proof of 
consummate ignorance with respect to England ? That a man is 
untaught may be the unhappy consequence of adverse circum- 
stances; but if he values public opinion, he will, indeed, act very 
unwisely in allowing the world to believe that he is unteachable. 

M. d’Haussez appears by bis own account to have enjoyed 
peculiar advantages for the composition of his work. During a 
residence in this kingdom of more than two years, be tells us that — 
une alternative continueHe, de fr^quentation d’une soci^te nom- 
brease et distingu^e, et qui paraissSit vouloir se livrer k men observation, 
ei d’ufl isolement compiet, mettait h ma disposition des mat^riaux pr6- 
cieax, da temps et de la solitoAi pour les etudier et les dasser. J'etais 
dans une situation nouvelle, stimule parje nb sais quoi d’inaccoutumb, 
qni s’btendait k mon economie morale et physique* 

Tout cela agissait avec force sur mes sens, rbyeillait mes esprits, 
leur imprimait une direction et un blan qn’ils n'avaieut jamais eus. Mes 
sensations partaient d’un coin de mon imagination oA il me semblaij^ que 
je n'avais ps encore fouillb. II en sortait des peusees, des idbes que je 
ne connaissais pas/'* — vbl. il. p. 242. 


We are, Ih^efore, not required to grant tKe indulgence demanded 

, , I I f ^ ' 

* As an Er^lish trSnslation of the book has appeared timoltafleoiisly with the 
ori^iisl»wef have preferred making our from jattar. 
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for works comp^ed under circumstairces of difficulty; neither 
need we i!tal:e' etQf allowance for the ^himiisibg ' novelty of an 
altered aiid 0 faHeinf position. Thia; the stethor sayi, is an ad^ 
vantage. Hitherto be has alwayi beevf ptttced too high to take 
an accurate view of the details of Ufo. 

Jinqae^'lkf ptae& dans des situadons je ne les avais consi- 

d&ries que coiiiine des moyens de voir pitis loid^ d’cmbrasser de plus 
vastes pei'spectlvet. # 

J’kais alors ana premieres Ic^es du grand spectacle do monde. . Je 
voyais plus k raise: ptaU&Ue n'observa!$-je pas si bien. Descendu au 
parterre, eonfondu dans la foule, ooudi^, preset k mon tour, regardant 
d'en has la sckne sur daquelle pagUkre je piongeais d’en haut, les objets 
m’apparaissaient sous un autre aspect, sans que le drame perdit de son 
int6ret." — vol. ii. pp. 242, 243. 

M. d’Haussez does not enter into any detailed account of the 
situations he has filled; and as the above passage contain^ such 
allusion to long continuance in high station as might almost sug- 
gest the idea of his having been bor/? a minister of state, and as 
moreover such allusions may perchance have piqued the curiosity 
of olir readers, we will therefore give what the author has failed 
to supply — a very brief abstract of such particulars as we have 
been able to collect respecting him. It appears that he was bom 
at Neufchatel, in Normandy, in 1^78: that in 1796', he, being 
then only eighteen years of age, commenced his political career as 
a secret agent of the exiled Bourbons. Becoming suspected, he 
was obliged to fly in 1799, but subsequently returned to France, 
where, in 1804, he was again su^ected of being implicated in 
the conspiracy of Georges and Pichegru. Participation, how- 
ever, was not proved, and his dnly punishment was being placed 
under surveillance. He afterwards attached himself to the service 
of Napoleon, and as a reward for this transfer of loyalty was created 
Baron and appointed Mayor of Neqfchatel. On the first restora- 
tion of the Bourbons be returned to fats former party, and remained 
faithful to Lonis X V11I« during the Hundred Days. On the se- 
cond restoration, in 1815|heWasiioaihHit^d President of the Elec- 
toral College of Low^ Seinef wa# elec^ a Deputy to the 
famous Ckambre Introuvable; and when the division took place 
between the Chamber and M. Decazes, he adhered to the latter. 
Ak a reward for this adhesion, be was appointed to the prefecture 
of the Card, And was found sp u^ful iit,, that capacity, that during 
the various changes of mmistry that took place between 1317 and 
1829, be never ceased to be Monsieur le Prbfet” of that or one 
or other of three other departments — the Landes, thoilskre, and 
the Gironde. lu August^ ^1829, on iKe refusal of M. de Rigny, 
M. d’Haussez was app^^dto'Ualast and highest post, th« office 
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of Mtnistre de la Marine, which he retained not quite a year. 
These arc the situationa in which M. dTHaussez had 

been jnsaue-ti j>lac 64 " We ftar our rea^lera will be disap- 
pointed; and may consider ^a^ the situation of pr 6 fet, albeit re- 
spectable, is hardly entitle the magnificent designation of a 
jdace aux premieres k^es da grand spectacle du monde/’ and 
IS by no means to be regaraod as a ^ ihoyen d’embrasser de vastes 
perspecti^s.’* Besidos, grafting the position to be as elevated as 
bb |dea 8 es> and admitting iknt in its unmetapborical sense a high 
jmsitioti nafurally comniands* an extensive view, we fear the asser- 
tion is not transfmible by ally strict analogy to official life.l The 
routine of ojBice is commonly, and we apprehend is justly, held to 
have a tendency to narrow rather than to enlarge the mental vision. 
Official men do not necessarily see more of the circumstances of 
life because more is laid before them. That which they see for 
themsdves may in amount and value be very little: that which 
they see through the eyes of offiers may be only error and delu- 
sion. It may instruct; but it may mislead them. They may 
ground their judgments upon the partial representations of official 
underlings; they may acquire a contracted mode of viewing 
affairs ; may set up a self-constituted official rule of right, and 
insist upon approving or condemning, solely according to con- 
fonnity with, or deviation from, a standard of their own. But 
though official habits may have tended to contract the mind of 
M. d’Haussez, we are bound to say that in his observations upon 
the administrative part of our system, he shows more good sense 
and liberality than in bis remarks upon other matters — a difference 
which w'e are perhaps justified in attributing to the circumstance 
of bis better understauding what he writes about. Though be is 
surprised at the unmeddling character of our government, and 
seems to wonder that even the breeding of horses is not made a 
state concern, yet he is willing to admit that some how or other 
matters go on as well as if the government pried into everything, 
and interfered at every atep. After noticing the neglect of the 
government in the metropo^s respecting une infinite d’objets 
qui dans les ^tres pays nttirent k bon droit rattention de I’admi- 
nistration/^ he adds — 

‘<£n, revanche, il j a peu de ca{»ta 1 es oii les vob soient moins nom« 
breux, eii les voleurs soient plus promptement d^couverts et punis, oil 
les mouvemens ^puiaires op^s, il esi vrai, par une populace sans cou- 
TOg^ et sans habitude dea armes, soient plus efficacement reprimC's ; ou 
ll y ait moio; d’^venemens f^heux et moins de collisions entre les 
diverses cla^s de la jociete, et ok tous ces r&idtats soient obtenus avec 
moms de gene# 4 e vexations et de bruit.” 

Here; ahftqid' have suppos^^ was a subject deserving the 

L ^ 
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inquiry of a {^liiloBopliic traveller. He ilkighi l^ve sought to 
learn under^ what singular and happy eombinatio^ of ctrcum* 
stjanees apparent^ neglect could have pi^uced ritaults such as 
might have been expected only from unreinittiog and well-directed 
care. He might have sought to leant whether the neglect was 
real, or only apparent; and, if real^ vyhal resources were substi- 
tuted, for the preservaUon of orcSer,^ by.{the efforts of individuak, or 
the peculiarities of the national character,!^. The problem^ was 
curious and important; but M* d'Haussez, who devotes eight 
pages to cock-^ghting, and a separate chapter to each of the pil- 
lowing subjects — “ Steeple-Chase/* Le Dtner/' Un Salon,’' 

'' Un Bal,” Un ^Joncert de Soci^t^,” and Une Soiree au 
Vauxhair’ — has not attempted to solve it» It may, however,, 
observed, that something which may serve as a clue is dexter- • 
ously insinuated in the foregoing passage. Our people are easily 
kept in order because they have not the courage to resist! Though 
the results may appear favourable, they must not be allowed to 
redound to the honour of England. M* d’Haussez has here shown 
much ingenuity. He is compelled in the course of his work to 
adduce many circumstances which tend to exhibit in an honour- 
able light the country whic^i afforded him an asylum when ejected 
from his own. He must know* that ''whether he gives or with- 
holds his sanction from the unwelcome truth, we are still gene- 
rally acknowledged to be a great and pawerful nation. That cir- 
cumstance caiinotdie denied. ^11 that can be done is to prove 
that it is not a circumstance of which we have any reason to be 
proud— lliat it is produced by no merits of ours; it is the result, 
not of our virtues, but of our vic^s. That we may not be sup- 
posed to misrepresent M,. d’Haussez, we shall gladly allow him 
to speak for himself. 

'' Le caractore Anglais a cela de particulier, qae les defauts des indi- 
vidus ou des classes, loin de titer k cops^uence contre I'int^rfet g^oml, 
tournent k son profit. Ainsi, de la I^hete de la populace r^sulte le 
niaintien de I'ordre ; de lorgudl des gens biep elev6s, la hert4 nationaie ; 
de la soif de Tor, la richest publ^ue.i^de ppresso d’lmaginatioiik la 
liaihe du changemept et itk k manie de se 

singulariser, de bizavres mais d’ptiles 6lahlhsdneD8| di| rigQrlme reli- 
gieux, des mceurs sCn’^res; du prpjiagaiijisme^ Fextensioh du commerce 
sur tons les points du glofe $ da dfes colonies 

utiles k la mettopole; dd'k' VcniditSNd^ ' ^ m^me de la 

representation nationals, pltiis d*a]^ti^de/p!us de gtsraPlie cbea ceiix qui 
y consacrent leur fortune s choquadte daPs la division de 

la propri6te, une bi&archleour remonte de la fatttflle i Tftat. 

“ Cette disposition rea^t ^ reixsemble de fotdre soeiaWur ses speci- 
alit^s, et fait que, malgr6 rinc(^irence de ses institutioas> et les vices 
ir^s-recls et triis^appareps dei spWr prganisatipu, TAngklerre oc^pd uji 
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rang tri^-distio|;u6 prnii te$ fiaya let oiifenx gouFcrii^s al les plas beu- 
reux de repoqi^^twdfe« ai baiU qu’ik remont^t^ .\e» aouvenirs 

historiques ne peaveot troam* de poiuts de comparai^sOH Qe spient k 
son avant^e^"’— voL j. 

This may be though ifigeniotii» it is not origiim^« That 

jpriva^, tices are puUic benefica^** waa a paradox i&aintaioed 
wiib fdansiUe cleverness long ago by Mandeville, id his Fable of 
the FSae8«^ W e baddMie ved^ however* that the paradox dead * 

end iitde expected its resurrection in the year IB33. There have 
been two MandevtUes noted ki our literary annals — ^tfae essayist 
and the travelleV, Perhaps M* d^Haussez had ne^r heard of 
either* but iris work happens to remind us ol^both. 

M. d’Haussez’s treatment of political subjects need not occupy 
much of our attention. What shall we think of the accuracy and 
profundity of a writer* who in a work entitled ** La Grande- 
Bretagne en 1833*^’. and in a chapter entitled ** Une Election,” 
stales that the poll may be kept open fourteen days, and makes 
no allusion to the important changes in our electoral system 
which came into operation in 1832? Are we to regard this omis- 
sion as a piece of that complaisancq dont je me suis fait une loi 
en ce qui touche les tiitere|a poiitiques de la Grande Bretagne?” 
What ^all we think of the respect due to the authority of a ci~ 
devant statesman* who tells that in tliis country les lois sangui- 
naires d*£lizahetb qui condamnent d mort le pr^tre siirpris cele- 
brant la messe, 4 la perte de leurs biens les liAtes qui luidonnent 
asile* et au bannissement les hd4les qui prient avec lui* ces his, 
quoiqiie tombiee en desuetude, snbsistent encore/^* What shall wc 
say, but that such errors and omissions lessen our surprise on 
being afterwards seriously told that the. prosperity of England is 
based upon corruption? 

Malheur k TAiigleierre*” says M. d'Haussez* le jour oii ses elec- 
teurs seront trop honn^tes gens pour ne pas se vendre* et oil les candi- 
dats seront trop sages pour ne pas les acheter^ elle touebera k une revo- 
lution : les Clemens qu'elle reuferme* et qu*une faction d^sorganisatrice 
tient en r^rve pour cetto^ ceuvye terrible* ne sont pas raoins redont- 
ables que peux^ui, depuis q^iiaiite ann^es* bonleversept la France.^ 

Among the prevailing cWi^racieristics of M* d'Haussez^s work* 
none is more remarkable than the feeling of rancour which it in- 
dicates towards this country, and the entire absence, through the 
Urbole course of t^e work# of any proof of that gratitude which he 

E i^fesses in the concluding sentence of jita postscript — '' en 
change de la g^nl^rense et noble hospitali^ qn’elle m’a accord^e/' 
He cannotf^ven refrain from saying that be wplild have preferred 
to seek an asyiiim anywhere dse if he couid; he cannot even 
attribiHe to us amiable and disinterested motives lor the attentions 

( 
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which he confesses he received* No! even our hospitalities must 
be explained in. a manner at once moHifjdhg to pnr vanity, and 
flattering to his own. ^ 

La curiosite qui, en Ai^leterre) s'attache k tout ce qui sort de la 
r^le coimhnne, aux hommes ainsi qa’aux cboiei; la vauit^ qui y porte 
k recjiercber ceux qui ont jeuc un. r61e marquatit, se sont empar^s de 
tons les rides qae, dans le comm^eement surtoat, laissaient les divers 
elemens doUt se camposait mon existence. Elfes ks ont life entr’eux 
de mani^e k me donner une situation ekvie dans ia sodetS, et k refaire de 
moi, en rkpit et pevt-^tre k cause des evenemens qui^ m’ont reavers^, m 
personnage ^ ton est convenu de recherther^ ivnterrogtr^ de ctmmUGr^ d 
qui la premiere place ssi parimt riseroee^ et dont, malgre ses haliitndes, 
on a fait une espece d*autorite politique'* — vol. ii. p. 241. 

Many a traveller would have been pleased and obliged by a * 
prompt willingness in the natives to point out whatever was most 
worthy of his attention. Not so M. d’Haussez; he seems to re- 
gard this obliging disposition as a mere national peculiarity— 
uiie espece de tic national’ —and by no means a pleasing one. 

Les Anglais sont tnontreurs, Lortqti’ils ont k satisfaire ia curiosite 
d’un etranger, ils la fatiguent,»en ne hit fakant gi4ce d'aucun des details 
les plus minutieux et les plus iustgoiflaqs. Dans une ville, il n’est pas 
de quartier si sale, d’edifice si mesquiu, qui ^ebappent k leur ciceronerie. 
Dans une uiaison, ils prominent de la Cave au grenier, et appellent Tat- 
tention sur tout ce qu'elle reuferme. C’est k n’en plus finir dans une 
biblioth^que, dans un musfe, dans une CoUectioii d’objets d’art. Us 
vous feront feuilleter jusqu’au dernier livre, voir jusqu’au plus niauvais 
tableau, admirer la pi^ce la moins digUc d’attention. 11 ny a pas dans 
cette habitude le sujet d’une critique 3 si je la mentionne, e’est qo’elle 
peut-^tre consider 6 c comme une esp^ de tic national.” — vol. i, p, 66 . 

Even where a fault is not evident^ he is charitably certain that it 
must exist. Even our love of travelling, for which lie cannot 
satisfactorily account, and for which creditable motives might 
easily have been assigned, can, ya bis opinion, have no other than 
a discreditable source. ** U faut qu’il y ait un vice quelconque 
dans le caract^rc, dans rorganisat^n ^mestique, dans les habi- 
tudes dcs Anglais; car ils ne set trnuvefil bien pulle part: ik 
paraissent tounnent^s par un, be^oin. dcf iocomation'* 

Of what he calls the '' populace^! in England he;gives the 
following picture: — 

** La population Aoglaise a une reqbercbe de groesibrete qui la ravale 
au-des$ous de celle de qudque natic^ que ce soit. Ses mcaurs sont k \a 
fois depravies cX firoccs. ^Son instinct, k dispose b un etat permanent 
d’agression centre le reste ^ la wkt6. Puand elle q ae moyens 
plus positifs de nuife, elle iiisulte tes passaps, les heurte, flmr dispute le 
passage. So nose isi d'ane saUti dcgoUttakVt ; pon langage fel ignoble^ 
sa dfematehb est Jourde et ibidadtolte. Ses mdriri dfe famille rSpondettt 
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k ses habitudes dea niaa; Des coups^ v6ilh pour le maii le moyen d’ex- 
ercer sa superiprit^; la femme, celui de faire d^ ses 

enfans. On pas de eoitig^^ '^r les piflidpes ni m^tne par 

le$ pratkiiies ext^rieures de la rel^ioni les pencbans iridemt de la popu- 
lace. L^instniction lal donne ae^borne h des ^iSmens de tecture 
et d%criti^re. lia seule modification qu^'eUe procure^ destde faire dies 
voleurs et des filous adwiSi d*indivKlu» qui, sans elle, n’autaidit (‘Xc qUe 
des ^trei ^Ar^tu par la misire H la f^us al^ecte dUimcha* £lle bmt 
jusqu'k rivresse^ elle mange jusqu^k la satietS^ sans goflt, sans oi*dre, 
sans mesure. ^oOr elle, Vatiwur n’est qu*un complement de brutalitL 
Prise eollectivemqit, elle est d^vnt remarqmhU Ucheti. Sa disposition 
turbulente, toujottrif* pi4te k hi maoifester, est toujours aisement com- 
prirafie par te b&ton, souvent m£me par la seule presence de quelques 
a|^D8 de police.’* 

Let iiot our readers waste their anger on this libel. The Eng- 
lish people can afford to laugh at it. They have been libelled 
often ere now, though never yet, in our recollection, by one who 
owed them gratitude — by one who declares that his expressions 

A’auront au moins rien qui d^mente les sentioiens que j’ai vou6s 
•i la nation Anglaise en echange de la g4n6reuse et noble hospi- 
tality qu’elle m’a accordye.^ Abuse tmore virulent and less dis- 
creet may be found in the writings of General Fillet. But Fillet 
was not a refugee — he was a prisoner of war, and wrote at a time 
when national animosities had been inflamed by the recent hosti- 
lities of many years. . If we had thought it worth while — which 
we do not — to defend the English people against any of these 
charges, M. d’Haussez would, in one particular at least, have saved 
us the trouble. After saying that our populace prise collective- 
inent est d’une remarquable ikehety,’’ he proceeds as follows: — 

II faut Tetudier dans ses individns pour y trouver quelques in- 
dices de courage. Les combats que se livrent les gens des peuple 
prOuvetit tine grande exaltation dans leur coiere, line forte volonte 
de vengeance, im grand mepris des consequences de la lutte qu’ils 
entreprennent, beaucoup de ginerosiie dans les precedes du com- 
bat/^ After describing the combat, be proceeds to say — ‘‘ Les 
combattans s’en vout cbez eiiac> aprks avoir dypensy dans uo igno- 
ble pugilat dijc fois plus de courage quUl n^enfaut a des duellistes 
de bonne campagnieJ^ M. d^Haussez does not explain how it 
happens that individuals exhibiting such undeniable evidence of 
courage, should, when collected into masses, be remarkably cow'- 
ardiy. Let him be spared tlio needless trouble of explaining the 
imaginary paradox. The fact is not as he represents it. Our 
populace “ prise collectivcment is not cowardly. But we be- 
lieve xve cai^uiiderstand the reason w hy M. d’Haiissez has assumed 
the contrary. Driven from bis country by a sanguinary tumult, 
which was followed by the introduction of a more popular system, 
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he fled hitlie^ wh^re he finds a popular system also intro- 
duced— ^ wliicbiie is told is equivalent to revolution; and 

he witnesses while among us the secure completion of a bloodless 
reforn). In London he can find no parallel to the imeutes of 
Paris. With the utmost ingenuity^ the most unpopular hyper- 
conservatives could scarcely eonlrive to have it believed, even by 
womertj that their lives were in danger; aud though high pre- 
miums were offered for a victim, no 'would-be hostage for expiring 
Toryism could bold forth tp syni^thy as an eiHfence of his suf- 
ferings any nobler document thap a glazier’s bill. Whence this 
moderation? Whence this remarkable difference between die con- 
duct of the people in England aiid in France? To have attri- 
buted the difference to our respect for the laws — to our love of 
order — to our less excitable and more reasoning minds— to our 
confidence in the power of obtaining redress by safe, legal and 
constitutional means — to anything, in short, that w'ould have im- 
plied a compliment to the national character or the institutions of 
the land, was foreign from M. d’liaussez’s purpose. He looked 
around for some other reason, and ** cowardice” rewarded his 
search, “ Perhaps the people are quiet only from want of cou- 
rage.” Happy thought! That individually they are brave is too 
notorious for denial; hwt collectively, \Qt them be cowards. It 
sounds paradoxical; but never mind that! Happy the arguer 
who, to suit his purpose, can always find a ready paradox even 
half as good as this ! 

Turning from M. d’Haussez’s comments upon classes, let us 
next sec how he treats professioos. We know not by what studies 
this ci-devant Pr6fet, aud Ex-ministre de la Marine, has quali- 
fied himself to pronounce with oracular confidence upon the state^ 
of medical science in England* That he has bestow'ed upon it a 
very successful attention we must be ipermitted to doubt, from the 
fact of his having confounded sturgeons with apothecaries, and 
appearing to suppose that Sir Astley Cooper, or Mr- Brodie, are 
remunerated only as venders of d^g£ Vve niay estunate, by this 
'circumstance, the respect due to me aUithority whi(^ boldly tells 
us that in England 

Tabsence d’etudes suivies borne h. des donates tr^s-vagues et (res- 
superficielles les connaissance9( m^di^ales. Oes rem^des energiques, pris 
a pen pr^s att hasard dans^une pbarmac^e^ de rempirismfs, voila les 
moyens. Une guiiiee que Ton depose sans ^l&lioitesse dans la main de 
I’Esculape ^ la fin de ebaque visite, et qu’il refoit sans bqgte, voila le 
rcsultat.^* ... " Nulle part eufin, I’art n*e|t exerce avec m mipris plus 

complct dcs rigks les plus vulgaihs, avec une abnegation plus absolue de 
toute 6spke de raisonnemenf.'^ . ; . ** Les ieinifedes ^nergiqoes formcot.le 
fond des prescriptions des praticienr4\nglais. L'akool attre dans la pfa- 
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part iuprtparatm^t elL touioui s de h mani^re la moiiia rattonndie’^ . . . 

Je coiuiBis une lei^ i|qi» par Te conseii de son ro4deein> boit mt pmte 
d'uiu^dihvie par Jour ^ et, chose inexplicahle, ce regime a d^j^ six arniees 
dc duree " . 

y CliciM tl^o^icable V* Yes, triidy t But there is another ** chose 
inexplicab^/* , 'which he is not afraid to admit — Cependant la 
lon^viil^.est 4 pen pres la oi^me qu’eti France^’ — not merely ** A 
peu prAs.mAmei^ut much grealej^. It is but the other day that 
a French acadec^ian published a table of the rates ef mortality 
in the cKffisrent states of Europe, by which it appears that while 
in France the annual mortaU^ is I in 59, in England it is only 
1 in 58; in Scotland, 1 in 59^ and in Ireland, 1 in 53. 

This, one woutd have supposed, would have produced some 
diffidence in the justice of bis sweeping accusations. Not at all — 
facts may be stubborn things, but they are not so stubborn as 
our BaronV confidence in his own correctness — Qu’en con- 
clure,^^ he asks, ** sinon que la science du m^decin ne contribue 
k la conservation de la vie que dans une proportion bien faible, 
lorsque son ignorance ne Fabregepas d^ns une proportion plus 
forte ?” We admit the inlerence if the premises were correct; 
but it so happens that a comparison, not of this country with 
odiers, but of recent with distant periods, shows a marked cor* 
respondence between diminished mortality and improvements in 
the art of bealitig. We are therefore led, not to that which 
M. d^Haussez regards as the only poi^ible conclusion, but to 
auother much easier and more obvious — namely, that he is 
utterly and ridiculously mistaken, and has written a chapter, 
which, if it ever meets the eyes of the Dupuytrens and Majendies 
of his own country, will in all probability be greeted only by a 
contemptuous smile. 

M. d’Haussez next records- his opinion of our clergy. With the 
confidence of one who has been accustomed, as he tells us, to 
take extensive views from an elevated position, he thus summarily 
pioclaims th^ir general character. In answer to the question 
^ Qu’est*ce qu’un ecci^siastique en Angleterre be writes, 

C est un homme d une grande naissance, entourc d*une nonibreuse 
fkmille, pouirn <fun riche Mn^fice, vlvaot dans le luxe, participant a 
tOttS let plaisirs, k Unites les iouissances du moiide; jouant, chassant, 
dimsatit, se montrant aiix th^lres, ne se piquant pas de gravitc lorsque 
son CTOClAri^ personnel ne 1 y porte pas) ^conomtsaiit sur ses revenus 
peitr.'^bli^es enfaus^ depensant. sa fortune en paris, cn chevaux, en 
eiuao^ quelquefow^mfifne aijec une maitressei lorsque cette pr^voyance 
Itti fnauqtie; dans l*un et I'autre cas^ doiinani pen aux pauvxes, et lalssant 
le*soih de sen^ occiiper, comme ^lul d^ reUipHr des fonctions qu^il 
(tedaigne, k qucique malheureiix tfUue classe infiricupc, lequel, pour une 
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luodique refeiiliution; es% obligts d’avoir des Tertil9» et d’accomplir des 
devojffg dont le ^ubiec se dispense/’^voL i. pp. 266| 26/. 

We do irot deny that there have been, and still may be, clergy- 
men of the Church of England io whom some of the traits here 
exhibited may be applicable. But the instances are very rare. 
In the course of a pretty extensive acquaintance with the clergy, 
it has never b^en our ill fortune to meet with one such instance; 
and it is highly improbable that during his two years’ residence 
among us, qny one such instance should have be|pi discovered by 
M, d’Haussez. Yet he confidently ’brings forward this coarse 
tissue of exaggeratiolis as an average of the whole English clergy, 
and oracularly tells us Ce tableau est vrai !” I, ci-devant Minis- 
ter, Prefect and Mayor, under Napoleon and the Bourbons, have 
said it! Let those who have not been equally elevated and con- 
sistent hear and believe ! Believe too, on my assurance, that the 
English clergy never attend the sick. On ne les voit pas quitter 
leurs demeures commodes pour alter s’6tablir au chevet d’un 
malade, et lui porter les consolations de la religion.” We un- 
hesitatingly declare this to be a gross and infamous calumny. We 
know au instance in the West of England, where, in the summer 
of 1832, during the most frightful ravages of the. Cholera, an 
English clergyman, of the established church, exhibited a self- 
devotion, a courageous attention to the physical and mental w^ants 
of his dying parishioners (and in a parish where nearly one in ten 
fell victims to the pestilence), which, since* the time of ** Mar- 
seilles’ good bishop,” has probably never been exceeded. We 
know this instance — we have heard of many others. M. d’HaitSsezf 
was in this kingdom, and if he hid chosen to inquire he might have 
heard of them too. Such being the case, in what terms suf- 
ficiently strong can we reply to the slander which M. d’Hansse^ 
flings at the clergy of England ** en ichange de sa g4n4reuse 
et noble hospitality.” ** On ne les voit pas !” that is to say, 
M. d’Haussez never saw them-^ergn, nobody ever saw them. 
How can we reply to such a reasonar! Perhaps quotation is die 
best exposure. As there are truisms almost ioo simple for proof, 
so there are falsehoods almost too vague and monstrous for refu- 
tation. M. d’Haussez seems to be aware of this, for he usually 
traduces on a grand scale. It seems a bolder and more magni- 
ficent style of libelling to aim at oiasses than at individuals; more- 
over, it is a safer mode^ and less exposed to confutation. Some- 
times, how^ever, M. d^HaUssea' inadvertently furnishee the antidote 
as w'ell as the bane. H"edttth>dticeS some specimens akf ignorance 
which can be promptly exposed by a refei^epce to recorded facts, 
and by which we can aftejhVards test the wordlessness of his othqr 
concomitant asseitions. Sucb#€or instance, is his statement*^ 
specting the invariable wealib of the English clergyman* 
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** Sifi carridre est marqu6e ^*aTance; ii €n conruak le iarine coming 
le il salt ^ ses esp^ances doivent se rei^mar dans la possession 

d'utt;MB6fice de jiiflie ira donza cents Jiy^ sterling de reveoai ou si son 
amblti<m peutj^cn^ josqii'ii i'$pi$ 0 ppat| mais il «ait aussi qne dans 
riiypotb^se moina &yorab^, des lianas sttr le resuUat desquellcs on se 
inontra^lieu axigeiint, aufflront popr lui assurer uiie position honorable. 
Sa famtlle/ou set auiia tSenpent en r^mve pour lui liiie cure richemeut 
dotee^ sur laquelle U resides s’ll ate d4sir et Tespofr de s'^lever davantage^ 
qu*il fetn ^rer pat iin stippl&ant b ^ages, s’^l se decide k sacrider son 
avenir aiix douceuj^ de sa situation presente.’^ — vol. i. p. ^9. 

Is h possible that M. d'Hauasez, pretending to write on the 
subject of our clergy^ sbould have neglected to inform himself 
respecting the emoluments of the English church? or that having 
so informed himself he could have tiius written ? Either sup- 
position is difficult, yet one of them must be true. M. d’Haussez 
might have known, and knowing might have stated, that the 
average value of English, livings is less than 300/. a-year — that 
out of 10,421, which forms the total number of beuefices in 
England and Wales, 4,361 are worthless than ioO/. per annum ; 
that in 2,274 the annual atipend is not more ibaii 100/. ; that in 
736 it does not exceed 50L ; and that in 57 it is not more than 
20/., or less than the wages of a day-labourer: — that moreover, 
in 1831, the number of curates of non-resident incumbents was 
4,202 — that of each of these the average annual stipend was 80/., 
but many had only 30/, or 40/., and some as little as 20/., and 
even as 10/» Suc^ is the rich remuneration which falls to the 
lot of the majority of our clergy ! Such are the brilliant prospects 
of those who enter the profession of the church ! Such is the 
•• carri^re marquee d’avance de Teccl^siastique Anglais,” who, 
according to M. d’Uaussez, sait que dans I'kypothhe la 7 iioins 
favorable^ des 4tudes, sur le r^sultat desquelles on se montre pen 
exigeant, suffiront pour lui assurer une position honorable.^' 

Let us now turn to • the more amusing characteristics of 
M. d’Haussez. It is so little worth while to be seriously angry, 
that w'e may jts well smile ai his blunders ns frown at bis lit^ls^ 
It is surely pleasanter, and quite as profitable; and a very vain 
writer must be dull indeed if he does not furnish some amuse- 
ment. One of M. d’Haussez’s most amusing qualities is -bis 
omniscience-— he is absolutely the most intuitive and all-com- 
prehending gentleman that it has ever been our good fortune 
to meet in print. The very sight of bis table of contents shows 
the vast expansion of his mind. We find distinct essays on 
almost ’every subject that, any traveller has ever discussed : — on 
'' Justice, Administration, Marine, Am^, Vie des Chateaux, 
Bains «de Mer, M^iage, Lea ^^emmes, Relations de Famille, 
Une Election, Une Stance du Parlement, Clubs, Journaux, 
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Beaiix-Arto, M4de€itis» Clerg6> Inatructioti, Emigration, Pauvres, 
Hdpitaux, Prisons, Cimeti^res, Commerce .et Industrie, R4gfnie 
des Manufactures, Agriculture, Forets, Mani^re de Vojrager, 
Courses, Routes; CaOaux, Fonts suspendus. Railways, Steeple^ 
Chases, ComBats de Coqs.^’ On every one of the^ subjects, and 
others too, which it would be tedious to enumerate, he dflivers 
his opinion. with equal confidence ai^ decision; and we are bound 
to admit that there is no appearance of his having bestowed his 
attention otherwise than impartially, and more on any one of 
these subjects than on any other. Indeed, we may say, that there 
is evidence of what* might perhaps be considered an excess of 
impartiality^ a leaning towards those subjects, which, from their 
relative slight importance, are most likely to be neglected, and of 
which a lengthened notice was least to be looked for at his bands. 

Thus the Ex-ministre de la Marine, who devotes eight pages 
to cock-fighting, discuss^ the British navy in three and a haif\ 
The £x-deput6, who gives twenttf^three pages to the ‘‘ Beaux- 
Arts,’' and twelve to the economy of tbe stable, gives to “ une 
Stance du Parlement” only sixi Thus, like some professional 
men, w ho are scrupulous in their avoidance of whatever might be 
considered to ** smell of tbe shop,’’ M. d’Haussez dilates most 
largely on those topics on which he would be presumed least 
competent to offer an opinion. The information which he gives 
on these manifold subjects is frequently novel and remarkjable. 
Ill speaking of our horses, he says, that, ** a Texception de la 
course, de la chasse, et du transport de la bi^re et du cliarbon 
dans les villes, tons les genres de chevaux sont employes 'A tous 
les usages, sans egard pour leufs forces relatives et leurs formes.” 
Really ! nevertheless we never saw a lady’s fine-limbed palfrey at 
the plough, nor a hairy-heeled cart-horse used as a roadster. In the 
chapter on Agriculture, w'e are told, that where the game is very 
abundant ‘‘ on depose le bI4 darns des trous faits A la main, ei eii 
le recoil vre au inoyen du rAteau” — an expensive method of sow- 
ing, but found advantageous, raison du travail qii’elle 

procure A des bras qui, sans elleKresterdient sans egfiploi.” How 
pleasant it is to see that prodi^aUa/ of ratiocination which can 
supply good reasons even for circumstances which do not exist! 
We also learn that our clover and. turnip fields are appropriated 
exclusively to our sheep, which' are fed upon them all the year ! 
We learn that ** ce qui manque essenttellenient A Tagriculture 
Anglaise, e’est I’habitude et I’iutelligence des Irrigations.” It does 
not seem to have occurred tp him diat in our niin^ climate irri- 
gation is seldom much requir^^ and jAin% it is coiiTmonly more 
essential to practise draining. . 

We have a good many pageqpupoD tbe ManiArelde Vc^ager^’^ 

- , 
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in which he On aj*einarqu4 qiie les chevaojc- ^i, en Angle- 

tem» tr^inent les diligeiic^^ vont plus vile qne ceuk affecl^ an 
service ea 'Fsailcev et que cepenclant noa voitures ne 
metlMl pas plii^ tie t^ps k percoerir une distance donate/’ 
Are we then la ulideFstaiid that French di%ei}ces go at the 
rate cff nine miles an hour iocleding atoppages? — because it is 
notorious that Fnglisb slage^l^acfaes aril every day doing that and 
more. It tleeme, however^ acem^diiig to M. d’Hansseaf that our 
coaches ought to travel a great deal faster. Their want of supe- 
riority over the French in eKpedition is accounted Tor by their 
frequent delays! • 

“ Cette anotndie/' says M. d*HaiiS8eZ) s'explique par Tordrc ap- 
porte dans ce genre de service. En^ Angleterre, les statims sbnt p/i/s 
repetteSf suit afin de piocufer aux voyageurs la facilite de satisfaire le 
g^t tout natioiud des repas frcquens; sdt pour favorker celui non moiiis 
prononce des conducteurs pour la bf&re.et les liqueurs fortes." 

We adduce this familiar instance as a specimen of the sort of 
accuracy which M. d’Haussez displays in matters of higher 
moment^ and we prefer a subject thus familiar, because the 
erroneous absurdity of the statement will be at once evident to 
every one of the many thousands who have travelled in stage- 
coaches. If M. d’Haussez ever condescended to employ such a 
vehicle, his must indeed have been a singular lot if be found 
reason to complain of the too great frequency of meals and the 
too ample time allotted to them. We doubt if it would be easy 
to find many public conveyances which systematically indulge le 
gofit toot national des repas fr^quens" oftener than three times 
in the twenty-four hours. It is almost needless to say that the 
anomalie," like miuay other anomalies’^ in this book, is entirely 
of M. d’Haitssez’s own creation. Like the pseudorpbilosophers, 
who, eschewing the vulgar test of weights and scales, sat down to 
inquire why a dead salmon i» heavier than a live one— he first 
conjures up a difficulty which does not exists and then racks his 
invention for facts and reasoniiigs in order to account for it^ 

We have mentioned not onfy the univers^ity of bis knowledge, 
but the intuitive quickness of Ms. perception. Nowhere, per- 
haps, are both these qualities more amusingly displayed than in 
his visit to Sir W. Scott at Abbotsford^ We must premise that 
M. d’Haussez, by his own account, does not speak Engiisli, and 
heiias evidently so little knowledge of the language as to talk of un 
'^mast beef,” and not to know that ** confortaMe” is an adjective.* 
This word is (nade the subject of a separate chapter, throughout 

^ 

* There is scarcely an English word or proper name correctly spelt through the 
book. We have cateht cateU for catcher ; ^olovich ^ Woolwii^; greyhmid^s 
ibv gite^dknd ; keaut heau m hear, hear; miC fifty others w’vidkiildtis. 
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which it plays th^ part of a noun substantive. Thus provided with 
the means of cckweflatioii^ M. d’Haussez w^ent to visit Sir Walter 
Scott, who, it seeme^ was not sufficiently co^w^sant with French 
to talk it. All the conversation which passed between Sir Walter 
Scott and M. A^Hmssez was therefore <!!arried on io two languages, 
each speaking hia> own. Sir Walter,, moreover, Wflcs at that*tiine 
moeb broken in health and spirits. The visit too was of short dura- 
tion* The gaest appears to have come one day and returned the 
next, talked, during the evening almost exclusively to the daughter 
of Sir Waite/, and had little conversaiion w^ith the great novellist 
himself till the following morning. Means less promising and 
opportunities more scanty, we should have thought, could scarcely 
have been imagined for appreciating the social qualities of the 
distinguished poet. But no — we must suspend our commiseration. 
The means and opportunities seeiw to have been amply sufficient 
for enabling such a mind as M. d^Haussez to fathom such a mind 
as Sir Walter Scot/s. Sir Walter showed him his library in the 
morning before M. d^Haussez’s departure, and then says the 
guest : — 

Ce fut dans cette conversatkio que je pus juger du genre de son 
esprit, et m’assurer que, pour briller, son imagination avait besoiu de 
I’aide de sa plume. Avare des refiexious, il ne les exprimait que d'une 
manicre succincte et peu relev6e : les aper^ua de quelque etendue sem- 
blaient lui tuanquer absolumcut* L’observateur, qui avait si babilement 
etudie et rendu les caracttires ^ Louis XI., d’EUzabeth, de Marie-Stuart, 
de Jacques I., les usages et les mosurs des temps oil vlvaient les princi- 
paux personnages de ses romans, paraissait avoir d^pensc ses souvenirs 
datis ses ecrits, et en avoir tout-^fa^t dSmeuble sa memoire; en un mot, 
Tautcur de IVaverUy, de Rob^Ri^^ de Quentm Darxaldt de VAntiquaire, 
et de taut d’autres productions d*un m6rite fort distingue, ne chcrchalt 
pas a soutenir dans la conversation Tid^e que ses ouvrages avaient donnee 
de son esprit, non qu*il dedaign^ de faire des frais d’esprit de d erudi- 
tion, tnais parce qu’il ne paraissait^pasien avoir la facuUe, ou au moins 
Thabitude.** — vol. ii. pp. 120, l'2l. , ^ 

M. d’Haussez complacently Qattejs him$elC tbaV in spite of all 
the difficulties of a biliogaal madogue^ be had actually drawn him 
out/. But though M. d!Hai^S8ea^ considers the conversation of 
Sir Walter Scoit to have Ueea^^llius vastly inferior to his writings, 
he does not think very hi^y. even of tb^it He says the present 
generation, avec plus d’engouement de saine critique, est 
conveiiue de s’amuser da tout co qu’il w4erit*” He thinks that 
his reputation a peut4tre por^ au-del4 de celle qu’une 

justice, mime tr^^ffivorahle^ lui ai^igner;’’ %ad solemniy 

counsels U 3 to ipingle with our euthusi|ism for his iiafte 

un peu. do r6fiei|Liap> tadl» an r^rve qjiclqtffis formules d’admiration 
pour Iss eflfebritesy dJap aitm gsfia et d'wp tfutre 6poque, et ne^pp^. 
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dotiner a peiiser ,que le genie est cliose $i rare> que Ton puisse lui pro- 
rliguer, d^s qu il apparait, (le9 clog^s que de bien long^temps on n'aura 
pas occasion de renquv^er/* 

What M. d'Haussez cites as an objection happens to constitute 
one of our motived! It is partly because it may be so very long 
before we have an opportunity of renewing such eulogiums that 
we have a pleasure in lavbhiii^ tliem now. But what shall wc 
say if, after all, this crtlic and intuitive inquirer js dis- 

covered to be ianieiitably ignorant respecting the distinguished 
man whom lie went to visit, and concerning^ whom he has deli- 
vered such confident opinions ! Here is the proof. He tells us 
that — 

Tout eii affiectaot 11*aUactier beaucoup de prix h. I'obscurite, Sir 
Walter-Sootl est parvenu k s’assurer une grande cedebrit^ et k Texploiter 
de son vivant. 11 a era devoir stimtrler la curiolste piibtlque eii caebani 
soigneusement son nom, et en laissant aux curieux la peine dele cbercher. 
Cc nom s est trouve appartenir k un honorable Ecossais, d’un exterieur 
froid, et dont I'air simple ctait en efiet trks-convenable pour derouter les 
pliysionomistes qui aumient voulu demander a one figure fine et ex- 
pressive la rc’vcdation du my^tkre dont s'enveloppait I'auteur de taut dc 
productions spirituelles. Aussi fut-il, assnre-t-on, oblige d'aider leur pene- 
tration en defaut, ct, non moins fatigu6 de rinutilit^ des rechercbes que 
ceux qui les faisaient, de traliir enfin son incognito.’’ — vol. ii. p. 111,11 2. 

What is the information to be collected from this passage? 
That Sir Walter Scott, previous to his announcement as the author 
of Waverley, enjoyed no high reputation! That he was an 
obscure, unnoticed person, and was long w'iiliug to remain so ; 
that nobody would have suspected him to be the author — that tiie 
curious were completely at fault-^and that he threw aside his 
disguise piqued and wearied by the fruitlessness of their efforts to 
discover him! Does then M. d’Haussez, who has spent above 
two years in this kingdom and a considerable part of that time in 
Scotland, who goes to visit Sir W. Scott, and writes about him 
more than a dozen, pages of a work that k puUished simulta- 
neously in tvv(^ languages, in PaaHa wd in Iiondon, for the benefit 
of either country; — does he not know that long before Wavertey 
appeared, Scott was the most popular poet of his day? — that 
when Waverley appeared it was almost immediately attributed to 
him — that not long afterwards, a book was published to prove that 
he and none but he could have written it? — that long before he 
acknowledged himself to be the author of Waverley, he was created 
a baronet, f^ no other reason than as a tribute to his literary 
merit? — that instead of having been piqued into avowal by the 
world's neglect, and wearied by the fi uitlessaess of their efforts to 
discovet Him, he was,* in fact, com(>elled to resign a secret which 
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was no longer tenable — which (after frequetit endeavours to wring 
it from him) was at length so generally assumed to be known, 
that it seemed almost needless to reveal it, and the Announcement 
of which was hailed not as a disclosure but merely a confirmation 
of what every one believed? Is M. d’Haussez ignorant of these 
facts? If so, he is i^no|*aiit of that, which is. known to almost every 
school-boy in the kingdom. 

One of the characteristics of a superior mind is the power of 
generalization. M, d’Haussez generalizes much, and in cases 
where ♦persons less aspiring would be repelled by the difficulty 
of the attempt. Take foi example Kis general description of an 
English park. Thert are many who, knowing the diversity of 
scenery which our parks comprise, would feel perplexed in at- 
tempting to give a general idea of their characteristics. But no 
such difficulty pccurs to M. d^Haussez. He thus succinctly 
describes an English park, and bolds forth his specimen as a re- 
presentative of alh 

Un espace immense, entoure de murs ou d*tine pallssade en planches, 
au milieu duquel se troave une maison ordinairement situce dans la 
partie la moins ^levee du terrain, et de mani^re a neponvoir ^tre aper 9 ue 
du dehors, voilk ce qu’en Angleterreon appcdle un pare. La cloture est 
masquee par une zone de mel^zes, de pins et d autres arbres resineux, dans 
laquelle est pratique un chemin de promenade. La disposition dc ces 
plantations est telle, que, sqit de Tinterieur, soit de Texterieur, elle in- 
tercepte la vue, et donne un aspect uniforme, trlste et monotone, k tons 
les pares.*'— vol. ii., pp. 15 — lo. 

Out of some hundreds we do not remember one to w'hich the 
foregoing descriptioti is applicable : all the most cele- 

brated parks differ from it in many respects. Anybody who had 
travelled twenty miles in this country might laugh at the assertion 
that a house in a park is seldom vmble from without, and that 
it is invariably surrounded by a belt of fir-trees. But simple facts, 
on wliich a plough-boy could faaVe ^et him right, are pompously 
mis-stated by M. d’Haussez. In the present instance it suited 
his theory to denounce^ evdry thiilg in England as ** triste 
.et monotone;’' and he has regulated hia accbitlingly. Wc 
should not, however, have nofieed his ignomnee dn this unim- 
portant subject, if he had not actually a chapter upon 

parks, in w hich he elaborately proposes a system of his own,, which 
shall combine the best fpatures of Frendh and English landscape 
gardeiiiiigv' Meanwhile apparently labours under a happy un- 
consciousness that the art has ever been studied in diis country, 
and that Price, Gilpin and Repton, had cVer writt^ — and he 
speaks of > I’al^dnce edmpUte de calcul du planteur Anglais.” 
Ill a Buteequent chapter he teaches us how to^ value his autf^ority 
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on die subject of soeneiy. W# scarcely expected that the hardi- 
hood of partiaiky would have produced an unfavourable com- 
parison in point of picturesque teauty between this country and 
his native land ; but sb it is. ** Lc voyageur*' he says, " ne doit 
pas s’attendre d rencofltrer de ees vasles perspectives^ de ces sites 
rians^de ces scenes romatidquos.qui si fi^quemtnent^ dans certaines 
parties de la France, viennent Jeter de la variety sur la route qtt'il 
parcourt.’’ We quote this passage for the amusement of those 
who have toiled over roads, which even M. d’Haussez finds 
indefensible, through some hundred miles of that. 3 dulle 8 t of all 
imaginable coiintries wbidi is ironically termed “ la belle France.'' 
We know not what parts of England M. d'^Haussez has seen. A 
veil of diplomatic reserve is thrown over his personal adventures. 
It is possible that he may have' seen vei^ little of this country and 
little more of his own ; for the French are not habitually loco- 
motive— but be has vouchsafed to give us no derails. We gather 
from his book that he has been at London, Brighton, Windsor, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh aud Dublin. Hence may be 
drawn the probable inference that sleeping or waking, by night 
or by day, he has traversed the intermediate country, though we 
are by no means assured that bis progress from one to the other 
of some of these places was not performed in a manner more ap- 
propriate for an Ex-Ministre de la Marine, namely, by sea. He 
tells us indeed^ that he went from Edinburgh to Abbotsford, (his 
visit to which, however, is placed in Angleterre'’); and we have 
also a chapter on Melton, which one might presume would be the 
result of personal experience; but as it is included in the division 
of the work entitled ** Ecosse/’ is described as being dans uii 
pays mouteuXj bois 6 , coup4 de vallons, de riviires profondes,'* and 
the author never distinctly says he has been there, we%ill take the 
liberty of being sceptical on this point. 

There is much on the subject of the Beaux-Arts,” in the 
course of which M. d’Haussez praises our prints, but without 
seeming to know that the substitution of steel for copper has 
formed an epoch in the art of engraving, and that but for this 
our cheap mid beautiful Annuals would never have existed. He 
lells us that the price of a picture ** n’est ordinairement deter- 
mine que par une couleur bien noire, et qui ne laisse presque 
rien distinguer,” an assertion which, if he had inquired of Messrs. 
Christie or Phillips, (very competent Judges of what determines 
the price of a picture,) he might have learnt is diametrically con- 
trary to ihet real truth, inasmuch as brightness and clearness are 
found to ^hance the saleable value, and darkness tends to lower 
it. Having thus demonstrated die accuracy of his researches, lie 
distqisses us with ^the comfortable assuranpe that I’Angleterre 
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parflit condaqanfee^ A re^r tribiilwe et de la France 

pour les beaiux^arts/’ faaving uabered in hia remarks with the as- 
sertion^ that quehaue pr^venu que l*oii sort en faveur de TAn- 
gleterre, on est force de reconnattre son inf4rioriti6 ea mati^re de 
beatiKHSirtSt k Fugard des nations m^me les xnoins favoris^s.’’ 

We inig]^ extract aoime aouisement not only from M.d’Haussez’s 
censures, bnt also from the originality of his commendations. If he 
finds faults to which we cannot plead guilty, it is but fair to say 
that he endeavours in some degree to balance the account by dis- 
covering advantages of whic^ we are equally unconscieus. Such 
for instance is his diseoverv that the faulty ^ucatioii of our young 
men (the defects of *Whicn he justly notices) is mainly corrected 
by ^ what does the reider suppose?— by conversations after din- 
ner! Wit^ut encumbering our pages with the passage which 
conveys this opinion, we will merely refer such readers as may be 
curious to see it to the £30th ps^e of the first vohime ; and if they 
will afterwards cast their eyes upon the opposite page, lliey will 
see a very minute, and apparently faithful description of some of 
the most remarkable mental peculiarities of M. d’Haussez him- 
self — given, however, not avowedly as a picture of himself, but 
under the disguise of a professed delineation, severe, yet just, 
of the English character. We must close our comments ; we 
have already devoted more space to this work than its intrinsic 
merits will seem to have warranted. Our lengthened notice 
mmst therefore be regard/^ as a tribute, less to tlie book, than to 
its important tlieme, and the situations ^ev6es” which the writer 
has filled. We have, however, a few words to say in conclusion. 
VVe care not how many works like this are fulminated by foreigners 
against England. To be told of pur real faults is surely for our 
advantage ;^nd false imputations rarely injure even an individual, 
much less can they hurt a nation. It gives us no pain to be 
thus attacked; but it would give us pain if any Englishman, after 
a residence of two years abroad, vvere*to send forth a work written 
ill a similar spirit respecting any foreign nation, and especially 
respecting that great nation whose fsiendship we chiefly value — 
Prance* We do not attribute to France a participation in those 
narrow' and ungenerous sentiments which ore professed by the 
man whom she has expelled from her bosom. On the contrary we have 
reason to- hail with satisfaction the app^rance of an increased 
desire on the part of France to cultivate the grodwill of this 
country, to facilitate communication, and ta gain an accurate 
knowledge of our condition, and of whatever is most^valuable in 
our institutions,: Frenchmen of enlightened and iraut|ing minds 
have prosecuted investigations in this country with even more 
ability and success than our eountiymen have done in Frpee, 
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The more frequently and. extensively such inquiries are made in 
each country, the better will it be for both. Let us hope loo, 
that the civilizing influence of ccnnniercial freedom will tend to fur- 
ther the happy progress of union and assimilation. Commerce has 
ever been one of the chief cementing powers which binds together 
the nations of the earth. Though sordid and selfish in its details, 
it is elevating and humanizing in its general results. An un- 
unworthy jealousy has hitherto deprived this kingdom and France 
of such advantages, miitualiy derivable from this bond of union, 
as their high civilization and local position would, a priori, have 
led us to expect. But let' us hope that augmented intercourse 
will tend to oblitemte this injurious jealousy, and that, while we 
strengthen other ties of honourable friendship, this also will be 
added to the rest, ignorance of each other will tlien, perhaps, 
become rare; and few will find it possible to hope that they will 
gain credit for sense or patriotism by erroneous dogmatisms and 
illiberal slanders such as have received our censure in the present 
work. 


Art. IV. — 1. Lettres ecrites ^JEgypte et de Nubie, en 1828 et 
1829. Par Champollion le jeune. Collection complete, ac- 
ampagnee de trois Memoires inedites et de Planches, Paris. 
1833. 8vof 

2. / Mojiumenti dell* Egitto e della Nubia, disegnali dalla Spe~ 
dizione scientifico-letteraria Toscana in Egitto; distribuiti in 
ordine di materie, interpretati ed illustrati dal Dottore Ippo- 
lito Rosellini, Direttore della Spedizione, Scc. Parte Prima. 
Monumenti Storici. Tom, I. Pisa. 1832. in 8vo. With an 
Atlas and 30 Plates, large folio. 

3. Examen Critique des Travaux de feu M. ChampoUion, sur les 
Hieroglyphes. Par M. J. Klaproth. Ouvragc ornt de trois 
Planches. Paris. 1832. 8vo. 

4. Jmient Fragments of fhe Phanician, Chaldcean, Egyptian, 
Tyrian, Carthaginiau, Indian, Persian and other Writers ; toith 
an Introductory Dissertation, and an Inquiry into the Philo- 
sophy and Trinity of the Ancients. By Isaac Preston Cory, 
Esq. Fellow of Cains College, Cambridge. Second edition. 
London. 1 832. 8vo. 

5. Excerpta Hieroglyphica. By James Burton, Esq. Numbers 
1 to 4. ^^Qahirah. (Cairo). 1828 — 1830. Folio. 

0. Mateifii Hieroglyphica, containing the Egyptian Pantheon, 
and the Succession of *the Pharaohs from the earliest Times to 
^ titfi Conquest by Alexander, and other Uieroglyphical Subjects. 





E^^ian. 

With PlatetL nud Notes exfsitittt^^o^i^t.0k Mme4 % G. 
Wilkinson, £sq. Malta, 7bM!i^{iMii^''f>y « ¥ikni- 

bulary and Appendix. ‘ , ** 

7* Extracts from several HierogfypMcal Su^iAsf^iat Thebes 
A»A other Parts of Egypt. With Remarks tkntM. By 
J. G. Wilkinson, Esq. Malta. I8SO. ’’ 

8. Notes on HUrogl^phics. By Major Orlando Felix. With 
Plates, lithographed at Cairo, See. 1888. 

9. Hieroglwhies collected by the Egyptian Society, and ewtinued 
by the Koyal Soci^y of Liter^ure. Arranged by 'ItioiBas 
Young, M.D, FtR.S. and others. London. 1828 — 18^. 
In large Folio, 

If the results of a discovery which has restored to our age con- 
temporary records more than a thousand years older than Bw 
reputed father of profane histocy, have been exaggerated by 
Champollion and the more enthusiastic of his followers, they have, 
on the other hand, been too much depreciated by criticism which 
takes its stand at so early a stage of m inquiry as not to a£fwd to 
the general reader a fair view of its actual progress and pontive 
results. It will be seen that we allude more particularly to the 
treatise of M. Klaproth, founded on the philological difficulties 
vHiich embarrass the question, and on the inconsistencies disco- 
verable in the writings of M. Champollion during its progt^ — 
inconsistencies which ought to form a very secondary considera* 
tioH with the critic whose object is to elicit the truth from si series 
of discoveries, the grand outline of which must be investigated 
and well understood before we can be qualified to seek for those 
minuter harmonies which must eventually characterize every legi- 
timate system. Objections, however, of diis nature, coming 
from a philologist oi such unquestioned powers and resources as 
the author Asia Polyglottia,” jvhile the circumstances and 
progress whirm are independent of such objections are unac- 
countably kept in abeyance, are calculated to give impressions to 
Uie uninitiated, injui ious to the cause'of historical truth, and to the 
dqims of those who have laboured so successfuU^'in promoting 
it. To disabuse foe minds of our readers of such impressions on 
the sulriect of hieroglyphic diseovery, and on topira of a still 
higher interest which are connected vvith it, and to laj before 
them the actual state of an inquiry as interesting as it is import* 
ant, is the object of the present article. 

We have, tberefoie, placed at the head of it allvhe original 
materials which are necessary to direct us torationaiibnclusions; 
firs^ with regard to the oiigiil and growdi of the Egyptian natioo, 
its arts and institutions, and the t^es to whi^ these phenenmih 
YOl. Xll. NO. xlciv. '* A A 
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«re «^teli, Mtl^g oar toad from the cleasic 

witerlRof we %rt tod iljpt to insider inwlvod in im- 

penetrebie ni^^ry, and, consequei^Iy, fit sabjecte for unbridled 
ilp^iation; Biid» secondly, on tbe firugmeuts of tbe anneb of that 
ObOntry wbbb have descended ^ ionr times, tlie extent to 
which its mysterious literature, fo \!N>nderfally reOoyeiedf is avail- 
able for illustrating these and the contemporary bialory of nations. 
To this order we shall adhere as closely as data so multifarious 
and interwoven, and a due regard to perspicuity, will admit. 

At the head dt all oughv-to be placed the bookiof Genesis, 
that record which every writer of sound judgment agrees to be the 
most aHeieht in existence; and which professing, as it does, to 
unfold the origin of all nations, forms, apart from higher claims, 
the only rational starting point for investigations like the present. 
The work next In order, tfae^nrtA on our list, contains a body of 
analogous historical information, drawn from the most ancient 
profane sources, which, forming no part of our usual course of 
study, and scattered through the folios of extensive libraries, had, 
Ytntii Mr. Cory’s publicatioti, remained inaccessible to the general 
reader. Those who have been engaged in searching for the mate- 
rials here brought together in a portable and well-digested form, 
indudiim, with few exceptions, all the copies and various readings 
of the iragments, can host appreciate their obligations to me 
gendeman who has supplied this desideratum in European lilera- 
tore, at a crisis when the recovery of Ae contemporary hierogly- 
phic recoitls has rendered facility of collation more than ever 
desirable. This is preceded by the published results of the 
Frenchp and Tuscan literary expedition to Egypt, to which the 
learned world has long been anxiously looking forward ; together 
with'M. Kiaproth^s h^ile Examen:” and followed by the re- 
searches and collections which are exclurively due to our country- 
men resident in Egypt and it home, since faierofflyphiG inquiry 
has assumed a consistent form. All these we shall endeavour to 
place before the public in the light to which their respective 
claims entitle them. But previously to entering upon this task, 
it will be necessary to trace the progress of mankind and of his-* 
rtoiy imdl growing civilization gave existence to the gigantic efforts 
' bm iHustrated, which have caused the country where they are 
found tp be unanimously voted the parent of the arts and sciences 
-of Greece, Italy and modern Europe. This forms the primary 
element of the inquiry, without a clear elucidation of which the 
lllquky itseif is not worth pursuing; we shall thus ascertain what 
it is that may expect to be illustrated by the discoveries before 
previous question *too much overlooked-^without rushing 
headltnigott u ittbj/9ct which it may require the sagacity and learn- 
ing of ages fully to evolve. 



1. Tfae«uB of £gypifa«d be«i| 1 mi| 0 wlwii bar 

iDtereoitrse BPitb the Orecian mgnof 

Paammeticbus i aod bad <ieacead«^'j>i^^ itfaa. bbiitwn 

bcfpre the .father of Orecian Inabvy 
region a^ut Ae a^dle of the fifib efcntitry B; C* vlj^looDtir 
iiienti, hiatioiy and iitatitut|ons were^ at that eadv peii^# objeets 
of' nearly aa mudi myata^Qua wonder nod adm&atioa aa at the 
commencement of the nineteenth century. It ja true that the 
twilight of. her political and literary gloriea eondnued for aome 
hondreda ofayeara later, and that fttonumenta were raiapd and 
adorned with aculptiim, in the ancient hieroglyphic charantecaand 
language, nnder the*Ptolemiea and Caaaara, hiid ^til ibejtime of 
the Septimian family of Roman Emperors. . Sewaral Greeh and 
Roman writers of celebrity visited the diorea of during this 
interval, and have left posterity all diat anaioai inquiry onnld 
glean from tlie priesthood, who appear to have ratamad in th^ 
exclusive possession the sacred Hermaie langiu^e and Uteratiuo, 
and to have been sparing in their catmuuoic^ions to foreigimiB 
until the final extinction of their order.. The biatorieal notioea 
thus obtained, although in’many inatanees oatramely valuable* 
would, however, have left the antiquitiea of Egj^ttin inipeoettac 
ble obscurity, had not a few native fragments of the daydight of 
her history remained to guide our researches. , . 

Of these fragments preserved by native historians, and wUra 
we shall have occasion to investigate at some length, the Greek 
and Roman writers knew little, or, at all events, ^y but ill HQ*- 
derstood and made vm'y small use of diem. As* however, it. is 
the results of the inquiries of the latter which at present form the 
chief ground'work for antiquarian speculatimi, we shall devote n 
few pages to an outline of whet Iras thus descended to u% nod of 
the prevailing systems founded thereon by modem theorists, pie» 
viously to discnssiog what we deen\ the more legitimate sources 
for illustrating the great body of original information brou^^t to. 
light by the progressive discoveries of the Iwt fiileen yean. .By 
this course we hope to divest the knbjectof much of ^ corn* 
plexity* to prepare the mind of the uimitiated reitier to accom« 
patty us through a most interesting fielded research* and to prove 
to the learned that muck light yet remains to be derived from 
seemingly exhausted materials.. ^ 

Herodotus has thrown no light on origin of tha-E^tian 
nation, but he has handed down by far die most perfsct outline 
of its history from the commencement of the intercourse with 
Gnsece, ascending two emituries above' his. ovm ^e, and ^ 
eluding the age of the last indepeodeid‘..dyna8ty of .Pharaobi > 
together with some valuable,, thought di^ointed, hietoncil aiMl 

' ‘ aa2 



lite eaijlj^ and more i^ouri&hing, periods. 
cSi^ilidn wf^ dllier* 1^'j tells us that .the G<^s first 

-n^g^ili^. ahd^,t ^ehea 'Sii^^ aafi, founded the ipo- 

afi fmo^fe wlien tte aM df .^olized fife ayere already far 
ed]: for ^ jattrdidfesHfah buiIdSng of the .^ty of Memphis, 
iteifbiiijy^n of '|ba great tem^'of Pfatha Ilephsestus. and 
aevetelofiterwMdi;^' to that pfi^otd. Qn the time >ivhen Menes 
'fionridted lte tfirolws no direct ilght^ no^ on the history of his 330* 
immediate snccessors, inclnding ’ Quehn Nitocris and eighteen 
£thi6piw hitii^t heypnd %Cduainting 'ua that an hereditary hie- 
rardiy-wpa co-exic^t’with me teonarcby, and that the numbers 
of succeaaive kings and high^prieste were equal. With Moeris, 
fife' last '^f ^^ portentous catalogue, the connected history 
bf -HerodbitUis' ipdtnmeiices. .*lMs prince made additions to the 
tera^ of begun by Menes, and was one of the chief 

promoters of -^e Egyptian arts and sciences. This era is fixed 
consi^rable exactness; ** riot quite 900 years had expired 
feoin file ddath of Mteris until the time at which the priests gave 
me this information.”—^, ii. c. 13.) Eusebius refers the recital 
of. his history by Qerodotes to the Athenians, to the fourth year 
of the eig^y-lbird Olympiad, or B. C. 445, . This was the twen- 
fibth of the reign of Artexerxes Longimanus, being the date of 
Kehiemiab's mission faom the Persian court-ra circumstance 
Ihiich tee mention, because it brings to inind the remarkable fact 
that the writer who has been universally called the father of 
profane history,, and the most recent historian of the sacred Jewish 
qaidpn; were - contemporaries. Ascending, therefore, 900 years 
f^m this 'dhte, we find that the death of Moeris oijpufeed subse- 
quently 'to the' middle of the fourteenth century B. C<, according 
lb the .j^estl^ authorities of Kqrodotus — a date in remarkable 
tdiinddence with the. era ■ of King Meaopbres, which the astro- 
ninuer Theon refers to fife copimencementof the i^icular period, 
B. C. I5& — l.S£l, ](S05 yfeirs before .the reign of Diocletian ;f 
and fire isifehtest acquaintance with the Coptic nomenclature of 
the kings ‘of Egypt will makf it evident that both accounts refer 
to ajane^prince. Me-ra, Me-phra and Me-no-phra alike 
^ ***fiie belctted of Ra orBhra”^ — the sun, file genibye um if 
jr’jaidlii^ently use'd. or omiit^. are aware that Mepo- 
I been by Larcber. idenfified with Sesostris, and by 
Itnir with the Menophis‘.dr Amenopbis of Manetho’s 

liRcto descending Irom Mencs (Manetba epiud Sync^K p« 46» 

conlertiporA^’ fur several ^get, i^iJf explam thii^npi^^rj * 
with the Kings mentionod In the first sevefiteen dj^ntsti^ik 
complete, from t|fe Bo^&l pKrisfap M$* io Cory"| 




nineteeiifh dynast};; *iid that this 

savant is mainly fdund^^, op (he natee— -a 

coincidence whicli rai^ Moeftt! cesttlirki tHe age 

assigned by Herodotus, l>ut so ,iin|^jirect, ^ai pr^|rWfig bt^ 
noanced that " the name of JMenophrM*' was hot to w WenhjSei 
with any kind of certainty among .lidahetho’a kingsl’^ ■ Here!, 
however, we -find not' only a complete identity of hames, but oif 
dates; and there is' no reign to which the root of the canicular 
cycle, or jperiod of Menophres, can with more cbngruity be referred 
than to that'of so great iin encouir^'Sr of ^e.wrts and scten^ as 
Moeris. ‘'iJ-.'"' ■ 

Next to Moeris appears the conqueror Sesostris^ afdie.ihtervfd 
of eleven generations above the death of Sethon, who yfps foUfhv^ 
^ the twelve contemporary kings, the imme<fiat|j»]^ece8sprs 
Psammetichus, who first admitted the Greeks int^ Egypt., Addiqg 
the fifteen years of the Dodecarchy, bn the. authority of piodb^ 
rus, and the twenty of Taracus, or Tirhakah, the Ef^opian,. on 
the authority of Manetbo, and we may add, of the h|pT<»lyphic 
monuments — both these intervals being omitted by Herodotus — • 
to that historian’s fixed era of Psammetichus, B.C. 6f2-l, ve find 
the year B. C. 707-6 for the death of Sevechus. or Sedion ; and 
ascending from this date 966| years, being the interval of^eleveo 
generations according, to the Egyptian calculation, \ye arrive at 
B.C. 1074-3 for the era of Sesostris, the last great E^pitian coo- 
queror. 

But this makes an interval of at least 9$0 years between 
and Sesostris, on the diowing of Herodotus, who, howevef, 
not mention them as father and son, or even as immediate, |iq4~ 
ceeding each other. In conform!^ with this gap, we find. 
generations of kings” interposed between the Inycis and 
of Diodorus— -equal to; years accojrding^ to the tiacnlucpl 

computation of the priests— whi^, added to B.CL 1074, will 
us tb B, C. 13<)7 for the death of Moeris or ‘M^tia. .scarbei^’ dif- 
fering from the former rpsuKs. It i% thoa evideiH jtEat H|^9^taa 
has.suppUed us with two radical epo)chs pf great' 
of Moeris and Sesostris, wjhtch formi foe 

splp^d age’of Egyptian art ancf_^ power, the 


sb^iUi, front the monumpts of ‘thosq‘ pnbcasf . tbp^pt^ 
who came between Sesostris and ,Sed)bn— :pj|erw,.rPtpteps, 

> ■ ■' :: :i-- , 

* Dr. Young might Kave recogiuaed the name of M^nopliraaiii-tkatof McsplM 
or Me-phrai, the fifth king of Matietho’s eighteenth d;^,nattj, liiwlp^ts 

ha%« aJuklltt^ to be ilie Moeris of H^rddbtut*. It.b ti»e. Mime ^ 

of Cite genttSve sign as before. In ^ J^troenian liriftee.if 

called Me-mrphvies. Here the genitWip sign H Vep6cet the |f of *Pr,,Y<n^ 

who refers (he accession of Mephres to the jear Cr i6$lf9»^adim U»»t it i 
been perhaps a century or two later/' “ • 


Cb^Ofs, A^yclmf Aiiysig, aod 

SaMmott the £^|0{)iaiiiH obwimsly UBjperfect^ the 

mmJb^ bmog adepM ^ta tif^ the interval Miiiltteg from tbe 

r tm oC gen^lkms; vrhiklhe leuitif, fifAt eod riittb of tbem^ 
IbeiMlen of tbe wouitl appear to bave beeostranr- 

femd ArtMb an ege aaterm^ to ^ Ue^lyphtc mcMdoitietitr, pro^ 
bablj' tbal ol tl^ Sbepbeid chMoiaatioo over the native rulers^ 
UrntdoUioh v4io meiilioni a report that the erection of the. pyra* 
a^a was by^ so»o attribule^ to Philita the abepherd, coonte*- 
Mooee Micb o ioppqftittOQfaiid tbe particularo noled tn Maao* 
tbo's ^fourdi dynasty seem to confirm it. Diodorus^ who foltows 
Hoiodotiie^ott tbe eob^t of tbe founders of the pyramids, con- 

feaw abate 

Next fttic^alor fe^wa the native bistorkui Manetho, tbe Seben* 
ayte, tbe Haijh^Piiaat of Heliopoiis, who translated the sacred 
fecords of yaodunti^ into Greek in the reign of Ptolemy Phila* 
del|tea^ Be likewiae commences with tbe times of the gods, 
dedncing te asonarcby from Menes, who succeeded them. Of 
tbe dynasties of this historian, which, are more immediately illus- 
tsnled by bteoglyidiic discovery than any other Egyptian record, 
we shall hereafter have occasion to speak very fully. 

To Mauetko Succeecb Eratosthenes the Cyr^ian, librarian to 
Fteieniy Euergetes L, who translated the royal Theban succession 
firotti the sacred writings, but of whose Chronicle the names and 
years of the first thirty-eight or thirty-nkie* princes only are extant 
m the pages of Synceftus^ This list likewise commences with 
Menes,. te son of Jupiter Ammon (Aiows^), and its autbority has 
never boon disputed. The reign of Phruron or NikiSr the thirty- 
soveatb pthice, which commences in tbe lOOQth year of the Chro- 
nicle, is conneeted by a passage in Dicfearehus with tbe Trojan 
war; 80 that, by ascendii^ 1008 years from the Trojan epoch of 
Eratosthenes, 407 years b^bve the first Olympiad, or B.C. 1 188, 
we are directed to about for the foundation of the ino- 


^ tliir^-eigbt only are Ibiiad ip tbe copy of Sknccllus. That one reign is 
vedndd appeals nom tbe l%e tliltty-aeeotid prince ii Htanieneitiea IL, 

yet no astaierStaiiieAMlie* appean. f. Tlie atmi of tlw feigns is loao yeatV, yet 
SyaceiliiB twice aequamiB os, on tbe attilKiritj of ApoUodorus, whose Ctiteokle he 

io6k the list, that the period was l07d yeace, and so feckess it ii> bis Chronography, 
aadgnlrig lbrty«two years in the dataa to the thirty^firte king, Fenteatbyrus, whose 
ivtg pl is itued at mthen. Thits wt haVe dovble daw for sopposiitg the tiimsiiotr of 
aUHSenemes L, Mignitig twenty^sia years. The tw«nty«secotid reign it Qeeeti 
yniesrb, whs stands the twenfy-ihird in the corresponding ilsi of Maiietlio* It Ibllows 
saae lliS Oqlissian prc cedw tMs reign* S. The soul of (be reigns to NitocHs is, in 
JBiaUliikeMU, 4^' ywarsi in Maneinb, 701. Here agaiti we hnve twenty<4lve years 
tosiia twdllhiM fVtgftr which aeeais to answer to BleilMsuphiB, the twentieth in Mane* 
pi U td sgh Ute cerreipoadendes between the Theban and Memphite re- 
mgdiHif fhitiisis sss^gsild wftciem to htetify theui the variaiion itt many asmes is 



nireby^ Of tMv retiord^ l^iiklK i^vla^ it«#6 desfirilNtd iit «obM-' 
fsenee of kt^eoroMt^kia with wbM*li(«liedi«tefy Midw* We Aall 
b«we oebMkm iw mont at k^/ood wiW bww advert to the 
particalai»4BbtaiN0d' by* Dtodorm' the -Sictiian fftonrlb&{>iie8to of 
Thebes in the tSOtfa Olympiad, ahoet B. C. 60, which are ew- 
hremelj vahnidt^ atad have acquired inore etodit from the leafned 
diatt meet wdMwfhtgineiit* of primitive hitttovyy ^ 

Qiodorin aiao ratota thefoundatbb of the laooirchy to Meaes, 
a cmlized and toximow fnince, who was preceded by a line of 
dinahies; aftd is more clear as to*tbe ori^n of the naticar^aii 
any writer we have yet named/ The trachtion' preserved by hidi 
bems that the ^yptians were a cokmy drawn out of < Sdih* 
opia by Osiris or Jupiter Ammon,* who hid the tonochtioBB of ' 
Thebes, ereeted several temples^ and instrutsfed bis people in thd 
arts of civiliaed. The Ethsopkins are by tbe’sMae histoHan 

spoken of as the first created of men; and die reli{poits veneration 
in whudi this nation' was held fromt alt antiqmty h abftodandy clear 
from Homer and other writers, ivdKi speak the sentiments- of 
maiduod^ 

Such is the rnKmechwovk of the mtmesdng btrt dreamy specnla^ 
tions which refer the origin of the Egyptian people, their dvilizi^ 
lion and religious and political insfitudons, arts and sciences, to 
the upper regtons of tte Nile; and assnme.tbat die Troglodytos, 
to adopt the hngnage of an elegant scholar, " but emeigeid from 
their caves to enliglitea and civilize nations.” The ingenious spe- 
culations illnded to, which, from dieir very general recep^n, we 
almost hkr it will appear to the remler, until he has sOTancOd 
farther intOWS pages, heterodox to oppose, were advanced ud 
advocated, by several of the beet and most accomplished wiiters^ 
Jones, Pocodte,- Brnee, Zoega^ Hamilton, Heeren-^itp to die 
time when hierogly^ic diseovery began to dissipate the ckmds 
which bad so long, ohaeurad i^yptian antimity; and they con- 
tinue to be adopted by. many of ^ litmati of die day, in apparent 
unconsciousness of dm progjreas hi t^e discoveries in qifesdon, hnd 
of t^ existence of n^en aatboritieO .li||lClQi.dnd l^PO yems older 
diao Diodorus, which speidi a very dliKsn^ .language &em,that 

' j ■«■■ * > > ' ...I- . tom .'.- .wnm r I'li f t ' iii JV NKf ' 1 1 1). " * 

« Fpr the k&eatlt^ t>f the histwkal Osiris md Jujpiter Anioo^, we httve ^ mitliority 
of Diodorus hlmsetfs confirmed W Plato, and Beenur, an anemt writer died by Non- 
nd^ficCs Pfidieif the city of flsMr^ is notflDdOr ttedwn hi 8ctl|»iiie M the city of 
nttdthe domiaioiis of os fad of the Meniol were naowd 

Amoiilia ’ . ' f . - ^ ^ 

t Hie tradition goes on to inforra lis, tiiat tlielioe it^fmOe to pm that the laws of 
alkd Ediiopia were the samOh^iAd thottbo £g^ptioafii|aaniedlm the Ethiopians 
the. eosiwttiof deifying theif hhigst^ togetiMf withjyer^phle^e^ 
the practice of embahuing the dead, end, in e woitf, their iwulesiered ritual* Hplipo-* 
rus affimiethat the loyal letters of the ihidP|H(uia ivlie die aoM taith to ^iefa^ of 
the Egyp^ans. ’ f * ♦ 



attri^^4 ttatemeote 

wej^^ to r^<^« a^ iqg^ata.: JB^ we 4iui«t>ft»t proceed to 
noiicp bis o«tUpe,Qjf£j^ptiaii .bisp)rjrv.«ifbtcb,altlKHi^( very gen^ 
rally adopted* believe .bto^rKvcr ^et beea jppfeciated as. it 
deserves., , ; ■. , ■ . < .. ■ •• ;•; 

i)iodpriis,.aiC(}U8inito us that. Menes^ the. first menarcb, wur 
succeeded OB the tbrotse of Egypt by fifty-<two.(M^ lHs .desceadanta, 
\vte. reigo^ ipqte.than. 1400 yearst . Tte reign of Menes, which 
is not Jhcre stati^ is. fixed fOt from sixty to sixty^two years by the 
variei|s 9ppyii^ of Maiiethor>aad Eratosthenes; so that the least 
perij^ , diet .cap . be assigned to this line , is IfifiO years. All will 
adron d>at, |he line of Menes continued until the power of the 
Pha^ohs s^stained.its first great overthrow by the Ethiopians 
upder S^hacpp* vrhp founded the twenty>fifth dynasty abont the 
yev £.0. 73(^ait ^,cd by the general consent of original autho-' 
rities. , From j^is .date the throve of Egypt was filled either by 
foreigners pr ahtbiUous aspirants, and its political importance 
cpndned to times of the Ethiopian and Smte families. In the 
lanniagc of the prophets of the Ethiopian and Saite ages, PfaB* 
raoh,^ f' the son of ancient kings,” (Isaiah, xix. 1 1,) had " passed 
tlm.,fimB appointed,”, .fjerem. xivi, 17.) Ascending, therefore, 
14^ years from the Ethiopian epoch, B.C. 7^0, we arrive at 
abont B,v. 2190 for the accessiou of Menes, on the authority -of 
Diodprus; this being the actual epoch which had before resulted- 
from.tbe d^ sui^lied by .Eratosthenes and DieKarebus. Again; 
the m^vai between the foundation of Thebes by Osiris, and the 
fouadlpap of .^Alexandria by the Macedonums, .wgs..»ported to 
be .nearly. 23, QpO years^an immense period, expt^Mlfibd by the 
priesto to import lupar, and not tolar revolutioas. 1^ 23,000 
lunations amoui^ to,.1859i solar years: hence, ascending from 
the .^exandrian era, JB. C..3S1, this period again, conducts us to 
the . year B.(p. 2190-:;an epoc^^which the most letaroed Varro, 
vvlto. lived in. the first, ceptiiry B> C., appears bIso to have had in 
view, when he speaks of Ae^ygiae, or .mo^ ancient Thebes, as 
bgmg beep founded -.2400 y^s before his. own age; as well ns 
tbp Byzantiim writer, Constptitme Manafses, who, in his historical 
p<mm, acquunts us that the ^yptian monarchy had stood 
jntofrs when overthrown by Cambys^s, B.C. <523,. lastrmdn" 
tui^d eminent, imperfept (as may he .seen -by reference to Mn* 
OMses) exc^t from its (mincidenceowidi tin mons ancient/autho* 
rities, .is, that ni^e use of, and ^e only one,: by our bibiieal 
chronbh^gj^^lllsiiherhnd l^iyd, fpr fixing, the. Egyptian era..,< It 
is, boweyw/MBportant to, our -views to have the concurrence of 
such'wriWW;;' ' „ , , y. . ... . 

»bWd 'Mervdl from Meqes, as oil f hisforian acquluuts 
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EgfpHa» 

usr reigned Bunris I.; tlwn ^idevcetidnitB, seven of 

w^Bi are nanislesB, bdt die hnt Btisiiis 11. To this 
wnce is attcilHitMl die foundatkm of dre.dty' Of Diospolis of 
Tbebes, or snore eorrecti; ito enlargenreilf or* ndonnoetity for the 
foundation beloogs to Osiris, or Jupiter AmmoB, the father of 
Menes. A^iio^ Btiatris IL is succeeded by descendants, 
six of svhow ere nasaeiess, and seventh and eighth afe both 
edied Ouchoreos, to the latter of whom< is attributed die build* 
ing of Memphis, or more properly, the rebuilding or enlarge* 
ment of that tity, the foundation of tshieh is clearly the |iTdpei1y 
of Menes, as all authorities agree — die else here being analogous 
to that of Busiris 1I< and Osiris with reference to the boiling of 
Thebes. Such examples of the confusiod of the original foWldera 
with the rebuiiders of ancrent cities are not)> ancommoii ‘asr tbb 
writings of antiquity. The two in question are hi^y imj^rtani, 
as will be seen when we come to consider die hieroglyphic regis* 
ters. To Ouchoreus II. succeeded tw^e ‘princes whose names 
are omitted. Next oomes Myris, Who is again fcllowed by seven 
anonymous generations of kings, to whom succeeds the gteat 
Sesodsis. 

Let us compare diis skeleton of the Theban succession with 
the more perfect list of Eratosthenes— *the one resulting from the 
verbal communications of tbe priests, the other translated from 
their chronicles. Acco/ding to Eraitosthenes, the Theban branch 
of the line of Menes reigned during 6ve descents, to whom suc- 
ceeded tbe Memphite branch, commencing withToegar Amachus 
or Toegaraautfc die sixth king Thebes, who appears under die 
name of TlW^sis in the Memphite succession of Manetho, pre- 
ceded by ftib princes of different names from his Theban prede- 
cessors. From tbii union of tbe families to Queen Nitociis, the 
twenty-second in the series, both successions are the same, with tbe 
exception of variadotis aild traospbritions of nanms, and numerical 
errors, which are easily detected. Now -u comparison of the 
oudiiie-of Diodorus with'the Ksts EtWostfacties and ManetKo 
will show that the accesrion of tbe drCt Bbsiris corresponds with 
‘the union of the Memphite and ThebafO' brendles in the sixth 
leign. 1. The name B'otmris is agreed^to dificT'froin Osiris only 
in 'die Mlicte; or sign of the genitire case prefixed, while T’osir- 
tasta is as clearly idendcalwidi a hiere^lypbic name of bcquent 
oocureenCe— we mean Ohilthei B — the iimtal T being the sign of 
the genitive, which is found repeated ih the mtcldle of the name 
— 4aiportiug " the son’* or** brodier of Osiris "• Wa(6od a hie* 

* awssad Os in tbe Coptic, end lie wdl Ta tbe Bubmauc, ere gcoitiTe sipiy^ 

comnwu with othen. *# * 



fO|hpMc tef M"* ^QiMii>Ta-o»n«> 

ft. '&Mrb ,lf»r.Aa » ^gl ii W Sl^ri» L^^iain ulieB atiHid'^ 
fiwfiBeotli ffetfiint^af Diod«a%. Bod conaMMiil antli Bmmj 
Aar AailetBati» -»t £i«loadmi»«; :'KdM»resy comspqndMg 
tMMhkifMntbBr tUHOdBlhefifteMitlf. 3. OaaheMi^ tfw eighth 
fir«H Sbahb 11^ be the tweBiy*ieooiNl is l^odoriu, sm 4 
agjree with Oeerer, the temMy^Mcond in EratOBtfaeme ^idbie fint 
^HBeaeihee bdiiig’ raBtored to that oatelo|[iM.) 4. Myns. iIm 
tbkteeath from OachoreiiB. wiH ataad the thirty-'fifUi in Dk)doras» 
MoeriB i« tf>e diirty.fiftb in Eratostbenet. Our meeDt of 
hwft eease» becaose the list of Eratosthenes desoendB 
#8ntr rajgm odljr below Mmr^ or to the thirty-ninth ; while in 
]>indenis Beven naieelesB kiegtr succeed Myris, followed by 
Sesadml.^ who tbes becomes me forty-third m the catalogue. 

The foar pcmta of conneetioB addeced are, however, ao pre- 
cise,r foaV eMbined with the facts of both seriee originating from 
Menes, add Of both having reMhed fo»n the nme archives, no 
dottfae cda ezMt as to their identity, nor of foe integrity of the 
coanBOBdcaliotts of Diodoros, thus tested. Had we foe tnnaining 
fifty-foree reigns of EratoMbenes, wlfo:b Syncellus confesses to 
having Baf^rmsed/ it is evident that the proUem Egyptian chro- 
Bole;^ wowld be solved. 

. Nim-icdfows, in. foe record of Diodorus, Sesoosis II., foe 
for^-foofth’ kingt then an undefined namber of reigns, and 
lastly, Awiasis, who was conquered by Aotisanmi the Ethiopian, 
fob two hut being manifestly the Anyshi sod Sabbneon of Hero- 
dotasjtis Mmobam and Newton long a^ eosolfolsd,^ Amasis, 
tbe Iasi ■>af foe kgsbenWe line, being foe fiftydifofoi inclmhi^ 
Meiws^^ae abWve, stands the eleveiWh^ aidusmly^ fiwilt Sesoosis 
L,.tbe fitsfy^foird ia the list; a resnit which d^rs not aiaeh 
from foe plbceof Aaysis; who stasds foe oiofo firem Sesostrhr in 
Herecfotus.* ' But, as before dbsemed, the* fowsote iWigns vfomh 
fidlow Sesobnsot Sesostiis are aecoaiBBodilted to the system of 
geKrations; and ekasifcBr tpicertainty psevnlls in Mamtho, as 
wett as hi fop saoiHtmeatBl soecesaien, with vegard to this period, 
ofoite att is ckdr befaae it, as w9l igipear, ' 

Awwy^importaiWeoaBefueneeof^esfoatfoWQf these Imttai, 


*■ afotavesMsey sWaWaf MtnftMdlW tite StefoOen 

J s mt foW-WBdWforftolm.rWWTWMtalsws^fotetswasrtaW* yew B.C.ter4, 
(Wfoig W Hcie the Jike n^iaber of pnendps, eqval W ^661 y«UB, 

inniSoD,*. C. dtftsto in & j! C. im for ^Mcei- 
iWwI t BlW By l., T*igA, sSytafo, MUSped bylNvdetw, Oippowk the tedMtetl 
flgawnsdwtw <hwv fin«ntMiii| or reign* to • cento^ If to m* date aw add the 
JW*, 6«m Mjrri* to SetooWhwn *I*U have the year B. C. 
sWordtiig WDfodemr. me egjltalstatWdWftttklt* 
kb tSe daSea before obtfined from Herodhtua andTbeon, ia very fatting. 
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Mf^wenot to tbe oitalogtteof tbe itbetfti 

of fern tagtu haitm ^ cotMlrnkwr o^ Ais cstik^. . Fortbe 
Mnber of ragMrW KOMuttioiM «)lidi«eptirate» iBe»> 

tojr DknIomm^ bdne deoioiitnribly correct^ W Iota »<«• 
bMre tto {ftamd' .Hat of £iMostlieB«i to taHaCO# thio raords' 0 
•troBf preawB^ptioA that Hie sett iatmal of Ma«i reigas or geita 
n^oa between Mfiia and Sesooei^ is iHm rigfa% stated. > Thd 
importance this mnlt wilt be obvions to dt who bneo at. 
tempted to teconcHe Hie djinsHeB'>of MaoeHio> with ^ Eniaip 
tbenes ; beeause the bistor j of Sesodsis or Sesostris being AMNhf 
Setbot, tbe first prince of the nhieteenHi' djrnastjrt it becoaMl 
evident that the jneceding ei^teentb dynasty, ^ir Johs 
Marsham, and we should add, Mr. Wilkween^ bare phweH Ml 
immediate SeutieDee to the catalogue of £ratasH»Miiea> was eois. 
temporary with the latter part of that' sttcoesskni. ^ Farther eri* 
dence in confitaatfon of Hm wtli be bmeafter addaeedi>> 

The Sicdiaa aimaHst having disposed of tbe line fsotn Menes to 
Hie Etfaitynan conquest/ reyerts to a contemporary snetswion 
eommencing with Mendes/ the builder of the labyrinth at Aby* 
dos, and likewise ternunaH^. with Hie Ethiopian mvamott. Tins 
Mendes he elsewhere names Ostmandes or Osyman^as/ in 
scribing the Theban paiaee of Hiat conqueror (the Menuionium) 
from Hecatssas. Strabo leaves as in no doubt es to ^ identity 
cd' Menctes and Osimandes f for be acquakrts us -that tbe paiaees, 
kbyriidhs, or Meimionia at Abydos and WestemTbebesti were 
tho worka.<M!f«si prince vrim wns known a» MeOmoh, Msmdes, 
laModest ll^liliBntides. He agm a|^ears as Saieatta*^Ot the 
head of liineHio’a twenty'^Hrst dynasty, and as Amea^ in the 
calalogiieof %iic^iMr; and Hie wlnde » fully confimed add elu- 
cidated by nncHunneiilid vhscovmy, which assures Os th^ the gresft 
palace of Western Thebes, the -tanaias of whicb answer best to 
the descripHott of ileoaMns/ end tbe priaeobf Adtydea^"were the 
works' of ode and the* same. gresiprince» whn e e haeroglyptac nwHB 
is AnKMMBe><Ra«Bes/>aBd' m-Mhcm wesMspeot wahutafownf Hm 
’ true Mmanon of Homer IhwaiOiwasiimBat ta^en^si- ilMi'o* 
HitaM mmaihrioitytaildly itaBdrtai^^ 
esea-by ttoafam'pwA crktoal sagaeity of M< KlapioHi. - 
4t i» lieiwM«scB«Myr4oHiitictpi^ itwweHlsa^nHmtttormgM 
of HriSNnenaMh awsrlts Hsu e u^ wdiag of tfigy^niaM splen* 
dOfS^lh tidr arts: ef both |idi^ Ital wa#,midlHipH' have 

oaibemdly idesHlied fains tkkb iha SoMiMne of Har ooMa swid tbe 
SsModris of HiodOrus/ tOM^ ‘ifr..WiikittmMi esc^pte^ wkb Ihh 
mcvses' a^^ios,.i|iiii- 4yft%. 
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cM^ktal' Meri^iyolric ' eMAtoga^s*^ (>«iblishMl’'i»;f Wilkinsoa, 
Mri Burton^ M«|ei<^ Fe9%' 'lM(t^^ Sookrtjr of Literaturie, 

compared the lists"’ MaOetiib, bave- ldHg obott-n the last* 
mentioned point to be .whdUy nntenabie; and'it affords' ua^ tto 
Mttle satisfoetion to observe, from'i note aupesded to bis eigh- 
teen& letter from iigypt (see'^ v(d)ected tiiettm’)Ht^ 

M. GhempolUon bad lelinqdkbed It before' the hiomnted 'close ^ 
bfe career, with- a candour bigbiy creditable* to iiis memory^ 
for -the assmBed-'i^iitity of Ainon<me-RaiaBe8 tbe Oreat tvi'A 
Ramesms St^ios fona*^ ' the ’grand histm’ical piv6t Of bis ori^ 
ginal'^temk We also <dbseS^ diat this point forma 'no part'of 
tbeaystem of Signor Roseitini. In' the note alhidetf to, CbSm- 
pollioD ideiittbea Ramsee'HLi '^ie last great conaueror of the 
monuments, and tbe fourth stfeomsor of' .Amon-me<Ramses, with 
Manetfafo’s Ramesses' Sethos; and the naval exploits found sculp* 
tured in tbo palace of Ramses 111 . at Medioet Abou*-^the only 
known example Of the sort in the bieroglyfdik: sculptures*— ideii* 
tify the -hisiofy of this prince with Manethb’s >fecord ■ (Joseph, 
contr. Apion. L I, cited in Ane. Ffjpg. p. 174), as weH as with 
tbe conqueror Sesostris orSesobsis, tbe only prince in the Greek 
annals of Egypt who carried o» naval Wars. In fact, the accounts 
of Sesostris, Seaobsis, and Sethos, are so much the sme in almost 
every respect, that no writer has, we believe, questioned dieir Com* 
plete "klemity, except hierologists, who,' so for as we are ac* 
quaiuted with the details, continue unanimoUs-in insisting that 
Sesodtris 'oV Sesoosis is represented by* Amon-me^Ramses the 
Greab ' iTtifor however, manifestly ' coafoses the’ written history 
without: asristmg the monumentali' But if .we adairiMlIat Amon* 
me*Raiasm’ tepre8ent8 the Cmmandm^or 'Mendes of Hecateus 
and l^odorus; as’bis works at ‘Thebes and' Abydcto abbve^en* 
mentioiied' Sender self«vkient; then, Sesostrk,^ Sesoosis, or Ra* 
messes Sethos, will lemaiff ' todre represented by Ramses 111 ., 
and the agreement ‘lUtween the tnonnmetttal ac^ 'written history of 
these reigns will foe comptetei' ' Here >Mr. WtikinscmV 'reference 
o£ Aitto»>me«Ramsea tO'^RatmesscsMeiamohn, the list prince but 
Qim of Manmho^smgbteenth'dyifos^cdmes ih’to 'iibr aBsistalieej 
fwi .these names are clearly ’dte^assM. ’^Weshatt'find, ^»4'tbe 
Amomme-Ramses of the monuoMidts^ therRmBessm'Meiainouif of 
Mioedto, and the OsimaiKies>ov^J4ettdes ef‘ilBesittemi''and Dio* 
dfomsiito represeot one and 'the)aameiyDg,f mad Ramses HI. of 
ttfoiwoiHiiiieiits, foe Ramesses Sefom of Mmiefoev and-foe Besos* 
trfai nr 'SesoftMS of ‘Herodmus and Diodon^< 40‘ vepreseimaimfoer, 
betb of ifom in-foe rigbt.order of succession, althoufo. seimritted 
b^^’fi%iii.’1eittn Manefoo, foan Jii a 
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cliffer«^ . that ADiotinta so,re. 

inQte.* .Theafi>; 4 >b 8 ery«tion 8 . will pfejtailB' reader for; w4nt 

remaina to.be deraloped. Wa now reveft>,tQ.the ^Myect more 
iiaineclwt«lxin,hMa4 , _ • • •!}:■. ■ -'*■ j ..-'v, 

. J[)e8£;ending ..j&oin Osimandes .<tr Mand«8»jwa find. Getes or 
Protons, i^.an u^snl^ 6ye reigns or genorat«^, and next to 
to liipi Aemphia,: in- the record of DiodOrus.. jBut Ppoteus. and 
RemidUs, or Rampsindtus, immediately follow Pheron (mr Sesoosis 
11. of Diod.) the.aoB<.of S^ostris, in the aceonnt transmitted hy 
Herodotus. *Thta connection, therefore, raises Osimandes just 
three reigns above Sosousis 1. oi- Sesostris,- which is prediely/the 
monumental'iaterv^ 'between AmonHne.^Jlamses and, Ramses 111. 
as before. So that here we .find another . eoincidepGe..of great 
historical .importance, and perfect.demonstratioa of the ^existence 
of two collateral - lines in, (he record of HiodornOi Next to 
Remphis come seven insignificant princes^, of^., whom i the only 
name givatoda that. -of Nileus and- then follow Chembes or 
Cbembres, '..Gephrenes, Mycerinus or Cherinus — the- Cheops, 
Cephrene%. and Mycerinus of Herodotus. Lastly come Tne- 
phachtbus and. Bocchoris, who correspond to the places of Asy> 
chis and AnysU in Herodotus; and Bocdioris, like Anysis, is 
conquered by Sabbacon the Ethiopian. We have already seen 
that the Agasis of Herodotus, wbo is replaced in Ae present list 
by Bocchoiis, appears in the Amasie of the o&ec line of Diodo- 
rus, who was sulked' by the Ethiopian Actisancs. We solicit 
the attention of .the learned world to these remarks on the skeleton 
of Egyptian . history handed down by Diodorus; trusting. it will 
be found, dnd' we. have vindicated his integrity and. accuracy by 
the eoUation. with Eratosthenes^ and cleared up bis apparent dif- 
ficulties witb.regard to the disputed place of Osimandes-, &c., by 
our comparison .wkb Mapetho and the monumental succession. 

There ,are-oae..oF two atbej: importt^ poioto wiitch must not 
be omitted* We ham aeon: that Sesoosis dib rfarlyrthird in the 

outline-of Diodotus, ^ands Urn fourUiin onder bdowifae.coitoto- 
sion. of .lbp.‘tefale.<>f . .Eratostones, mhieh. ends with ^ thirty- 
'qinid;^ ieignr~4io.plam .ofi Mendmor. Oswsiamleak^ totak^ 
Sm^is, fotogoin* determinaftiom Thwlhirty- 

nintb* kii^ oCr Eratostbeoostk Amutbasdcns, whom. we. ana. tbere- 
forf|tdMfpQaefL..to h)ontify^uittb«Mendc» otjOmmandea; and die 
reigo of >Attuttbauttetts, atki^y4him . sufficiently with 

thetfhtty*:^ of Ratnesses or.4ir«9Bses Meiainouii, 
IhM^aMG|fv.(ho.iBonttmeii(e,<whciie vwwks prove hi«j|^.- be the 

* mt to.'omlt'ii^nih^i.'n the mboaiueii^ 'caialogiilr ifttiia-Menoph 

luccMttii^wdW Anwi‘4WiIliulmi,h|lf(rtdVm VS'AWdhiviS, 

Meiarooun. 


iiia«ad<#o# il«itet»t», Diodonut-and 
iStrabe. Tbft'^ llN 9 iMi>'^Hp|ifobKi* ‘of Brat^ttheaei, a8 <k 
ifands, afpe«r to hiv« Ae saoaa tanntmitrata infitli the 

4 ielebrated record Of 'AmoflfWe-Ramses, the mooeoMnlal lalilat 
of Abjdbs. < . , ' 

Aeeudilijf'to tbta leasonidg. Amuthanteua will, in common 
witb 'Met^a, Osiraaodes or lamandes, nod BamaaaM Mew- 
moBiit &C.. be found in the Sraendes or AmeadoB ^bo ftaoda 
at ^ bead of Manetbo’s twentyi>firat d^asty. Appoint Of con- 
neMion ie' ^us obtained* for regnlatiM and rocoaciling liie 
^tems of Rratosdienea and Maitetbo'. Tho twenty-firat and fob 
loWing dynasties will iaiiMdiately succeed the prment list of 
Bratosthenea, and the dates stend thus:>»The periods of the 
twenty-first, twen^-second, twen^third, and twenty-fourth dy- 
nasties, sHiicb are followed by the Ethiopians, snm up 3B3 years. 
Adding thia period to the ^faiopian eroj B.C. 730, we arrive at 
B.C. 1 113 for that of Smendcs, Ismandes or Osimandes, and of 
the twenty-first dynasty. To this date if we add the sum of the 
Thdban catalc^oe, 1076 years, we arrive at B.C. 0189, for the 
accession of Menes, before determined from Eratosthenes and 
Diodorus, Ac., to the year B.C. 0190. This resoit, we admit, 
makes the Annithanteus of Eretosdienes, and the Smendes or 


Amentfos of Manetho, to bnap been predecessor and successor, 
rather than the same person. however brings them together, 
and vSe can scarcely hope for greatw exactness in such remote 
epochs. ‘ . ’’ 

' Ai^; 'if die identity of Armesses Meiamoun, the sixteenth 
(ninoe’ of the eighteenUi dynasty, with the monunMlitsl Amon- 
mo^Silteses, and consequently wtfo Osimandes, Mendes, Smendes 
or AfWimdes and Amothantasus) be nllowad->>4od we ^ not see 
how' it 000 be- disputed^it ndll felfow that the dynasties of 
Manetho branch out into twO successions from the death of this 


great pi4nee,whoi|^pearsio every list} and that the latter part of 
the eighteenth, togemer with die.mneteeath and twentieth Dioa- 
pdite dynsistiesi were oontempmniy with the tweety-finb twmity- 
Second, twenty^diini, and twettty-foofthdysastieaof ’i^mites, Bu- 
bastites. and Saites,*— both successions terauBadng ai the Ethio- 
pian' conquest— agreeably to the former manUs from Diodorus. 
Dhe- tine conabts wholly of the house fif Thebes } -dia ether of 
from tower Bgyp^, St Heli^ol^ er 

itau/kf' nod tsceasionally extewhog Aqpr lloaiHiioB into Thelwit 
the’^sfoewoe of the Dkwpdite Imo# (as waa tba ease with -die 
or Bubast^ f|mity, ,vi|i<^ seulptun^ diqse.of 
< fSllpiiiihi.Oi(t»i^ ti^r oovM «alts of of 

Ksa^M,y’^n|'h generally confined to Lotvm Egypt. 


..jAppanmt eon&mn^um of tipfr if iii|bft<^- 

cw^Mtance. tM th« PtwraolMhf^ iw-Ae Necro- 

polii of TMms. Me wholly oo«6m 4 ^ Ptospc^ race, de^ 
•eemdieg to. (be Itw^s of the tweoUetb dftmty ao<Loo lower, as 
Champollion, Wilkinson and aH aotborities tigree, Does not 
fact exdhide the Tatotee and Rubeatites froto the place ae- 
eigitod them by CbaumpoUikHi and the nuyority of cHtics, as euo* 
cessors to tfao Dtoqiolttes on (be Tbebao Throne ?. Poes it oot 
force toeir reign i^ mme other part of £gypt, as a collatoval 
iucceuion? 1^11 this is in agreement with the double termination, 
del^ermined W Herodotus and Diodorus, in the conquest 'of boto 
Anysis and Boccbons by SabbacoQ« and with the kings of dm 
Egrotians who reigned at the commencement of the moth century 
B. C., as fixed by 2 Kings, vii. 0. 

Finally, the periods of the nineteenth and twenfieth dynasties 
of Diospolitea sum up S44 years io the oldest, copy, (hat of 
Africauus. Aseendmg therefore 344 years from die Ethiopian 
epoch, B. C. 730, we arrive at B. C. 1074 for that of the nioe- 
t^nth dynasty, commencing with Ramesses Sethos, or Sesostris. 
Now^ r^rence to the precddiog observations will show that this 
is the identical epoch of Sesostris determined by the oldest au- 
thority on this subject, Hetodotus* Again, if to this dnt$ we add 
the reign of Amenopbis, the lasdkbing ^ the eighteenth dynasty, 
nineteen years and a half, we oh^lAa B. C> 1004 for the d^b of 
Armesses Meiamoun, whose accession, sixty-six years higher, 
will fail B. C. 1 160. We have already seen that the ’jWbao 
and Tanite catdoguea unite io Aniatbantasus and Smendes, in 
the yean B, .C. 1 1 13, an ioterm^iate date# Are not such results 
irresisfiblet We have thus a clear double line descending from 
BtmessM Meiamoun, m Amon-me- Ramses as we had formerly 
seen ai^uble line resulting fifom Maoetho’s eighteentb dynasty, 
and the successions of Eratosthenes end Dtodorus terminating 
and'Ofigiaatiog in the same great prince, wip was probably the 
only mooartb of the ages before tbe Ethiopiaa overthrow wb'o 
ever held undivided sway over Egypt* |Fe admilr however, that 
' there* wBfJm *2® a pasaaaount haiung the title of Phra 

orjPharaon, ‘Mbe Sun.”*. ^ — 

I I i .nu mna ri, isds ^rip yS w iwioytW»"» e '" "H i| > njii i imi 1 1 11 . " — 

t XlMrt thi fcira<f th0 Bgy|»ti«p wm hi the fgeePnihi^t we 

tbieh Biay hi inferred^ Ut, l^e fiimUiea of whkh IfenittM composed the 

hiitory (Syocel. u^iopn^ appeor froli the dyoiitiet to hive cortsisted of 

Thhit&i. MMphStet; tfetediot^ l^s^Btei ittd Taoheh^ ill of hi pMyed 

iff hlffm kwnM «rat eortlifB|>ciafjra mm to tmTO progriaidtely merged monarchy. 

«d, Thi feogmbici^ nomendatore of indent Egypt peora that the ^*^*^*^1 

, of ihi cottWy were leparddy phm^ bv die sont^lliaraim^ as ^itfarps. Capias 
^ 01 ^, &c. The govethdent df iWMfilldbeii in I%5|Wan;«iliiiy' of an igoiiiiem 
to Abrdwnir wes peoiw^diile of tbe'dlee JordTheMh^ ^ kingly dM dhto 


VS68 A4aiq0iits. 

< ai)r6«% lAiie^'jAdttt to B^ousim Ili,''^the.foili'te6nth of the 

most ancient )|Mhdc^k attribateh the r^^htiof ’ or 

enlargement of Thel^'; aM 'thht 'this name ia chmtyiltHect to 
the monumental Oainaaeq— 'B'onsms 11. standing as Btcheres, 
the fifteenth the nbrresjKmding list of New it is 

a-moM remaAabte ftkt, that d)e'ineit}glyphiC|>raifHOffien^<>t«ttno^ 
of Oiurtaseh 1.. (a iia^ of simHfhr import) stands (he ftfteehm m 
ihn tablet of Mtccession dtscovOrei} by Messrs. Wilkinson a^ 

. Button in' hr a chamber of the '^Theban temple of Karn^. 
To bis reight moreover^ belong the oldest tnonhinents wbbiie 
fbunddrs cah be identified. ' .He appear^, as fiie first restorer 
of the tem|»le'of Karnak, and' bis worjcs abound in upper, middle and 
lower ;Egypt. jAltfaongh' we possess the signets of his predeces- 
sors, yet nothing more than obscure inscriptions can be traced to 
any of them. It follows that the reign of Osittasen marks a de- 
ci^ eph^ of ait, in a^en^nt with the notice of B’ousiris pro- 
duced by Diodorus, ^e accession of'Biuris, the fourteenth 
in the list of Eratosthenes, corresponding with B’ousiris II. in 
Diodorus, falls in the d95th year of the Theban Chroi^e, a date 
syn^ronmu wkh B. C. 1795; anti accordingly; to this period, 
and no higher, can the hieroglyphic calendar, in which the in- 
smptit^ from Osirta^ 1. to Caracalla are' dated, be refehred. 
This .is, in fact, the epoch revival of tbe arts hnd‘ restoration . 

of the temples, after meir dcsdKidion the ^epherd spoilers, and 

^ees fully with the rebnildiug of ThebOh ascribed to B’ousiris. 
The. absence ^ previous hieroglyphic monuments bespeaks the 
pdriod; and their sudden apphafance at thia* time is 
' ifiw ' intficative ' of sofne great political ' chan ge ' n ■ doubtless oc- 
casi^fUed by die recovery of the lioeities of Egypt. This change 
we cannot, ivi& ChampolHon and bis foUoWers, consent to rmr 
to die age of Attoos^ the seventh sficceitsor of Osirtasen, and 
founder of the ei|hteeoth dynasty; btoausosuch a supposition 
places d(e Sbepnm’d domination; Uifder wfati^ the temples of 
Egypt were desecrated and ovenbrowa, (as Weteafri'from Ma> 
o^,) in a.ifomiAingij y^ of ^arfa . Whdietnf^ the 

— '■T " i 1 1 I ’ l . • * „ 

of AMowledi. W«tUiikUfi«»W4ia«*»aritfMr«rM«f|innmf^ 

»Hs>vPiHlirtiiM> konoved nwch bom (he GgfpilMw, Slw.^iowei' u.lheovaaiol of 

lW»vlSW,aili«oii<!(li«,Vi«eipWu 

Mlmi|M^biekdr«»iom^» in^ The wA of Jhfaime- 

aiaWB pft Sli iWyW WWB pfScefclK'awtailMW. 0 

'ita.PPMi-.iMpiisn to tew wwnvd 
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to, the fifteenth rathp iImui l^e tp^re popukr theory of 

Eusebius and SynceHus, which pl^(^ tliei|i iip the seventeSntli. 

ij^gain, tlie second Oucboreus/ the rebuilder of Memphis, 
stauqs the twenty-second in Diodorus* outline, corresponding 
with Ocaras, the twenty-second in Eratosthenes. Now Amos, 
the seventh from Osirtasen I., stalids the twentjr-second in the 
monumental series resulting from a collation of the tablets of 
Karnak and Abydos— rthese being irrefragahly connected by the 
series of reigns from Beni Hassan produce^d by Major Felix. 
The immediate predecessor of Amo^ was Hakor, whose signet, 
found, with his name attached, contains the symbolic characters 
expressive of the nadie of the goddess Sme or Tme, which is 
plionetically expressed in the signet preceding that of Amos in 
the tablet of Abydos — a mode of variation common on the nio- 
numcntsj and which has, in this instance, occasioned Hakor to 
be still referred to the lists of unplaced kih^s by all the hierolo- 
gists. In accordance with this, the signet which we refer to Hakor 
has remained unappro|)riated — the only example in the series 
from Osirtasen I. to Harnesses HI, Our view' is confirmed by 
the corresponding name Ouchoreus, or Ocaras, in the lists of Dio- 
dorus and Eratosthenes, and H^or*6 inscriptions are found in 
botli the hieroglyphic and enchorial characters ip the' quarries of 
Massara close to the site of Mei^his — no unimportant coinci- 
dence with the rebuilding of Menij^is ascribed to Ouchoreus.’*^ 
Diodorus moreover acquaints us mat Ouchoreus adopted the sir- 
name of his father^ (Cory, p- 151.), that is, hieroglyphicaOy 
speaking, his prasuomeii or signet. Now it most remarkably 
happens, that the signet immediately before that of Hakor in the 
tablet of Abydos scarceljf varies from Hakor*s signet, both con- 
taining the same phonetic name, a circumstance of which w^e 
know no other e:^ample,— we mean in regard to signets in iipme* 
diate succession. Can such proofs be resisted ? 

We likewise find Aiqosji who followed H^kor, to have been a 
worker of the quairies of Massara.f ^ 

bef^n^.T^gii ot the Jews left Egypt ; 

aiid llte Shepi^fd tyraaqy 40 latt^ ^60 years, under' princes. This arrange' 
mctit supposes an interval of S5r years between the era of liberty and the Exodus ; 
dnriagi^id ofvsil^ tbeTamUy «f laoob 4wek hi Egypt ^aud,eK|^ns llie detestaiiou 
in wteH.the SheptocU wore held iniha a^ of Jose^ (Gen, xiu. ^ xlvi.34.) , 

* >{11 tile Chronicle of Eesebuit ^rebuilding of Memphis Is ascribed to Epaphus, 
(Gbron* sub nom, 6fd). Tiie Immediate predeoessor of Ouchoreus or Ocaras was, 
according to Eratosthanes, Apappns., jEiisebian^date correspond^ to B.G. 1491, 
Apafmna died, according to ErtMosthencs, jmno Meiiis 695, about (lie wr B.C. 149J. 

t Wc are not aware timt Jus name has been discovered at Tbcbm, and tliou|d, pio- 
vided our laihriaatioii It good on tliia point, hence infisr that he reigned at Memphis, 
and that Myrttnns, who stands next io=.Oei^a in EratosBieiies, . sat on. the tlnonn^ 
Thebes. | w Uyo monumontal . lists 4e«idf^ the connecUpii dietween the origirf of the 
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.With regard. to 


, of ,Q(aiaf|s ai^ wKkb ehoHl^ 

correspb^tf with seow ^?>t j^ra 

Theban era had }({ t^ time of Ocaraa.., ^ 'j^ogs 

ha from B. C. <1111^ ahbut B>jC< 1490. Th^ h|bh^Vbpt)^ch 
of the d^arture "Wj is Agiain^Josei^hha 

us, in the hoo|k <d’hi8 At^h^dities, thof Deiw^,|ihe fp«nd'- 

adofi Of ]9e]^Iiis,.by Mim^fis or jWenes, ,of 

Sdbmonji^ Ale l^ptian prinobaS) the per^ ,ex0eded . 

^hws* . ocfiirrbd S9l, or 6| l-^mean 6o6 y^lTO^ 

aiW thb OahiiBU and the aopeasion of Amos, as Josephiia iiom- 
putfd j<aDd, dOO deducted from the full ^riod ^of 1900 ^ra, 
wiil teaVe y^for ^e interval between the Mcessmt^ of Menes 
and Amos, i|n before. This ealeulafion supposes ad. interval of 
about 4l.6 've^ noin the accession of Amos^ the fonnder of < the 
eigbteMdbebfil^.tO that of Bamesws $ethos, the fonnder of the 
irineteeh^ Wdate of the Igtteif falling Jl. C lOW-S, as 
fixed ihy {wbdptus and !Hanetno. The penod of ^e. eighteenth 
djiif^tv Aands years in ypaephus, but 4J6 id the ^list of 
Syfic^Hlus ; ai^ allowing di^ differenice for the fmgii of .the usurper 
Aitmm iiJokej^. contr. A{dbn.'nhi sOpra) the brother of Ranesses 
^fbda, vriitch Jose^us fias not staMo, file latter .is , perhaps 
nei^^ the.'trdfh. The diflerenoe, S3 years, W(d>l4 f^se ^to.end 
of ^''ej^fet^Bonfii dynasty and usurpation of Armais to B. C. 1097, 
file bra.'of . Sesddsis or Ratdfl^s Sethol before obtained from 
l|ihdorQ0, ‘ i?he accession of'Rames8es*MeiamM would like- 
wise^hd rais^ from B. C, 1160 to B. C. 1185, the date of the 
Troy, a]^ fixed by Eratosthenes and Diodorus. Th>s 
r^|s ^ opr supposition, that Ramesses-Meiamon, Ambn- 

S ^RaP^, dr Otioaaildes, the Memnon of Strabo, is also the 

einfioat of Homer. The names Mei-amon and Memnon are 

- ' ■■ i' ' ^ - ' - -- - - - ' . -- - - ' 

ttittfate^Mth^dynasty and tba fheban catalogQc, not onl^ by tba f>recedhiK pMlIel s^ei 
m. twenty bat moraobncJusifelyg bf ^rhg ot Hakar, Oaebo- 

“ -i, as the itniiMfliate predeoemr of Noar^^be labiets pf Karnak 

lAacIi off into dbtusct suecaufobi frofo the rei^ of fiakor,. again uniting 
koa ttl., or MaitH-Amof IMpfiaring the ntti at Abydofi/and a prinoe named 
at Kamak 4a IbeboK . Tha tumm Xbantoph itd Martaioii^ ttia 
bg.naiiia to l^tcutbeiiei, do not aeon i^uaidAv-' 
l|elbi^-n&4b of thoCtobiiklo or£latoflbeiitoy ciil^ Aan^OiiPn the copy of 
fhOBtopli abd MiytwH bbaaitoiHy Ibi aatoe'kflhtl^s matMibl»i1ab^'> 
|&|tbiioiiiap9ip«n. Inpio^ilialllkelnaifiNiatlniMbofTbaotop^^ 

aaiaaU pyrami^ a^Kb hiaaoimy aadilibn iatiow a aimUor 
P^lj^Vatowio and eiftenaive colleetloo of ,Mr« Sami of Great Queen 

t ^Wi'luMra dfaradoes veiy latoV ^s fogetber amh many othOr pi^tom an- 
“*1 alabafior van of a reSgn wkkh <bp tablet Karaak pmea to 
anterior to Odrt^n L ; askd ioecfal Cpptto pfpyri, wiiidi 
.pardoularly vatMdoi uhder tba df^matancie of tna paucity of 
dagd^andpofllapa likely to MbibK 'a «eiii^ iCpptom^ to ibe old 
I^Oliy^tlmkiioiRnba^otM fbla 00^0^00 to >iirttoidady 
and wo Jnpf^ 







Aotlir by 

H«catttU9, and 6^fii:tiMsd by s^ebi to. complete 

the chaio of evideocet Ooit teoiOtih^wpgl^^lMMat.'^W.ehaire 
seen- thet^. acco^ihg to Jose^hit^'ft^" S&Antioril'tyijanny ended 
about. 2SO yean before the reiga added to 

B> C. 1490, win rater the racotety Or to ebout 

the raar B. C. l7^, h date bdt Idtl^ 'i| at-^ reiiiovelf ■ froia -diO 
age Wfore obtaiOed for B'ouaina.tl. oKOairtas^, ttie‘'^^rer ctf . 
the arts. These aocuiatUatitig o^nchiebeeeJOaiHlot obiaatiily «a 
for nothing. .* 'K,- , 

We must, not, however, eahausi the ^adence'of nitrf^nni) 
by dwelling too long on this braoch-of ^ sQh)ek:...Oi&Ugh 
has, it is hoped, been said to satisfy ^e hicnt iCepdeait wd; wo 
daylight of historical trudi has more than beguO to’ dawff. 

If. It now remains to say a few woMs oti ^ E^ioidsaoriginal 
of the Egyptians, their arts, litefhture st^ institotit^ re^^ed 
by Diodorus. 1 ., Assuming the hierogtjmhic edii^ces bud sdnlp- 
tures to have originated from the black Troglodytes of Sbutbem 
Ethiopia-~in other words^ ivith ihh Negro race,T.rWe might wt<- 
sonably hope to hndsoim indication of it in the sen^tiirhs, dhddi 
have been now completely examined from aboye M(Ur6d, .tIle 
anciedt capital df that race, to thd mouths of the INlle/, Ted 'in 
no instance do they appear as the m^ominant castej idthoil^ Veiyr 
frequently either as erwtnies or ca|m^8, in the triumphal ecul^ 
tures of the kings of Egypt which are scatte^ oter ftidlwholis 
region. 2. The predominant race is the same in ever^ i^ulptu^ 
of times before the Ethiopian Conquest; and this race is w^h^ 
always been understood as representing the native Egypthib.> 
Consequently, the Ethiopians who peopled Egypt and gavS bi^ 
to her arts, if Ethiopians they were, most have been a rbeo alto* 
gether different from the Trwlodytes to whom modem tfeeory 
refers those circumstances. These are difficulties which the ad* 
vocates of the Trogtodyta system have, so fhr ds our oppOiioifities 
of inforipaidim exteod, made no attempt to solve. S. There isuo 
monumeut of the i^es in question of 'any ‘importaoee^hrom Mcmd 
to AlexaiMjlj^, wbi^'canhot he. lelbt'red Egyptiaii 'piobii||^ 
whose plade^in order of dmeM-detofiiuaed .frona the hferoglyfl^ 
catalogues^^'^'ltibltbwotlwt'thi# 'Whole regiota war sabjeoe^ihe ' 
native kinjgs of Egypt; i^oto' the 'hstadtest kpobni’agee'^f 
glyphic sculpture. /4. AU tms is in perfect keeping- What 
the ancients have left us on the sobjecti -There' wflifliMeirih^ 

time (larchaS, art tndiart, ’addret^!A|idIIrtmrta;bf 
lostrati lib. i), ci^. 6,) uie ^hiopians, art Irtmair batii^ 
peopled those remous; for' Ethibptaas yethad no eaistlhice/%#" . 
Egypt exieitd^ abd^e Merd€’iM'Ca1rtdupB,*and irtclddini- i^ 
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art 

M. ii|ft.,iawj||^ thf NUe.” (.Xhn-^stecB 
origin of the Ethk^n&i# to by Homers 

Stiabo, nn^ tfao ^hdp of’ ^r^aoo antiquity. Ee'raes > had ju hia 
anoj £tbiaftiliil« of both .Asia aod AfricOr Besides, the tnigi;»- 
aioli of tlie Etl^oftiaj^ ilito Africa, is referred to n^es loqg }>ost^ 
rioctto tbcoi^is^jofrlha Pharayitnio sculptures.v .Eusebius, in. hk 
e«lgt(d»fHiBi..Mfinetbo, M yrdH^ias S 3 ^ncelius.^aqder the reign or 
,AAtien(^fl)l|iJii-.,ithe received MeiiaoPP> observe that the E^iO' 
l^ans, oomihg' from the river Indus, settle themselves in. the vicinijty 
of iil^pt.*.r.,tMr.iWi}ki}isoirhas proved from the inotiuments, that 
tlie,|qKil^.oC<Amenophis, Meranon, married a black Ethiopian 
priiMBlai il^M^ Hifr.. No. II. p. 87.) This, agrees with the 
..date»4af..t^vjnMgratioa .as8igned .by the chronographers. . But it 
uppeaM.^t ,A|aojir the founder of the.dynasty. had also a blaek 
queen, iailMfklMS .daughter, who was queen to the ^rst Amenopbis, 
is uuiSwiuiIy iepresented- of that coo^lexion in, the tombs of 
The^fihki. p> 7Q.' . This fact raisqs the time, of the Ethiopic 
mq^ntic^x«fl4;ae^s to agree with the evidence of Scripture, 
adhisii asa^nsm .Cushite or Ethiopian wife to Moses, (Numb, 
xii, lb the conlBinporaiy.of Amos acciordiog to Josephus, Afri- 
tUhins, uadmll.'.o^mal^ writers: a war between the Egyptians 
^und'iEthiopiana, ! in < which Mpses was engaged, is reported b^' 
^U^tni^ua and; Josephus.. , Hgrodotus speaks of eighteen Etiii' 
t apMi.'auilars . Egypt in the rimes preceding Mceris, but this 
•k eoiddl^ by the evidence of history^, Diodorus, on the aii> 
:.lhori^t!af.' thn. Theban priests, which we have seen is entitled to 
,dae d% >iMaita the. number to four, wiUiout. assigning their age; 

. thtui ^ch k 4be number of the kings of the Iwenty-riftb or Ethi- 
.^pito diyuaety, agreeably to the Eusebian, eopy;Of Manetho. 5 . It 
.sftu»-a|ipears from, the harmonizing evidence of iponutnental and 
.■earittetthistoryilthattbe black Ethiopians wore not a primitive 
J|fricafi:nariaa, andjtbajt their settlement sou^ward of Egypt, or 
<flriter*srifhiio. the; conrines., of that, country, {whenever it occurred, 
J^ilstin miy caae.be dated subsequently to .the peopling of Egypt 
(•nad- 1^ aettmf of * that monarchy. Trom whence then did 

i1vl)|^id|WW hw Etiriopimt cntopyl ,We amviier; wirimut fear of 
;retwumrioti,rTamdoubt^y,ri'C^ tne.;piinririve;E^p3a, Cush,, or 
;«jShi^ridna,«t rim fimghb«urhood,qf .rite Euphratmkatid Tigrk, the 
)dpRA^pllwmof>nmtona,:ainI,wdlmr^ rite,.Sacp.of<,C|Wb, the earliest 
^impMWajaf. supremacy,, remmnetljQpi^m^ated.loag after 

4|M^til»ailitfe of the Egyptian and. otlier. races, as would appear 
of'dto Ethiqpic tongue. bei|Qg aUie^,(we.quoitc rro> 
^ ^^srtCT»im ,^fttovthe Debre»f,.tbe AralMC><the,Syrkc, the Clmidaic. 

and jn a great d^ee tof the E4^ie*'^‘tbe8e being 
l@pk%es ^;^e people the primi^ 




live settiet^nt; white, for aijy of foe Janfu^e «f 

foe ancieM Egy^tUtu, tio such tchiilogy existed, ~a'- point ehici^ 
dated by Genesis, xU., and Psafoilxxxh 5.* *> TIims we sew that 
there is ncHhing in the tradition of 'Diodorus’ at 'h||de with foe 
truth) as it i# forced upon us frO# all qtuttfoMy'so^foat this 
writer’s evidence here stands unimteachedi asid^idl lMlMr casOs^ 
Let 08 now briefly advert to authorities of anofoer ’description, 
many centuries older than Diodorus, aiid see what fanghage foey 
speak on the origin of foe people of Egypt, fodr civiUhMioa^ arts 
and sciences? We mean the Mosaid* and' foe' 
in the translation Of' Which from foe rrr^rrtrrf ^nnrrrd Ifoflittgfri 
into Greek, foe -seventy Jewish interpreters were oechpied on 'foe 
one hand, and Manetho, of whom we haVe'tdns^y'apoken,‘i<oo 
the other, at the same period. The latter, if we judge 
from the fragments of (lis works that have desCeiMkd 'M'>u8, 
but slightly touched on the ages preceding' the' fCMMidhfoNi' of' the 
monarchy, which he assigns to foe 'dolnintdb of fod'igodsjtthe 
record of w’liich was, however, contained in 'foO'HhrtnafO Gendsis. 
Of the substance of fois primitive record a Very-'OlejSr oatfioe 
is to be found in foe fragments of foe Phcenician himmiad &ia- 
choniafoo, which have reached us through Philo 
phyry, and Eusebius. Sancboniafoo is reported to baya di^idMed 
his work to Abibalus, king of Tyre^ who was fob flifoer’of'<Hfofoi, 
the friend of David and Solomoh;' and the primilive'iMn^ycillJI’Of 
his style is ({uite in keeping 'with so high an age.' 'na'fo foe 
original author of this Gen^is, whom Manetho caUh the nfocuhd 
Hermes, alleging that bis votings were transcribed-^frclih/dhe 
sculptured records and symbols of foe first Hermes dnTIwfo, 
(Syncel.' p. 4C^ in Cory’s Fragmmts, p. 168,) he is by fo* eeiie- 
siastical chroniclers referred to foe age of foe Jewish legislator. Jn 
both the records alluded to, the Sacred and foe Hermxic Generis, 
nut only foe growth add mUkiplioitioli -Of'>-maaiLiMi’lteai-«foe 
original stem, but, wbat is equUll j necessan td fo^ pafpese ef ^ 
present inquiry, foe growth of foe arts of ^ilried-'.iifwy rs eaS^lty 
had in view. Both are, in 'faCti' reliok]#ofl^riHl^'h)enefa4torS''of 
mankind :rthe prmary object of‘foe.fimtbeiti^tiin<glUWfo efseK- 
giea, and Of dm- iecOufo^t dP tte Srib'aliid'eeimicemi. ’The main 
line' Of foe Mosaic record' aoUsthte' of » lhW{'j|pmevatims»fforo<^h 
whom not oiify the whole once iirifo^' bni itfstrui^oni^ dirinc 
knowledge was fwopagatodt * 'lt’is<e^md|y^lflear,^tlmt '■Ms^ 4he 
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ifteoiid«liiM/ tliiM of Gthif Ae M)d‘>e^tki|itioa of 

fanman ka««ie^ge,^id<d p(|4|Mbk w icldati7,'i» Bttribatod;‘<for im' 
find this line (Maot at wtiidi tho »t»of-i<aiii> 

liaed Kfe hMd iiirMd of ad«BBiBemeikt '«diicb wan 

neo^ai^ tii^'latttfeb ngciboidl' for fiio%aiisactiona that follow, and 
no lower.^'il fiia<oigh& 'genei*afioiiv the ^os-of Lamotdi arew^J 
tfodocOd' tia^'llto insNictora of iifaBl^d ih ^tan^, tmisio, and 
^ wttrkiitt^ ef;’inBtais, (Gea.ivJ SO — S2>. The latter of thwe 
wu an iiiim|fSjillMhle agency for the construotioa of the ark in die 
gfneiidilMi Of the prkatly lioe, (vh welt as to 

the akeefidw Gatn^ chy Snoch, (iv. If) ; for according to 
the Oontem^OMiy lives of the line of Seth, as stated in the Hebrew 
and Sainarttad' teats, Cain was living in die eighth genenitkin; 
and the l^it^g of at:ity implies a growth of population wluoh 
oould not hatd'l^loBged tO-a mtu^ earlier period. These points 
will, peihi^y'afibrd me most sadsfactoiy explanation of the con- 
tianafton erifois line an eaCred history. ' ^ 

*The H^Craiafc' record does not prrdess to give generations of 
dtiasMitj bat only those who are most conspicuous m each following 
^toefadtmf for promoting the arts Of life; and these clearly be- 
Im^ged'tQ) the fine of- Cain; I. Protogoniis (the fiart begotten) 
arid .Sioii. Food from trees discovered- — an evident allnsion to 
tHe'iraasMtions mentioned in Genesis, iiii 1-.^. II. Genus and 
Gitwen. '* fihm worship kivented. This may have reference to what 
is 'iscited- 4n Genesis, iv. 26. IIL Phos, Par and Phlox. The 
dtk df prdrfocing fire by rubbing pieces of wood together disco- 
Gastus, Libanus, Am-libanus a^ Brathu. This 
Viifi'^jll'rie^df 'giants, whose names were confeiv^ upon the moun- 
(fino^Aieite'my reuded. Immorality at a high pitch. V. Mem- 
mpnis, Hypsnranius and Usons, the incestuous oilsjMring of the 
|ifodedM% 'gOBeradont The construction of huts from reeds, 
I'iifoiSSj'-nBd'tlle papyMO, found' out. MatAind begin to quarrel, 
ddfoitlig ffom the skins 6f wild bemls introduced. Canoes made 
ftote ' die ' trohks of trees. ■'Pifiars consecrated to fire and wind 
km — and wild beksts saerifioed cm them. The. 

hfigtiiy of this and the preceding generation has an evident allusion 
ifpdhe evenla mentioned in Genesis, vi. 1— >d. -The clothing with 
*ditlUNnM introdaced in the IhSefimO' of die first pair, (iii, 21,) who 
nNiMe.Slill livittgi VI. The people of this npeiation, of whom 
MS' SNimns we^^vcB, con^rated rods and ptSai* to the deceased 
generation, and held anniversary feasts in honour 
-Agreus and Halieus. These wpre of die race of 
ShnMMjdtts, and the inventors of the^arts of fanotkig and fishing, 
ipl^llPlI^^.or jBle^^ niho deified ifeer his death by 
nSfe^winK hr vipiacbiiis, or thnf ^ hf ideeaiilioitti msid hk brolher. 



Tbese Chaims ancjUliviiia- 

timis imr^ii^^ H hoohk bait^ ^ boats of light 

^striiquoa art crf'^cOiif^UiC^Qg ^th bricks. 

It is remarkable dial thediscoiretjraiid ^q|kii|g.^,llif|ids are thus 
referred to the. aaiiie generation in both ^e jaeiad the Her- 
maic writioge# IX# Technites and Gedme Atilndhtlumu The 
an of mingling j^bble with loam biidke, and of baking 
them in tl^ann, diei^vered# Tiling invented# Cain«.«bo erected 
the first city, was still alive* accordii^ to the Hebreie« and Sama- 
ritan standaitls. X# Agrus aa^ Agrmienis . or Agrotes. Tbe 
latter was, after bis death, worahijpped as the ga^eatestof nSe gods, 
and had a statue at^cted to him and a temple drawn by yokes 
of oxen. Courts, porticoes and erypts added , to bouses# 
Husbandry and bunting with dogs invented# «XL, Auutn. 
The eonstruction of villages and tending , of flocks introduced. 
XII. Misor. The use of salt discovered. XIIL. Taaul,Thoot, 
Thotb, or Hermes. He invents *'the wriU^ of the jliet elements 
or letters;* he pourtrays Uranus, and typij&s the comileiiainces 
of the gods Cronus and Dagon, and the sacred characters of Ibe 
other elements/’f He invents the sacred syndbols; . and Iry bis 
orders eveqgp, begin to be recorded by the Cabin. . Taaut hof^ 
comes king of Egypt. , ' . 

In this simple account of the f^istine growth of the arts of life 
there is nothii^ incongruous. Its coincMence in so many ’poinls 
with the Mosaic, nanative ^entitles it to ourre^>ect; and shorn* 
that if not derived immediately from Moses by Hermes himself* 
there were more ancient chrMiclea to which both the inspired 
and uninspired writer had access ; in agreement with Sanehoniar 
tbo’s, as .well as Manetbo’s* allusions to the records , of Taagt, the 
first Hermes. r. 

The reason why the primitive Ethiopia was held in so .much 
veneration by all anfeiuily as the parent region of {mpuladoti ai|d 
civilization, has, we taustj by this titae become fully apparenl# 
is the general assent of nations to the common origimf and to^di® 
self-evident fact that the Nbachic cokmiea carried with them die 
1 , ; ^ 


^ ^'TA«»Tef, oc iiv* nrmwftnrm i* A< >»a s M t -(Anc. 

Ftag. Pi. 9.> Xhsi by Pt^Bsibfiww ^ of. 

Vfwrog 10^ Tetf^vrog, Sg rw ^ ^ 

yga^ng mtra^(agt ot Ai^vrriM fifing* fife. I. €. 10 .) The$e ‘passages, 

which' have been snseesoatftbly mmtMted by cfitict w ^r^ypiile^ WissttoD, 
form a .cleSf commentaiy on tbs tnymriops plirsw.of .Cieswaa^bs ViV WW 
s’TOiviias in Ifo. Vlllp this il^v)sv, p* add, in 

our apprehension, 'j^ove It is hditi^ so ** mexpKcaste^'iSs the 

leasped: Dr. jamiooaesdlt^tobs. t shmaadb adtdrt to the ' 

SkiTiMrwtfSV rwQ jufwg ^ 
deserves attentichi m cbf 

bearing on We stvitAspiiTM ssm Wfiwa of CaWms. 






seeds ef cultivalioii m ahd religion, all of which 

were, tn the progi-i^s iij^s, subjected to local variations and 
corruptions, but wfiich in^rew instances lost the characters which 
point out a unity of oiigitt. * ' 

In a ibrmer part of these pages it was shou^fl how the apparrat 
difficulties in the history of the ages after the settlement of king* 
doms, gave way before diligent. ;4Coniparison, and that the material 
discrepancies bOt^ten ancient authors are much fewer than has 
been generally supposed; while the statements which we have 
been now collating, drai^n iSroni native sources'/ Jewish and 
Egyptian, of undoubted antiquity, and but little removed from the 
ages to which they relate, are sufficiently alike to establish beyond 
the possibility of mistake, the grand outline of events which pre- 
ceded the origin of nations, yet sufficiently different both as to 
construction and detail, to render the supposition of collusion 
altogether inadmissible. 

Tlie conclusions thereby forced upon us are, that the arts of 
civilized life were progressive from the beginning, and suffered no 
reaction until the origin of those monuments of human industry, 
whose remains still strike ns %vith wonder, and whicb> according 
to the Egyptian historian,«were coeval with that of 1%^ monarchy ; 
that the birth of cities and states, more particularly in reference to 
^gypt# so little removed from the ienewal of mankind as to 
ra^er any such reaction inconceivable; and that, however the 
particular circumstances connected with these events are disposed 
pf, ffie origin' of kingdoms can only be referred to colonies 
trranebing off from a common ceilfre situated in the south-west of 
Asia; whose courses are iinperishably’ registered in the iioiiien- 
cldture df sacred and profane geography. This last remark is 
especially applicable to the case of Ham, whose colonies, detailed 
tn the tenth chapter^ of Genesis, w^e have no difficulty in tracing 
from the region where the 'l^igris and Euphrates unite into a 
(ommoti stream, westwardv across northern Arabia to Phmnicia 
and Palestine, and thence into Egypt and Lybia, wherewe ff nd the 
names of Horn and of iiis descendahts — the Mizraim, the Naph-, 
tuhhn, tbeTathrusim, the Caphtorim, the l^ehabim — perpetuated 
in the geography of these countries. It were waste of words to 
hpipfess on the reader, that eluting the slim and fortuitous course 

colonization whereby modern speculation has Replaced historical 
tot^ony, races must necessarily have been coinmmgled, and their 
pklronymi^ lost in oblivion. 

us .-now see faow dife rolEUgdised principles of time, 
'tnulft be the ultiiiMte test in inquniea o^ this nature, qiia- 
drt^ until tbe.apeelerated gipwtji b£, pMulatiob and civilization, 
v^ih1t‘#e,'foregpit||'be8ults sujl^tiis^. , '^e tortuosis coofses ima- 
ging by Jnany of the best modern wriitbrs^^ both, in this coiintry 
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and on the Conlincnl, for explaining; die origin of national in pre- 
fereiice to taking their stand on the fii'nir ground developed in the 
original record on the subject, have, forced oia tfae^ipi dte adoption 
^ the highest possible epochs for the renewal of th^ huipan race. 
This has been done in-order to gain time fpi the, progress of 
population and colonization, for me rise and lall of hierarchies 
unknown to primitive history, and for the gnuluaji development 
of civilization, the arts and sciences, and of religious and political 
institutions. The more capacious Greek and, Sansaritan Isy^teins 
of time havfe therefore, in nine cases out of ten, been preferred 
to that of the Hehaew version of the Pentateuch. As instances 
of this we refer to Champollion’s era of the Egyptian monarchy, 
B. C. 2782, and Rosellioi’s B. C. 2712, both of which are alto- 
gether inconsistent with the Hebrew era of die Deluge, B. C. 
2348 — 7, but within the limits .with the Gi'eek and Samaritan, 
wiiich ascend from six to eight centuries higher. There is, how- 
ever, another element as necessary tp be taken into account as 
the date of the Flood* by all who adopt the Mosaic record for their 
standard of calculation, ~we mean the lifetime of Peleg, “ in 
whose days the earth was divided’’ (Gen. x« 25 ) and colonized; 
an elemei|||||prliich directly bears upon ^he foundation of kingdoms, 
the formei^eiiig hut the prelude, and which materially limits the 
advantages which inquirers have supposed they derive from .an 
elevated diluvian era. In order to make this subject cleaf^ we 
here insert a table of the dates of the Deluge aud of the birm a^ud 
death of Peleg, together with the mean date of his life ac^cordijug 
to the Hebrew, the Samaritan and the Greek authorities,, adding 
the mean date of the Flood hxed on by Klaproth in his Asia 
Polyglotta,” from a comparison of the Samaritan, the Cbir^e, 
and the Hindu elements. We also insert the Egyptian eras of 
Champollioa and Roseliini in their proper places, adopting the 
received aud demonstrable date qf the birth of Abraham, B. C. 
T996, as fixed by all the versions .and subscribed tp by Cliam- 
pollion, for the basis of the whdle.'t . . . * 
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Ref(|rriugto thia table, ji^ iint ^nt to w^ocbeRtwould direct 
the attoadoB of owe nMiSen^ia dto'^ibircHaaetanBe^ that althou^ 
the hij^r datK^ oi flwvBdtige «dil.aevftn ceatmtee to the period to 
wlttcb tbe onuHi'bf.n^cMia Wtol^a, this ^marent. adwaotage ta 
reduced to ibor ceatanea adtoo second efeBtoBt, tb'e lifetsato 
of Peldg, ia taken. into accouBt|. bdnan8e thiwe ef the nentenary 
didereneest by whidb tbs patriaadud generadons have been eMier 
incr^ued ecidhntoisbed, beloi^w tbe interval preceding fan birdr, 
an event «hifiii»v according <to '^ h^est scriptural 'limits, our 
readers wUl peareeive fiiils oonsiderabfy below the (totes fixed on 
by the hiendogists for tbe foundation of tb^ Egyptian monarchy 
eircmnstooce which of itself becomes fatal to those dates, or 
to the biUical systean of time which their originators profess to 
recognise,. Ind^iendeaUy of this, the system of Cbampolliou 
supposes an undwned interval from the first peopfing of Egypt 
to the aoctosion of Menes, during which the nation was progres- 
sively civilised under a theocratic form of government. Yet be- 
tween the earliest date for the renewal of mankind — that of the 
Alexandrine, version of the LXX. B. C. S 127'— and tbe reign of 
Menes, B. C. 2782, as fixed by Champollion, the period is 
years (inly. RoseWa^ who, adopting the system ai^ynceUus, 
with seme modification, rightly makes the age of tnc' Egyptian 
gods to have preceded the Dispersion, partially escapes this di- 
lemma. 

Hiat tbe origin of nations cannot even be dated from Peleg’s 
birth, agreeably to the theory of the Fathers, followed by Sig. Ro- 
saybu^ (wlio^ to make out tbe synchronism, has oawarrantably 
leagthei^ the period between Abraham and 'the exodns, as al> 
ready adverted to), ai^ars firsts from tbe fact that this patriarch 
WSHI one oi the seventy leaders of the cotonies by whom tbe earth 
ifss. rotpeoplod (Gen.ji, 25), and secondly, because the thirteen 
of the scms of his brother Joktan were ateo leaders of (x>l(Hties 
fvier, 26 t-* 29). This iu{qw^ that afl these parties were of 
n&tore age at the date of tbo dispersion, ad}i(^ shall probably 
not materiallj(,di8place, if we refer to the middle year of Peleg’s 
Uletime, his age l^ing then 120 years a($Cordmg to the Hebrew 
imilRaamritan, or 170 if we follow the Gi^eek texts of Genesis. 

limits resulting from the different versions for the scttleiiieiit 
of^pttions will then be the four centuries between the years B. C. 
and 2127, as our table will show,— the latter date corre- 
wi^ the time of Tetah’s birth by the ^mmoo consent 
of it^ toxt8.«. It is thus manifest, that tbe variatkws in the com- 
puhM^oa' of foesc ages, {uresetited by the diffment versions of 
blit little latitude for the indofgence of snecula- 
tioB, aUMt.'fhat^ the latitude so ofatoined is tor tooJinuted for. any 
theory which auomes a slow progress in the multiplication and 
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civilization If lira only oontemporary 

record of tinra ataadardl v^nims 19FC sa&B time 

adopt its ^naral pnpdpies, we 4ft^ which we 

rest; admitting Ha ciabni to deidthi% l|and,and^ 

denying them ^ the ol^r« Thet>tH^aaie no 

fact at issue mth these priimtples iidli iqppwr iti^ science 
itself furnidties an important carn^orati^^ ef theni may be shown 
from the universal tradition of ^tervations of t{ie equinox, when 
the colure intersected the little oonstelhitiOn Pleiad^~a tradHion 
commou to the Chinese, tlie Hindus* the Chaldwans^ the Hen 
brews, the EgyptiaitB, Greeks/wad *R<mians. Henee^ ^^the 
sweet influences of Pleiades/f as the harbingers of springs in tiie 
book of Job (xxxviii. 31,) and hence the Fcrgi&s (he Greek 
and Roman writers. Calculation shows that the passage of the 
equinoctial colure through Pleiackas* occurred, during the period 
limited by the several versions for the mean date of releg’s life. 
Dr. Brinkley refers the intersection of Zoicida PUimdum to tiie 
year B. C. 2338^ and a French writer to 2136 ; both these dates 
falling within the assigned ^limita* Now it is evident, that the 
observations on which die Vtuiversal tradition in question was 
founded* nqjfst have been effected when mankind formed but a 
single community. The universal notation of this particular 
phenomenon is otherwise unaccountable. It is also manifest 
that* however rude the observations in these early ages, they mnsl 
have been made at a time not far removed from tbe actual occur- 
rence of the phenomenon ; and hence that tbe date of tbe general 
separation could have been but little, if at all* anterior to that aa*^ 
tronomical event.* 

The next point to which we wish to draw our reader’s attention* 
is the supposed advantages which the longer reckonings would 
allow to the progress of primitive population* Without assuming 
to be arbiters between these and the Hebrew numbers, we will 
merely remark tiiat the book of Geuesis* as we said, before, consists 
of the history of the gMeratious of % priestly line from Adam \o 
Joseph, aud that th^e who either enlarged or qpntracted the 
pern^ to which this history belongs* effected their obj^t, not by 
increasing or difnimsbing the number of generations* but by 

s It 2$ too singular a coinctOeiiee to pM# SaaSHoed, that ttia interietdon of Pleiades 
ky Itie eqatnoctiai cokure, ii io tkt^CidBm amali nfsmd to the tSth year of the pa- 
triarchal eipperor Yao, in wiiose reigii a partial delude is , likewise n^tioned to have 
oecufivd/ answering to B% C. S$38, the date to ahlcli Dr. BtmUeyV calculation 
ascends. Thk and tbe other caiealatbm Sodeed ^aere wade with a to deteneieing 
the age of the pstriasdi Job. Theft Job ^aed whac^tlif.ehservatieiia were made, hen? 
ever, jio more i^lowaftban that Aratna, layy, GicerO|,€efuorines> or any other wiafto^ 
who >ave recognised die Pleiades as rha vep^ of the year, were con^- 

porftriMoftbstpaUisHhorofsaGholliiif ■ ^ « ^ 
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adding^ or subtracting a c^htilry iti the lives tif tlte patriarchs 
supposed by catili of , So^h of tbete ^IterS^ions Occur be- 
tween the i)eluge and the of Abrahatn, or ^tght> if the 

^second Cainan bf* the" AlexaOdrihO co^y of the Seventy be ad- 
mitted. Now the tii^ber of the natural generations'* being 
alike, whicbevei' S^tiihi Mre foUow, we inidst'mat wheAe^ these 
periods ihvoli'e thirty years eat^ as the Hebrew has it/ or ISO, 
us the Samafitati and Greek, the progress of pojptilation in the 
ages to which they belong was the same; for one of the principal 
arguments advauced against the Hebrew numbers/'is the alleged 
disproportion of the generations of the patriarchs to their tohg 
lives — an argument which supposes the longer generations of tlie 
Samaritan and Greek to be natural periods of procreation. So 
far it is plain that, as regards the question of population, the 
inquiry is neither advanced nor retarded by the adoption of any 
particular system : but descending a little lower, we shall hud a 
material difference. All the versions agree in the interval from 
the birth of Terah to that of Abraham — 70 or ISO years as the 
text is explained.* This period, therefore, involves either two or 
four natural generations of about 30 years each, according to the 
Hebrew standard, as fixed by the time of the preceding patri- 
archs; while it is within the limits of one such period according 
to the standard of the other texts. The consequence is obvious. 
At the date of Abraham’s birth the population of the world gains, 
according to the Hebrew system, either one or three natural 
geiieraticms upon the progress supposed by the Samaritan and 
Greek — an important difference iti the history of ten generations 
of men, and particularly so with the fact before our eyes of the 
American population doubling itself in a quarter of a century — 
considerably less than the space of a mean Hebrew generation.t 
Again, the next period, or that from ffie birth of Abraham to the 


* The first supposes Abraliato and bis'^two .brothers to liaFC been born in the ssme 
yf ar (Geff. j\. 26), The language same m the case of Noah and Ins sons (v. 32), 
yet tbe history explains that it only ref'en to the birth of the eldest. Besides, Terali 
died ^^d in or before, UieT^lh of AbrahamV life^xii. 4, Acts, vii.4), whicli 

the agd of the formeif to have Tieeh 150'nl thb oirth of the latter, and tbai 
Miwtuin the yoiingcsl of the tbteh brothers ts cviihent froid the hlstoiy . Tlie Sama - 

< ijtan H is' true, replaces the WB ye«ni of Tcrab by , 14|lf, making his age exactly 70 

Abrsbant^^as bom. To this, liowever, tlie Hebrew, ^l.thc copies of the Greek, 
. and are opposed : while the indsnsistency of file ih^te pud post-dilnyiati diro- 

' iitiingyis dmdu^ fdr the corruption of lb numbers. Hemcn most dironologcrs adopt 
jihe Inpgei^ peripik 

('Boseb. Pr. Ev. 9. i^c. Erag. p, o6)> hhs p. cudp^s passage, piir- 
belAh%wi^Al4ali8m lived in the fenfA generation, mavn « yet was tlic thh-teenth 

ffS/r|M^ihuhm«T« A%s«pi. It is very rebiarkSble, that the dif- 

bifeiton b^WeenjtheAli^ncal ana thelpalwel generations of She Hebiiew text is Iwrc 
bxn|m|ie^ mPaa time of the latter, about three, to a century, as the Egyptians 
caimisti^^ does not uppej&r ib have varied iM the Pchtgo to the present titne* 
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birth of Isai^ «t?Qd9 LOO years in the copies, f^nd according 
to .all of ther 9 „ |^e ^Qei»rew excepl^i^d, this if within tl>e linfits of a 
natural generation those ages.,^ The Hebrety. Stsnkiard, howe- 
ver, supposes .three such generations a ,cea^ry, sp tliat here 
again the popnbtion of the world gains, tyfo jrene/^ipos on the' 
system supposeiLjby tlie former. It is, from, this, unnecessary 
to insist that the .shorter reckoning, Sciipture is considerably 
more favourable to^n accelerated progress of mankind than the 
more expanded. There .is,, however, another argument which 
must, we tliink, be conclusive in tlm qiinds of all who believe the 
Mosaic narrative. The biitli of Isaac, when his father was a 
hundred and his.>no(her ninety, is treated as a mirade out of the 
course of nature, in both the Old iuid New Testaments, t Jsaac^s 
birth was, however, perfectly within the course of nature, if we 
follow die Greek and Samaritan uum.bers ; whereas his father’s 
age ,then involved tliree natural generations according to the 
liebrew ; so that the chronology and the history are there, and 
there alone, consistent. 

Hut the time necessary to the establishment of powerful states, 
and the erection of magniii($ent cities, both of which it is evident 
existed in tlm days of Abraham, must also be taken into considera- 
tion. We may however b^ .certain, that whatever interval is 
found adequate, to tlie progress of population and. civilization. 
V'HI likewise be adequate, to such rbsults as these. Flere.^mn 
the example of the United States of America assists us. .The 
mean date between the planting of Virginia, the first state 
colonized by the mother country, in 16 1 6, and that of Carolina, 
die last, in 1713,18 the year 1 663; yet within 120 years diesie 
states .were powerful enough tci shake off the ycAe of one of. the 
first empires in die world. Yet this is but half me interval from 
the Deluge to the middle date of the life of Peleg supposed by 
die Hebrew text, and hot oiie-third of that which preceded the 
birth of Abraham. This analogy supposes, die colonists from 
Sliinar to have been highly civilized, and, like those from .Great 
Britain, to have carried with them die ki|OW'Mghv*K>d materials 
necessary for the iihmediate.ereq’tion *!t^ and and the 

Mosaic account, as weliave seen* admits Winoodier eenstruedon. 
It furnishes us with the discovery the meti^ and die useful 
arts in the days of the Uamech, ai^, wto l^heir af^licalion 

in the limes of Noah and of. Nimrod; while po altera. admits of 
time for these arts to hswe> degenerated and revived# before we 
find die world planted kldgddmst be^se the dif- 

ference of time in the several .i^alems lmcpmes a cypher in conse- 
quence of the principles onwhi^ they (Mw oonstmeted,* ' 

A ^ — r , — — - v; I ■ *. 

• The only department of inquiry in, which the differences ,ia question eoi^ lie Ui 



As reMrds the actutl pr^i^s ^ jNtpalation in ^ primative a|^) 
the exuiiple of the Unitetl StateftraMnsbes a Twy important experi- 
mental parallel. Tbe white population of those provinces amounted 
in 1790 to 3,200,000, and has been . ascertained by the censuses 
of 1800, 1810, 1820, and 1830, to have doubled itself within a 
quarter of a century^ and to be stHI proceeding at titat rate ; as 
appears by the Amemaa almanac for 1832. Mh Malthas had 
arrived atn similar cenclusion before the census ;of 1880. Should 
this progress continue unabated for I 60 years longer, the num- 
ber would be 8SO,000,000,.whit:h is nearly equal todhe estimated 
population of the world; while reverting to the mean date of 
planting. A.D. 1663, the same principle or increase, which the 
last-mentioned writer (an undeniable authority for information 
and data, however we may be disposed to disagree with his gene- 
ral system) concludes to have been in force for a century and a 
half preceding the year 1800, would suppose a population of 
100,000 only at that period : and ascending for the sake of the 
parallel, 323 years higher, we should arrive at the number twelve, 
being that of the sons of Noah with their wivee, supposing their 
number to have been doubled in agreement with the principle 
we are speaking of, within two years after the Flood, the date of 
the birth of Arphaxad (Gen. xi. 10). 

Thus it appears that, according to the American progress, 
twelve males and females might increase to 100,000 in 323 yeifrs, 
to Sj200,000 in 450 years, and to 820,000,000 in 650 years. 
But supposing the primitive population to have doubled itself in 
fifteen years, of which we are not without examples in modern 
states-^such has been the progress in the back settlements of 
Ainerica according to Dr. Price — ‘then mankind might have 
arrived at the number of 400,000 in 225 years, the interval which 
the Hebrew account supposes Between the Deluge and the 
middle data of Peleg’s life, and have increased to the maximum 
of 820,000/100 in 390 years, when Adiraham^was about forty 
ydarsold. • ' » - 

' Taking into account, bowevtf^ tiie miiabafi of recorded births 
inf the patriaimal age#, ^ accelteratioa oft^jrtfoiitive population 
would appear to have been eonatderaU^giaiaef; and according 
to Malthus, we are not without eaaknplto df this in modem times, 
iwrtanees of doubling having oetU^fMd iwtiie shott space of twelve 
yi^. Sir William Petty c^Ulat^ tbatahe some phenomenon 
might^oceur in ten years; and ap^ying this prtneiple to the first 
posfi^ldyiaif ages, we shall find that Npi^'s descendants would, 

i i .-.L 

ths'faidsinilaHe. U w^rdiDg the* depaaitim of aMriaSie diatriML Cuvier, for 

of lower Egypt M no exist- 
ence." Th metropolix, Zobi or TenJf, ws>,*lunvcver, «t least as old os AbrSham fGen. 
xBi.l8f iraBhxW.a9>. ^ 
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in tfie space of ^30 years, when half die life of Poleg had expired, 
according to the Hebrew, have amounted to S5/XX),000, (a humber 
perhaps far too great to be reconcileable with die history of the 
dispersion,) and tW in half a century more the world might have 
been fully peopled. 

With regard to the numbers at the time of the dispersion, in 
probably the seventh or eighth generation from the Deluge, they 
must have been very limited according to the sacred account of 
that event, which supposes the whole human race to have been 
assembled in one country and occupied in one great undertaking, 
and to have diverged in small colonies to tlieir several allotments; 
ab account which is vindicated by the universal voice of tradition 
and by the analogies of language, the religious and political instil 
tiitions, the arts and sciences of all primitive nations, and even by 
the results of scientific calculation, as we have seen. And hence 

it may be shown,” as Mr. Cory well observes, (Preface, p. 7,) 
'' independently of Scripture, that the primitive settlements of 
mankind were in such places, and attended with such circum- 
stances, as the Scripture instructs us was the case.” M. Klap- 
roth subscribes to the same doctrine, admitting that the com- 
munity of words in languages separated by immense distances 
seems inexplicable except as remains of an original language.” 
Yet this able writer, while be dates the history of mankind from 
the* Mosaic diluvian era, referring it to the year B. C. 3076, con* 
tends, with Cuvier and others, that at that time some men were 
saved in different countries; as in India, in Armenia, and in Ame- 
rica;” and that ** the original tribes, and with them the original 
languages descended, after the Fiood,.from the highest mountains,” 
&c. This inconsistency we notice to show the danger of departing 
from our legitimate guide in the present field of inquiry. 

Lastly, it is commonly urged that the times of the gods, heroes, 
priests, or by whatever other names they were called, which are 
found prefixed to the bistoriesi^ of all primitive nations, and to 
whom the foundation of cities and kingdoms is too commoilty 
attributed, requires the tiimosl;; Uititi^ v^tch the biblical compu- 
tation of time will allows is dpe theory w&eb assumes, 

without a shadow of authority from any lincient writer, that suc- 
cessive hierarchies, devoted to Um worship pf Hepbssstus, Helius, 
Cronus and Osiris, laid the foundation of Theb^, and erected its 
most enormous edifices >in a^as long preceding Menes and the 
i^yptian dynastksi These views, originally the oftspring of in- 
fidelity, but unaccountably sanefioned % too many edjpghtened inr 
quirers, are, as we have shown, opposed by tlie concurrent evidence 
of the Jewish and Gentile writ^t of tfie first ages, and they are 
for ever atinibilated by the idipogrtant series of discoveries 
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has distinguished our tinges* Not only the Jews and Egyptians^ 
but thd Chinese, the Hindtis, die Persians, the Chaldieans, and 
other nations, have prefixed this priestly succession, under different 
names, to their annals — a community of system that at once re- 
solves itself into the patriarchal stem from whence all nations 
radiated, and which recognises the monarchical as the common 
form of government adopted by mankind when separated into dis- 
tinct societies* The last-mentioned fact, conspicuous in the 
Mosaic record, is rendered indisputable by the almost identical 
epochs of primitive monarchies so far ns history or^ tradition has 
preserved them* All, however widely separated, have reference 
to a common epoch ; and all are preceded by one or more eras 
belonging to the priestly or patriarchal ages, which identify them- 
selves with the Mosaic accounts of the same series of events* 
This will clearly appear if the reader will take the trouble to 
compare the following table with the former one. 


References to Teict 

I. 

II. 

III. 

VIT. 

V. 

VI. 

IV. 


Chaldea. 

Chinese. 

Hindu. 

Egypt. 

Assjrrin. 

Sic)fon. 

Hindu. 

Gods, or Ante- In ^ 
diluvians* S 

3673 

2952 

.... 

3389 

m 

.... 

.... 

pemi-gods, or ^ 
Post-diJuvians. 5 

3490 

2357 

3164 

2405 

H 

2376 

3102 


3S33 

2207 

2204 

2188 

8185 

2171 

2102 

...... 


The circumstance most worthy of notice in reference to these 
dates, and a most important one, is, that all the epochs of primitive 
kingdoms, from China to Peloponnesus, fall in with Peleg’s life- 
time according to the Hebrew. It hence becomes self-evident 
tliat all have reference to the common stem and common era of 
kingdoms; and this furnishes another powerful argument that the 
Hebrew numbers, thus confirmed by widely separated witnesses, 
cdfit^in the original computation of sacred history* 

7 It is .necessary to state the independent authorities on which 
dris .remarkable and consistent senes of dates is grounded* I. 
The epoch of the kingdom of Babylon, which we venture to call 
the Chaldsean era of the dispersion, results from the IQ05 years* 
observations which Simplicius tells us were discovered on the 
lahii^ of Babylon by Alexander, and transmitted by Callisthenes 
to ibis precrator Aristotle, compared with the 7^0,000 days, or 
1971 ^ears^f observations, inscribed on tiles, which, according 
toJEpig^nes cited by Pliiiy, were noted in the Chaldaean annals. 
Tboafe annals were dedicated by their author, Berosus, to Antiochns 
Tfieoii whose reiglitcommenced JB* C. 268; and ascending from 
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that date, the series of Epigenes point to tl^e same conynence* 
ment with that of Callistheiies reckoned upw'ards from B. C. 330. 
The earlier Chaldsean dates, which suppose an intercalary cycle 
of 1440 years to have preceded the astronomical era of Babylon, 
arc given, on the authority of Alexander Polyhistor, a copyist of 
Berosus, cited by Syncellus, (p. 32 and 78, Par.) He estimated 
the ten ante-dihivian reigns at 1183 years^ and an interval of 257 
years between the Deluge and the renewal of the kingdotn under 
Evechous, or the second Belus. II. The Chinese series are froni 
the annals pr<Jduccd by the fathers Martinius and Couplet, which 
are invariably dated ip the years of the sexagenary cycles, df which 
the series is complete. These annals mention a partial deluge in 
the reign of Yao, (the contemporary of Noah, XisuthrUs and 
Cronus, according to the Hebrew^, the Chaldaean and the Egyptian 
systdms,) from whom their authentic history is supposed by the 
Chinese literati to commence. III. The first series of Indian 
dates are those which are stated in the Graha Munjari quoted by 
Mr. Bentley, {Asiatic Researches, vol. viii.) The first supposes 
the renewal of the w'orld at the expiration of a great cycle, and 
the second the foundation of the kingdom of Megadha, at the end 
of the historical Satya age of 960 years. IV. The second series 
represent the commencement of the Cali Yiiga, the admitted 
Hindu era of the Deluge, and the epoch of the kingdom of 
Ayodhya or Oudc, and of the appearance of the first Buddha 
when 1000 years of the Cali age had expired. This latter will 
be found to "fall in witli the time of Thoth or Athothes, the son of 
Misor, the first HermelM)f the Egyptians, who may have been the 
same with the first Buddha — a synchronism in connection with 
the origin of the most ancient Egyptian and Indian temples, on 
which our present limits will not allow' as to dilate. V. The 
Assyrian era is that of the ancients generally — 199o years before 
the conquest of Antiochus the Great by the Romans, B. C. 190, 
according to iEmiliiis Sxira, cited by Paterculus; and 1342 years 
before the overthrow^ of the Assyrian empirebyArbaceslhe Mede, 
according to Castor Rhodiiis; tlie first year of Arbac^s bein^ fixed 
to B. C. 843, by Paterculus, AfricanUs and Cedrenus. Ctesias 
and Cephalioii make the foundation of this empire to have pre- 
ceded the taking of Troy 1000 years. All these reckonings point 
to B. C. 2185-3 for the accession of Belus Assyrius, the Assiirof 
Gen. X. 1 1. VI. The Greek series results from the date of the 
Ogygiau flood, as fixed ly Varro, sixteen centuries brfore the first 
Olympiad, and the era of the little kingdom of Sicyon, with 
whose monarch^ Varro commenced his. chronology, as w'e karii 
from Augustin. The latter is referred by Castor, cited by Euse- 
bius, to the fifteenth year of llie Assyrian empire. ThijJ state 
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ended immediately before the Trepan war» as appears by comparii^; 
tlie notices of Homer and Pausatiias; and its period, 96^ years, 
according to Castori exactly ccdacides with this account. We 
introduce the era of Sicybn in consequence of its consistency, and 
because it is the only Japhetiandate which applies to the general 
origiti of kh^doms. ^gialeus, to whom the foundation of Sicyon 
and the earliest liame^ of the Morean peninsula are ascribed, may 
fairly be supposed to represent the Elishah of Gen. x. 4, 8cc. 
VIL The Egyptian dates of the gods, demigods end monarchy, 
result from the fragment oC the old Egyptian chroricle preserved 
by Syil^etlus« The autlior of this work, probably the contem- 
porary of Manetho, professes to have deduced it from the Hermaic 
books, the source of Manetho’s history; and on that authority, 
refers the dynasties to the years of the canicular period, regarding 
the epochs of which Ceiisorinus and Theon have left us in no 
doubt. The correspondence of the Egyptian era thus obtained, 
with our former results from Diodorus, Eratosthenes and other 
writers, leaves nothing to be desired on this head. 

We have now accomplished the most arduous part of our un- 
dertaking, and we trust laid a solid foundation for elucidating the 
disentombed history of Egypt. We have shown that, instead ol 
the assumed impenetrable obscurities and irrecoucileable contra- 
dictions, on w Inch speculations have been founded, alike hostile to 
inquiry and inconsistent with reverence for that record to the 
truth of which all antiquity bears witness, we possess the light of 
consistent history to guide us in our researches. 

In the remaining portion of this inquiry, which must be re- 
sei-ved for a future N umber, we propose to trace the progress of 
hieroglyphic discovery, from Dr. Young’s detection of the names 
of Ptolemy and Berenice in the pillar of Rosetta, to its present 
advanced state; confining ourselves to the solid and useful results 
of the phonetic system, so far as those results are capable of 
|)>roof, and passing lightly over the unimportant details and incon- 
sistencies which are inseparable from the progressive devclopiiTent 
of such a fubject, we shall endeavour to do justice to every 
^aimant for the palm of original discovery, ana to place those 
extraordinary tablets and records which have survived the ravages 
oif time upon a footing of clear, historical reference to every 
^jsdor. We are tlius not without hopes of serving the cause of 

, sacred and profane literature of antiq,aity, and of rendering 
popubsr a subject as useful as it is interesting, but which pio- 
maw schojTars and critics have hitherto in a great degree mono- 

The tiel^ct and methodical researches of our countrymen, Wil- 
kinson, Burton and Felix, having enabled us to anticipate the 
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grand outline of the results obtained bjr the French and Tuscan 
expedition to Fgypt, we shall be enabled to the*profuse 

details of ChainpoUioii, and to reduce the long hieroglyphic 
succession of Pharaohs, set forth in ^Sig/ splendid 

work| within the limits of history^ from the unimpeachable evi- 
dence of the monuments; while the demonstrable results of the 
inquiry are of so decided a nature^ that we'shall be little inclined 
to curtail the objections of M. Klaproth, grounded on philolo- 
gical difficulties, of an iota of thehr full force. The geographical 
tables of the; conquests of the Pharaohs, and the hieroglyphic 
calendar — ^(which, while it extends the limits of autbeutic,profane 
history, most efFectu&Uy bridles the speculativ^spirit which would 
ascend into the clouds for origins which are clear and determi- 
nate) — will also form obj^ts of discussion; and we hope to satisfy 
the learned world that the support which has hitherto been sup- 
posed to be w'anting to the phonetic system, in consequence of 
the assumed absence of the direct testimony of ancient writers, is 
clearly and demonstrably in their possession. 


Art. V. — Memoires de Madame la Duchesse d*Abrantes, m 
Souvenirs llistorigues sur Napoleon, la HevolutioTtf le Z)free- 
toire, le Consulate ^ Empire, et la Restauration. Tom. VII. — 
Xll. Bvo. Paris. 1833. 

When we dispatched the first six volumes of Madame la Du- 
chessc d’Abrantes,* we proposed to ourselves the comprising the 
whole of the lemaiiidei^in another article, but again are foiled. 
The lady has put forth six more volumes, reaching only to some 
early period of the Peninsular war,-^we suspect, for she still 
despises dates, the beginning of the year 1810, — but containing 
matter well entitled to notice; and, as the bookmaking propensity, 
of which the former volumes discovered few traces, appears to be 
rapidly gaining upon the fair and noble auUioress* we are appi;^- 
heiisive that, should We await the oompletion of her task, this 
middle portion of her labours might be til together /orgotten, ere 
could sit down to review it. We mtist therefore proceed 
with these memoirs, as we began, piecemeal. 

Great as was the political importance of the period comprised 
in the six volumes now before us, their chief interest lies in the 
writer’s personal reminiscences of Bon^arte, and to these we 
shall principally confine our extracts. 5ome few qther matters 
are, however, too remarkable to be altogether passed over ; and, 
amongst these, are the feelings, the regrets, of those who had 

* Val* ^ p. «54. • 
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once been that extraordinary man's comrades, upon the transfor- 
mafion of the repoblic into an empire ; touching which she says— 
have stoa ttsf busbaml weep over this farewell to all the customs^ 
tO'itt’tbftt 80 UtotxMighly oonstH^ what the French have ever desired 
fbr looie really than liberty«-*e^ * * * B»t these regrets had 

nothtng^hosiife to the £hnperoi\ How often have 1 heard men, several of 
whom \aTt Uringy acknowledge that Napoleon alone could govern us, 

and take.*^rge of the vessel in those moments of tempest ! yet they 
were repuhUcami, and pure republicans." 

We have extracted this passage principally on account of the 
opinion'it enounces, in which we fully concur, upon the relative 
value of liberty and equality in French eyes. But a few pages 
afterwards we find another opinion upon the same subject, corro- 
borative of the Duchess's and ours, which the reader may proba- 
bly esteem of more value than either, and which -is further curious 
as showing the confusion of ideas of a great man upon a subject 
that he did not understand, because he hated it, viz. liberty. The 
advantages ascribed by Napoleon to equality were, it will be 
seen, only equal legal rights, and these liberty insures in Eng- 
land, which was traduced by him, 'and indeed still is by most of 
the liberal continental authors, as feudal, and theicfore enslaved. 
Madame Junot tells us : 

I have oflch beard the Emperor speak on this subject (equality,) 

aH bis words are still present to me. Even his nobility, a creation 
which he looked upon as one of bis grandest conceptions, his nobility 
had been Instituted with a view to the establishment of this equality, the 
true main-spring, as he said, of all that the F^nch have done, and asked 
for, during ibe last twenty years. ‘ Liberty,* observed Napoleon, ‘ w'as 
undoubtedly the first cry of the people, when the Revolution projected 
the first rays of its light, bClt it was not the correct expression of their 
tlnmeht. Lei Russia revolutionize herself, and liberty will be the first 
word to escape from those really enslaved months, that so frequently 
open to shriek under the lash of a barbarous master. Liberty is the 
T^al good wbicfi the Russian people will desire, so soon as they have a 
wish to express ; they cannoU yet understand equality. But amongst 
us it is a different affair, and the first flash of our revolution showed what 
Sundance of talent existed, which the levelling principle restored to 
oodety for tl^ good and the glory of the state. Accordingly, it is equa- 
"11^^ that the French people have always wanted.’ " 

i J^pw curious is the accurate relation of action and reaction ! 
The'Prench noblesse held a monopoly of office, civil and military, 
and the people tlicrefore could not, and still cannot, conceive their 
faif ih proportion to merit, attainable without the abolition 

(Qif^lilkclistmcUon of rankjs. And the same cause having existed, 
aad ip some places still existing, all over the continent, explains 
the difficulty experienced by modern liberals in comprefaeuding 
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tlie amalgamatioki of an unprivileged order of nobiiky with 
liberty in England. But to return to the Duchess ahd tte Em- 
peror. VVc must bere^ though it be aomewbajt mtttcipating, if not 
upon chronology, yet upon the sequence of tro Ifidy’s volumes^ 
subjoin Napoleofi^s further exj^snation of tbeSe i^ry origiaai 
views about Iiis nobility, given or recorded upon a dlflSei^itt occa- 
sion, and shall introduce it as introduced by Madame Junot, 
seeing that the prefatory matter is both characteristic and comic. 
Wc must premise that Madame Junot was dame pour ctcamh 
pagner (lady* in waiting, we presume, to) Madame M^rti as 
J^^apoleon’s mother jvas denominated. • ^ , , 

I was in attendance upon Madame, and accompanied her to Uie 
Tuileries, to the family dinner that took place every Sunday. On 
reaching the salon de service (the saloon alloUed to the lady and gen- 
tleman attendants upon the imperial family) of the PaxiUim de Floret 
for Madame almost always went to the Emperors apartments, I sa^v^ 
Savnry coming towards me, exclaiming, 

“ 'Give me a kiss, I have good news for you.’ 

" ' Tell your news first, and the kiss .shall follow, if your news be 
worth one,* 

" ' Well, then, I am duke !* 

'' ' That is astonishing enough, certainly, but ^vhat reason is it for 
my giving you a kiss V 

' And I am entitled the Duke of Rovigo/ He went on,, walk- 

ing about the room, so inflated with joy that he might have risen up In 
the air like a balloon. 

“ ‘ But what are ypur title and your ridiculous name to me?' 8aidJ> 
at length, for he put me out of all patience. 

' if he had told you that you are a duchess,’ said Rapp, coining up 
to nte,^ and aft'ectionately taking my two hands, ‘ I am sure you would 
have given him a kiss, as you are going to give me one.' 

" ' And with all my heart,' I replied, ofl'ering ray cheek to the excel- 
lent man, and quite delighted with his frank and cordial friendship. 

" ‘ And another for Junot?’ said he. 

*' ^ And another for Jnnot, willingly. And I promise you to write 
him word that you were the firat to tell (ne*Uie gi'and news*’ * 

'' ^ And, moreovei / said Rapp, ' that you have the pettiest name of 
the batch. You are Duchess of Abreotes,* *, 

1 uQdcrstoo(l at once that the Emperor bad soughs., to gratify Junot 
by naming him Duke of Abrantes, (Junpt was thep Imperial Lieutenant 
of Portugal,) and I was doubly luippy in this new honour. Junot after- 
wards told me -that on learning this spontaneous mark of the Emperor’s 
favour he had been moved to tears. 

« * e V « *1^ t 

Our Sunday evenings weic passed diffei'ctitly from the others at the 
Tuilerics. We went up again to the Emperor's apartments to wait for 
our respective princesses, and sometimes, when the Emperor was'in good 
humour, and the ladies in waiting were to \m taste, he had thenf caUgd 
in. This was the case on the day in question. 
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^ * Well, Mndomela DuchesH-Gomementat f he exclaimed, as soon as 
he sttw me, (Junoe, Umiigh in Portugal, was still Governor of Paris,) * are 
yon pkased with your name? D^Abrmtes/ And then Junot must be 
pteaaed with it; he will see in it a proof of my satisfaction.^ And what 
wiU they say of this in your salats of the Fmbourg St, Germaui ? They 
mast be a Uttle starUed at thereinforceipent I am giving them V Then, 
turmng to the Arch- Chancellor, 

^ Well, Monsieur rArchichanceUer, it is a positive fact that 1 have 
never yet done anything more truly in the spirit of the French Revolu- 
tion than this re- establish men t of high dignities. The French never 
fought but for one thing — equality before the law, and" the power of 
attaining^to the highest posts in the adrninistr{>tioii. What will b<% 
called my fiofrt^y,-^but which is not a nobility, because none can exist 
without prerogatives, and without being hereditary; and this has no 
prerogative except a fortune given as the reward of services, civil or 
miKtary; and is no further hereditary than as the sovereign may be 
{>leased to confirm the succession to a son or a nephew ; — well, what 
will be called my nobility is, do you see, one of my grandest creations.' ” 

We need scarcely pause to observe how admirable a creation, 
for the purposes of despotism, was indeed such a nobility, wholly 
dependent upon the pleasure of the crown for the transmission of 
the father’s honours to his children. It is self-evident. Besides, 
w^e still are as desirous, as we professed ourselves upon a former 
occasion, pf avoiding political discussion with a lady, and that for 
many reasons. To say nothing of any private notions of our own 
respecting the unsuitableness of such topics to the softer sex, 
which notions, by the way, seem to be Madame Junot’s, inasmuch 
as she often disclaims the power of jtidging upon political ques- 
tions, even when giving us her own opinions as incontrovertible, 
we may observe, that as a petticoaled politician was Bonaparte’s 
hite noire, or antipathy, and as Junot, though always a kind, soon 
ceased to be a faithful and devoted husband, our memoirist could 
know nothing beyond the gossip of the court. We, therefore, 
caniaot look in her pages for new facts of importance, and shall 
ndc dispute her position^ a^s to Napoleon’s moderation, all his 
wars having been purely defensive, and others of the same cha- 
racter. Neither shall we enter into the history of Junot’s em- 
bassy to Portugal, but content ourselves with extracting part of 
Napoleon’s instructions to the newly appointed ambassador’s 
wife, as peculiarly illustrative of this extraordinary^ man's frequent 
combination of the least means with the greatest ends. 

* An amljassadress/ said he, Ms a more important member of an 
ihao fancy. This is so everywhere, hut most especially 


Would iMwe named him Duke of Nwareth,* said the Emperor to me, (Nuisaretb 
of Jtkoot’s Asiatic eipipits,) * bat people would have called lum 
Junot of Nazareth, as they used to say Jesus of Nasarelh.' ** W© insert this note as 
characteristic, though with some jeluctance. 
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vrith us, by reason of the existing prejudices against France. }t will be 
four business to give the Portuguese ladies a just notioii of the mannei's 
of the imperial court. Be not haughty, be not SMn, still less irrhabb. 
* * * Above all, beware of laugh^ing at the usages of the country; 
when you do not understand them, <ur at the domestie affairs of the 
court. It is said that they are open to ridicule and to scandal. If you 
cannot refrain from both, abuse, but do not laugh at them. Reeoilect 
that sovereigns never forgive ridicule. * * * * 

♦ The queen of Spain will question you about the Empress^ the 
Princess Louis^ the Princess Caroline, the Princess Joseph. It is your 

f >art to know how to measure your wofds. My family circle may be 
aid open to all eyea^ yet it would not be agreeable to m^that my 
sisters should be pourtrayed by a bad painter. * * * The queen will 
ask many questions about the empress and the court. As long as they 
relate to the mode of wearing a gown, well and good. But so soon as 
the conversation shall take a more serious turn, which it will, because 
Maria Louisa is clever and sly, be upon your guard. As for me* you 
know that my name is to be pronounced only as it appears in the Moni~ 
tcur' 

Another time he said to me, ' One person at Madrid is reported to 
detest mej it is the Princess of the Asturias. Take care what you 
say before her. She speaks French as well as you do. But you speak 
Italian, do not you? That’s good.’ And he walked about smiling — 
' That’s veiy good. Let us hear how you acquit yourself.* ” * 

The youthful ambassadress declaimed Petrarch, Tasso, 
and Dante, and the Emperor approved. He then inquired, 
with sonic circumlocution, as to wdiat terms she was upon with 
the friends of her girlhood, his sisters ; the ticklish part of the 
family, according to Madame Junot, who more than hints that 
the princesses in general were less correct in their deportment 
than their imperial brother hoped, and gives a pretty explicit ac- 
count of an intrigue of Princess Caroline with Junot, of which 
she speaks as eventually the cause of his death. But this oc- 
curied subsequently, and indeed never seems to have interrupted 
the friendship of the two ladies/ Napoleon, being satisfied iippii 
this material point, proceeded to ^direct the representative of 
French femininity in Portugal to make her house ngreeable, and 
concluded as follows : — 

“ Live in harmony vvith your diplomatic sisters, hut foim intimacies 
with none of theinj little female, rivalries ensue j the husbands interfere, 
and sometimes two states are on the point of destroying each other, 
because a couple of silly jades have squabbled, or the one has Imd a more 
elegant hat iban the other.’’ ^ 

We were proceeding with these original diplomatic instructions, 
but find ourselves compelled to stop, or to follow the example of 
oiM' lady author and her Bmperor, by invading with an absurd 
sneer the privacy of a respectable Englishwoman, for iio'betiter 
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reason t:han that her husband was appointed to represent his 
country at the court of Lisbon. The allusion to this sneer, bow|^ 
ever, necessarily leads to the mention of tiiat which we cannot 
leave quite unnoticed, though we propose not to invest it with a 
consequence that it does not deserve; we n»ean the extravagant de- 
testation of every body and every thing English, happily rendered 
innoxious by an ignorance equal to the malevolence, (both evi- 
dently imbibed from Bonaparte,) that is betrayed at almost every 
opportunity throughout these memoirs.* Lady Robert Fitz- 
gerald (whose lord is here called the vticle of life unfortunate 
brother/*Lord Edward) cannot be much di;$turbed by the idle 
abuse thus engendered and thus attempered, that she shares with, 

^ amongst others. Lord Strankfordj as the Duchess is pleased to 
improve Lord Strangford*s name-^with George IV., — with Lord 
Beresford, w'hose manners have not the good fortune to meet her 
approbation — with the Duke of Wellington, wdiom she calls Ic 
heros du hazard^ and whose success in his first Portuguese cam- 
paign against Junot, the only one yet mentioned, she very natu- 
rally depreciates and endeavours to disprove — and finally with 
Mr. Pitt. Of this last she says — 

** Mr. Pitt and General Bonaparte were personal enemies. * * * (le- 
neral BSnapartc, upon attaining to the Consulship, made some attempts 
to gain ovei* Mr. Pitt to the French interest. I’lic proposals were ill- 
managed, (the only cause of their failure, we presume, in our authoress’s 
opinion,) although skilfully enough not to commit the First Consul, 
who however felt the annoyance of a rebuff, * * ^ Napoleon saw but 
one real obstacle to his schemes, and this was Mr. Pitt. * * * In vain 
Napoleon often said of him, ‘ William Pitt is a great minister as far as 
Dover ; at Calais I do not fear him.* 

** Fear him he did not, because Napoleon feared notliing, but he 
hated and dreaded him, as one hates and dreads an able man who is 
one’s enemy. And yet Mr. Pitt was not a great man. * ♦ ♦ ‘ Plans 
of attack/ Napoleon was wont to say, laughing, and the thing was true, 

‘ are not the forte of the fscal Jinander, the tactician of the wool-sack.’ ” 

Apparently confounding thd Chancellor of tlic Exchequer with 
the Lord Cha^icellor. 

But we must not let ourselves be betrayed into the field of po- 
litics, and turn to that subject which will be naturally expected 
to occupy a considerable share of the attention and the pages of 
a jfemale writer of Recollections concerning Napoleon, namely, 
hli feelings and his conduct towards women. And here we must 
say, that the pet w*idow of the devoted and justly favourite aide- 


• We arc rekictant (o wipgeit personal caiwe of bostility to England, but wc have 
heard thfit 'English ladies, who bad frankljr met the advanjces of our very agreeable 
authorv^l, have found it necessary to drop her acquaintance, from t|ic cllnracler of the 
company they met at her Irousc* ^ 
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de-caiJip, who frankly professes bef participation iu ber husband^s 
worship of Bonaparte, cannot be accused of parttadjity, for ^he 
places her hero in a light to Ihe full as offensive, ^ English eyes 
at least, as any of his detractors^ certainly as fionrrienne, whose 
revengeful malice she so bitterly reprobates. We do not allude 
to the coarse language which she charges Napoleon with using 
before women, for that seems to have been the French fashion of 
the day, if we judge from the frequent blanks left by Mad. Junot 
in recording conversations held in her presence by her own and 
her husband^ friends, when the wcurds used were such as could 
not well be printed \ and some of the effects of tlie revolution may 
fairly enough explain, though nothing can justify, such a relaxation 
in the decencies of polished society. If Bourrienne and others have 
shown that poor Josepliine^s jealousy, however unwise^ W'as by 
no means groundless, none have, like our buchess, exhibited Na- 
poleon so completely as a sultan throwing the handkerchief 
amongst the odalisques of a seraglio, and vindictively resentful 
towards those who would not pick it up; and further, as a sultan 
unconscious almost of the existence of lasting conjugal affection. 
And what is not a little remarkable, though it may explain her 
frankness, Mad. Junot scarcely seems to feel her hero degraded 
by tliis conduct, or by the sentiments which inspired it. She 
introduces the discovery of an imperial amour wath the following 
remarks: — 

‘‘ He fell ill love, but really in love, aud if I am to say what I think 
upon the subject, I believe be never was so but upon this occasion, and 
once before — (meaning with the authoress’s mother, Mad. Pennon) — but 
many years bad elapsed between thfit era and this. * It sometimes 
indeed happened that he addressed himself to a w’oman, but, to speak 
truth, the thing was pretty much of an insult; at least I always con- 
sidered it as such. And since the occasion in question, whenever he has 
paid attention to any one, it has always been the same. ITpon this oc- 
casion only did he discover the attention, the delicacy, which are inse- 
parable from a real passion. * ♦ • This was fare, not a liking raiher 
insulting than honourable, and alway^ producing two (rather one of 
two) vexatious results. The one, contempt for her v’aho yielded ; the 
other, a vindictive feeling towards her who resisted.” 

Thus far the panegyrist’s owu opinion, according to which it 
should appear that an intrigue with the Emperqr was honourable, 
at least not dishonourable, to the lady, thus delicately wooed. We 
pass over Josephine’s jealousy upon the occasion, lyid proceed to 
a conversation between Napoleon and Mad. Junot after her re- 
turn from Lisbon. Junot was at Paynu* a»d had wriuen to4iis 
wife to ask the Emperor’s leave to join him ihci'c, less from' miy 
desire for her company, than aa a mode of ascertaining 
he was to stay in a dullish place. 
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At 0e fit*st word I dropped upon the subject^ the Emperor asked 
me, with some iil humour, whether Junot had appointed me his ambas- 
sador to him, and whethei* my credentials were in due form. 1 took 
care not to say that Junot bad bid me ask an audience for this purpose, 
and answered that of my owa accord, and without playing the part of 
an ambassadress, though 1 still bore the title, 1 presumed to ask whether 
I might not rejoin my bu$band> and take him his children, whom he 
bad not seen for sis months.” 

Bonaparte, it seems, liked happy or at least well-behaved 
menages, for he answered wijh a smile — 

** * Indeed ! What^ it is you who want to rejoin Junot ? That’s 
right. It would be better still, though, if the chilcfren you took him were 
boysj but you make nothing but girls, Madame Junot.' ” 

An illness of these despised girls excused the delay of a jour- 
ney, never really contemplated; and one evening, when Mad. 
Junot had attended Madame Mire to a family party at Princess 
Pauline’s, the Emperor renewed the conversation, and banteiingly 
asked her why she was not gone. Hereupon Madame Mire 
complained of being thus for ever robbed of her ladies, to which 
Napoleon answered — 

* I do not send her, it is she who will go — only ask her;' and 
looking at me with a smile, he made a signiheant gesture, and added, 

' WeJd then, why do you not say that you are absolutely bent upon 
going to Parma ?’ 

* But, sire, I cannot fib, and I have no inclination whatever to go 
thither/ 

" He burst into a fit of laughter, which/ though he often smiled, he 
rarely or never did. 

* And why will you not go, Madame Laurette ?’ and my poor nose 
was pinched to the quick. ' A good wife should always follow her hus- 
band — so says the Bible.* 

" ‘ Sire, your majesty will allow me to say that the Bible has nothing 
to do with the matter, and that on this occasion 1 have no^mind to he a 
good wife. Besides — I might, perhaps, be in the way at Pariiiu.’ 

** ^ Ah, ha ! They have been tattling to you ! What gossips women 
are! And why do you listen to idle stories? Besides, its the hen’s busi- 
ness to be silent® before the cock. If Junot does amuse himself a little 
at Parma, what’s that to you ? Women must not teaze their husbands, 
or the^ will make them ten times worse.’ 

This was said, looking, not at me, but at the empress, who, being a 
sensible woman, did- not appear to understand. Scenes of jealousy were 
beginning to he frequent, and, truth to say, not witliout reason. 

** * Well I 8<| you are quite stupified by a very small matter ? People 
say it is but a trifle to us men when known, and nothing at all wiien 
unknown. Judge what you women should say to it. Come, what 
should you B§y ? Will you lealrn V 

Inm liste^og, eye.’ ^ 

Nothing at all. And as you cannot hold your tongues, you 
women, if you must speak, it should be to approve.’ 
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" ‘Oh ! approm!’ exclaimed Madame Mire. ‘ Atnxdoitt !’, 

" ' I should like,' said Princess Borgbese, draping her sfaavsl as she 
lay upon her sofa ; ' I should like to see Prince Camille try to make me 
approve ! — Ah, ha !’ 

“ The empress was silent, but her eyes were full, and a word would 
have made her tears flew, which tlic Emperor did not Hke.'' 

This imperial dislike to seeing ladies weep, Madame Junot 
admiringly ascribes to deep sensibility, and alleges in proof 
thereof the following substantial reasons: the sound of church 
bells in the Evening affected Napoleon deeply; and so did the 
sight of an elegant v’oman, dressed in white, walking in'^i grove. 
Our fair eulogist does not, however, go so far as to bint that this 
deep sensibility led to any sacrifice for the prevention of the 
offensive tears, or indeed any other mode of drying them, than 
bidding the empress have done ci7ing;’' and that, we believe, 
even wlien notice of her impending divorce had been given her. 
But we doubt not that Josephine’s jealousy was very disagreeable 
to the Emperor, especially, notwithstanding Princess Pauline’s 
menacing remark, as jealousy does not appear to have been the 
fashion of his court. We have already hinted that we cannot find 
ill the Memoirs of our Duchess, the slightest symptom of any 
interruption of the friendship between herself and Madame Murat 
ill consequence of that princess’s amour with Junot. And even 
that husbands should not be jealous, was, as we have just seen, 
Napoleon’s opinion, which is partly confirmed by the following 
fragment of a conversation between himself and Duroc, who lived, 
it is to be noted, on the footing of a brother with Junot. 

^ But, Duroc,’ said the Emperor, ‘ you take a ^reat interest in 
Madame Junot ! Let us see — answer like an honest fellow 3 — have you 
ever been in love with her V 

Duroc burst into a violent fit of laughing. 

‘ That isg[|o answer,' said •le Emperor, with a degree of impatience. 
^ Were you ever in love with Madifme Junot?* 

** Duroc, recovering his gravity, ansvyered, ^ Never, sire; and I iffay 
say that this is the first time the possibility of such a tiling ever occurred 
to me.’ • • • 

** The Eiupeior took several pinches of snuff faster than usual, he 
did not like to be obliged to give up his opinion to that of another. He 
walked about the room, looked upon the bridge, looked into the garden, 
and then said: * Well! that is very singular!’ 

He had notions on this subject which wpre themselves very singu- 
lar^ and I believe that •oirtne, when he met with it in a woman, always 
astonished him.” 

But we find the most decisive proof >of the*imperial estimate of 
wives, and of connubial felicity, in a really affectionate letter of 
condolence to Junot upon the death of his mother. The widowed 
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father^ vshiking under the loss of the partner of his life, had asked 
permission to resign the office which he held, in favour of his son- 
in-law, whereupon Napoleon writes: 

I do not see why your father wants to give up his place. From 
the few times I have seen him I had fancied he possessed strength and 
energy. Whnt had his wife and his place to do with one another ? If 
he wants a wife pour la representation^ {Anglice^ to do the honours^) let 
him marry again.’' 

And this letter, which Madatne Junot herself confesses to be 
unsen timental, Junot showed to Josephine, and wo^idered to see 
her deepd y wounded ! 

If such sentiments concerning women appear inconsistent with 
the sort of afficctiou that Napoleon was always believed, despite 
his iiiiuunerable infidelities, to entertain for Josephine, w^e are 
scarcely less surprised at the strange rudeness with w'hicli the 
Duchess represents him as treating such women as chauced not to 
be favourites. VV^e knew, indeed, that he had snecringly said to 
the beautiful Queen of Prussia, who was endeavouring to alle- 
viate the fate of her husband and sons by a sort of political co- 
quetry, which the admirers of her character caunoi but regret, — 
“ What I have done for the King of Prussia, 1 cannot conceal it 
from you, madam, has been done solely for the sake of the Empe- 
ror Alexander.” 

But there might be a political motive for this ungallanl speech ; 
the victorious Emperor might feel it wise to check his fair assail- 
ant’s attem])ls upon his feelings, lliere could be no such palli- 
ation for his behaviour to Madame Regiiault de St, Jean d’Aiigely, 
whom, Madame Junot tells us, he disliked, (had she repulsed his 
illicit addresses?) and met at a ball one evening that he chanced to 
be out of humour. The lady, then some twenty-eight years of 
age, and remarkably handsome, was all over roses. 

'I'lic Emperor looked at her from he4l to foot, then fpilcd bitterly, 
and with that voice of which the usual volume was redouDled, wliilst^it 
acclUired a clear and sonorous tone, said, in deep and solemn accents — 

‘ Bo you know that you age terribly, Madame Regnault?* ” 

The rude speech of course drew all eyes upon the lady so ad- 
dressed; but she quickly recovered herself, and with the smile 
indispensable in replying to imperial or royal compliments, how- 
ever disagreeable, spiritedly said — 

What your majesty has done me the honour to observe would be 
very painful to^bear, were I of an age to mind it.” 

- We must just pause to remark, that if Madame Regnault 
d#St. Jean d’Angeiy afterwards really proved herself the ardent 
imperialist that she is represented in the soi-disanl M^rnoires 
de.Loftis XVIII.,”«she is a rare pattern of female placability. 
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And now^ having given instances of Bonaparte's occasional man- 
ners to women he did not like, we shall conclude the subject with 
a sample of his treatment of his mistresses. The scene is a 
masquerade at the Grand Duchess of Berg’s, apropos to which 
we extract a few words that we confess surprised us, upon 
the ambitious conqueror’s taste for such anuisements; but the 
pleasing part of this picture is his good humour, his bonhommie, 
when nothing disturbed him. A whole quadrille of ladies, in- 
cluding the grand duchess and Madame Jimot, were entering the 
ball-room from an inner chamber, wlyere they had assembled. 

A little blue mask rushed against me to get to a cabinet, srilotted to 
the changing of dresses, niystenously. The dittie blue mask, who did 
not expect to meet with such a crowd, let slip a very energetic word, 
but was not stopped by our female ranks ; for n^y part, I w^as driven 
aside, forcibly enough to put me out of patience top. But how could 1 
tell the little blue mask so? — It was the Emperor. 

He had a mind to amuse himself, as he said, on the days of these 
saturnalia in good society ; and for this purpose he disguised himself lo 
the teeth ^ then dressed up some one in his own likeness, who went 
about the rooms playing the disguised Emperor. This evening it was 
the painter Isatoey who was commissioned to act that part.'^ 

The amusements of the company were interrupted by the 
grand duchess’s peremptory and very audible commands, that a 
young lady brought by Queen Ilortcnse, and who had doubly 
oflended Caroline, by intriguing both with Murat and with Junot, 
should instantly leave her house. The Duchess of Abrantes tells 
us : 

At this moment 1 was close to the Emperor, to the real Emperor, not 
Isabey. He was chatting with a woman whom I recognized at once 
by her walk. * * * And what was he saying to her ? That his 

love for her was subordinate to a single action ; and that action con- 
sisted in an act of power.” 

We do ii#t quite understand this ; but no great matter. Na- 
poleon’s words, which follow, arc intelligible enough. , 

' I do not choose to be called a liftle Louis XIV,,’ said he, ‘ No 
wofcan shall ever make me incur the risk of appearing to the world a 
weak creature, without heart.* 

‘ The heart is just, what ought to decide,’ answered his companion 
cleverly. To my great delight, h^e replied : 

if i prin-r ! The heart ! That’s the way with you all in your silly 
dreams. The heart ! What the devil do you know of yourlieait ? It is a 
bit of your body through which passes a great vein, wherein the blood 
flows faster when you run. Well ! a^ul what of that ? 

The tender couple then went to see what had caused the dis- 
turbance, and returned to their seats, wdion the Emperor thus re- 
newed the conversation. 
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' See iiow, what comes of your romantic arrangements. There's a 
poor girl who has trusted to the sweet words of that handsome coxcomb 
Muratj and perhaps she is in the case to drown herself. — Hey ! What’s 
that YOU are saying V 

be stooped, and I heard sobs.^ The Emperor probably heard them 
likeXYise, for he immediately rose, and said to the weeping mask — 

* My dear, I do not like to see Josephine weep — her whom I love 
beyond all other women ; — that may tell you that you are wasting your 
time. Fare you well. — I come to a masquerade to amuse myself.* ’ 
This abrupt rupture is further explained by the information 
that the guilty damsel, wlio^e presence had so heinously offended 
the Priflccss Caroline, immediately afterwards became the mis- 
tress of Napoleon. 

There are other passages in these volumes that we had thought 
to extract, but the article has already run into greater length than 
we had meant to allot to the present six volumes; and we shall 
therefore take leave of the Duchess till her concluding volumes 
shall offer us an opportunity for such general remarks as might 
now be premature. And to this future opportunity we shall 
likewise refer whatever notice it may seem advisable to take of 
the wife’s account of her husband’s peninsular canf^aigns. 


Art. VI. — 1. Opere inedite di Silvio Pellico, da Saluzzo. 
Vols. I. II. 8vo. Torino. 18J0. 

2. Ire Nuove Tragedie di Silvio Pellico. ISmo. Torino. 
1832. 

3. Torquato Tasso, Tragedia, di G. Rosini. Firenze. 1832. 

8 VO. 

We are disposed to think that Pellico’s last production may have 
excited sufficient interest in its amiable author to justify our de- 
voting a few pages to his later dramatic works, mpst of which 
formed the occupation and consolation of his imprisonment. The 
st6ry of his own life is perhaps, after all, the truest and most 
touching tragedy ; yet in many of the best elements of dran^tic 
excellence, these latest productions of his muse are by no in^ns 
deficient. The same pure and elevated spirit pervades them ; 
the same touching but somewhat diffuse eloquence characterizes 
them; and, if the impression they produce on the mind be less 
striking, th"^ result is probably owing to the distinction which 
must always exist between the experience of reality and the crea- 
tions of imagination, however vividly they may be conceived and 
ddibodied. 

What Pellico chiefly wants is compression. Tenderness, rather 
th^u power, is the character of niind ; and his feelingSi instead 
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of concentrating themselves in brief and winged words, expand 
into a copious stream of graceful but sometimes tedious Idiction. 
He cannot condense the expression of a passion into a line, nor 
reach the heart by a stroke. He amplifies, illustrates, returns 
again and again to the charge, and after all often fails in his 
object. With scarcely an exception indeed, this loquaciousness 
is characteristic of the Italian drama. A few bright gleams and 
fiadies of vigorous thought might, indeed, be selected from Alfieri, 
but as a whole, he forms an exception to his brethren. Many 
things in few words” — seems to be thc^last adage which the Italian 
theatre is likely to illustratq. ^ 

Another circumstance tends to increase the general coldness of 
effect, which, amidst many individual beauties, accompanies even 
the best of Pellico’s tragedies. Nominally he is no adherent of 
tlie classical school ; — he selects his subjects from tlie history of the 
middle ag(?s ; he does not acknowledge the despotic authority of 
the unities. But the spirit of the old classical Italian drama of 
the Maffeis and Speronis, though not the form, adheres to him. 
He does not transport himself back into the times which he por- 
trays, nor imb^e himself with their spirit. For the picturesque 
manners, the wild passions of the tw^elfth century, he unconsciously 
substitutes the habits and opinions of Greece and Rome; and 
^whether the hero of the piece be a feudal chieftain of Alilan, 
an adherent of Barbarossa, or a republican of Dertona, a Guelph 
or a Ghibcllinc, we know them at once to be derived from that 
source ** by the Athenian garments they have on.” Their talk is 
of libcity, the renown of Italy, the good of the state, ‘‘ things in 
general in short, the very last themes which we have reason to 
believe constituted the actual interests or standing topics of con- 
versation of those fierce periods of individual ambition and private 
selfishness. Sometimes nothing but the names of the characters 
indicate wlvether the place of action be Rome, Constantinople, 
or Judea, or the time the twelfth or the eighteenth century. We 
object the more to this sequestratiq^i of all characteristic detdil, 
that it seems to be done on principle ; the Italmn dramatists 
seem to consider an attention to these minutise as injurious to the 
simplicity ami unity of the main effect. Compare, for instance, 
Alfieri 8 Filippo witli the Don Carlos of Schiller. The scene of 
the former miglit be laid any where within the regions of space ; 
not a national trait connects it with Spain : his Philip is no 
doubt ail impressive titid terrible impersonation of tyrant, but 
he is not Philip the Second of Spain,— the cold, gloomy, iinpas- 
sive devotee, wrapt up in ceremony and parade, and surrounded 
by a court of bigots and iron-hearted * grandees. It was left 
Schiller to connect the portra^e of tlie tyrant in general 
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the iliftiiAiflMliiH Impiiliig eff# t hf liberty and aedety, are entitled 
to the mbatr^lfdlgeat i‘0oe|iSto^ aad'itt do^J^t doubt that they 
will be 80 Meetved. We mkj’jS^ iocteed he mposed to welcome 
them witii so mudi eddipfoaspa aa bis conntiymea, to whom the 
character and fate of tibe *ti^^)or,.a^ the allusions and scope of 
the dramas thenudvesi fumiih addifiodal groundeiof interest and' 
sympathy; bat ev^ to English readers some of them will ap- 

{ )ear no unworthy con^andoiw of Fbscoto’s Ricciarda, or Nico* 
ini’s Fotcarmi «id Oiovantd M Frodda, • 

Imtead Wf a folrmal t|nBlym of eadi, however, we think we 
sbdl do more justice to pdHoo feioeting his Crisfiumda da 
Meadruio, as pe^ps die most favOtwiMO r^Teseutation of the 
rest, add enammg 0«r reOdteis to judge of its Oharacter by pretty 
0)eral extrams. This play possesses an additional interest from 
the circumstancea.attmtding its represOnteCtion and subsequent in- 
terdiotimi M IHiffi, in conseqitohce of .the ii^terference of the 
Austrmn antbassadoi^ which were medthinodin a late number. 

* * A V ' 

.Ihe time is the twdftii-nentasy;*^he scene is Italy: the subject, 
a house divided sgnnst hscl^ ty pcitt i Bai dhfamices, taid stUl ftrther 
a9efisted by private jeakaisiss; IbO'-GingH: Mendrisio and, bis son 
Adadtio are atta^ed to % ’paftooP^liioilipetMiitoi hn'Odier son, 
^jiAmto, has eqttued the emmat4!baWtliim mstusaBr^tasossa. A 
of parentd affBedon sdU'eallfnii^ beset of tli* fttosr to- 
kAiibteta|.bnt intbstof %i|bo^fiMttagrof|^ 

‘‘T ovefpcqpmd by the fisjtes|e|il|gisg|#»y. Hesegards his 
tell# as a vchd and * tn^* '.flTj ' 

IbSMids his father udhtnlMlb*' 

. warhoe hare not erased Horn ^ 
iSMMs^gF youth. To.this sqHhadoibi 

.. a, Js addsIlsM^ racret ' 

ghiallf 


era dbe ifemiigs ^ 
Hfi ^toe stormy 
raboUesISons and 
by politkid dilfisiv 
jilheito bad been on* 
mifii «f &aaao)-*idlt 



feefiiig thdt b« could not regard bcr. ^|th 

^e engagement In the first mumenfo of lii^igiiat^sM s^oonded 
teeling sbe had acee^d the band pf his Imtber^ ofit wMmuS being tide 
to give her heart in return. Ibat still remains devntud to Ari|Hsrtiv 
though in her jimf^siQiied temperainent love and hatred are sumg^ 
blended, and continue to struggle for (he mast^. The latter asHHui^ 
the ascendancy, when she hears that Ariberto has since married Gabriella, 
the daughter of Jack^ delta Torre, the most fmaidable opponent of 
the imperial power; — all' her fond love at once she blom to heaven 
and when she hears that Milan has been destroyed and razed to the 
ground, she revels in ferocious eanltationp atthe thought that the man 
who had been false bo|h to her and to bis country has fpand Ms grave 
among its ruins. 

But such is not the case. Ariberto, after manfuUy sustaiotng , the 
contest to the last, has escaped from the Mazing city, and in the com- 
mencement of the second act, makes his appearance in neighbourhood 
of bis father’s castle as a fugitive, attended by hit wife, disguised in male 
attire, and his infant child. He has determined to throw himself at bis 
father's feet, and to solicit from him an asylum, if ^ not for bimself, at 
least for his family. Fatigue and mental conflict at the sight of a spot 
so dear to him, and the recolle^ons it iprakens, almost overpower bis 
strength. He leans on his wife for assistance. 

Act IL— Scene I. 

ARIBEBTO. 

Support me, Gabriella ; my soul sinks 
Beneath the weight of its emotions ; here 
Thine Ariberto grew ; these rugged trunks 
Have shaded me in childhood ; to their tops 
A thousand times Tve climbed, now eagerly 
Seeking some airy nest, and now in play 
Hid in their branches from my brother’s sight,— 

Who, anxiously, beneath their drooping boughs 
Would leap, and call, and weep until I c^me. 

O how wc loved each other then I O bow 
' Our parents’ hearts would bound, when lovingly 
Linked in each otbei^s arms we wandered home. 

When one was hurt, the pfoer ever wept 
Louder than he who steered. — ^Happy dajte 
Of infancy, of innocence !— Gan Love 
Like this have faded from a brother’s breast } 

OABBtELLA. 

Calm thee, thy wounds are green, — th]rself art weary 
And travel-sick, and thou bast need of rest. 

O how the sight of evei^ place around 
Disturbs thee I 

A^nnTo. * 

ITckder is the seat— O ioy !— 

The seat wbereoft at wTO tiljf moUmraate 
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AM % om i^ir^p mm. 

Wmm biw^ or 4{lancc» w«tcM 

Th« ^ in war 

9 W!|^ tiaiogft of his sa&fbyi she would gaze 
CJpoii oujc infant sporta. no^ checking Uiem 
Wjyth mild iabnke« nom plfcing us beside her, 

(I, as the elder born^ upon her rights 
And on the left ^m&uo^) and ther^ tell us 
$ireege tales of high and My enterprise 
Qf ajOLcleot knights^-aj^r ^oful accidents; — 

Oft have our boyish tears with hers been blended 
Over the suffisrings oi tb’ oppiessed ;--aDd tben^ 
Her arms around us clasping, she would say^ 

* When 1 am gofie^ n^ barest sons^ remember 
These e?enjngs--be ye generous^ loviogt brave. 
And I ho hea^n shall joy to be your mother/— 

O plenums may thy joys be in that heaven ! 

!Pttt this at least thy children have denied thee ; — 
Brave they have been— and generous enough. 
Generous to many^but tp one another 
Foes — bitter fpes 1 / 

OAnKIEt>LA» 

Her eye can read thy heart 
And see that it is guiltless. Her bright spirit 
Watched o’er thy fortunes, guarded thee in battle, 
And guides thee to thy sire and brother back. 
'Twill stir tbe sense of pity in tbeir hearts. 

Come, comfort thee — we are almost arrived. 

Come forward boldly. 


AUIBEBTO. 

But a moment — stay. 

My father loved me — but Einiano's arts 
Hardened bis heart; when envy seized my brother's, 
My errors were proclaimed aloud ; each virtue 
Turned to a crime; — another serpent top 
Added her venom to my brother's— ah ! 

Thou dost not knouT Gismonda yet— thou know st not 
That once . , • But 1 am wandering . . . Let us go. 


You ttemble. 


GABBfBLLA. 


ABinEBVO. 

Yes ! In ymx 1 trembled not. 
But I do tremble on my latber’s threshold. 

0 could 1 meet him only. I wop^ fall 
Prostrate before his knees ; to him 1 could 
Confess that I was guilty — yes, most guilty 
Of harsh ingratitude, when angrily 

1 lefi bis home, and dared^to snraatize, 

Aa wetf tn^ base tk|bpMssiQi>» aijberence 
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ll|6 49^1^ 

Should kiever i0 Hi 09 INmOM^ 

That seemed 99 aaemd Hi Ut flAfaei^^eim^ 

I know his bAait would he woulidi jpft eir 

To v^Y dcf&t!ie0f and dad me ^ less cufiljr 
Than be bad deemed. ]^et shbtild Ehnami meef^me 
With biii]»*-*8hould be wHh daring tongne lupaU me. 
Hour should 1 cheek mj furyf boirnAbiH 
To bumble me before ihy sire^-^while he 
Stands by to see ^d mock iaf toberlei } 

Hope* brought m^dtber— now ffaat I am here 
It leases me^ll at oncc-^aiiid I could <ly. 

Wer*t not for Cbee and this deaf cbfld, Torsl^hOm 
Duty demands 4bh sacrifice of pride-^ 

I’d rather wander o’er the face of earthy 
And beg at any door — Aiati At my fathmfs I 

Beloved but hapless busba^i I will ftJlow thee, 

Go where thou wilt — ^but for a child swerf 
To sacrifice our pride* Within that castle 
He yet may sit as lord* Depille him hot 
Of the chance to do so. 

abisbeto. 

Who comes here-*'e woman— 
It is . , Gismooda • . Stay. 

OABBI£l^I*A. 

Within her aspect 

The trace of soitow sits, and she who knows 
What sorrow is, must sure know pity too. 

Let us approaebt 


The appeal to Gismonda, to whom Gabriclla introdudas herself m a 
messenger bearing the news of Ariberto’s death, .proyes vafo, as might 
be expected, but the old count appears, and to him she addresses herself 
with more effect. By a foigned tale of the death of his son, and of hw 
dying message to his father, she ascertain; 

ings of a parent had never beep eradicated even by all the alienatioii of 
. wwfare md political differences. He melts into tears. He praises 
an asylum to the widow and child of fds son. And thin QabrieUa, no 
longer able to control her feeling?, d{sp|fl«« her na^e* »nd reveris Ae 
iovful tidings that hU son Is yet alive; and on Anb^ advancmg, he 
throws himself into his arms. While the father and son are mingling 
their embraces, Gismonda enters, end toereeiw vrlth sm^ mdi^ 
nation the reconciliation. AH % feeUngs of Insnl^ prt^d 
jealousy revive in her bosom at the sight of her form» Io*er and j»«^ 
rival, and she buiries out to breed over the vengeance ,he antici-. 
pates on the return of Brinano. ^ 

Erntano arrives; his feelin|pij#|m^d towari^ hishrrtJw have 
increased by the representat^'rf hit wffc. HU fc&er ♦wnly endea. 

J> P « 
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tofftet «id nB]iieMfaiiflhe IdMtds fait bm 

viA lipwitlilwniiit ha iwaa i>«tt»<bit raOcwur on>fait fittber. At Ih 
■ hart, Al(flrtiil»,>fate('lNAer exolalntT^' 

V 

Ermanc^t to ^pe 

Ifo Be ref!m0^ Binf>M>^lhf brotlM^, 

broth^r't heart 

So difcrehimm. iK&W^sf Scarce has 
Bdield me, ere ^e ftinit of old affection 
Streem’d forth ' |i4 laid A)t to my charge 
^ ll»e woes and imilEe]^||S the days gone by* 

No bbme ofiinirii^ lflyl>^oCher— but foe forcb, 

The tprpo of ciiMmmstance 

Impeira m on w |Mfos fo life« Each fought 
Deioled to foe cause lie bdhi as hcdy* 

If mHie WM ddooi*d to finl^ and I to seek 
A ftigitire*s ttyhsni in foot arms, 

I bring a name at least unttafned by guilt. 

Tell mo-^when tkHogs of tny fortunes reached thee, 

I>id eter Tomoiir br*|id me sdth a crime> 

TAB COtTN^. 

NSiverl thy father can attest; — thy father 
Who, even while vehfoig curses on thy head. 

Pelt his heart bound with joy to hear thee c^ed 
Brave in ibe^fidd# and )>ifeou8 to foe vanquished. 

^BIBBUTO. 

And Ij tod^ beard with joy hpw, midst the noblest 
Of B^aixnsa's heroes in renown. 

My father and my brother shone, and oft 
Lfockod to a day of pity and of pardon. 

When each to each the well-earned meed might render 
Of love and praise. Ckiuidst thou but know, Ermano, 

How, when foy prisoner^ would repeat to me 
Tby words, my heart hath swelled with pride to hear 
That thou badst called me foremost in the ranks 
Of MSan ! Couldst foou know, how oft disgusted 
tigfo democratic dilcord^ I bad edteivA 
The $eld with sudung heart end nerveless arm^ 

But that foe memory of my sire and brother 
Bevived and spurred metUi to deeds of honour I 

maMJhHo. 

^Whait artsbscva hoend itiy father in thy spells 
IJuiOtrliol ^ ikt intph thine insaience 
^ iiSSfoOB no feeling «ave of , wrath. The memory 
mjm and hiothei^ eay’st thou, qntrred thee cm 
T<o*deed8 of lioiftmr^ihee, who wievt to both 
A foti smvrauried and imphspaMe);;^*^ 
doabHessy^to^dbMk 



Wlwaeitiwiiii^ ooiU be'ttB«lam4«eAirvit^ 

But of a htimk'w atoi&HfiKjUwidM 

Yei^.^nmlMMK«r^]etol«i^ , i s 

And not to ihare tbeir enor j and coostrudod '' 

By eob^denoe to uplift tuiao armrua^ f|UBm. 

To prove me worthy of their bfe by, deedt 
Of wadike vfrtqe. 

« , EmUNO. ^ ' * 

Hie high deecU of if ar 
Are virtuous only when the cause is so. 

In him who is the champion of treason 
I hate — I brand Uiem with the nmae of cri^n^ 

AMnEETO. , , 

Of treason, say’st thou i->nBy, piunroke me nut ,> 

To arguments, whose issue eomd pot prove 
To thine advantage, ^nd which 1' avow t 

Only through reverence to the best of fistheia. 

Who’s traitor to the Bmperor Iv^be brave souls 
Who ventured to oppose his wrath — or they 
Who flattered him, who stirred his pride to madness. 
And turned a npble mind into a monster i 
1 blame ye not, I look to yOur intent. 

And that | know was pure and honourable. , 

And yet that honourable zeai impelled yon 
To league with tiger>spiritt, and to work ^ 

Woe to the hapless land that gave us birth j 
And victory, tbou^ ’tis yours, is dyed so deqi 
In blood, ’twere savage to rejoice at it. ' 

ERHANO. 

If ever victory be glorious 

Tis when the eRtioct|oa of a nest of traitors 

Has saved the empire. , . 

3E1BBRTO.I ^ . 1 . 

Ah! tor yen the as> | j te' < » 

Is German. ^It ibpdnds Upon the nod ■ 

Of Barherossa. la my eyes the mnpite 
Is that of Justice. 1 have Aed my Uood. 

T’ uphidd and to'nitore it. , * ^ 

TBBCoem. 

O my ebtlANinl 

What boots conteMioQ aa to r^iht *3bdhpai^U 
Shouts « God ia «a otaEuidi!’ EaA bonste th’ ilBtUM 
Of Romab poatift^ ant each tvaaw thh-odier 
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V aribekto. 

And pity both. 

THE COUNT. 

Aye, and in both confess 
A mingled web of virtues and of crimes. 

ERMANO. 

But God hath judged : Milan is in the dust. 

ARIBERTO. 

And God can rear it from the dust again. 

This |ingry dialogue is interrupted by the sudden blast of a tmmpet, 
which announces the arrival of the Margrave of Augsburg at the head of 
a body of the Imperial troops. He has heard of the return of Ariberto, 
and demands of. the Count that the Emperor’s enemy shall be surren- 
dered to him. The Count resolutely refuses ; the Margrave departs, in 
order to enforce bis application by arms : ancl the Count and Ariberto to 
prepare for the defence of the castle. Gabriella and Gismonda arc left 
alone. 

GABRIELLA. 

Gismonda, fly not, — lend an ear. I saw thee 
Moved for an instant, when the father strove 
To draw his children to each other’s arms. 

GISMONDA. 

I moved ! 

GABRIELLA. 

Even so. And when my Aribert 
Asked if a crime bad ever stained bis name. 

And the Count answered No, — No seemed to burst 
From thy lips too, — and from thy flashing eyes. 

GISMONDA. 

Thou ravest. — Hate sparkled in Gismonda’s eye. 

GABRIELLA. 

It was not hate — oh no — that in that moment 
I’hy glance betrayed. I fixed mine eye upon thee 
When Aribert exclaimed, ‘ Knowest thou not, brother, 

How, when my prisoners have repeated to me 
Th^ w'ords, my heart has swelled to hcaf that thou 
Hadst called me foremost in the ranks of Milan.’ 

Gismonda, 'twas no error. I beheld 

Thy face grow pale with pity. Secretly 

Thy bosom heaved, tby lips appeared to utter — 

‘ Why does not my Ermano yield ? ’ I saw it, 

And in iny heart a cheering hope arose, 

Tbbu w’ouldst inspire him with a milder feeling. 

Thou seest the danger — O bestow thiue efforts 
To meet and to avert it. 

GISMONDA. 

And wbat then ? 
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OASaiELLA. 

Erinano may appease the German leader, 

May obtain the Emperor’s clemency, and peace, 

Fraternal peace, reign in this happy home^ — 

And unto thee, shall father, brothers, 1, 

I and my children, owe a debt — 

GiSMONDA (interrupting her,) 

Thy children ! 

Thy children— Ariberto’s children ! 

GABRIELLA. 

Heavens ! 

What means ithis sudden burst — what have I done ? 

GISMONDA. 

What hast thou done ? ( Hurries out,) 

GABRIELLA. 

What can this mean ? — Her breast 
Heaves with loud sobs. I’ll follow her. 

Ph inano, in the coniinencement of the fourth act, reveals to Gisraonda 
a plan which lie has arranged for secretly introducing the Germans un- 
der the Margrave into the castle, and seizing his brother ere he bad time 
to picpare for defence. Though a prey to the most tumultuous and con- 
flicting feelings towards Ariberto, her generous mind revolts against this 
treachery, and she in vain endeavours to dissuade her husband from his 
resolution. IJc retires to carry it into execution, and the child of Ariberto 
enters. Gismonda fixes her eyes upon him and exclaims, — 

'.riicre is his son. Plow beautiful, bow like 
His father ! — Hither child, whom dost thou seek r 

CHILD. 

My mother. 

GISMONDA (taking him hi her arms,) 

I will be thy mother, child. 

0 enviable lot ! O tender joy ! 

A mother to the sons of Aribert ! 

Oh ! how I should have loved these sons. I shudder 
To think another should have given them birth. 

And yet the sight of him allays my pangs. 

He is the son — of Aribert — of Aribert ! 

GABRIELLA enters. 

My child encircled in thine arms ! Btft why 
So quickly lay him down ? 'Tis sweet to see thee 
Touched by his soft and innocent endearments. 

1 knew thou wert not of that savage nature 
To cberish endless enmity. Thou start^st, 

Thou weep’ St — why weepest thou ? 

. Ah ! sure within 

Thy breast resentment sti-yggles with the thought 
That this poor child is ofiFipriug of an outcast. 
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Unhappy sou, born to receive the curse 
Of an offended grandsirc, — and that fate 
Frowns fearful both on father and on child. 

She proceeds in a strain of anxious eloquence to entreat her interfer- 
ence with her husband. Gismonda appears to be on the point of yielding, 
but another sudden revulsion of feeling comes over her, and in the pas- 
sionate exclamations which she utters, Gabriella discovers some glimpses 
of the truth. Her suspicions are coniii'med by Ariberto, who reveals to 
her his early engagement to Gismonda, and proposes that they should 
seek a refuge with the Veronese. As they go out, Gismonda enters un- 
observed. and watching them as they retire, exclaims — 

(I 

I wander on from room to room. For what ? 

To look upon him ! I have seen him now. 

And what avails it. She is by his side. 

His loving arm enfolds her and supports her. 

0 jealousy incurable ! My longing, 

My only longing is for woes and crimes. 

Fierce, fearful crimes. When lately to my bosom 

1 pressed that child, my very heart was melted 

To tenderness — and now my hands could tear him 
Piecemeal asunder. Yes — a step — an atom 
dust divides me from a damning crime. 

Me miserable ! I am lone upon the earth j 
Have none to speak me comfort, cannot weep 
Within a mother’s or a sister’s arms ! 

All that were dear to me are in the grave 

Long, long ago. And who hath sent them thither : 

0 fearful tblbught. which every instant wakes 
Within my mind ! AVho slew them ? The vile bauds 
With whom the man who once his faith had plighted 
To me hath leagued himself. In vain, in vain 

1 do remember this. 1 love liiin still, 

And I will save him. Treacherous Erniano, 

He shall not be thy victim. But the time 
Presses. It must be done. 

The Count and Ariberto enter. Gismonda confesses the plot to sur- 
prise the castlb and seize on Ariberto, but, concealing the treachery of 
her husband, accuses herself as the sole person who had been guilty. At 
this instant the cry to arms ! ” announces that the Germans have made 
their way into the castle, and the fourth act closes as the conffict com- 
mences. 

The fifth act is full of business and bustle* We can make room, how- 
ever, only for |he close; from which its general nature will be sufficiently 
understood. Gabriella, understanding that her husband is in danger, 
has resumed the warlike weapons, with the use of which she had been 
familiar in her youth, and hurries out, like another Britomart, to his 
assistance. T])c Coupt, Gismonda, |ind the child, remain looking out 
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from tbc tower upon the eddying current of the battle below, where 
brother is arrayed against brother, 

THE COUNT (looking out upon the battle.) 

Who conquers? Wretched that I am — for here 
Brother divided against brother fights. 

0 brethren, are ye blind, insane ? Unite, 

Unite, and drive these robbers from our hold. 

What did I say? Have I forgot how late 

1 gave up all for these imperial banners. 

And thsust iny son from his paterqal home, 

For that he hated them, — and now, because 

I am the sufferer, have they changed their nature ? 

Justice, what art thou ? Oft we know not what. 

Why did I blame thee. Aribert, if that 
Seemed just to thee which was not so to me? 

Tliese fierce fraternal discords, and the blood 
^Vhich dyes our thresholds, are they not the fruit 
Of my intolerance ? 

GfSMONDA. 

Alas, the foe 

(iains ground — their lances press on Aribert. 

Defend him, Gabriclla, and rnay*st thou 

Live long and happy by bis side, encircled 

By sons the valiant image of their sirej 

While by my tomb the wandering traveller 

Shall pass with scorn, and even my very name 

Be never heard by Aribert or thee 

But with a shudder. O may heaven reward thee ! 

See, father ! — she hath saved him — she haf scattered 
The bands that hemmed him in. 

COUNT. 

1 bless her, and 

Fain could 1 bless Gismonda foo, whose heart 
Pours forth this stream of warm and generous feeling. 

Sec there! — the Margrave’s down — Ermano flies. 

Hold ! hold ! and slay him not } he is my son ; 

He hurries liitlicr. Could he oniy reach 
The staircase — could he find a shelter here! — 

Slay him not, cruel men, he is my son. {Hurries out.) 

GI6MONDA ANU THE CHILDt 

O should he fall! — my husband — should I be 
His murderer ! I shudder at the thought. 

And yet ’twas duty dictated the step 
That led me to reveal thy treacherous plan* 

And save thy brother and thy father. Hark ! 

What sounds were those I heard ? q^hat groans ? — Who comes ? 
Ermano ! (Ermano, wounded^ supported by the Count, Ricci* 
ABDO, and otJ^rs.) 
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COUNT. 

O my son> my hapless son, 
What fatal Qiadness drove thee to this end ? 


ERMANO. 

Hide me, I pray. Let me not look upon 
The victor s face. Ah ! he is here. 

(Ariberto, Gabriella, and the others.) 


Of horror ! 


ARlfiERTO. 

O sight 


. THE COUNT {to ARlBERTo). 

Aye ! look there, barbarian ! ' 
This is thy work. 


ARIBERTO. 

No, by yon sacred heaven 1 
I call Ermano’s self to witness. Thrice 
He called me coward, when I turned away 
To shun the fearful chance of fratricide. 

And thrice I bore the insult. 


ERMANO., 

'Tis the truth ! 

I did provoke him, and he shunned the contest. 

God punished me by other swords. O fatlicr ! 

O brother ! pardon all my envious rage. 

COUNT. 

God pardon thee, my son, as I do. 

AKIBERTO. 

Brother, 

Thou wert my foe, but I was never thine. 

Ermano dies, revealing to his father the secret that it was by his 
means that the Germans had hecn introduced into the castle, and that 
Gismonda was innocent of this treacherous scheme. 


We can hardly conceive that a tragedy such as this would excite 
any very lively interest on tl'e British stage, Jt is by far too de- 
scriptive and too rhetorical; the characters are too much the re- 
presentations of mere abstractions of jealousy, envious pride, 
generosity, and paicntal affection; the dialogue far too destitute 
of those lyrical beauties, metaphors, and images which Sliak- 
speare has shown to be compatible with the strongest play of the 
passions, nay, to be the appropriate language of strong emotion. 
It pleases, bpt it docs not rouse the feelings. No striking senti- 
ment, no burst of passion, no touching exjfiression of emotion 
lingers in our memory after reading it; but w^e merely feel at its 
close diat we have been perusing a carefully-studied performance, 
with nothing to offeeid, and man;^ pleasing and eloquent descrip- 
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tions, with some well-sketched characters, and of which ynques- 
tionably the tendency is in the highest degree moral and soothing. 

VVe already mentioned that we have no intention of analyzing 
the other plays contained in these volumes. The truth is, they 
have all a close resemblance to each other; nor can any one of 
them be said to rise much above, or to sink far beneath, the level 
of the rest. Next to the Gismonda we should be inclined to 
place the Leoniero da Dertona, another feudal picture of the 
twelfth century, of which the interest, like Alfieri’s Bruto Primo, 
lies in the sacrifice by a father of his fion’s life to the liberties of 
his country. Such subjects, even in classical times, and under 
the artificial state of moral opinion produced by the existing 
state of society, are never pleasing. The heart revolts at them, 
however they may be gilded or overlaid with patriotic sentiment. 
But under the influence of a more humane religion, and in 
periods when we know that these bloody sacrifices of the natural 
aft’eclions of the heart to mere notions of political expediency 
were utterly unknown, it is altogether impossible fully to recon- 
cile us to such a catastrophe. As much, however, has been done 
by Pcllico to get over the ’difficulty as could well be effected. 
We cannot s}mpathise with the stoicism of Leoniero, but there is 
a stern grandeur and inflexible integrity about him, which inspires 
us v^ith respect and interest in his fate. 

The Uerodiade is a tragedy founded on the martyrdom of John 
the Baptist — a subject which our readers would naturally imagine 
to be but indifferently atlaptcd to such a purpose; nor is the 
perusal of Pellico’s likely to alter their opinion. 

Esther of Engaddi is a tragedy formed of the very simplest 
materials. Esther is the wife of Azarias, a celebrated Jewish 
chief. Her father, who had become a convert to the Christian 
religion, visits his daughter occasionally by stealth in the Jewish 
camp. The higli-pjiest, Jephtha, wlio had long cherished a 
guilty passion for the wife of his friend, discovers his visits, and 
endeavours to bend her to his purposes by threatening the life of 
her father. She indignantly repulses him. He ayenses her of 
infidelity to her hiishand — a man of noble nature, but jealous and 
scrupulous in the extreme. It is determined that she shall be 
subjected to the trial prescribed by the la\v,*of drinking from the 
sacerdotal cup as a test of her innocence. Into this cup Jephtha 
has already infused poison. She takes it, and though knowing 
the deadly nature ot its contents, drinks: at that moiyeiit Elcazar, 
the father, rushes in, discloses the truth, and the guilty high-priest 
is led out to punishment as Esther expires. 

Tlie catastrophe of the remaining play, Iginia d'Asii, is still 
more oppressive to the feelings.# There the life of the heroine, is 
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sacriliced to a bloody law, to which her lather, from motives of 
ambition, had been induced to consent, llis enemy, Giuno, pro- 
poses that the punislimenl of any Ghibclline who should give 
shelter to a Guelph shall be death. He knows the attachment of 
Iginia, the daughter of the governor, for Giulio, an adherent of 
the Guelph party, and the secret visits of the lover to his mistress. 
By his artifices the youthful pair are surprised ; and the interest 
of the piece then turns on the mental struggle in the mind of the 
unfortunate father, between his feelings as a parent, and the sup- 
posed obligation of the laWi to which he had consented as a ma- 
gistratet Theie is a certain mechanical movement about such 
subjects which always reminds us too much of the line in the 
Critic — “ The father softens, but the governor is fixed.” We 
percei\c too visibly the means by which the alternate scales are 
made to rise and descend, and foreseeing that the scaffold is to be 
the prospect that terininates the vista, we become impatient when 
the author tries to disguise it from us, by leading us now and 
then off the road, and attempting to delude us into hope by pros- 
pects of assistance. 

We have added to the works of Pellico the name of another 
play by Professor Rosini, on the subject of Tasso, After Goethe’s, 
the attempt to dramatize the subject must be admitted to be 
rather a rash one; but Rosini’s is scarcely to be considered in 
that light. It is a litend version of a portion of Tasso’s mysteri- 
ous history, according to the theory which the author had formed 
on the subject, and on which he lias published a separate histo- 
rical essay. It is given in piose, without the addition of an inci- 
dent or a character; the very dialogue has been mainly borrowed 
from passages in Tasso’s letters, or the contemporaiy historians. 
Such a production is hardly entitled to the name of a drama: it is 
no doubt an agreeable way of embodying and putting into a 
popular form the result of the author’s researches, but it would be 
a w'aste of time to apply to it the principles of criticism applica- 
ble to a tragedy. Rosini, diowever, is a man of research and 
ingenuity, an,d his essay on the madness and imprisonment of 
Tasso is so interesting, that we propose to examine the merits of 
his theory in a future number. 
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Art. VII. — 1 . Rapport sur les Experiences magnttiquPpS faites 
par la Commission de F A cadhnie Roy ah de Medecine. 1831. 
(Unpublished.) 

2. Examen historique et rnisomie des Experiences pretendnes 
ma^netiques faites par la Commission de FAcadernie Roy ale de 
Medecine; pour servir a Fllistoire de la Philosop/tie rhedicale 
an 19* Siecle. Par E, F. Dubois (d' Amiens), Docteur eu 
M^decine^ 8vc. &c. 8vo. Paris. 1833. 

Absurdities ^and cornets move in eccentric orbits. They have 
their apogees and their perigees; now lost in tlie obscurity of 
distance; now shining with a full face, frighting silly mortals 
from tlieir propriety. Astronomy has taught us to foretcl the 
appearances of the one ; transcendentalism will ehable us to cal- 
culate the returns of the other, when it shall have fathomed the 
abysses of the human mind, and discovered the springs of human 
action; for then history may be reduced to demonstration, or 
publislied a year in advance, like Moore’s Almanac. An outline 
of the rise and progress of Animal Magnetism appears to us likely 
to furnish an important elcibent in resolving this psychological 
problem ; and we have the rather taken on ourselves to attempt 
this, that our continental friends have lately revived the matter with 
additions and improvements, while our own country is threatened 
with a new avatar of Perkins’s metallic tractors — a little altered 
in theory, still the same in practice — under, it is said, the name 
and influence of a respectable practitioner. The French Royal 
Academy of Medicine had a committee employed from 1826 to 
1831, inquiring into the existence of this supposed agent, and 
their Report has been lately translated into English, and pub- 
lished with a historical and critical introduction by Mr. Col- 
quhoun, a gentleman at the Scotch bar, whose work exhibits 
proofs of considerable cleverncss^aiid ingenuity. Wc might also 
name a distinguished F. R. S., lately deceased, of great scientific 
and critical celebrity, who w as a firn^ believer in the doctrines ‘of 
animal magnetism, and made some attempts towards their intro- 
duction into this country; and, on the whole, public attention 
seems so much directed to the subject at present, tliat we feel it 
incumbent on us to do it due honour in oui' pages. Our article 
shall divide itself into three heads. 

I. A historical sketch of Animal Magnetism. 

II. An examination of its proofs. 

III. An inquiry into its practical utility. 

I. Animal Magnet ism^ so called because it is not magnetism, 
and has never been known to affect any animal but man, is the 
name given to ah influence supposed to be exercised by one in- 
dividual on another through means of a fluid or emanation, or 
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merely^ a strong volition^ the effects of which are exhibited in cer- 
tain phenomena^ such asyaw'iiing, sleepiness, spasms, convulsions, 
and somnambulism ; in which last state the patient acquires dair- 
votfunce and prevision, two very remarkable faculties^ by the 
former of which he sees clearly with his eyes shut; by the latter 
foretels future events, which, however, do not always come to 
pass. The disciples of any new and doubtful hypothesis are 
generally anxious to find as many traces as possible of it in uni- 
versal belief: accordingly the magnetists have not been idle, but, 
collecting all those incidents formerly accounted fcti' by sympathy, 
imagination, imitation, or credulity, they triumphantly bring them 
forward as undoubted evidences of the influence '' which they 
advocate, and commence their works with, — In all times and in 
all ages has popular belief admitted the existence of an universal 
principle pervading all matter, and binding together all bodies. 
Plato speaks of the aninia mundi, &c.” Now, without venturing 
so far, let us commence our views with the magnetic and sympa- 
thetic cures of the seventeenth century, at which period researches 
into the qualities of the mineral magnet had excited much atten- 
tion, and the opinion that they might be usefully applied to the 
relief of huinai] maladies had become very general. Kircber 
was one of the first to take advantage of these qualities, and in a 
way both ingenious and amusing. A patient affected with hernia 
having applied to him for relief, was directed to swallow a small 
magnet reduced to powder, while Kirchcr applied on the external 
swelling a poultice made of filings of iron. When the magnet 
had got to the corresponding plac(i inside, it dresv in the iron, and 
with it the tumour, which was thus safely and expeditiously re- 
duced.* Ambrose Pare assures us that he had seen several 
cures performed in this way. In other cases the application was 
reversed. A Prussian having swallowed a knife, a magnctical 
plaster was placed on the surface, which soon drew the blade out 
of his stomach, so that, by a slight incision, the surgeon was able 
to remove it. In these instances, however, recourse was only had 
to the physiciil properties of the agent. Paracelsus had endowed 
it with the more mysteiious power of attracting out noxious in- 
fluences that preyed on the vital spirits, hut for this purpose cer- 
tain combinations and astrological influences were necessary, 
together with a certain degree of faith in the patient. 

The great object of magnetic treatment, in his hands, was, as 

* Magnes, Sen de Arte Magnetica. Col. Ag, 1043. This statement is iiiado after 
Thoiiret, as wc have not tljis ediiiori of Kircher’s work, In ours, which is llie third 
longe craeniiatior/ published at Home, 16.^4, the discovery is given to Paracelsus 
and liecher, and the operation to Florinii Mathis, After discussing the question, 
Kircber seems to think that the magnet, when reduced to powder, would not retain its 
po>Vt*r :*the effects in the cases cited he rather refers to the medicamentis balmmicii» 
unalyticisque, which were employed at the same time. 
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Maxwell informs us, the transplantation of the disease. This 
might be accomplished in six ways, but one of them will probably 
be sufficient to gratify our readers’ curiosity. 

TIjc first mode is inseminado. This is done when a magnet 
impregnated with mummy * is mixed with rich earth, and in that same 
earth arc sown seeds that have a congruity with the disease. Let this 
earth, well sifted and mixed with mummy, be laid in an earthen vessel, 
and let the seeds committed to it be watered with a lotion in which the 
affected limb has been washed, or the whole* body, if the disease be 
general : thus the languor is transplanted to the seeds dedicated to the 
disease. If necessary, let them be watered daily with the lotion, as 
above directed. Having done this, wait till you sec the herbs \>egin to 
sprout. Finally, when it is time, transplant them into similar earth : 
as tliey increase the disease will decrease, and at leijgth totally dis- 
appear. 

Maxwell, who was a canny Scotchman, though his works were 
published in Germany, s^iw that this mode of cure might be occa- 
sionally rather tedious. Accordingly, to amuse the patient’s 
imagination, he ordered that, while waiting, they should use some 
of the vulgar remedies, sucli as bleeding, purgatives, sudorifics, 
&c., respecting which his directions are extremely judicious. 
With this precaution, magnetic cures were not unfrequently per- 
formed, and the grateful patients proclaimed the wonderful vir- 
tues of the new system, forgetting the trifling aid it had received 
from the old. This hint, we perceive, has not been by any means 
lost on modern magnetists; for in the case of Paul Villagrand, 
related by M. Husson in the recent Experiments/’ this very sen- 
sible .young man, while he chose to be cured of his paralysis by 
passes, did not omit at tlio same lime a tolerably efficient course of 
strychnine, with sinapisms, bjeeding. Bareges’ baths, setons and 
cauteries, continued to within a short distance of his entire and 
final recovery. 

To return to our magnetists 6f the seventeenth century, whom 
we shall find getting more refined and pliilosophic at every stop, 

* Mummies were of several kinds, and were all of great iibc in ni^netical medicine. 
Paracehus cruiinerates six kinds of mummies; the four first, only difteriiig in the com- 
position used by dilTerent people for preserving tlieir dead, are the Egyptian. Arabian, 
PissBsphaltos and Lybiaii; the fifth mummy, of particulai; power, w.i$ made from cri- 
minals that had hecn hanged j “ for from such tliere is a gentle siccation Ihatexpungcth 
the watery humour, without destroying the oyle and spiritiiall, which is cherished hy 
the heavenly luminaries, and sirengthened conliniiallv by the affluence and appulses of 
the celestial spirits, whence it may properly be called by the name of constellated or 
ceh'bliall mumie.” The siv-tli kind of mummy was made^of corpuscles or spiritual 
effluences radiated from the living body, though we cannot get very clear ideas on this 
head, or respecting the luamur in which they were, caught. — Medicina Diastatica, or 
Svin-patheiicall Mumie, ahstracied from the iPor/cs of»Tlieop.Farncehus, and translated 
out of the Lutin by Fernando Farkhurst, Cent, hand, 1663, pp. 2 — 7. 

t Cjuil. Maxwell, Mediciuae Mugiietic»^lib. iii. p. 118. Georgio Franc®. 1679. 
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it next appeared that appl^ring medicaments to the body was alto- 
gether u useless proceeding, at least in cases of wounds^ as the 
best mode here was to treat the instrument by which the wound 
had been inflicted. In consequence of this was prescribed the 
celebrated sympathetic ointment, the original invention of which 
was keenly contested. It would appear, however, from a com- 
parison of testimonies, that the ointment, if not invented, was. at 
least considerably improved by Paracelsus; and we translate the 
receipt in its most approved form for the benefit of our readers. 

Take of moss growing ofi the head of a thief who has been hanged 
and left^'in the air* — of real mummy — of hnriiar blood still warm— of 
each one ounce; of human suet, two ounces ; of linseed oil — turpentine 
— Armenian bole — of each two drachms. Mix all well in a mortar, and 
keep them in an oblong narrow urn.*’f 

This would heal all wounds inflicted by a cutting weapon, un- 
less those which penetrated the arteries, the heart, the brain. Sic. 
The mode in which it was to be employed was the following: — 
Take the weapon with which the wound was made, or if it cannot 
be had, a sally rod dipped in the blood ; anoint this carefully, and 
lay it by in a cool place. Nothing is necessary for the wound 
except to wash it with fair water; cover it with a clean, soft, linen 
rag, and open it once a day to cleanse off purulent or other matter. 
In this way the wound speedily healed, and thus the w’onderful' 
power of sympathy was exhibited. Of the success of the treat- 
ment we have not the least doubt, for surgeons at this moment 
follow exactly the same method, except anointing the weapon. 

The celebrated sympathetic powder of Sir Kenelni Digby be- 


• The reason for pn-fcrriiig this moss >vc find translated into un English anonymous 
pamphlet, published in 1743, in these words. “ Thu vital spirits of a man to be 
strangled, by reason of tlie presence of his unhappy chance, do retire to the head and 
brains, and the violent construction hindieth their going back to their principles ; they 
remain also there, and mingle and are confounded with the spirits and the balsam of 
th^ head and brains; and though all^animal functions do cease, nevertheless there re- 
mains a certain heat or wnrniness in the bones, nerves, and the other similar parts, 
which is in stones and in pepper, that, is to say, an elemental one. Now after this 
mixture, and through the help of this heat and the joint working of a heavenly influ- 
ence, moss, like a vegetable, gniwing upon the skull of a man being hanged, must 
needs be of a greater force than such as grows upon the head of another, who dyed 
of some disease.*’ 

-f- Goclenius, Tractatus de Magnetica Vulnerum Curatione. Francof., 1613, p. 95. 
The gtave absurdity of quoting such men as authority was reserved for Mr. Col- 
quhoun. In addition to those we have mentioned, he cites Van Hcimont, Burgraavius, 
Pomponatius, V&ninius, Cornelius Agrippa, Papin, and Sebastian Wirdig, to whom, as 
they differed from the others chiefly in the greater extent of their credulity, we have 
not thought it necessary more particularly to refer. Any person who can waste time 
in reading their works will perceive that with them magnetism has a totally dilferent 
signification from what Mr. Colquhoun understands by it. Of course all arguments 
fou,nded oil their commendations of it are riifliculous* 
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longed to the same period,* but we can merely allude to^iat, and 
pass on to means much more closely resembling those employed 
by animal magnelists of the present day, and which therefore tfiey 
claim with much more justice than those we have already enume- 
rated. Dr. Fludd, or, as he latinised his name, Robertus i Fluc- 
tibus,t liad by his writings divulged the fame of the sympathetic 
ointment in England, where it acquired considerable popularity. 
To obviate this, Master Foster, Parson of Hedgely, in Bucks,” 
wrote a work called Hoplocrisina-Spongus ; or, A Sponge to 
wipe away thb Weapon-Salve;” in which he proved the unguent 
to be magical and unlawful, and duly deduced its genealogy from 
the original inventor — the devil. 

Now the (livell gave it to Paracelsus, Paracelsus lo the einperour, 
the emperour to the courtier, the courtier to Baptista Porta, and Bap^ 
tista Porta to Dr. Fludd, a doctor of physicke yet living and practizing 
ill the famous city of London, who now stands toothe and nayle for it.” J 
Dr. a P^luctlbus could not of course stand patiently by and see 
his favourite remedy thus scurvily treated, so he produced a 
leply, called “ The Squeesing of Parson Foster's Sponge, wherein 
the Sponge-bearer’s immodest Carriage and Behaviour towards his 
Brethren is detected; the bitter F'lames of his Slanderous Reports 
are, by the sharp Vineger of Truth, corrected and quite extin- 
guished ; and lastly, the ver tuous validity of his Sponge, in 
wipeing away of the Weapon-Salve, is crushed out, and clean 
abolislied.” We chiefly allude to this dispute because it was the 
means of preparing people’s minds for a far greater exertion of 
supernatural power, which was f^lisplayed soon after in the “ inar- 
vailons cures performed by the slroaking of the hands of Mr. 
Valentine Creatrak’s.” Of these cuies we have a true and faith- 
ful account drawn up by the hands of Mr. Greatrakes hiinself;§ 

* An instance of his. mode of cure, relal«d SirKcneiiii liimself, is given in one of 
the notes to Sir Waller Scoil’s Lay of the LuU Minstrel, Sec Pottical IKot’/iS, voI. iv. 
)ic\i' edition, pp. 262— -26.5. • 

Perhaps the ** sympathetic alphabet ” was (he*mo&t singular application of the prin- 
ciple. From tlic arms of two persons a bit of llesli was dissected and mutually 
transplanted. It soon took root on the new arm, but still retained so close a relation 
with Its old possessor, that he was immediately sensible of any injury done to it. On 
( orresponding situations in these transplanted pieces we^e tattooed the letters of the 
alphabet ; and when a coniinunicntioii was to be made, it was only necessary that one 
ol (he persons should run a pin into any letter on his own arm, the pain of which was 
immediately felt in the same letter on the arm of the other. Tlie facilities thus aHbrded 
fhr dclVaiuiing the revenue have caused us to hesitate before making the fact public: 
however we arc willing to trust to tlie honour and discretionA}f our readers, 
t Medicina Caiholica. Frnneof., 1631. 

X Iloplocrisraa-Spongu'5. By William Foster, Master of Arts, and Parson of Hedgely. 
1.oiidon, 1631. pp. 34, 35. • 

J A Brief Account of Mr. Valentine Greatrak*s, and divers of the Strange Cures by 
him lately performed. Written by hinisejf, in a letter addressed to the Hbnour^ble 
Robert Boyle, Esq. London, 1666. 

VOL. XII. NO. XXIV. E E 
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and as fhey were chiefly performed with no other aid than tlie 
patient’s imagination, and as he produced almost all the results 
since attributed to animal magnetism, not even excepting that 
abstraction froi^i external impressions observable in somnam- 
bulism, we shall speak a little more particulurly of his exploits. 

He was a hypochondriacal Irishman, who, after some years of 
active service under Cromwell, having given himself up to indo- 
lence and gloomy meditations, begun to have visions, and was at 
last impressed with what he calls an impulse or strange pei- 
suasion,’^ that there was bestowed on him the gift V)f curing the 
kiiigsevA. He mentioned this to his wife, w]io told him he was 
a fool; but, not being content with this explanation, he detei- 
iltin,ed on a trial of his skill, wdiich accordingly he made a few 
^ays after “ on one William Maher, of Salterbridge, in the paiisli 
of Lissmore,” who had the kingsevil very giie\ously in his eyes, 
cheek and throat. On him Mr. Greatrakes laid hands and 
prayejd, and with such happy eflfect, that in three days the eyt* 
was almost quite whole, and the node, which was almost as big 
as a pullet’s egg, was suppurated, and the throat stiangeh 
amended, and, to be brief, (to God’s glory 1 speak it,) xmlhin a 
month discharged itself quite, and was perfectly healed ; and so 
continues, God be praised.”* 

This signal success w^as of course a great comfort and encou- 
ragement, and w^as follow'ed by a number of other impulses,” 
informing him in succession that he could euro ulcers, ague, 
fever, falling sickness, aches and lameness; and finally, that he 
could cast out the devil, wliich last exploit lie performed on a 
hysterical woman, hunting the foul spirit up and down her throat 
with great perseverance, until at length, with great violence of 
belching, (which did almost choak her, and force her eyes to start 
out of her head,) it went forth, and so the woman went awav 

well.”t 

t These supernatural cures attracted the notice of the clergy of 
the diocese, and Mr. Greanakes found himself cited to appear in 
the Dean’s ^ourt at Lisniore, where, after some debate, lie was 
prohibited from laying on his hands for the future — a clear pre- 
cedent for the celebrated ordonnance foi bidding any more won- 
ders to be wrought at the tomb of the Abb6 Paris. Mr. Great- 
rakes, l^ovvever, like the little monk mentioned by Voltain.*, had 
got such a trick of working miracles, that he could not long re- 
strain himself: biit'^ two days after, seeing tw^o epileptic patients, 
who fell down in a fit at his approach, he li^id his hands on them, 

'♦ Greatrakes* Account of Hirasclf, p. 23. t Ibid, p. 34. 
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and stroked and pursued their pains from place to flace till 
they went out of them.’^ 

His fame had now become so great that Lord Conway sent to 
beg he would come over to England to cure a grievous headach, 
which his amiable lady had suffered under for many years; nei- 
ther could any of the physicians heal her. Greatrakes accord- 
ingly came over, but totally failed in giving relief to Lady Con- 
way, whose hcadacii was in all probability attended with organic 
disease. He how'ever, during his stay at l^rd Conway’s mansion, 
laid hands ifpon several people in the neighbourhood, some of 
whom,” says an e3^e-\vitness,^ “ I obsevred to have received no' 
help by him at all; some I observed to have found a momentary 
bem^fit from bis touch ; and some as yet continue so well, that 1 < 
think 1 may say they are cured.” From this Greatrakes removed 
to Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, and he has published numerous certifi- 
cates of the beneficial effects of his system, which he continued 
lo practise. From these we select the following, as absolutely 
identical w'itb the powers claimed by later animal magnetists. 
He cured dead palsy (p. 43f), violent headach (4f)), rheumatism 
(.51), epilepsy (56), convulsions, aches and pains (58); in addition 
to which his treatment caused some to scream out (82), and pro- 
duced in others convulsions (56), in others insensibility to pain 
(52 — 73)! We may truly say, un sot trouve toujours un plus sot 
qui Tadmire.” This poor deluded fanatic, who fancied himself in 
direct communication with the Deity, by communicating that im- 
pression lo others was enabled to perform as great, and certainly 
as well-attested, wonders as, all the who have since 
studied magnetism as a science, or claimed for it distinct and sub- 
stantive powers. There is but one other observation as connected 
with his cures. We observe on the list four children, three of 
w'hom were healed, not by stroking, but by incision (pp. 60. 76. 
92); and the fourth is an obscure and not very intelligible case of 
a flux of rheum from the e>e, which, by the frequent application of 
Mr. Greatrakes’ hand and spittle “ bad been perfectly stayed for 
the space of three weeks last past; and her eye is at present very 
well, and it is hoped will so contimie” (p. 54.) Belief in his 
supernatural powers was in these instance^ less confirmed, and 
therefore less efficacious than lu his adult patients. We shall see 
iliat the same observation will hold good to the present day. 

We have now as it were got through the dark ages of animal 
magnetism, and seen its source mixed up wfth the i^maiiis of al- 
cliyiny, judicial astrology and fanatical credulity. The subse- 
quent pait of its history is better known, and may therefore be 

* Heniy Stubbo, yhysician. See bis Miraculous Conformist, p. 4, Oxford, JG'St', 

f Greatrakes' Account of Himself. ' • * 

E E 2 
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touched ^pii more lightly. Early in the eighteenth century the 

Convulsionnaires de St. Medard” assembled round the tomb of 
their favourite saint, the Jansenist priest Paris. The scenes that 
occurred were a strange mixture of the superstitious, the obscene, 
the absurd, the ludicrous and the revolting. Here was a group, 
with bended knees and streaming eyes, devoutly approaching the 
holy sepulchre, supplicating God and St. Paris to take pity on 
their infirmities and heal their sicknesses; there was another com- 
posed of hysterical women, partly in strong convulsions, shrieking 
like so many Pythian prophetesses, paitly yielding themselves up 
to the most unrestrained indecencies: on one side lay a delicate 
female, whose body was trampled over by half-a-dozen stout men; 
on the other, one equally delicate, whom a fellow of Herculean 
strength was beating with all his might with a heavy iron bar, 
while her pleasure seemed to increase with the violence of the 
blows, and she urged him to continue, exclaiming, Ah! que 
cela est bon! ah! que cela me fait du bien! Courage! mon 
fr^re; redoublez encore dcs forces si vous pouvez.* Carre de 
Montgeron >vas unable to satisfy one of these ladies with sixty 
blows given with all his might, though, using the same weapon 
and the same strength (for experiment), he succeeded in knocking 
a hole in a stone w’all at the twenty-fifth stroke. Sister Sonnet 
earned for herself the name of Salamander by lying on a red-hot 
brazier, and Morand, the surgeon, informs us that he saw three 
crucifixions. The idea of connecting such extravagances with 
any thing pretending to the rank of a science would never have 
occurred to us, had not M. Deleiize, in his Jlistoire Critique du 
Magmtisme Animal^ gravely claimed them as resulting from, and 
testifying to, the existence of a magnetic power. There are 
certain arguments,^’ M. Bertrand w'cll observes, which it is 
equally absurd to admit or seriously to refute;” this wc think one 
of them. 

Meantime magnetism continued to progress in Germany, but 
it was rather of that kind vhich investigates tlie effects of the 
loadstone on ffie human frame, than those of one animal body on 
another. Hell, a Jesuit, had rendered himself very celebrated by 
the number of his magnetic cures, and about the year 1774 com- 
municated his experiments and success to Mesmer, under whom 
the theory was to assume a new form, and the practice to become 
so extended as to attract universal attention, exercise the ingenuity 
and research«of physical inquirers, and obtain the honour of a 
special investigation from the French Royal Academy of Sciences 
and other learned bodies. , 


• Diet, ties Sc, M^dicales. Art. {^onvnisinnmiret par Monfegre. 
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Mesriier had commenced his career by publishing, in 1766, a 
dissertation on “ The Influence of the Planets on the Human 
Body/’ in which he maintnined, that as the sun and moon cause 
and direct on our globe the flux and reflux of the sea, so these 
exercise on all the component parts of organized bodies, and par- 
ticularly on the nervous system, a similar influence, producing in 
them two different states, which he termed intension and r&fnission^ 
and which seemed to him to account foi^the different periodical 
revolutions observable in several maladies, in different ages, sexes, 
&c. The ptoperty of the animal bo(ly, which rendered it suscep- 
tible bf this inrtuenve, he termed Animal Magnetism.’^ Hell's 
observation seemed to him to throw new light on his theory, and 
having caused the Jesuit to make him some magnets of a peculiar ^ 
form, he determined on a set of experiments which should give 
some certainty to his ideas. Expect a miracle, and it will be sure 
to happen. Mesmer had the good fortune to meet with a young 
lady called Ocsterline, suffering under a convulsive malady, the 
symptoms of which exactly coincided with his new theory. The 
attacks were periodical, and attended by a rush of blood to the 
head, causing severe pain, followed by delirium, vomiting and 
syncope. How far these attacks were connected with the state of 
the moon he docs not mention, but he soon succeeded in reducing 
them under his system of planetary influence, so that he was ena- 
bled to foretel the periods of accession and remission. Having 
thus discovered the cause of the disease, it struck him that bis 
discovery would be perfect and lead to a certain mode of cure, if 
he could ascertain “ lliat there existed between the bodies wdiich 
compose our globe, an action equally reciprocal and similar to 
that of the heavenly bodies, by means of which he could imitate 
artiflcially the periodical revolutions of the flux and reflux before 
mentioned. ^^1 course, as^he only w'anted this little matter to 
complete so great a theory, he could not fail to find it; and he 
soon announced that this material influence did exist, but in some 
way for which he does not clearly* account, his own body had 
come to be the principal depot in which it cenilred, and from 
which it could be communicated to all others. Thus, when M. In- 
<renhousz came with him to see MademoiseJle Ocsterline in a tit, 
he found that he might touch any part of her body without appear- 
ing to produce in her sensation: but when Mesmer, taking him 
by the hands, communicated to him animal magnetism, and then 
sent him back to make fresh trials, he found that n&w' the simple 
pointing of his finger was sufficient to cause convulsive motions.^ 


♦ Meiiioire sur la d^couverle du Magnetisms Animal, par M. Mesmer. G6neve> 


1779, pp. 6—8 


t Ib. p. 13. 


Ib. p. n. 
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Asr this one of the identical experiments with which M, Dii- 
potet lately tieated the French conimissioners, it seems to justify 
M. Virey’s sage reflection — ** A voir r^ternelle ignorance qui p^se 
sur la grande majority de notre espece, il semble que nous recom- 
mencions toujours I’antiquit^, et que nous repassions siir les 
inemes erreurs doiit le temps efface sans cesse les traces/’ 

Henceforth animal magnetism was distinctly and deffnitively 
separated from mineral magnetism ; and though Mesmer con- 
tinued for some time to use magnets in his experiments, it was 
not on account of their own hiherent power, but froift the quality 
which he^aitributed to them of being conductqrs of the newly-dis- 
covered influence: in 177ti he discontinued their use altogether. 
Finding his discoveries rather undervalued at Vienna, where they 
had been ridiculed by Stoerck and Ingeuhousz, whom in turn 
Mesmer denominated petty experiment-maker to the ladies of 
the court,” he set out on an experimental tour through Swabia 
and Switzerland, where he found a formidable rival in Father 
John Joseph Gassner, already celebrated for casting out devils, 
which he held to be the primary cause of most diseases. Mes- 
mer, however, showed much of that tact which has distinguished 
hie followers in similar difficulties, and in place of questioning 
the truth of Father Gassner’s cures, at once adopted them as 
facts, and declared them to be the evident results of the great 
power he had so lately discovered.* lie succeeded himself in 
healing an ophthalmia and a giitta serena, with due certificates of 
which achievements he returned to Vienna. Here he undertook 
to cure Mademoiselle Paradis of blindness and convulsions, and, 
after magnetising her for some time, declared her perfectly reco- 
vered. Barth, the oculist, went to see her, and declared her blind 
as ever,*!' and her family found on her return home that the con- 
vulsions continued as before! This was a sad mistake, but Mes- 
mer, wdiose great talent was unblushing effrontery, pronounced it 
a false report got up to injure his fame, and asserted that the girl 
was quite well, but that hfer family forced her to imitate con- 
vulsions and feign blindness.”;}; The cool impudence of this was 
a little too much, and Mesmer inconsequence found it convenient 

* People conscious of thclf own weaknesses, sometimes overlook tliose of Ihc-ir neigli- 
bourSi Mesmer and Lavater vouched for the iriitli of Gassner's miiacirs; Delcuzc 
believed in those of Paris j the patients of Mesmer testified ilte efficacy of the incanta- 
tions of Cagliostro ; Spurzheim speaks in favour of Mesmerism ; Hahiicnian declares 
that none but a madman cai^deiiy it; Mr. Gordon tells us that in 18213 ^u.iraiitees were 
exchanged between tlie kingdom of Greece and tlie knights of Malta : the principle is 
coiomon,— 'the bundle of slicks. 

■f Grimm, in his entertainiug “ Corrcspondance/’ mentions the subsequent arrival of 
this saiQe demoiselle Paradis at I^aris, ou elle etonna tout le monde par la reunion 
singuliere d*uii grand talent d’execuiion siir le clavecin, yomt a la cccite la plus abioLne.” 

t 9or la d^converfe, &c. p. 64. 
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to leave Vienna, and after some consideration determined that his 
next appearance should be at Paris. Here, as M. Vi re/ informs 
ns, he commenced modestly; he addressed himself to the savans^ 
and physicians, and explained to them his system, without how- 
ever making- any converts; he then sought for patients and pre- 
tended to have made some cures, but as he did not attract mach 
attention, he published his Memoir on the Discovery of Animat 
Magnetism/’ the same work from which wje have already quoted. 
In this he announces twenty-seven general propositions,* asserting 
not only the. existence ot a magnetiyc fluid as before described, 
but ot an anti-magnetic, which was so powerful in the j;)odies of 
some persons that 'their very presence was suflicient to prevent 
the operation of the magnetic power even in others. The utility 
of this new power is quite obvious, as it aftbrfled him a ready 
means of accounting for the failure of any of his experiments. 
He now addressed himself to M. Ic Roi, President of the Aca- 
demic des Sciences, and various negociations were set on foot 
lor a public inquiry into bis system, which Mesmer always ma- 
naged to break ofl’ when they were coming to any thing decisive. 
It was not, however, until JDesloii, a French physician of some 
eminence, had announced himself a convert and Joined Mesmer, 
in the practice of magnetism, that it acquired much renown. 
Their method of operating was as follows. 

In the centre of the room was placed a vessel of an •ova! or cir- 
cular shape, about four feet in diameter and one deep. In this 
were laid a number of bottles, disposed in radii, with their necks 
directed outwards, well corked aiid filled with magnetised water. 
Watc r was then poured into the vessel so as to cover the bottles, 
and occasionally pounded glass or filings of iron were added to 
the water. This vessel was termed the baqiiet. From its cover, 
which was pierced with many holes, issued long, thin, moveable 
jofl.s of iron, which could be applied by the patients to the affected 
pait. Besides, to the ring of the cover was attached a cord 
which, when the patients were seated in a circle, was carried 
round them all so as to form a chain of connection; a second 
chain, was formed by the union of their hands, ancT it was recom- 
mended that they should sit so close as that those adjoining 
should touch by their knees and feet, whic?h was supposed won- 
derfully to facilitate the passage of the magnetic fluid.'f' In ad- 
dition to this the magnetists went round, placed themselves en 

— f • 

* Mem. 3iir la (ffcouveilc, &c. pp.T l — 83. Colqulioim’s Introduciion, pp. 63 — 67. 

t J)ici. des Sciences M6dicales. An. Magn6tisnie Animal, par Virej. This article 
contains almost every tliinu that could be said on ^lic subject up totiie period at which 
It was written (1818). It presents all the arguments adduced in favour of the new 
doctrine, slated with impartiality and fetilted with reason.* It bus been mudii cturiHed 
at, but never answered. 
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rapport with the putients^ embraced them between their kneeb, 
and gently rubbed them down along the course of llie nerves, 
using gentle pressure over diflerent regions of the chest and ab- 
domen. The effect of such treatment on delicate wonien might 
have been foretold, but it was not left to work alone. 

The house which Mesnier inhabited was delightfully situated ; 
his rooms spacious and sumptuously furnished ; stained glass and 
coloured blinds shed a dim, religious light ; mirrors gleamed at 
intervals along the walls; a mysterious silence was preserved, deli- 
cate perfumes floated in tlie^ air, and occasionally the melodious 
sounds of the harmonica or the voice came to lend their aid to his 
magnetic powers. His salons became the daily resort of all that 
was brilliant and spirit nel in the Parisian fashiomjbic world. 
Ladies of rank v( honi indolence, voluptuous indulgence, or satiety 
of pleasures, had filled with vapours or nervous aft'eclions ; men of 
luxurious habits, enervated by enjoyment, who had drained sensu- 
ality of all that it could offer, and gained in leturn a shattered con- 
stitution and prematuie old age, came in ciowds to seek after the 
delightful emotions and novel sensations which lliis mighty magi- 
cian was said to dispense. They approached with imaginations 
heated by curiosity and desire; they believed because they were 
ignorant, and this belief was all that w as required for the action of 
the magnetic charm. The women, alw ays the most ardent in enthu- 
siasm, first experienced yavvuings, stietchings, then slight nervous 
spasms, and finally, crises of excitation, according as the assistant 
niagnetisers (jeunes homrnes beaux el robustes comme des Her- 
cules) multiplied and prolonged the soft passes or altouchemens 
by which the magnetic influence was supposed to be communi- 
cated. The emotions once bej^uii were soon transmitted to the 

• ® • 

rest, as we knowr one hysteiical female if affected will induce an 
attack in all others similarly predisposed in the same apartment. 
In the midst of this strange scene, entered Mesmer, clothed in a 
long flowing robe of lilac-coloured silk, ricldy embroidered widi 
golden flowers, and holding ip his hand a long white wand. Ad- 
vancing with an air of authority and magic gravity, he seemed to 
govern the lile and movements of the individuals in crises. 
Women panting were threatened with suftbeation — they must be 
unlaced ; others tore* the walls, or rolled themselves on the 
ground, with strong spasms in the throat, and occasionally utter- 
ing loud shrieks, — the violence of the crises must be motlcrated. 
He approaclied^ tracked over their bodies certain lines with his 
wand ; they became instantly calm, acknowledged Ivs power, and 
felt streams of cold or burning vapours through their entire 
frames according to the directions in which he waved his hand."^' 

• Ib. JS. 478. Rapport 6es Coraiuissnires Iharg^s par le Roi dc rcxamcMi du Mag- 
Animal. Paris 1784, pp. 3 — 6. 
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Mesiner uow was in a fair way ; he liacl obtained notoriety, he 
, was the subject of general conversation ; money, which he eagerly 
coveted, was flowing in on him, and he was even offered a hand- 
some pension and the order of St. Michel, if he had made any 
real discovery in medicine, and would communicate it to physi- 
cians nominated by the king. This scrutiny was exactly what 
Mesmer most dreaded; accordingly, in place of accepting the 
offer, he suddenly affected wonderful magnj|nimity,-r-spoke of his 
disregard of money compared with his love of science, his philan- 
thropy, and his anxiety to have his great discovery acknowledged 
and patronized by government ; then, breaking off the negocia- 
tion, set out abruptly for Spa, where he hi^d the mortification to 
hear that Deslon had succeeded to his business, and all his 
einolumcnts at Paris. To console him for this misfortune, Ber- 
gasse, one of his patients, proposed opening a subscription for 
100 sliares at 100 louis each, the profits of wdiich should be 
offered to him on condition that he would disclose his secret to 
ilie subscribers, who were to have it in their pow'cr to make what 
use they pleased of it. Mesmer readily embraced the proposal 
and returned to Paris, where the subscription was soon filled ; 
and, the generosity of the subscribers exceeding their promises, 
he received no less a sum than ,^540,000 livres.* Among his 
pupils were La Payette, d’Epremeiiil and M. Bergasse, to whom 
he was indebted for the whole plan. * 

Numerous writings now^ appeared on each side. M. Couit 
de Gebelin, author of the Monde Priinitif,’^ professed him- 
self cured by magnetism, became one of its most enthusiastic 
supporters, but unfortunately dying soon after, revealed to a 
post-mortem examination that his kidneys were in a complete 
state of disorganization of long standing, and that therefore the 
magnetic cure had no existence but in his imagination. The 
papers noticed the event in these terms : M. Court de Ge- 

belin, auteur du Monde Primitif, vieiit de mourir, gueri par Jc 
iiiagnetismc aniinal.’^'f' About the same time also, Berthollet, the 
celebrated chemist, who had gone so far as to bejroine one of 
Mesmer’s pupils, announced in a pithy little advertisement that 
the whole was a piece of quackery, and it is said even w'ent so far 
as to threaten his master with a caning for having imposed on 
him. But it was at length determined that a serious examination 
should take place, the king directed the attention of the Academic 
des Sciences to the subject, and a commit|be of investigation 


* JViograpliio Diiiverscllc, tom. xwiii. p. 413. Art. Me!»mcr 
t Uu Magueti&me iftiimal cn France, [lavBcrtrand. Parity 1326. 
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was appointed,* of which BaiUy, Franklin, Liavoisier^ and others, 
were members. Mesiner at once perceived his danger^ refused 
all communication w'itli the commissioners, and absented himself 
from the inquiry. His presence, however, was not required. 
M. Deslofr, who bad long assisted in his practice, known his 
theory, and produced the same effects, was either more sincere or 
more sHly than his master. He laid open to the commissioners 
all the proceedings, displayed all his varieties of convulsions, crises 
and cures, and enabled them to convince themselves and every 
rational person that Mesnler was a bold charlatan, •and Deslon a 
clever dupe.^f* Tlieir report, which presents one of the most 
beautiful examples of judicious experiment *and clear logical de- 
duction, has been so otteii> reprinted, and so generally quoted, that 
it is unnecessary for us to do more than repeal its conclusions. 

It shows that there is no proof of the existence of an iiniversai 
Huid or magnetic power except from its effects on huinan bodies : 
that those effects can be produced without passes or other mag- 
netic manipulations ; that those manipulations, alone, are insuffi- 
cient to produce tlie effects, if employed without the patient's 
knowledge ; that therefore imagination will, and animal mag- 
netism will not, account for the results produced. 

The commissioners also notice the effect of the uttonchemeus 
in sensitive patients, and of imitation in inducing many crises to 
follow the appearance of tlie first. Their concluding observation 
is grave and judicious. “ JLe niagnetisme n’aura pas 4te toul-a- 
fait inutile A la philosopliie qui la condamne ; e’est un fait de plus 
c\ consigner dans riiisloirc des errciiis de I’csprit hiimain, et line 
grande experience sur le pouvoir do I’imaginalion/’^ 

We have now done wdth Mesmer ; this report annihilated him. 
He retired to his own country to enjoy his ill-gotten booty, and 
his system look shelter at Busancy with M. de Puysegur. 

By him somnambuiisin was discovered and added to the system. 

^M. Petetin, of Lyons, found that cataleptic patients, wdiom he 
considered as in a state of^iiatural somnambulism, could read a 
book, or tasfe bon-boiis, if laid on their epigastrium. Of this 
fact, which he called the transport of the senses, he has made a 
present to the science. The faculty of inspecting the state of 
one’s ov\m inside, or of doing the same favour to another, together 
with that of foretelling future events, and describing tlic termina- 


^ Another committee Las appointed at the same time by Ihe Roj^al Society of 
Medicine; as their report agreed willi that of the committee appointed by tlie Aca- 
d^mie, it is unnecessary we slioiild further allude to it. 

t It is a reflexion of Cnbdiiis,'" qu’ii est des erreurs doiit les hommes d’esprit s»ont 
seuls susceptiblcs.’' 

$ MtSraoires de I’Acadlraie des Sciencesf&c. 1784, p. lo. * 
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tioti of the disease^ must, we believe, rank amongst M. de J?uys6- 
gur's discoveries. 

But the Revolution came, and men had no time to regard these 
puerile absurdities. Animal magnetism returned to its native 
soil, Germany, where it has since continued to thrive.* Some 
few exhibitions of the kind also occurred in ^England. De 
Loutherbourg, the painter, fancied himself commissioned to cure 
diseases, which he did by the touch, mucii after the manner of 
Greatrakes. An account of his miracles was published in 1789, 
under this title,*“ A List of new Cures performed by Mr. and Mrs. 
de Loutherbourg, of ^Hammersmith Terrace, without medicine. 
By a Lover of the Lamb of God. Dedicated to his Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury.’’ This lover of the lamb of God” 
was, we understand, an ill-favoured woman called Mary Pratt ; — 
those who are anxious about her work will find it in the British 
Museum. 

Perkins’s metallic tractors made their appearance here about 
the year 1798»t They belong rather to mineral than animal 
magnetism. However, they received their coup-cle-grace from 
Dr. IIaygartli,who made himself some very neat wooden tractors, 
which, being painted to resemble the metallic, performed exactly 
the same cures, of which he published a full account in his work 
called Of the Imagination, as a Cause and Cure of Disorders, ex- 
emplified by fictitious Tractors,” Bath, 1800. Since that lime, 
hliigland has been free from any attempt to revive the subject up 
!o the recent publication and translation of the French report. 
Ill France it maintained a dubious sort of existence under the 
auspices of M. de Puysegur, who,, being of a charitable disposi- 
tion, and feeding as well as magnetising his patients, was always 
sure to have them in sufficient numbers. To operate on each 
individual would have been rather tedious and troublesome, so he 
ordered these matters belter by magnetising an old elm-tree in 
the market-place, from the branches of which he hung a number 


^ Our liuiitb prevent us from noticing more tully the progress of tlie science in 
Germany. Compelled to choose, wc have preferred following the French school, ;is 
their experiments have been more recent, «ml the results are authenticated by the report 
of a committee expressly appointed to observe them. If ihese results fail in establishing 
frxets or theories, it can neither be attributed to want of lime, the committee having 
continued their investigations for nearly six years, nor to want of skill in the operatoi>, 
who included the first maguetists in Parisv 

'I- An account of their effects was published in 1799, confining ** Experiments 
of surgeons Ilerholdt and Rafn, of the Royal Academy ot .Sciences, Copenhagen,"' 
together with •* Reports ot 150 Additional Cases in England, by Benjamin Douglas 
Perkins of Leicester Square.” The object of this ^j'ork may be readily understood 
from the following litile note, p. o2:~ 

“ In obstinate cases^the tractors should be employed at least three times a d^, but 
tins cannot be accomplished in an hospital tftless it possesses many sets of the tractors.” 
Perkins had a patent for the tractors, and sold them at five guineas the pair. 
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of ropes to serve as conductors of tlie fluid. A gentleinaii who 
went aown from Paris to witness this exhibition, found more than 
a hundred and fifty people assembled round the tree in difl’erent 
states of excitement ; none of them, however, ventured to fall 
into a crisis, until one had gone up to the chateau to ask leave, 
and came back with a fresh charge of the fluid, which soon pro- 
duced a general commotion. The population of the neighbour- 
hood was found to bf^ more improved by these assemblages than 
the health or morality of its inhabitants.’^' 

The proceedings of magnetism had been much simplified ; ba- 
quets and wands and strong pressure on diflerent parts had been 
relinquished, and with those died away, in a great measure, the 
violent crises and strong convulsive attacks whicli were conse- 
quent on their use. A mode of operating more dreamy — more 
purely addressed to the imagination — had been adopted, and with 
the change in mode came a change in results — somnambulism was 
developed. As if to prove beyond doubt its direct dependance 
on the imagination, the Abbe Faria found a still simpler method 
of producing it. He placed the patient on a sofa, begging him 
to close his eyes and collect himself, then, all at once, he pro- 
nounced, in a strong commanding voice, the word Dormez:” the 
effect was generally a slight convulsion through the body of the 
patient, heat, transpiration, and even sometimes somnambulism. 
If the fiis't attempt did not succeed, he submitted the patient to a 
second, a third, and even a fourth ; after which he declared hinr 
incapable of being acted on.f 

l^ittle more remains to be told of its history. In ISKJ M. De- 
Icuze published his Histoirc critique du Magnetisme Animal, 
which, affecting a grave, philosophic tone, dei)rived the matter of 
the only merit it ever had — that of being amusing. Some pe- 
riodicals devoted to the subject appeared, but their existence was 
almost ephemeral. There were in succession the Annales du 
]\fagnatisme Animal, the Bibliothiquc du Magnatisme Animal, 
and last of all LAlermcs, .Journal du Alagatisrnc Animal, edited 
by two ladm (Mme. Levi and Mine. Fouchard), which finally 
expired with the year 1829. 

M. Dupotet, in JS26, published his Experiences sur le Mag. 
An.; in the same ) ear appeared M. Bertrand’s work, with this 
singular annunciation, Je crois aux phenom^nes du somnam- 
bulisme, et j’ecris ce livre pour prouver que le magnetisme est une 
pure chimcjij.” M. Rostan wrote an article in its favoiii in the 
Nouveau Dktionnaire de Mcdecine, chiefly remarkable for the 
strength and the generality of its assertions. M. Georget in- 

• “*Lt'ttre a Tlntendunt do Soissoiis/' j^ublislied by M. Moi:tegre in liis “ llccueil 
des pieces importantcb,” pp. 28—32. Paris, 1812. 
f Bertrand, Du Magnet. An. p. 247. 
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serted a chapter on the subject in his Physiologie du Systeme 
Nerveitx, evincing an equal dislike to detail- This young writer 
was possessed of a most brilliant imagination, but died before he 
attained any maturity of judgment. He was first a materialist, 
then a magnetist; he wrote a IVaite de la Folie^ which was much 
praised ; yet perhaps the nature of the subject, compared with 
the author’s career, may suggest to some of our readers Boron’s 
unlucky lines — ^ 

That all who view the idiot in his glory, 

Conceive the bard the hero fnii the story.’' 

The last act of the magnetic drama was the obtaining from the 
Academie Royale de Mtdecine a committee to inquire into new 
proofs, which it was asserted could be advanced. ^ The nomina- 
tion of the committee took place February 28, 182G, and its re- 
port was read June 21, 1831. 

The members who originally composed it were MM. Boiirdois, 
Double, Itard, Gueneau de Mussy, Guersent, Fouqujer, Tvaeuuec, 
Leroux, Magendie, Marc, and Thillaye. Of these MM. Ma- 
gendic and Double declined acting; Laennec resigned from ill 
health, and was succeeded by M, Husson, to whom we are in- 
debted for drawing up the present Report.* 

The proceedings of this committee, involving an experimental 
inquiry into the new proofs of animal magnetism, will more pro- 
perly come under our second head, to which we now proceed. 

II. Examination of proofs. 

At our first step in this part of our subject, we are met by the 
fact, that a great number of persons, witnesses of magnetic expe- 
riments, have declared iheir belief in the existence of a magnetic 
pow’cr. We naturally inquire, then, by what means this belief 
has been arrived at, and how vve may attain the same conviction? 
The answ^cr shall be from the pen of M. Deleuze, the Nestor 
of Animal Magnetism,” as we find him denominated in th^ 
U emits. • 

The only real and solid conviction is that which results from our 
own experience. The w'ay, then, to be convinced of the existence of 
Animal Magnetism is to magnetise! f 

“ The exercise of magnetism requires, 

An active desire to do good. 

A firm belief in its power, 

Mr. Col(]ulioun, in tlie tide-page of, and tbruugliont liisH-aiislaiion^of Report, 
lias iTiudo a serious mistake in styling it that ot ** the Cuiiimittcc of the Nedical Section 
of tlie French Royal Academy of Sciences.” The “ ^cademic Royale do Mtdecine 
is quite unconnected with the Acud6mie des Sciences it may be considered tlic 
successor of the old Joci^te Royale de M^deeine the new designation only^dates 
from 1820. • * 

t Hist. Crit. du Mag. An*, vol. i. p. 5.3. 
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An entire ^j^fidei^ce in employing it. 

Tlie desire depends op yourself. The belief you have not yet, ^ mais 
vous pouvez mettre votre arae dans VHat oH elk serait si vom croyiezJ It 
is sufficient to repel .all doubts, desire success, and act with simplicity 
and attention.* 

“ Forget for a time all your knowledge of physics and metaphysics ; 
remove from your mind all objections that mayoccur.f 

Imagine that it is in your power to take the malady in your hand 
and throw it to one sid#.;[; 

'' Allow your patients at the same time to use proper remedies. § 

Never magnetise before* inquisitive persons.”|| • 

Biit*\ve were near omitting the best of alj. — 

“ Do not reason for six weeks after you hare commenced the study. 

Really M. Deleuze is very modest: he only asks a man to resign 
liis reason, imagine an absurdity, forget his knowledge, com- 
mence with credulity, and then promises him that he shall end 
with belief. 

M. Deleuze may be the '' Nestor of Animal Magnetism,” but 
he is undoubtedly the Thersites of common sense. And is it not 
an almost irresistible argument, ii priori ^ against the whole .sys- 
tem, that such preliminaries to its reception are declared neces- 
sary by one universally cried up as itssagest and most philosophic' 
defender? 

Perhaps there are some men wd)o consider that the sacrifice of 
their reason would be repaid by a belief in Animal Magnetism : 
certainly there are others who will think with us, that “ le jeu ne 
vaut pas la chanclelle.” For the former a royal road to faith lies 
open by following M. Delcuze’s directions; for the latter, w'c* 
proceed to inquire whether any hopes remain in the new experi- 
ments made to force conviction upon every mind. 

And, let it be remarked, these experiments have been made 
under the most favourable circumstances. 

The committee were patient, attentive, and so far from being 
prejudiced against the system, that we shall show them to have 
admitted some of its conclusions on most inadequate proofs. 

Their sitfings lasted upw'ards of five years, during which time it 
was publicly known that experiments were being made, and at- 
tention was paid by the committee to every proposal coming from 
the magnetists,even when involving the most ridiculous absurdities, 
as ill the case of tiui w'oman under the care of M. Chapelaiu, 
mentioned at page 141 of the Report.** 


• Hbt. Crit. du Map. An., vol. i. p, 58. f Ib. p. 59. t lb. p. r>9. 

$ Ib. p. 60. II Ib. p. 60. f Ib. p. 57. 

As Ihe Acad6niie declined publisbinp M. Huron's " Rapjport,” of which only a 
ft-w copies for the use tlie members wire struck off, we make our references to 
Mr. Colquhoun’s translation, which alone can be accessible to our readers. 
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The magnetic operations were conducted by-MM. Foissac, 
Dupotet, Chapelaiti, and others, whose skill no one will tliink of 
disputing. 

All effects, therefore, claimed for Animal Magnetism by its 
partisans, beyond those which they attempted to demonstrate on 
this occasion, we leave as unworthy of notice. If they exclaim 
against this, our reply is — why have you not shown them ? 

The committee was appointed at the instance of M. Foissac, 
a young physician and magnetist, who, tired of obscurity, had de- 
termined to attract attention to his prefTeedings. In order to this, 
he wrote to the Academic, reminding them that, since tint formal 
condemnation of his art by the Report of 1784, a new fact had 
been discovered, somnambulism, of the extraordinary nature of 
which he declared himself able to afford tlieni 'proof through 
means of a female patient, then under his care. His account of 
what she, in common with other somnambulists, could do, is so 
extraordinary, that we copy the part of his letter referring to this, 
which, strange to say, is neither given in the Report nor in 
Mr. Colquhoun^s introductory matter. 

“ Somnambulists/' he asserts, by laying the hand successively on the 
head, the chest, and the abdomen of a stranger, immediately discover bis 
inahidies, with the pains and different alterations thereby occasioned ; they 
indicate besides whether the cure is possible, easy or difficult, nearer re- 
mote, and what means should be employed to attain this result by the 
readiest and surest way. In this examination they never depart from 
the avowed principles of sound medicine. I go farther, leurs inspirations 
tknneMt tin genie qui animait Hippccrate ! 

He then invites the Academie to go into any hospital and 
choose persons affected with apy disease, acute or chronic, simple 
or complex, and otters to guarantee that in all cases his somnam- 
bulists would discover the disease with certainty, and treat it with 
propriety. “ Lcs soinnambiiles, fen reponds^ feront briller leur 
sagacit6 en raison des difficiiltes.” 

That the Academie should have taken any notice of such glar- 
ing absurdities is to us the source of much wonder; ^we should as 
soon have expected our College of Phyj^jcians to attend to the 
vapourings of St. John Long, or the paid-for ccitificates of some 
man with a cholera specific. The Academie, liovvever, did appoint 
a committee to inquire into M. Foissac's assertions; before this 
( ommittee- M. Foissac produced his somnambulist; and by this 
committee we find it rcpoited that the sdrnnsmbulist^failed in ex- 
hibiting any one of the phenomena which M. Foissac had pledged 
himself to produce !* We do not wish to impute bad faith to M. 


* RepoA, p. 111. 
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Foissac;, but shall admit the more courteous explanation that his 
judgment^ if ever he had any, was completely overpowered by his 
enthusiasm and imagination : this, however, is a sufficient evidence 
with what caution we should receive even the most positive as- 
sertions of magnetic experiment-makers, unless supported by the 
testimony of impartial witnesses- 

And here is the first proof that the committee were prejudiced 
rather in favour of, th^n against, magnetism. In place of calling 
on M. Foissac to fulfil his promise, or at once closing the session 
and reporting that he had'miled in performing what he had under- 
taken, tliey set about framing excuses for his failure, saying that 

thei/ were inexperienced, distrustful, and perhaps impatient/’ 
What! we knew indeed that the magnetist should be experiencetl, 
and, according to M. Deleuze, credulous; but are those qualifica- 
tions also necessary in a witness or observer? We must hence- 
forth be careful what we receive from men who supposed that a 
miracle was not w'rought, ‘‘ because of their unbelief.” 

The committee next commenced hunting after proofs in hos- 
pitals, in the houses of the patients of magnetisers, in the houses 
of the magnetisers thcmsehjes. Thus, “ M. de Geslin wrote to 
inform the committee that he had at his disposal a somnambu- 
list, Mile. Couturier, residing in the same house with himself,” 
(p. 139); M. Chapelain informed the committee that a woman 
of twenty-four years of age residing in his house,” &c. (p. 141); 

M. Dupotet presented to the committee M. Petit, an old 
patient,” (p. 144); he also produced Mile. Sanson, whom he had 
magnetised six years before, (p. 147). The evident facility of 
collusion thus aft’orded could not escape even the obtuse percep- 
tions of the committee, and they hasten to assure us that they had 
taken measures to guard against all connivance, unless it can be 
supposed that a man of honesty and integrity, as we have always 
found M. Foissac, could cuter into a conspiracy with another, 
devoid of education and knowledge, to deceive us.^' We con- 
fess that we could never entertain an idea so injurious to the one 
or the others and we must render the same justice to MM. Du- 
potet and Chapelain, whom we have repeatedly had occasion 
to speak in this Report. ”+ 

Was there ever a sentence so truly absurd? They guarded 
themselves against all collusion “ unless” that which might take 
place between the magnetiser and his patient, the onlj/ collusion 
ill short whk:h couif.l occur; here they trusted themselves to the 


• liapporl, p. 58. Wc do not quote Mr. Colqulioun’s translation liere, because we 
do not^think • ** a inoins q^Lie” well rendered bjr “ even if.’’ » 

V Report, p. 176. 
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honour and failii of the magnetiserj of whom ** th^ could enter- 
tain no unworthy suspicions.” But to sbpw that they liad not 
only suspicions, but certainty^ they state as their twelfth conclu- 
sion, That somnambulism itself may be feigned and furnish to 
quackery the means of deception,”* and in support of this conclu- 
sion, they -refer to three cases, which we find classed together, 
pp. 137 — 141, one operated on by M. de Geslin, one by M. 
Dupotei and one by M. Chapelain, betweei^ which gentlemen and 
their patients we therefore suppose the “ quackery” and “ decep- 
tion” may be fairly divided. From suck a committee what was not 
to be expected ! They had truly a robuste foi,” as M. Dubois 
happily terms it, and* their reasoning was as clumsy as jtheir cre- 
dulity was gross. The first instance we have of this is in tiieir 
classification of cases, made, as they inform us, “ according to the 
more or less conspicuous degree of the magnetic action recognised 
in each.” 

Only look at the classes said to be formed on this principle. 

I. Magnetivsm lias no effect upon persons in a state of sovnd health, 
nor upon some diseasetl persons. 

II. In others, its effects are slight. 

III. These effects are sometimes produced by ennui^ by monotony, 
by the imagination. 

IV. We have seen them developed independently of these last causes, 

most probably as the effect of magnetism alone.*’t , 

Now, with respect to the first class, we beg to ask, whether 
‘‘ iiiagiielic action” is more or less conspicuous” where “ mag- 
netism produces no effects?” 

With respect to the second, is it not assorted, (Conclus. 7- p* 
lf)3,) that what arc here termed,*^ slight magnetic effects,” cannot 
be attributed to magnetism alone, but may be explained without 
the iuUirvcnlion of a particular agenV^'^ 

The third speaks of inagnelic effects produced by ennui, mono- 
tony or imagination! This sets all our ideas of causation at de- 
fiance. The fourth class includes magnetic effects produced by a 
magnetic power, and as this is at least intelligible aiict involves the 
existence of such a lliiug as a magnetic power~the very point at 
which we want to arrive — our future notice must be confined to 
this class. 

The two first cases in' which, as the committee declare, it 
would have been difficult not to admit magnetism as the cause of 
the phenomena,” are the following: — 

A cliilcl of twenty-eight months, subject, like its father, of whom 
w;e shall have occasion to speak in the sequel^ to attacks of epilepsy, waa 


^ Report,^. 194. 
VOL. XTT. NO. XXIV. 
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in house of M. Bourciois, by M. Foissac, upon the 6tb 
of October^ 1 827« Almost inimeciiately after the commencenicnt of tbc 
treatment, the child nibbed its eyes, bent its head to one side^ supported 
it upon one of the cushions of the sofa where we had placed it, yawned, 
appeared agitated, scratched its head and its ears, seemed to contend 
against the approach of sleep, and soon rose, if we may be allowed the 
expression, grumbling. We magnetised it again; but as there appeared, 
this time, no symptotn of drowsiness, wc terminated the experiment. 

There occurred to «s a similar case of a deaf and dumb lad, eighteen 
years of age, who had long been subject to very frequent attacks of 
epilepsy, and upon whom M . ttard wished to try the effecte of magnetism. 
This yottng man was magnetised fifteen times by M. Foissac. We need 
scarcely say here that the epileptic attacks were ehtireJy suspended during 
the sittings, and that they did not return until eight montlis afterwards; 
a circumstance Auprecedented in the history of his disease; but we sliall 
observe that the appreciable phenomena exhibited by this young man 
during the treatment were a heaviness of the eyelids, a general numbnes^^, 
a desire to sleep, and sometimes vertigo^ — pp. 130, 131. 

On th^ae cases the committee reason thus — 

These cases appeared to your committee to be altogether worthy of 
remark. The two individuals who formed the subject of them, — the 
one a child of twenty-eight months, the other a deaf and dumb lad, — 
were ignorant of what w'as done to them. The one, indeed, was not in 
a state capable of knowing it: and the other never had the slightci?t idea 
of magnet^ism. Both, however, were sensible of its influence ; and most 
certainly it is impossible, in either case, to attribute this sensibility to the 
imagination.*’ — p. 132. 

Now that a child of twenty-eight months old had not much 
imagination we admit; but that he experienced imy effects which 
evinced a magnetic power wc distinctly deny, and wonder that 
any man in his senses can be found to assert. A poor little child 
is brought in, laid on the cushion of a sofa, surrounded by grave- 
looking men in black, one of whom waves his hands in a myste- 
rious way before its face; and what does the poor little diild ? 
It rubs its eyes, yawns, scratches its head and ears, grumbles and 
runs away.* And this is magnetism! No — we showed beforj' 
that Greatrakes failed in curing children by Iiis toncli, the Ilepoit 
of ^784 noticed thy same fact respecting M. JJeslon's inunipidu- 
tions, and M. Foissac seems not to have been slow in appreciating 
this truth and discovering that children would do but little credit 
to his magnetic powers, as this is the only one wc find operated 
on during the whq(?fe session of the committee, 

But the assertion that it is impossible to attribute any of the 
to imagination iq the lad, because he was deaf and <lnmb,” 
is to us a most startling absurdity. Is it meant to be asserted 
that^becaiise he w&s deaf and di*mb, therefore lib could not see M. 
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Foissac’s manipulations; or that seeing them he hftd no knagina* 
tion on which they could act? We really do not know which of 
the assertions would be most ridiculous, particularly when We 
remember that M, Itard, one of the committee, was physician to 
a deaf and dumb institution, where he could not fail to have hourly 
proofs that the “ poetic sense” was by no means wanting in them. 
We have ourselves the pleasure of being acquainted with an 
engraver who, though deaf and dumb, has never been accused of 
any lack of imagination, and we doubt not that several of our 
readers in visiting Windsor Castle hav^ had pointed out to them 
a picture painted by p. deaf-and-dumb artist. * 

The observation lae need scarcely say here that the epileptic 
fils were entirely suspended during the sittings, aijd that they did 
not return until eight months afterwards,” is to us equally unin- 
telligible. The obvious insinuation is that such was an uniform 
result of magnetic power. To refute this we merely refer to their 
own report of the case of Pierre Cazot. 

So much for the cases that w'ere to prove the existence of a 
magnetic power. Now for those that are to present us with ‘‘ the 
first appearance of somnambulism, and tl»e first traces of the ex- 
pression of a commencement of intelligence.”* 

They are five in number and fortunately will bear abbreviation. 
Mile, belaplanc was magnetised by M. Foissac, and fell asleep 
at the end of eight minutes, At the second sitting she^answered 
by aftirmalive and negative motions of the head. At the third she 
gave us to imderstaiid tliat in two days she would speak and point 
out the nature and seat of her complaint. She was magnetised 
four times after, and jtever once spoke.f 

Baptiste Cliamet was magneli'sed by M . Dupotet, and fell asleep 
at the end of eight minntes. As he seemed to s after pain, he was 
asked what ailed him, when he pointed \^ilh his hand to his breast. 
He was again asked what part that was, and replied his liver.'^ 
Mile. Miirtineaii magnetised by M. Dupotet. In her sleep sWe 
said she did not see tlie persons preseilt, but that she heard them. 
No one was speaking at the time. She said she w'OuM not recover 
until she was purged with manna and English pills; — she got no 
iTiannu but had sojue pills of crumb of bread, ^which operated very 
well. She said she should awake after five or ten minutes sleep; 
and did not awake for sixteen or seventeen. She announced that 
on a certain clay slio would give us a detailed account of the na- 
ture of her complaint; and when ,the day llrrived %be told us 
nothing. ^ In shorty she was at ^anJt every^ time,% 

Mile. Couturier, patient of*M. de Cieslin, was by him aii- 

• Report, p, 137. * t P- 136. • t lb. p. 1^. S Ib. p. 139." 
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nounceii to be able to read his thoughts or execute his mental 
orders. ‘ To ascertain this, the committee went to M. Geslin’s 
house, where Mile. Couturier w* ** as set to sleep. One of the com- 
mittee then wrote on a slip of paper the words, Go and sit 
down upon the stool in front of the piano,’’ and gave the paper to 
M. de Geslin. He, having conceived this mentally, toid the 
somnambulist to do that which he required of her. She rose 
from her place, and gtoiiig up to the clock, said it was twenty mi- 
nutes past ninel She made nine other mistakes, and as the Report 
says, to sum up all, did TPyot fulfil any of the pronfises which had 
been ntade to us 

The fifth case is inimitably ludicrous,‘f* but unfortunately con- 
tains some derails which must exclude it from our pages. M . 
Dubois, however, has not been under such restraint, and will cer- 
tainly exercise the risible faculties of his readers. Suffice it to 
say, that as in the other four cases a foolish woman made a foolisli 
prophecy, w'hich of course was never fulfilled. 

And these five cases, the committee tell us, showed the first 
traces of the expression of a commencement of intelligence ! 

With some little inconsistency they next say that in these in- 
stances somnambulism was feigned, and proceed to inquire w'he- 
ther any sure test existed by which they could ascertain when the 
patient was really somnambulic. JVl. ]>upotet, to whom they 
applied in this difficulty, answered that there was. lie under- 
took, and W’e have his promise to this efl’ect under his own hand, 
to produce at pleasure, and out of sight of those individuals whom 
he had placed in a state of soinnainhulism, convulsive motions in 
any part of their bodies by merely directing his finger towards that 
part. These convulsions he looked on as an unequivocal sign of 
the existence of somnambulisiii.”,}: 

If this be so, somnambulism w'us not reserved for Pnysegur (o 
discover, as this was identically the very first experiment shown by 
Mesmer to Ingenhoiisz on Mile. Oesterline. Det ns se(‘- how far 
M. Dupotet redeemed Xns^written promise, for we aic beginning 
to learn the* value of these things from a magnetist. 

Your cominittee took advantage of the presence of Baptiste Chamet, 
already mentioned (pige J3(»), to make experiments upon him, for tlie 
purpose of elucidating this question. Accordingly, M. Dupotet having 


• Kepoft, p. t39. 

•f In transi^liug ihis which liowe\'or lie tlocb nol give a( ](‘ii»th, Mr. C()l<|ulioun 
makes the curious inistnKe of rendering le lendemain 3;j, o oiize he ores dn soir,” by 

** the next day at JiJteeii minutes from eleven.” I.ookinj; at hist at <he tianslation, u<' 
were inqiined to suspect suiTie.iiiistake in the operimeni, as llu- eoiiiinittee did not go 
until within Jive minutes of eleven; the text, ho\^ever, sliows at oiu’e that lifleen refers 
to the day of the month. 

• t Report, p. i42. 
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placed this person in a state of soiimambulibiu^ directed the poi^t of his 
hngers towards those ot Chainet, or approximated them with a metallic 
rod : 710 convulsive effect was produced. A finger of the magnetiser was 
again directed towards those of the patient^ and there was perceived, in 
the fore and middle fingers of both hands^ a slight motion similai* to that 
produced by the galvanic pile. Six minutes afterwards, the finger of the 
magnetiser, directed towards the left wrist of the patient, impressed upon 
it a complete convulsive motion ; and the magnetiser then informed us, 
that in five minutes he should do all that he pleHsed xvith this man, M* 
Marc, then, placing himself behind the patient, indicated that the mag- 
iietiscr should efideavour to act upon the fS*e-finger of the right hand : 
he directed his own fore- finger towards this part, and the coifvulsions 
took place in the left^ and in the thigh of the same side. At a later 
j)criod, the fingers were directed towards the toes, but 710 effect was pro- 
duced. Some anterior manipulations were performed. *MM. Bourdois^ 
Ciucrsent and Guencau dc Mussy successively directed their fingers 
towards those of the patient, which became contracted at their approach. 
At a later period, motions were perceived in the left hand, towards 
whicli, however, no finger was directed. Finally, we suspended all our 
experiments, in order to ascertain whether the convulsive motions did not 
take place when the patient was not magnetised j and these motions were 
renewed, but more feebly.” — pp. 142, 113. 

Will any one .say this is performing what was promised? Yet 
the coininitUx' seem to hold that the certainty of solnnambulism 
is established, — that the existence of a magnetic power is esta- 
blished. We have gone through all the experiments, and it be- 
wilders our poor inidcrstanding to find the proof of either. 

"Flic next point is to ascertain the faculty termed clairvoyance : 
for this also they had M. Diipotet’s word. He asserted that the 
somnambulist would be able to choose, w’ilh his eyes shut, a cer- 
tain coin out of twelve others. The experiment was made, aud 
JSl. Petit (the somnambulist) chose the torong onc,^ He was 
then tried with the hands of a watch and twice consecutively 
was mistaken.’’ Ala subsequent sitting he was able to make out 
a word here and there in a bo6k,‘t' and to tell the colour aiid 
figures of cards.'l All this lime his eyelids appeared closed, but 
a bandage put over them at once interrupted his vteion,§ as did 
also a sheet of paper interposed between his eyes and the object 
tf) be perceived. II The ball of his eye was (observed to be con- 
stantly moving in the direction of the object.^ 

From which it is clear that the voluntary muscles were in full 
action; — and that M. Petit saw with his eyes and not by means of 
any new sense, as supposed in the legends tolAby Mctsis. Pet6tin 
and Rosfan, of people reading through their epigastrium or 


* Report, p. 1^3^ 
$ lb. p. 1 d4. 
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tellmg J:he hour on a watch placed at their occiput. I'he corn- 
mitliee neglect paying whether M. Petit brought the objects under 
his eyes,* so that by a slight and iiioiiieiitary opeuiug in the midst 
of many efl'orts, which he generally made, he might catch a word 
in a book or the colour of a card. It is clear that he saw a large 
object more perfectly than a small. On the whole, w’e think we 
have seen a better trick at Baitholomew fair.t We suppose then 
we are to say “ this /acuity is established,’' as Mr. Combe does 
when be has finished a dissertation on an orgaii.”| 

But w'e fear our reader?* are getting tired of these scenes of 
never-drying stolidity, and we hasten to announce tliat there are 
but three cases more, tlie first two of which we sliall give as briefly 
as possible; on the last we must dwell a little longer, as it is the 
only example in which it is attempted to he shown that the som- 
nambulist could see into the bodies of others. 

Paul Villagrand had apoplexy followed by paralysis of the left 
side. He was admitted into hospital April 8, 18(27, and treated 
by bleedings, purgatives, and blisters, with alcoholic extract of 
nux vomica. Under this treatment he was improving; he was 
able to walk with the aid of crutches, his hcad-aches were gone, 
his left arm had gained a little stienglh, w'hen (August 29) lie w'as 
magnetised for the first time by M. Poissac. He became a som- 
nambulist, and thereupon took to prescribe for himself. He 
showed, however, much discretion in the use of his new faculty ; 
for though he announced that he could nut be cured but by means 
of magnetism, he did by no means neglect what he found was 
doing him good, but ordered a coiitinnation of the iiux vomica, 
with sinapisms and Bareges' baths. Finding himself improved 
in strength, he thought this a good opportuiiity for sliowing ofl 

* In one case it is distincllj/ mentioned that tiiis vv.is iJie far t : “ A passport was 
placed under ins eyes.^' — p. 155. 

t M. Dubois, who has often witnessed tliosc pretended allempU at leading or dis- 
tinguisbiiig objects wifli the e_M*s sliiit, gives the following account ol lliein. “ Som- 
nambulists never distinguish an object at once on its being piesejiied (o tliem. They 
take it in their hands, feel it, turn it about in diilerent diieclions, approach it to iheii 
and at leng^lii, after many attempts often unsuccessful, they catch at a glance two 
words, sometimes iliree, rarely four or hve, then declare they have need of vest, this 
exercise being, as the magnetisers gravely announce, extremely fatiguing.” — Kxaweu, 
p. 72. 4 

t An amusing cireunistanee hos lately come to light, as connecled with Mr, Combe’s 
work. It will be recollected by any one wlio has rea<l it, and a moic entertaining wt)ik 
on phrenology does not exist, how often he supports Ids views by drawings of llaphael’.s 
compared with the skulls of peojjle noted for deficiency in inuigimilive and pic- 
torial talent Mr. Scott/Tso took up the subject, and, in an extremely ingenious and 
well'*writlcii J)aper, j>ublished in the Phrenological Journal, vol. ii. p. traced the 
minutest shades of Raphael’s character and clisjiosilion in ilic jirotubeianccs of this 
same It now appears the skull no more belonged to Raphael than it did to 

Jadas.JjacarJiot! Raphael’s tomb v\ as opened the other day, and his skeleton found 
skull ^nd nil, # *■ 
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the new talent called pr^isiotiy and therefore prophesied^that on 
a certain day he should w^alk without crutches, a prophecy which 
he took good care to accomplish, to the great surprise of the 
other patients, who had hitherto constantly seen him confined to 
bed,”* says the Report; though, how a man who used to walk 
about on crutchesf can be said to be constantly confined to bed, 
is another point which in no slight degree perplexes us. A short 
time alter, seeing that all matters were agoing on well, Paul 
thought it very safe to declare that he would be quite well by the 
end of the ye«ii . He still contiiiued’liis medicines, with occa- 
sional selons, cauteries, &c., until towards the close of the year, 
when he thought it would be proper to complete his cure by a 
strong dose of magnetism. Accordingly ** he was magueti^d 
upon the (ioth December, and continued in a state* of somiiambu<r 
lisin until the Ist of January!”:!: What! slept eight whole days 
witljout eating ! Oh, by no means, gentle reader, — he was regu- 
larly awoke to be fed, ate with a good appetite, digested well, 
walked about arm-in-arm with M. Foissac, ran, leaped, performed 
feats of strength, and recognized his ohi friends in short, as M. 
Dubois pithily observes, “bis sleep existed no where but in the 
brains of the commissioners/* 

Fhc next case will detain us for a very short time,' Cazot was 
an epileptic patient, and showed by foretelling the pe- 

riod at which Ids next fit would occur. Every one who*knows the 
iacility and accuracy with which this disease can be simulated, or 
who is aware of the efl'ect of a strong impression or prepossession 
in bringing on a fit, will readily conceive how these prophecies may 
have been accomplished, without attributing them to any tniracu- 
ious ciidowmciit. His last propliecy, delivered on the 22d April, 
w'as, that in nine weeks lie should have a fit, in three weeks after 
go mad, abuse his w ife, murder some one, and finally recover in 
the month of August, after which he was never to have an attack 
ngaiii.|| ill two days after utteiiiig this prophecy, he was rpn 
over by a cabriolet, from the etfcclj? of winch accident he died; 
and our medical readeis will judge what chance he jiad of a final 
recovery in a few months when they learn that “ at the extremity 
of his plexus choioides w as a substance, yellow within and white 
on the outside, containing small liydatids.’*^[ 

And now' for the great miiacle of looking into another person’s 
bod), as j)ej formed, in the presence of the committee, three seve- 
ral times, by Mile. Celine Sauvage; and, by^ie way> the greatest 
miracles^ of faith arc generally performed by female disciples. 


* Report, p. 
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Mile. Qeliae, howexer, of whom the Report only informs us that 
‘‘ she had a sweet breath,”* omitting all notice of her age, teiii- 
perament, previous state, habitude of being uiagnetised, by whom 
magnetised, and therefore how far collusion was probable. Mile. 
Celine, we say, was thrown into a state of somnambulism before 
the committee, “ and it was wdiile sunk in this state that the com- 
mittee recognized in her three times the faculty of discoursing 
upon the diseases of other persons whom she toiiclied, and of 
pointing out the appropriate reined ies.”-]- 

The first trial of skill was make on M. Marc, one of the com- 
mittee. ' 

** She applied her hand to his forehead, and to tlic region of the heart, 
and in the course of three minutes she said, tliat the blood had a tendency 
to the head 5 that, at that moment, M. Marc had pain on the left side of 
this cavity; that he often felt an oppression, especially after having eaten; 
that he must often have a slight cough ; that the low’er part of the 
breast w'as gorged with blood 3 that something impeded the alimentary 
passage) that this part (pointing to the region of the xiphoid cartilage) 
was contracted. 

“ We w’ere anxious to learn from M. Marc whether he experienced all 
that this somnambulist had announced, lie told us that, in reality, he 
felt an oppression when he walked leaving the tabic 3 that, as she an- 
nounced, he ficcjuently had a cough 5 and that, before this experiment, lie 
had felt pain in the left side of the head, but that he was not sensible of 
any impediment in the alimentary passage.** — p. 184. 

And,” say the committee, “ w^e were struck with this ajialogy 
between the feelings of M. Marc and tlie aiinouncemeiit of Mile. 
Celine!” Analogy, truly! M. Marc, for whose personnel ^ve 
are indebted to M. Dubois, is a fat, pursy little man, with a yel- 
lowish tint, and a short neck. What wonderful sagacity, then, in 
Mile. Celine to say that he had occasionally “ a little cough,” and 
must feel an oppression after a heavy meal ! But when she leaves 
these vague generalities, she is all in error. M. Mare, she an- 
noiutices, “ has, at thismomenty a pain in the left side of his ( civil f 
(meaning thereby his head): M. Marc, called 011 to verify this 
statement, replies, “ ih^ihefore the experiment he hadMi a pain.” 
The lady adds, ‘‘ something impedes your aliiiienlary passage 
the sage replies, I (im not sensible of any iinpcdiinent,” Ana- 
logy, quotha! 

The next case is that of a young lady who had been dropsical 
for two years. Her mesenteric glands were also iiuicli enlarged, 
so as to be easily fell^externally. She had been piiiictiircd fen or 
twelve times by M. Dupuytren, and a considerable quantity of 
water drawn oft’ each lime. It is well known that M. Dupuytren 


Report, p. 183. 


fibid. 
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is in the habit of mentioning at lecture sucli remarkable gases as 
occur to him in practice; he could scarcely fail to have spoken of 
this. Had Mile. Celine ever heard of the case in this way through 
M. Foissac her patron? We cannot answer that question; but 
we can state, that she gave the identical diagnosis (with additions), 
and prescribed the identical treatment, which M. Dupuytren had 
done before.* Her additions were pouches containing worms,’* 
and “ at the bottom of the stomach, in its interior, a gland of the 
thickness ot three of her fingers.*’ We should be glad to know 
what gland thts was. However, the i/fagnosis was never verified, 
for the body was npt opened * 

And this is offered us as proof. 

The last case is equally weak and inconclusive., M. Hussoifs 
report of it is as follows. 

“ Upon i\n occasion of great delicacy, when very able physicians, se- 
veral of whoiri arc members of the academy, had prescribed a mercurial 
treatment for an obstruction ( engoroaneni ) of the glands of ibc neck, 
which they attributed to a syphilitic taint, the family of the patient under 
this treatment, alarmed at the appearance of some serious consequences, 
wished to liavc the advice of a soimiainbulist. I'lie reporter was called in 
to assist at a consultation ; and he did not neglect to take advantage of 
this new opportunity of adding to what the committee had already seen. 

lie found a young married w’oman, Madame La C , having the 

w'holc right side of the neck deeply obstructed by a great congeries of 
glands close upon each other. One of them Avas opened, and emitted a 
yellowish purulent matter. 

“ ]Mlle. Celine, whom M. Foissac magnetised in presence of the 
reporter, placed herself in connection with this patient, and affirmed 
that the stomach had been attacked by a substance like poison; that theie 
was a sligla inflammation of the intestines ; that, in the upper part of 
the neck, on the rigiit side, thcic Avas a scrofulous complaint, which 
ought to have been more considerable than it w^as at present; that, by 
follown'iig a soothing treatment, which she prescribed, the disease w^ould 
be mitigated in the course of fifteen days or three weeks.” ^ — pp. 187, 188. 

Now let us fill up the dclicieiicies mi the above report, A lady 
Ijad enlarged glands of the neck; she was placcd^oii mercurial 
treatment, which was followed by ^^some serious consequences.’ 
What these consequences were we are left to guess. Suppose 
them to be the most common results of an ifl-judged administra 
tion of iiierciiiy, viz. irritation or inflammation of the lining mem- 
brane of the stomach and bowels, attended with occasional vomit- 
ing, diarrha^a, and of course tenderness o*^ pressure over the 

^ — 

* Neidici was tliis an accidental coincidence in prescribing an oidinary remedy, The 
prcscfTplion, as originally given by M. Dupuytren, the prescription as repeated^ by 
Mile, Celine, was ih^ milk oj' a goat which had beni rubbed with mercurial ointn^ent*^ f 
t Report, p. 187. • * 
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affecte4. parts. Well — the faniil>% alarmed^ wish to have the ad- 
vice of a somnambulist. Whether this notable expedient was 
suggested by a magnetist or aiitimagnetist, we need scarcely stop 
to inquire. M. H^isson^ of the committee, is sent for in consulta- 
tion, and meets M. Foissac and Mile. Celine. This latter is mag- 
netised, applies her hand over different parts of the patient, and 
announces three facts: 

1st. “ That the stomach had been attacked by a substance like 
poison^ (mercury ?) 

2d. That there was a flight inflammation of the intestines,” 
(diarrhaa .^) 

3d. That in the upper part of the neck, on tli^ right side, 
there was a screfu/ous complaint 

Now, is there any announcement here that M. Foissac could 
not have made, after a minute’s previous examination, or even 
fiom hearing the history of the case? 

Did Mile. Celine learn from M. Foissac that enlarged glands of 
the neck constituted a "^scrofulous complaint y* or had she this 
term also by direct inspiration 

But, for the proof of her prophecy. The patient died, the 
body was examined, and three facts ascertained.^ 

1st. The mucous lining of the great end of the stomach 
almost entirely destroyed a simple result of inflaimnation. 

2d. Scrofulous or enlarged glands in the neck this was as 
well known during lifetime, when one of them was opened. 

.3d. "" Two small ea\ities full of pus, proceeding from the 
tubercles at the top of each of the lungsT What ! is it possible 
that the patient had tubercular phthisis, and that Mile. Celine never 
saw or mentioned it, because M. Foissac’s attention was )Jot 
drawn to this point by any thing in the history of the ease ? 

From the whole narrative one of two conclusions is necessary : 
either Mile. Celine deiived her information in some such way as 
w^*, liave pointed out, which is at once simple, natural, and pro- 
bable ; or she obtained it by the new' sense — by special revela- 
tion ; and of%these conclusions the committee adopt the nA’rrEii! 

111. An inquiry into its practical utUhy, we had proposed as 
the third part of our article on Animal Magnetism. 

Le Magnetisme Animal pent bien exister sails elre utile, mais 
ii ne peut etre utile s’il n’existe pas.” Under this plea we might 
have excused ourself es from saying any thing on this head; but 
though Animal Magnetism does not exist, there can be mo doubt 


* Eeport, p. 189. As our copy is imperfect, we are liere obliged to rely on Mr. 
CoLquhbun^s translation, thich we hope is tfjrreet. 
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of the extraordinary effects M'liich artifice and imposture giay pro- 
duce on enfeebled intellects and overheated imaginations.'^ We 
give tour authentic proofs of the practical evils that may result 
from magnetism in this point of view, and tb^y will be found to 
represent four distinct stages in its history. 

1. The comniissiou of J 784, in addition to their published Re- 
port, of w'hich we have already spoken, addressed a private mer 
inoiri" to the king, setting foith the se^dous injury to public 
morals consequent on the eniploynieiit of Animal Magnetism as 
a remedial agent. They referred to 'M. Deslon himself, as ad- 
mitting that a w'oman in a high state of magnetic exciteiftent was 
not mistress of her own actions, and was incapable of resisting 
any attempts on her modesty. 

As to its remedial power they state, and this statement is 
borne out by the Report of the Societe Royale tie Medecine ; 
“ II n’y a point de gu^risons reelles, les traiteinens sont fort longs 
et infruclueux.'’ 

2. The effects of M. Puysegur’s sonnuimbulism we have al- 
ready noticed. 

3. JV1. Petetin states that he had verified his observations re- 
specting the transposition of the senses on no less than eight 
cataleptic patients. Now tliat in a very few years he should 
have seen so many instances of a complaint which is so rare that 
few ph}sicians see even a single case, will appear exttaoidinary, 
until we lemembcr with wliat facility nervous diseases are propa- 
gated by imitation, and bow readily u delicate person, predisposed 
to sneb an affection, would begin to exhibit any wonderful symp- 
tom often spoken of, and mueh (dwelt on in ber presence. On 
pent done dire que Peletiii crea liii-mcmc autour dc lui unc 
cpidcmie de catalej)sie''% 

4. '1\) show that niagnetism has lost none of its dangerous 
qualities in the present day, w-e quote the following from Mr. 
Russell’s Tour in Oermani/, a book which we always read vuith 
renewed pleasure for the accuracy oi* * * § its facts and the soundness 
of its obsei vations. 


• 1'he results of magnetic treatment Imvc undoubtedly fuiiuslied ns witli new 
as to tlie extent of power possessed by the imagination over our orpanisation j but as 
this i-s not among tlic points on whkii its supporters rest its claims to utility^ 'vc may 
be excused entering upon it, particularly as it would Jcticl us into the general consi- 
rieratioii of the inlluence of mind on matter — a subject ^so extensile as to require a 
volume riubci than tl'.e few' lines we could intiocluce toward!^ the end of an article wliicli 
lias already grown beyond ils intended limits. 

t llapport Secret siir Ic Mesm^risme, redige |jar Bailly, 1784. To be ibiind in 
JUer4«?'.1nd, Monlcgiv, and other eollcctions of papers relating lo niagnetism, 

t llapport dcs Commissaires dc la Societe Royale cle Medecine. I*aris, 1784. 

§ Bertrand, du M^ig, An. - “ * • 
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‘‘ A luclaiiclioly instairce of the pernicious results to which this may 
lead was still the subject of general conversation when I arrived at Ber- 
lin. The principal actor in the affair was Dr. W , the great apostle 

of the doctrine in PrMssia, and moreover a professor in the University. 
The unfoitunatc victim was a young lady of very respectable family. 
She had been led by curiosity to visit the apartments in which the doc- 
tor performs the magnetical process on a number of patients, in presence 
of each other; and it is at once a very decisive and intelligible fact, in 
that science, that femalcS arc found to be the most suitable subjects for 

its exercise.’’ ^ 

... •• 

Several experiments, which it is unnecessary to repeat, were 
gone throiigii for her satisfaction. • 

‘^Thc lady departed, still in doubt; but these amusing scenes had so 
far shaken her owginal scepticism, that the magician easily prevailed 
upon her to arrive at certainty, by having the truth displayed in her own 
person. * 

To the poor girl conviction and ruin came together: a miscreant 
could find little difficulty in abusing the mental imbecility which must 
alvvays accompany such voluptuous fanaticism. I cannot enter into the 
details of the miserable and disgusting circumstances which followed. 
Excess of villainy brought the whole affair before a court of justice and 
the Prussian public. It was clear that what was to become the living 
witness of their guilt had met with foul play, and the enraged father 
prcfciTCfl against the professor an accusation of a crime which is next to 
murder, or gather which thrcalened a double murder. The judges ordered 
the recipes of certain medicines which the doctor had administered to the 
lady to be submitted to three medical gentlemen for their opinion. The 

report of these gentlemen rendered it impossible to convict Dr. 

of having used the drugs directly for his infamous purpose; but, as in 
certain circumstances, their indirect operation would lead to the same 
issue, the profcs.sionul persons gave it as their opinion that the professor 
was bound to explain on what giounds he had administered mcclicincs ol 
a most suspicious class, in circumstances where no prudent medical man 
would liavc prescribed them. The man did not choose to do himself this 
justice; the court did not think there was sufficient evidence to convict 

hiin of the direct charges. Professor W has lost his character, but 

retains his chair.” — vol. i. p. 102. 

Were it not lor the occurrence of such scenes as lliosc, we 
would willingly subscribe to the justice of M. HolFiiKiiui’s mot: 

Ceux qui s'acharntfnt contie le niagnetisme out bicn tort; car, 
s’il n’est pas vrai, il est au inoins bieii plaisaiit.” 

And with this observation we leave it. 
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Art. VIII . — Galleric zn Shakspearc's Dramatisc/ien Werken, In 
JJmrissert, erfnnden luid gestochen voii Moritz Retzscb. Zzveite 
Lieferung . — Macbeth. XTII Blatter. C. A. Bbttiger’s 
Andeutungen nnd den szenhchen Stellen des Textes. (Retzsch’s 
Outlines to Shakspeare. Second Series. — Macbeth. 13 plates.) 
Leipzig, 1833. Folio. 

• 

Outline is drawing without shadow or colour. It is the sculp* 
tor’s sketch.-^the natural language 'll) which he expresses his 
ideas upon paper. It addresses the eye through the inoclium of 
form alone. Its power therefore is the lowest of any in the arts 
of design, excepting only Silhouette, which has no details, and 
represents objects, (as it were) in their profile section. Outline 
admits of the indication of form, substance, distance, and motion. 
In representing the bas-relief, and even the round figures of sculp- 
tine, its capability is almost perfect. All that can be eflected by 
sculpture iii addressing the understanding and imagination, may 
be accomplished by means of outline. T he eye is not satisfied 
by the substantial relief and solidity of the sculptured marble, 
but it is fascinated by the elegance of contour, and the subtle 
inflexions of the flowing outline itself. In delineating the forms, 
composition, and expression of a fine painting too, its powers 
arc wonderful, considering how much of the pictorial effect is 
lost by the absence of colour and cliiaroscuro. A sense of the 
iniperlect and limited power of outline, indeeil, is one of the 
sources of the pleasure it excites. The surprise that so much 
should be accomplished by nieaiis apparently so simple, and the 
contrast between the scantiness of the labour with the abundance 
of the fancy displayed, greatly enhance our admiration of the 
artist’s skill.' As in the instance of the first slight sketcli of the 
painter, our imagination fills np the imperfect outline with the 
colours and effects of iiatuBC, an'd embodies the faint indication 
with the animated realities of life. 7'he trees wave in the breeze, 
the sun burns in the heavens, or the moon sheds her mild light; 
the costumes assume tlie splendours of colour and material; 
and a picture is formed by fancy in the nnnd s eye, vyhich siii- 
passes in beamy what the painter himself could realize on the 
canvas. All these, the artist who traces the delicate outline on the 
copper with the needle has a share in producing; although the 
means arc not apparent, and scarcely the iifl^mtion.^except to the 
discrinunating eye. Even these indications of pictures have an 
tnseviO/c. "J'he eye is at once struck with a certain eftect ()f the 
’ filief of objects, and the gradation of distances, or keeping, as 
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it is lecjjnically termed, — as well as by the beauty of the forms 
and their arrangement. 

Retzsch is the first artist of the present time, who has availed 
himself of outline to delineate complete pictures, but the prac- 
tice of it is as old as the origin of drawing. It was the first, 
and for a time the only mode of delineation. The earliest and 
greatest of the old painters, Giotto and Cimabnc, employed it 
with wonderful success. They modelled also; and hence their 
exact knowledge of form, and the power of their outline. Albert 
Dlirer’s style, more perhap^ than that of any otliet of the great 
masters,' approached the character of outline in the definition 
of form, and the elaborate making out of details. He left behind 
him many works in outline. His pictures seem like finished 
outlines coloured and shadowed afterwards. The discovery of 
chiaroscuro in painting Avas an era in the art, from which the 
prominence of outline in painting dates its decline. Thereafter, 
the forms of objects were developed by means of light and shade; 
and the outline became as a mere skeleton or framewoik of the 
design, to be clothed by the more attractive beauties of colour 
and effect. Retzsch has taken the works of his great countryman 
Albert Durer, the German Raphael, for his model; while he 
may have derived (he hint of the efficacy of pure and simple out- 
line, and adopted the practice of it, from the beautiful designs of 
Flaxman hi illustration of Homer, Hesiod, Dante, &c. Albert 
Durer is the source of his inspiration. Many of his figures may 
be traced to his master. From him he learnt to make a painter’s 
use of the capabilities of outline. The painter has far greater and 
more numerous difficulties to overcome than the sculptor, who 
designs habitually with reference to the marble, and his outline is 
more Complicated and charged with detail. But for Fhixman’s 
outlines, however, we should not probably have had those of 
Retzsch. They are utterly dissimilar in their subjects, the mode 
of treatment, and style of the artist. .They have only one quality 
in common, and that is tin?' use of outline, Flaxman’s style is 
essentially sculptural; Retzsch’s pictorial. The compositions of 
the great English sculptor are severely classical, his manner occa- 
sionally pedantic in its simplicity, and his outline rigid. He 
seemed as if working a problem, to prove by demonstration of 
how few lines a draped figure might be composed: he resolved 
drawing into its first elements. The German artist has a fine 
feeling for i(<eal bejn^ity in his naked figures, and a sculptural 
taste for the pure outline of classical forms ; but his style ieL^ornate ; 
his outline delicate, free, flpwing and various, witii subtle inflL.vious, 
and revelling in the intricacies of detail. Flaxmau^s designs be- 
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long to the Tuscan, Relzsch's to the composite order, if the simile 
may be allowed. He is not the less original, because I?laxman 
preceded him, but because AII>ert Diirer supplied him with mate- 
rial and originated his style. Flaxmau’s designs might be realized 
ill bas-relief; Retzsch’s would lequiie alto relievo, and then would 
need to be translated into the phrase of sculpture. 

Tlie first work of Retzsch was his designs from the Faust of 
Goethe, which at once stamped his fame.^ Mis Mepliistopheles 
was worthy the phantom creation of Goethe; it is sui generis. 
In face, maiwier, and costume it is .consistent: it stands alone 
as the evidence of his originality and powers of inventioy. His 
Faust and Margaret "In e, as characters, insipid and characterless. 
Yet the simple grace of Margaiet, the manly elegance of Faust, 
tlie innocent frankness of their looks, the refinhd, yet simple 
beauty of their attitudes, blending the romantic, the classical, and 
the natural, all combine to express the sentiment of their poe- 
tical creator. Margaret in her cpiiet bed-chamber, arranging her 
hair, or admiring the presents of her lover; or passively standing 
by, hei- youthful form contrasting with the iigiire of the old 
crone ; is an emanation of beauty, fragile and graceful as a 
tlovvcr. In the scones with her lover in the garden, plucking the 
flow'cr; in the summer-house, rneeling his ardent kiss and embrace 
with the confiding abaiidonnieiit of a maiden’s first love; we 
feci tlie want of nothing to realize the poet’s dcscriptioH. Where 
she is seen sitting dejected at her spiuniiig-wlieel; or kneeling in 
an agony of remorse and repentance before the statue of the 
Virgin; or flung on her face in the prison in the deadly anguish 
of despair, — in each and all of these the seiitimcnl of passion is 
expiessed: but less by the face, than the form and altitude. If 
we had a doubt, her look in tlie last scene, where Faust is leading 
her out of the prison, would he a convincing proof. Retzsch’s 
forte is the romantic and picturesque. His delineations are emi- 
nently graphic. llis scenes are dramatic, but not his characters. 
As regards chaiacter, he deals in generalities only. His persons 
want individuality. His power of expression is lyniled to the 
delineation of a geiieial class of emotions, in persons of different 
sex, age and condition. He can depict a single sentiment or 
feeling; as grief, joy, rage, love, 8cc.; but h!^ cannot embody in- 
dividual character. 

In the romantic of Schiller, Retzsch is more at home than 
ill the imaginative creations of Goethe. %His ilNstrations of 
Fridolin are among the most perfect of his works. The modest 
and Yp<uhfnl air of the page; the commanding elegance of ihe 
. Ji^rtiy ; the gallant form and bearing of her knightly husband; and 
the picturesque figures of the Iqfiourers of thg iron foiindryi, wjth 
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their wild, half-savage looks, are admirably depicted. The unity 
of the s^ory, and the natural progression of the incidents, are well 
adapted to the purpose of illustration; and the artist has shown 
great skill and felicity in selecting the best points for delineation. 
In all his works, but in these especially, you read the story in the 
pictures. The scene where the villain, who has plotted the 
destruction of the page, and is ensnared in his own toil, is 
thrust into the furnace^ is wonderful for the truth and vigour of 
the drawing. You see which muscles arc in action, and which 
in repose. The group is perfect. c 

^rhe tFight of the IJragon is equally picturesque, but the sub- 
ject is less interesting, and our associationsVith St. George and 
the Dragon tend to vulgarize the story. The scene where the 
knight is in the* smith’s forge, directing the workmen, is admirable. 
The action of the workman, who is pointing out what has been 
done; the intentness of the two men engaged in fitting on the tail 
of the mock-dragon, and the two others who are looking up from 
their work, are true to the life. The old man describing his loss, 
and the startled shepherd, are equally good, in his delineations 
of age, Retzsch is very happy. His peasants and labourers too 
are grandly picturesque. Theirs is the wildness of unsophisti- 
cated nature. His power of drawing is strikingly shown in them. 
His knowledge of the human figure and its action seems to be 
perfect; whether the form is naked or clothed; aerial, as in his 
spirits and genii; savage and wild, as in his labourers; simple and 
homely, as in his peasants; elegant and courtly, as iu his ladies; 
or gallant and soldierly, as in his knights. His figures are all 
firmly planted on their legs in repose, and well balanced in action. 
His choice of attitudes is felicitous, and they arc mostly of the 
simplest kind. His costumes are picturesque in the highest de- 
gree. He flings his loose draperies with that freedom and vai iet} 
observable in the old jjainters, and he arranges the folds of close 
drj 0 sses so as to show the play of the limbs beiieatli. In his acces- 
saries he is very inventive, and shows fine taste, especially where 
the scene is Iqid in Germany. In his groups you see a skilful adap- 
tation of the sculptural style to pictorial purposes. This, which 
woidd be pedantic in a painting, is necessary in an outline. The 
two lovers in the alfcove, in the illustrations of Schiller’s Song of 
the Bell, resemble, in the upper part of their forms, the beautiful 
antique group of Cupid and Psyche. Retzsch does not sern pie 
to avail himiell of tke creations of sculpture and painting. He 
adopts them wherever they are appropriate to his purpose. 
He does not confine himself to the works of Albert Diu‘ -r. Tii 
the Circle of Hours aiid'of Seasons in the Song of the Bm; 
see .setne of the f<?rms of Guklo. Here again we admire the 
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action of the workmen carrying billets of wood and bars of 
metal, and flinging them on the fire, or testing the metal of the 
bell ; and the effusion of joy in the recognition of the long 
absent son by his parents. In the use of all the appliances 
and means*’ of art Retzsch is accomplished. The war horses 
and armour of the knight; the costume of the court and the 
village; dogs, sheep, and cattle, and implements of husbandry, 
jfcc.; the furniture of the cottage, and of^ the baronial castle, 
arc all delineated with equal gusto. !pe makes his accessaries 
aid in telling the story as well as in describing the locality. The 
repetition of the inteiiior of Margaret’s bed-chamber exactly as 
before, made her various feelings more strikingly apparent. An 
artist with less faith in the virtue of simplicity nrught not have 
ventured on this iteration. Again, we see the bell in motion, and 
almost hear its sound, all through the narrative of the events it 
commemorates. 7'he Soitg of the hell is the last work of Retzsch, 
with the exception of the illustrations of Macbeth ; and it is the 
most various in its interest, though it has not the passion and 
intensity of Faust, nor the unity and simplicity of Fridolm. 

We now' turn to Retzsch’s illustrations of our own great 
poet, in which he had much greater difficulties to overcome than 
in any of his preceding attempts. Shakspeare is the piost trying 
touchstone of an artist’s powers; for no poet or dramatist that 
ever wrote impresses so vividly upon the retina of the mind, (so 
to speak,) the individual character of his creations; and although 
we cannot define the impression ourselves, a glance satisfies us of 
the success or failure of the painter who attempts it. It is not 
the form, complexion, age, feature or costume, but the soul look- 
ing out at the eyes, the disposition influencing the bearing, that 
reveal to us the poet’s creations. If the artist thoroughly under- 
stands and sympathizes with the ideal character, and has perfect 
• skill in his art, lie will be able to embody the heroes and heroines 
that Shakspeare drew', but not olhcr\yise. That Retzsch has* 
failed, is not extraordinary. Notwithstanding the aid of a literal 
translation of Shakspeare’s Plays into German, and the enlight- 
ened criticism of Goethe, Schlegel, and Tieck, Shakspeare cannot 
be fully understood by him. It is a truism that no author can 
be thoroughly appreciated by one not intimately conversant with 
the language in which he writes. How few are there compara- 
tively of our own countrymen who really anc^ completely com- 
prehend the powers and extent of Shakspeare^ genius, or per- 
fectly synu3athize with his characters ! It requires a poet’s mind 
to iind'Tf^and a poet’s works. ShakspeaTre’s creations are uni- 
v^ersai; they belong to all humanity, and are for all time; but it 
requires a native familiarity with me mode in which their idio-J 
VOL. XII. NO. XXIV. G G 
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syncrrfcies are developed, the familiar illustrations he employs, 
and even the very accessaries of the scene, for these all tend to 
throw out the character, and insensibly convey the association ol 
ideas in the mind of the poet to that of the reader. The turn of 
a phrase, the exact meaning of a word, an allusion to national 
customs, bears upon the passion and feeling of the character. 
Even at this time, many passages are obscured by our ignorance 
of the habits and nidhiiers of his day. But this is not the only 
bar to the success of Rptzsch as an illustrator ol Shakspeare. 
It did^not require the attempt to prove his incapacity to embody 
individual and mental character. It is not merely because the 
language in which Shakspeare wrote, and the customs and habits 
of his country, and the modes of mind of the people are diff’cieiit, 
that he has failed;, but from want of sufficient power of ima- 
gination. He never sees deeper than the outside. The vivid- 
ness of his perception so far is proved by every design he has 
made. He has a nice apprehension of physical and external 
character, beauty of form, grace of position, fitness in costume 
and accessaries. His feeling for the picturesque is strong and 
lively, and he has a bias of taste in favour of the romantic. In 
these subjects and scenes he is at home. He should have 
chosen Spenser to illustrate, instead of Shakspeare. The gal- 
lant kivghts, the beauteous virgins, the malevolent beldames, 
the sprites, and impersonations of passions, would be delicious 
food for his fancy. He would revel in the beauties and wonders 
of the enchanted world of the poet. If there is a German 
translation of Spenser, we hope Ketzsch will read it, and he will 
scarcely be able to help illustrating it. The pictorial beauties 
of Spenser, especially his rich combinations of colour, which 
he luxuriates in and paints with words as vividly as 'I'itiaii or 
Rembrandt with colours and chiaroscuro, have been set forth in 
a kindred feeling by a poet of oiir own day and country, who has 
*set the breathing, glowing pictures of the Fairy Queen in frames 
of silver for painters to copy from. 

" Retzsch has as yet illustrated only two of the plays of Shak- 
speare, Ilarnlet iXMd Macbeth. Of the former, the beauties and de- 
fects were discussed at sufficient length in an early lunnher of this 
journal:* the latter, after a long interval of five years, has just 
made its appearance, with the singularity of a dedication to a 
deceased /oyal patron by a deceased publisher, which we think 
might have been'as well suppressed.f In this, as well as in the 

• No. IV. p. 697. • 

t la 31826, Mr. Fleischer bad the honour lo present a copy of the Illustrations oj 
*priifted on vellum, to i^ing George IV. (ttt Windsor; ana in' conimenioration of that''^ 
circumstance, his Majesty was pleased to express a wish that the artist should make 
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Hamlet, we find the same qualities exhibited which RetzJch had 
taught us to admire ; but in this also the artist has proved himself 
unequal to his task. The supernatural influences m Hamlet and 
Macbeth probably led him to select these two plays as the first sub*- 
jects of his Illustrations. He seems to revel in the visions of the 
Hartz mountains^ with as much enjoyment as in the festivities of the 
village, and the gaieties and gallantries of war and the chace. He 
has ample scope for his love of demonism and the mystic mMacbeth ; 
and inasmuch as there is more of the pageantry of the supernatural 
vi'orld than Hamlet, he had better chance of success. But it 
is evident that he hasinot thoroughly comprehended the principal 
characters ; nay, that he has totally misunderstood them. Macbeth 
is a man naturally of an honest disposition, a brave soldier, and 
faithful subject, up to the time of the murder. But being imagi- 
native and weak-minded, he is dazzled by his successes and unex- 
pected honors. He indulges in those waking dreams of future 
greatness, which Shakspeare has shadowed forth in the spells and 
prophecies of the witches ; and is tempted by the fiend Ambition, 
of which his wife may be said to be an impersonation ; he at last 
commits the murder, almost out of shame at his fearing to do what 
he had meditated ; and he pursues his course of crime out of 
sheer desperation, and lest he should lose what he had staked his 
happiness to gain. By the fulfilment of the prophecy, l\e hopes 
to justify himself. He is the slave of his weakness, and the tool of 
his wife's ambition. His remorse begins before he had done the 
deed ; and for the rest of liis life he is the prey of his guilty con- 
science, which bunts him into new crimes. Lady Macbeth, on the 
contrary, is one with whom ambition is a ruling principle. Her 
undaunted resolution and strength of purpose are equal to the 
power of her will and her firmness of nerve. Her physical nature 
is as hard and insensible, as his is yielding and sensitive. She is 
a great character, destitute of goodness — a sublime criminal. She 
merges all consideration of the means iji the end to be attained* 
She is inaccessible to remorse. Her conscience only wakes W'hen 
her will is impotent, and her senses sleep. The boldness and 
loftiness of her guilt towers above the reach of fear. She is 
raised above the little vanities and foibles not only of hereexi but 
of ordinary human nature. VVe associate with our ideas of Lady 
Macbeth, a woman of physical grandeur, with masculine features, 
and with a commanding air, arising from an instinctive /conscious- 
ness of natural superiority, as well as from an h^ibitual sense and 
exercise of power. Hers is a bad nobility of w ickedness. Retzscli's 

'^he Mc'}Ty Wives of Windsor the next subject of his Illustrations. We tliink that it 
would have been niattei^of regret had the suggestion been complied with. The £ag« 
lish monorch died in 1830, and the German publisher in 183^. 
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Lady Macbeth is not the same person throughout. He does not 
appear to have had any distinct conception of the character or per- 
son he intended to delineate. She is at best a subtle, malevolent 
housewife. His Macbeth too is merely a stalwart chieftain, brutal 
and ferocious in his aspect — a common-place physical villain : not 
one whose nature would be troubled with scruples of conscience ; 
or who would pay much heed to the prophetic greeting of the 
witches. The witchfes are finely draped, and look not like the 
inhabitants of earth;” bii^^ their beards and whiskers are too mas- 
culine even for these beldames. The artist introduces them finely. 
They literally hover through the fog and filthy air” towards the 
battle. They half-tread the ground, and half-float in the cloud of 
vapour; and ©ne can fancy the w'eeds rank and the grass withered 
beneath their feet. In the scene where they greet Macbeth, the 
effect would have been more impressive had they been all repre- 
sented in the same action, each at once her choppy finger laying 
upon her skinny lips.” The look of Macbeth is rather more that of 
defiance than of surprise. Banquo’s look of scrutiny is good, but 
it would be more appropriate to Macbeth. In the scene before 
Macbeth’s castle, the guest of summer, the temple-haunting 
martlet,” is not forgotten. Like the sweet passage in the play, it 
makes one almost feel Heaven’s breath smell wooingly.” Mac- 
beth’s look and attitude in the dagger scene are too studied and 
theatrical. The air-drawn dagger/’ low to his grasp, and 
pointing to where Duncan sleeps, is a good idea. His action while 
stabbing the king, with one hand over the mouth of Duncan, and 
the other telling that he had that moment driven the dagger into 
his' breast, and his look of terror, are finely portrayed, fits hair 
on end and flaming mustachios, however, are rather excessive. 
Retzsch is apt to overdo these little aids to effect, out of an extreme 
love of the picturesque. He is too profuse also in the introduc- 
tion of phantoms and demons. In this scene they are out of place. 
‘Such mystic accessaries, however, are in German taste. Lady 
Macbeth, who is here seen through an open door, wants gran- 
deur of character; but she has that mixture of self-possession, 
eagerness, and apprehension, which would be natural to her 
feelings. The grooms are stirring in their slumber; and one 
stretches out his hand with the pow'erlessness of sleep, as though 
to prevent the deed that is being perpetrated. The murder of 
Banquo is a vigorous piece of work. The murderers have an ultra- 
villanoLis aspect.^ The appearance of the ghost of Banquo is the 
grandest idea of any. His shadowy iignre, and that mpte appeal 
to Macbeth, are awful,* and in the true spirit of Shakspeare. Mac- 
be^lh’s look, how^ever, is one of surprise and terror, not ol^61^- 
*science-8tricken*tear. The gfiests, whispering and looking asto^ 
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nished and alarmed, are very natural. In the scene ,iu the 
witches’ cave, the “ gorgons, hydras and chimeras dire,^ are more 
ill keeping. The procession of kings looks visionary and un- 
earthly. Banquo, however, is not so effective here. His quiet 
look is impressive, but it is not the ghastly smile of exultation 
described by Shakspeare. The expression of Lady Macbeth in 
the sleep-walking scene is finely imagined ; her straining eyes are 
rivettcd on the damned spot, which she vaiply essays to rub out; 
and she appears to walk with hurried strides. This is a new and 
more striking qrjicture than the vacanf* gaze and the gliding step 
which we have been used to on the stage. Her hair is sor^ewhat 
too profuse ; and its hanging in loose untangled tresses is theatric^, 
and not characteristic of the disorder of her thoughts,. W e like the 
scrutinizing look of the physician, and the mournful aspect of the 
waiting-maid. But why should the very lamp she has brought be 
made to look like a demon ? This diaholization of accessaries is 
quite in keeping with German horrors, but not with the scenes of 
Shakspeare. The character and expression of the persons of the 
scene should render such trifles impertinent. Macbeth’s action, 
in the scene where the messenger brings him word of the ap- 
proach of the moving wood, is not expressive enough of contempt 
and sudden rage. He is not striking the man, but arguing with 
him, and looks as though he were disputing with an equal, iq- 
stead of spurning an inferior. The last scene of the 'death of 
Macbeth is too like one of the ** terrific combats” at Astley’s; 
and the introduction of the visions in the midst of the battle gives 
an unreal character to the scene. Throughout, indeed, we are 
made sensible that these arc studied, elaborate and ornate pic- 
tures, like stage tableaux^ rather th^n stirring realities. The cos- 
tumes and accessaries overlay the spirit. This is an error which 
an artist of high intellectual powders would never fall into : he 
would instinctively shun it, or rather, his imagination would re- 
ceive so vivid an impress from studying the play, that the frippery 
aud gewgaws of the stage would sink iilto nothingness, or at least 
keep their places as subordinate and accessorial aids 4o the pic- 
torial representation. The accessaries in these designs of Retzsch 
are too prominent, and not alw^iys appropriate. We will not 
quarrel with the fanciful character given to the armour and dresses 
of Scotland, because they would be of minor importance were the 
dramatic character of the persons truly given; and as this is not 
the case, we fall back upon the picturesque, Sqd allo^^ a license 
of arrayinent, as at a theatre. Retzsch has given a sta^e version 
of MacMth, and as such we admire and .applaud it. We wish> 
however, that it were otherwise. Retzsch’s scenes are to Shak- 
speare’s what melodrama and pantomime are to tragedy ^nd 
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comedy^ We have all the externals and the pageantry: the senses 
are addressed rather than the understanding. 

Retzsch’s scenes from narrative and descriptive poetry are dra- 
matic : those from tragic and epic poems arc merely theatrical* 
A hundred painters could depict the Celadon and Amelia ol 
Thomson^ where scarcely one would be found to delineate the 
Hamlet and Ophelia of Shakspeare. Retzsch is not the one. 
He realizes the pictures and tells the story of the poet, as far as 
that may be accomplished by means of the pantomime and mas- 
querade of the scene, an5 the introduction of persons, and the 
expression of emotions of a particular class ; but he can do no 
more. He cannot embody an individual character. His graphic 
power only deals with externals and generalities. So far his 
power is alb sufficient. His skill in drawing and grouping the 
figures ; his taste in the combination and arrangement of costumes 
and accessaries; his feeling for the graceful, and his eye for the 
picturesque ; all combine to produce that vividness which is so 
characteristic of his scenes — homely, romantic, or visionary. 

Retzsch must leave illustrating Shakspeare. He will only fail 
if he perseveres. 

The wild and the wonderful is the field for his genius. It can- 
not soar to the- heights or dive to the depths of Shakspeare’s 
imagiuings ; nor penetrate to the heart of his mysterv. Jf he 
wishes to'extend his fame by illustrating the poets of our country, 
let him take up Spenser, or Ossiaii ; or the old ballads, or the 
visionary tales of ‘‘ Monk^’ Lewis. In these his fancy would find 
a wide range, and his genius have free scope. 

Retzsch is now, we understand, employed upon the second part 
of Goethe’s Faust, an account of which, with extracts, was given 
in our last number ; and he has lately finished a set of Illustrations 
of Schiller’s Pegasus in Harness, We eagerly look for their 
appearance in this country; where his genius, confined to its pro- 
per sphere, has numerous admirers. 
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RT. IX . — Souvenirs de Miraheauj et sur les deux premieres 
Assemblies Legislatives, par Etienne Dumont, fiCc. &c. Paris, 
8vo. 

HOUGH we feel that we owe our readers some apology for 
iving postponed our notice of this interesting work till more 
an a year after its publication, we cannot say that we greatly 
gret the occurrence of the delay. VVe father consider it unfor- 
inate that a work of this character should hafe been published 
id read at a time in which our countrymen were so little in- 
iiied to view any work of merely literary interest with atten- 
on : when the striking circumstances of our own political sifua- 
011 exclusively occupied the minds of men, or mingled with their 
:>eculations in every other matter. At such a period, any new 
ork on the Erench Revolution was indeed pretty sure of attracting 
otice, of being much read and properly commented on. Re^ 
jrmers and Anti-Reformers were curious to find in every striking 
vent of that period a prototype of some incident in the History 
four Reform Bill : and, above all, to make out some such analogy 
etvveen the designs and conduct of the different parties of each 
leriod, as should enable them to impute to their own opponents 
ije Avorst designs or grossest follies of the factions of France., 
lie relish for these instructive comparisons is now in some mea- 
iire worn off: and we may hope that the time has cornc iii which 
ve can take up this Avork without being tempted to use it as a 
nere text for a party preachment, and in w'hich our readers^may 
ind an interest in it when viewed merely as the personal narra- 
ive of an eye-witness of the Revolution, and intimate associate- 
)f its most illustrious orator. 

The high reputation of M. Dumont as a philosophical politi- 
:ian, and the intimate connexion which he is known to have had 
vith many of the most eminent characters ot different periods and 
larties of the Revolution, led us at first to expect that his work 
kvould have contained some new information, or, at any rate, some 
comprehensive and luminous view of that interesting portion of 
liistory. In this w^e have been disappointed. The author enters 
into no narrative of the events of the Revolution ;*taiid gives us 
merely a few scattered and nowise novel or profound remarks on 
its origin or cause. The work indeed was lelt by M. Dumont 
in a very unfinished state. He composed it in 1799^ at Bath, 
with the design of fixing in his mind the recol^ction of^ such re- 
markable persons and events as had been brought under his view 
during tvvo^or three visits to Paris, We are told by the editor 
that it was the intention of the author to e’mploy these notes as 
the materials of a laboured historical work on the French Revp-. 
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lution. This design, unfortunately, was not executed : the work 
wa8«never completed or even revised, and has very properly been 
given to the public in the uniinished state in which it was left by 
its author. It adds nothing to our historical information. In t#i^ ^ 
few opinions expressed respecting the events of the Revolution, 
we find generally the clearness and fairness which characterized 
M. Dumont’s mind : some prejudices and some carelessness in 
his judgments; but on the whole, views so wise and candid, that 
we much regret fhe loss of that coinprelicnsive and matured 
account of the Revolujtion for which this work was intended 
merely to supply materials. 

llie interest, and indeed the instructiofi, to be derived from the 
work in the shape which it now bears, is merely that of personal 
anecdotes of some of the leaders of tlie Revolution. Even this 
is of a limited nature. Anecdotes there are, scattered up and 
down the work, and characters of various persons of all parties : 
and one portion of the book is devoted to a description of the 
characters and conduct of the Girondist party, Some of these 
are curious. The reader will probably be interested in the cha- 
racter given of Brissot, with whom the author was in habits of 
intimacy ; and in the narrative of the intrigues resjiecting the 
appointment of a minister of war and an ambassador to England, 
respecting both of w hich he w^as consulted by the leaders of the 
Legislative Assembly. Tliere is a striking character of Charnpfort, 
and a very beautifully drawn one of the excellent Bishop of 
Chartres, one of the earliest friends of the people, one of the first 
sufferers from its injustice. Of Sieyes he tells us that ^‘he read 
little and thought much;” that, wrapped in the mantle of his re- 
putation for abstract thought, he" liked little to hazard it in dis- 
cussion : “ si on objectait il nc repondait point.” La politique 
est line science que*je crois avoir achevee,” was his modest saying 
to Dumont in a moment of unusual familiarity ; one of the truths^ 
of which be had fully persuaded himself, and of which he had 
'succeeded in forcing a belief on bis countrymen, destined to serve 
him in good stead for more than ten years afterwards. Inhere is 
an account, too, of the very ingenious and eloquent maiden speech 
of Robespierre : and his singular avowal of his excessive timidity 
and reluctance in*addressing the Assembly, which it would liave 
been well for mankind had he never got the better of. There are 
many anecdotes and many sayings recorded of M. 7^alleyrand, 
with whopi Dumont lived in habits of great intimacy ; and of 
whose benevolefice and integrity he appears to entertain the 
same high opinion as has always been expressed of thepi by all 
who have known him* well, or scrutinized his conduct deeply. 
Tl^se, however^ are all subj|jcts of minor riBoment. The ab- 
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iorbing interest. of the work consists in the anecdotes respecting 
Mirabeau, of whom Dumont was the most intimate associate 
.luring the most active and conspicuous period of his life. 

Among the various characters of the Revolution, the universal 
opinion of mankind has assigned the most distinguished position 
to Mirabeau. This pre-eminence has been acknowledged as well 
by those who detest his character and policy, as by those who 
most fervently admire his political conduct, ynqualilied admirers 
he can hardly be said to have had : none can deny or even pal- 
liate the vices wiiich he took no pains i6 conceal, liy all, how- 
ever, the superiority of his genius is acknowledged : its powar has 
been owned alike by those w'ho imagine him to have convulsed 
his country from motives of the most guilty revenge or ambition, 
and by those who look upon him as having been the wisest states- 
man as well as the most effective orator of his day. From the 
first moment of his appearance in the Revolution, he stood forth 
as the leader of the people : the power of his eloquence is at- 
tested by the irrefutable evidence of its effect in mastering the 
will of that fierce democracy which he wielded : and the taste of 
his coteniporaries lias been sanctioned by the judgment of poste- 
rity. All other individual reputations seem dwarfed in the con- 
trast with the colossal events amid which they are seen : the lofty 
form of Mirabeau stands forth as if alone, asserting the prc-eini- 
iieuce of human genius, and the influence of human character on 
circumstances. We look to others as exhibiting the influence of 
the Revolution on their actions and characters — to him alone as 
influencing the Revolution itself. Of others we ask, How’ did 
they act in the Revolution ? of hiln alone, How^ he acted on it? 
In that fierce fray there were many leaders, who led for a while 
some portion of the battle; he alone was acknowledged Chief 
and Master by all : his presence alone was so felt that men 
missed him as a general cut off in the heat of action, and still 
doubt what influence his existence, l}ad it been prolonged, niiglv. 
have exercised on the fortunes of the \var which he had seemed 
to direct. • 

llie mere curiosity which men commonly feej respecting the 
doings of men of genius, would give a peculiar interest to many 
details of the life and character of such a man as Mirabeau. The 
fortunes of his early youth — the habits of his later years — have 
been the subject of all the distorting exaggerations of vulgai 
wonder : we naturally desire to know' the trfttji of all the mar- 
vellous tales of his various learning, his love of pleasure, and his 
wonderful appropriation of the labours of others — the lofty pride 
of his character, and the fervour of his democratic principles — ^ 
the reported atrocity of his secreUmachinations»with Orleansj the 
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venality by which be sold his talents and his pppularity to the 
service of the court which he had huiiibled^ and the arts by which 
he maintained to the last, against eager and powerful rivals, thetinii 
dominion over the passions of the changeable and suspicious mul- 
titude whom be was supposed to be betraying. We wdsh to know, 
too, whether he appeared in the near and unguarded view- of private 
life, the same wonderful being that he show ed himself in the iri- 
bnnCy whether the p^wer of his eloquence was the effect of w^ell- 
concerted trick, — of the occasional excitements of a weak and 
fervid temperament, or b*ftt the highest and most public display of 
the e«ergies of a great mind expressing on momentous occasions 
the emotions of a permanent enthusiasm, and the conclusions of 
sober and systematic thouglit. There is more even than all this 
which requires eiucidatioii in the character and conduct of Mira- 
beau. His votes and his speeches are before us, but they do not 
easily explain his policy. We are sometimes at a loss to compre- 
hend w'hdt after all was the drift of his oratory and his intrigues, 
or whether indeed he had any fixed purpose in his view. Some- 
times he appears hurried onward by the contagious enthusiasm of 
the times — sometimes calmly and effectually restraining the excited 
feelings of his countrymen; to the last the advocate of popular 
rights, or, as some think, the fomcnler of confusion, w ith intervals 
in which he upheld the tottering existence of authority, and en- 
forced submission on the people. It is not difficult for those who 
will attentively study the course of his policy to penetrate its de- 
sign, or rather to discover the feelings which throughout predo- 
minated in his mind. But it is easier for the thoughtless to find 
many and strange motives for lifs conduct than to explain them 
by the operation of a simple and iniiform state of feeling. 'J"he 
apparent inconsistency of his actions is reconciled by the suppo- 
sition of an inconceivable incongruity of character, or the influence 
of dark and deep-laid intrigues. Some, who are not willing to credit 
tbe tales of his enormous villainy, believe him to have been actu- 
ated by the dictates of a giddy fancy, the wayward ambition of 
displaying kis povvei in alternately destroying and reviving an 
empire ; and others imagine that the care of his own interests was 
tbe clue to his who^le conduct ; that his love of liberty and liis 
love of order w'ere equally gross and well-played hypocrisies — 
that he was stimulated at all times by the wish of gaining power 
or money, now lured by the popular shout, and now' by the civil 
list or tbe s^ls of 9ftice, speaking and acting but to earn the bribe 
of the day from the Court, the Mob, or Orleans. 

The character and conduct of Mirabeau have been inexplicable, 
only in so far as the public have not possessed a knowledge of 
hie Sctioits, or not considered dieir connexion with each other. 
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The work of M. Dumont is valuable^ not so much as con- 
tributing any great store of new and interesting facts^ or stipplying 
new views of his conduct, but as confirming what was previously 
the most rational explanation of all that appeared unaccountable. 
Every new aspect, every deeper insight renders Mirabeau less 
monstrous and more wonderful : explains the singularities of 
his character, by setting forth the greatness of his genius. Some 
indeed have been delighted with the work of Dumont, as 
ofiering what to them appears a safe and satisfactory solution of 
the ^minenc<i of Mirabeau ; as shoiiing that the great qualities 
of his oratory were not the produce of one, but the conlributiou 
of many minds ; that his opinions, and even his phraseology, were 
suggested by the combined w'isdom of others; that be was but 
the tool of their machinations, or organ of their 'deliberations ; a 
mountebank whom the chance possession of a good stage, a loud 
voice, and consummate impudence, enabled to appropriate the 
labours and honours of better men. Such conclusions as these 
are the result of a very superficial, or very prejudiced con- 
sideration. The account which M. Dumont gives is, if rightly 
weighed, calculated to increase our admiration for Mirabeau. 
It detracts not from the richness or variety of his powers. After 
all, he remains in possession of all the attributes of bis unrivalled 
elocnience. While we continue our unabated admiration for his 
oratory, we learn to appreciate more highly the deptli and con- 
sistency of his political sagacity ; and discover that he was the 
greatest orator of his time, because he felt the most strongly the 
enlliusiusm of liberty, and judged the most wisely of the character 
of his cotemporaries, and the tendency and issue of events. 
The study of his life and speeches is equally instructive, whether 
vve look on him as a statesman, and fathom the wise policy by 
which he rendered liimsclf the master of the Revolution, or regard 
him in the more undisputed eminence which he enjoys as an 
orator, and search the records of his speeches for models of .the 
most elevated, pure, and stirring eloquence. 

The family of Mirabeau was one, which, from its possessions 
and antiquity, occupied a high position among the noblesse of 
Provence. His father, the Marquis de Miral>eau, was a man of 
some literary eminence, associated in principles and connected by 
friendship with Quesnay, and the rest of the philosophic sect called 
Economist es, Vami des hommes^^ was the name which he as- 

sumed to mark his extended philanthropy.* Unfortunately, how- 
ever this philanthropy appears to have been somewhat of that 
kind, much lauded by many writers of that period, which incul- 
cated a regard for the species in pr eference to the discharge of tbe^ 
duties of natuxnl affection for ^ man’s own family. Haughty .and 
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profuse, the friend of mankind” detested his son, because he 
also exhibited haughtiness and inflexibility in his character ; he 
gave him the habits of an ostentatious and lavish nobleman, 
irritated his passions by his own violence, accustomed him to the 
evil influence of , domestic dissensions and dissimulations, and 
drove him to distress by denying him the indulgences which his 
education had habituated him to require. The early life of 
Mirabeau was that of outcast and adventurer. He obtained 
his first wife by means of a disgraceful fraud; and the connexion 
was soon severed by the irfutual dislike and infidelity of both 
parties. •The stormy and wild adventures of his youth, his various 
and irregular amours, his distresses, his irregularities, and his 
, sufferings, became and remain sufficiently notorious. The malice 
of his father and the benignity of a paternal despotism, inflicted 
on him the vexations of frequent imprisonments. Fifty-four 
letlres de cachet, he informs us in one of his speeches, had been 
issued against the different members of his family ; and of these 
seventeen had been his own portion. In a three-years’ confine- 
ment at Vincennes, he found almost the only period of leisure 
for study, and in this he composed, or, as we are informed by M - 
Dumont, stole from the romances and newspapers of the day, the 
letters to Mad. Monnier, which first gave him notoriety or fiime 
as an author. The intervals of his imprisonments were generally 
passed in exile, sometimes in a needy dependence on the profits 
of his pen, and sometimes in official employments of not the 
most delicate nature. Through such a life as this his reputation, 
most probably his conduct, did not pass untarnished ; and we 
may easily believe that he was guilty of many meannesses, men 
of gentlemanly birth and feelings often having singularly little 
delicacy as to the mode in which tliey raise money when they 
want it. Yet the vices which dishonoured, do not appear to have 
depraved him. Sea mmirs elait vicieiises et non crapulenses,'* 
say^M. Dumont. Further on he tells us, (and this is the judg- 
ment of a man of a most* pure and sensitive morality,) that 
Mirabeau could appreciate all that is good and pure, and that no 
one had a higher esteem for strong and virtuous characters. 

There was in him sort of enthusiasm for the beautiful which did 
not allow itself to be degraded by his vices ; it was like a glass which 
might be soiled, but immediately resumes its lustre. Ilis conduct was often 
in contradiction with his language, not from want of sincerity, but of 
steadiness ; he had a pui^ty ot reason which elevated his soul, but violent 
passions which hurried ft beyond his control.” 

During the greater part ^his period he was in want, and 
obliged to write for his livelihood. His publications were most 
voluminous and various. He hack written on ahrtost the whole 
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circle of the sciences. His irregular and dissipated life had ad- 
mitted of his accumulating a very small stock of sound know- 
ledge ; what information he had, however, was various ; and the 
amazing clearness and quickness of his mind enabled him to 
supply his deficiencies. A hint from one person, or a conver- 
sation with another, furnished him with the materials of a treatise; 
many of his M^orks were composed under the direction, or from 
the information of his friends: others }j’ere wholly written by 
them, and the only share which their supposed author had in 
their production was the inspiratioti of the eloquent converse 
with which he stimulated the fancy of the writer, the suggestion 
of a train of striking thought or language, the insertion of a page 
or a phrase of his own fervid style, and the putting his popular 
name on the title-page, “ II avail le talent de deterrer des talens 
ignores His works on finance, by which he had acquired a 
high reputation, were almost entirely dictated by Claviere or 
Panchaud. His large and useful work on the Prussian Monarchy 
was the work of an able officer of that country. Major Mauvillon. 
There was no subject apparently on which he was not willing to 
get up a book. M. Dumont tells us that he had no sooner made 
an acquaintance with some geographer, than straight he meditated 
an Universal Geography;’' that if he could have got hold of 
a Chinese grammar, he would have written on the Chinese 
language, or undertaken 911 encyclopaedia, could he have got well 
paid for the job. 

An amusing and very striking account is given of the mode in 
which the author's acquaintance with Mirabeau commenced. It 
was through the medium of Romilly, who was his companion in 
a visit to Paris in 1788. The reputation of Mirabeau at that 
time w as so bad, that Romilly felt very little inclination to renew' 
an acquaintance wdth him, which he had made some time before ; 
and indeeed, when Mirabeau paid his first visit, from accident or 
design, left Dumont to receive Jiim. The fascination of Ali- 
rabeau's manner, and the charm of ^ his conversation were such, 
that the visit lasted two hours, and ended in Dumont’s accepting 
an invitation to dinner, and telling Romilly th^t no consideration 
should induce him to give up the acquaintance of a man whose 
conversation had pleased and enlivened him so much. The 
scruples of Romilly gave way equally before the influence of his 
most irresistible social qualities ; and a close and permanent inti- 
macy w'as the immediate result, * , 

The prospect of a great crisis in the government of France nas 
at this time in the contemplation o£ every one ; and from the 
first Mirabeau perceived the opportunity and the path to emi- 
nence. The patronage of Oilonne had somewhat linked -him 
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with thsvt unpopular minister; he had written against Necker at 
the time that he w'as the idol of France, and, as M. Dumont 
informs us, very nearly compromised himself in the eyes of the 
public, by attempting a refutation of that minister’s reply to 
Calonne. Throughout his life, however, Mirabeaii had been the 
advocate of liberal principles. The tendency of all educated 
men of his age was towards such opinions in philosophy and in 
politics ; and the oppression which he had experienced in his 
own person had not recopciled him to despotism, or permitted 
him to remain indiflferent to‘its evils. As the advocate of liberty 
and godd government, he was known to thp public ; and to this 
great cause he determined to devote himself. There is nothing 
more interesting in M. Dumont’s work than the description he 
gives us of the state of Mirabeau’s mind at this period. He tells 
us of his projects and preparations, how frankly he avowed the 
irregularities of his youth, and his regret for the faults he had 
committed, and how he used to announce himself as one who 
would redeem his past errors by the most useful application of 
liis talents, and a devotion to the cause of humanity and freedom, 
from which no personal interest should turn him. Through all 
the irregularities of his life he had preserved unimpaired the 
elevation and vigour of his character: a lofty sentiment of his 
own powers, a consciousness of high capacity, the hope perhaps 
of a high destiny, had sustained him in situations by which others 
would have been degraded, and buoyed him up against ohlocjuy, 
and the consciousness of having merited it. “ Tell her,” he 
said once of a lady who had refused what he conceived a just 
request — Tell her she is wrong in refusing me, and that the 
time is not far oft in w'hich talent also wdll give powder.” 

Provence was what was called vipaijs (Vetats, and possessed u 
species of subordinate assembly or states. In a preliminary 
meeting of this body, Mirabeau took his scat in virtue of fiefs 
obfeined by his marriage. He remained liere sufficiently long to 
render himself remarkable among his order as a solitary advocate 
of popular rigfits, and was then excluded, perhaps from dislike of 
his politics, but ou the alleged ground of some defect in his qua- 
lification, for w hich it was in that province necessary to possess , 
some peculiar territorial rights in addition to nobility. The re- 
jection of the noblesse secured his election by the tiers-ttat. To 
notify himself as a candidate for their suffrages, he affected to 
establish himself in .trade, and was nominated at the same time 
by Aix and by Marseilles. He elected to sit for the former; 
and M. Dumont thinks -that he could only have declined the 
honour of representing the great commercial port of France, by 
his ronsciousness of certain irregular manoeuvres,' on account of 
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which his return would probably have been annulled. One 
record, however, there does exist of the arts by which he courted 
the suffrages of the people of Marseilles, and it is one that does 
him the highest honour. Discontent and tumults had been oc- 
casioned in that city by the commencement of that deplorable 
period of scarcity, by which the disorders of the subsequent 
revolution were so greatly aggravated; and Mirabcau put his 
popularity to the hazard by an address, in which he pointed out 
truths little appreciated in his country then or since, little likely 
at any time to find favour with a sn'flFcring people, — namely the 
impropriety of the government, by any interference, lowtring the 
price of bread, and the public advantages of a high price in 
seasons of scarcity. 

Madame de Slaei (herself an eye-witness) informs us that the 
evil reputation of Mirabeauhad already excited alarms, respecting 
the iiiHuence which his talents might probably exercise ; and 
that in tlie procession of the deputies at the opening of the 
States-Gcn(‘ial, all eyes were bent on his lofty form, and long 
and bushy hair. Nevertheless, his reception in the Assembly was 
of such a nature as to convince him that the eminence he en- 
joyed \\as of no honourable nature. When his name was called, 
a murmur spread throughout the hall, and even a hiss was heard, 
wiiich tlie linn de fiance of his bearing could hardly check. On 
various occasions he attempted to speak, and was ill received by 
his audience. Such was the discouraging commencement of 
his carei'r as an orator! When M. Dumont first saw him after 
the iiieetiim' of the Slatcs-Geucral, he found him furious at the 
treatment he had experienced, and venting his rage on the As- 
sembly, which he was at the stimc time openly iusiiltiiig in his 

Le/lr('s\l srs connuettausy The sage counsels of Dumont con- 
soled his disappointment, moderated his anger, and induced him 
to think of conciliating instead of attempting to bear down the 
opinion of the Assembly, and to wait palieiitly for a favourable 
opportunity of displaying his superiority. A few days after, the 
oppoilunity came. Among lli^ many strangers •who crowded 
the hall durrng tlicse disorderly meetings, in which the deputies 
of the //Vrs wxM'c occupied in awaiting thc.junctioii of the other 
orders, w?as Duroveiai, a distinguished (leuevese, banished from 
his country for the part he liad taken against the aristocratic 
party of that state, and then on terms of intimacy with Mirabcau. 
Once or twice, when sitting and talking among some deputies 
in the hall, he sent a note in pencil to Mirabcau, on some 
subject of momentary interest. Tliis-was observed by a deputy, 
who felt vehemently scandalized thereat, and soon after, in a 
thnndering voice, denounced * ii foreigner,* an exile, a refugee 
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ill Englqjid^ and a pensioner of that government, who had dared 
to seat himself in that hall, and offer his suggestions to the 
deputies/’ The extraordinary and wholly inexplicable violence 
of this brutal denunciation startled the Assembly ; the friends of 
Diiroverai trembled for the consequences, when Mirabeau, who 
was talking to some ladies at the other end of the hall, and had 
caught the insult offered to his friend, and to the cause of Gene- 
vese freedom, rushed Jto his place, and raised above the tumult 
his commanding tones. 

“ .Te convieiis avee le preopinant que iml individu non depute, soit 
indigene, soit etranger, ne doit c^tre assis parmi dous. Mais les droits 
sacres dc Tamitie, les droits plus saints de rhumanit6, le respect que je 
r porte a cettc assQmblee den fans de la patric, d'amis de la paix, m’or- 
donnent a la fois de separer de ravertissement de police, la denon- 
ciation, la delation vrainient odieuse que le preopinant n’a pas craint d’y 
ajouter. 11 a osc dire que dans le grand nombre d’etrangers qni se 
trouvaient parmi nous, il etait uu proscrit, un refugic en Anglcterre, un 
pensioniiairc du roi d’Angleterre. Cet etranger, ce proscrit, ce refugie, 
e’est M. Duroverai, Tun des plus respectables citoyens du monde. 
Jamais la liberte n eut de defenseur plus eclaire, plus laborieiix, pins 
dosintcresse.^’ 

After mentioning his exertions in the cause of humanity and 
freedom, he adds — 

Enveloppe dans la proscription que Ics aristocrates firent prononcer 
par les destructcurs de la liberte Gencvoisc, M. Duroverai se retira eii 
Anglcterre, et sans doute il n’abdiquera jamais riionneur dc son exil 
aussi long-temps que la liberte n'aura pas rccouvre ’ses droits dans sa 
patrie. I hi grand nombre dc citoyens respectables de la Grande-Bre- 
tagne s'einpresserent d’accueillir le republicain proscrit, lui inenagerciit 
la reception la plus honorable, et provoquerent le gouvcrnegicnt a lui 
donner unc pension. Cc fut en quelque sortc unc couronne civique 
decernee par Ic peuplc inoderne que le genie tutolaire de rcspece 
humainc parait avoir jirepose plus specialcment au ciilte dc la liberte . 

. . .• Voil^ letranger, le proscijt, le refugie, que Ton vous denonce ! . . 

. . . Autrefois un infortune enibrassait les autels, il y echappait k la 
rage des mecliafls, il y trouvait un asile inviolable: cette salle va devenir 
le temple qu’au nom/Ies Fran 9 ais vous clevez k la liberte ! Souffrirez- 
vous qu*un martyr de cette liberte y receive un outrage ?” 

The impression of this lofty and generous burst was over- 
powering; the speaker was interrupted by universal applause ; all 
the prepossessions which had hitherto thw'arted his success were 
dispelled by the charm of his eloquence, and Mirabeau stood 
forth the leader of the popular cause. Already, however, had 
the decision and daring of this conduct placed him foremost, and 
marked him as fittest to lead in that busy and fearful period. 
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He it was who proposed the final summons to the nobles and 
clergy ; and declared that the proposals of the tiers having been 
rejected, the moment for taking a decided part was come. Op- 
posed to the bold step of assuming the designation of National 
Asscmb/i/, he nevertheless urged the most determined resistance 
to the measures which the court in consequence directed against 
the Assembly. But the great triumph of his eloquence and 
energy w'as on the day of the Seance Roy^le, that fatal day on 
which the ill-advised Louis entered the Assembly, surrounded by 
all the display of military despotism,** annulled all its decrees, 
and ordered with menace and reproach the separation *of the 
three oidcrs. When*the king had left the hall, the deputies of 
the commons remained in the silence of amazement and per- 
plexity. The moment was come in which the great question of 
the liberty of France was to be decided, in which it was to be 
settled whether the Assembly w'as to submit to the orders of the 
king, or, by disobeying him, assert the supremacy of the national 
will. The silence was broken by Mirabeau. 

Messieurs,” he said, j'avoue que ce qiie vous venez d’entendre 
poiirrait etre le sahit de la patrie, si les preseiis du despotisme n'etaient 
pas toujours dangcreux. . . . L’appareil des armes, Ja violation du temple 
national, pour vous comiuaiuler d’etre heureux ! Ou sont les ennemis 
de la nation ? Catilina est-il h nos portes r Je demaiulc qu’en vous 
coiivraiit de votre (lignite, de votre puissance legislative, vou!^ vous ren- 
fermiez dans la religion dc votre seniient : il iie vous permet de vous 
separer (jii’iipres avoir fait la constitution.” 

At this moment the master of the ceremonies, the Marquis de 
Bjcze, a young man, (whom wc have seen as a peer of France, 
within the last year or two, asserting the unimpaired vigour of his 
youthful folly by his senseless opposition to another revolution,) 
entered, and addressing the Assembly, said Vous avez enteudu 
les ordres du roi^ 

Oui, Monsieur,” continued Mirabeau^” nous avons entendus les in- 
tentions qiron' a suggerecs ail roi : iiiais vous, qui u’avez ici ni voix, 
ni place, iii droit de parler, vous n’etes pas fait pour rappeler son 
discours. Cependant, pour eviter tout delai, allez djre a votre maitre 
ijuc nous soinines ici par la puissance du peuple, et iju’on ne nous en arra- 
chera qnc par la puissance des bai’oncttes.” 

These strong and simple words decided the event of the day. 
The Assembly mianimously and enthusiastically confirmed its 
former proceedings ; at the proposal of Mirabysau it declared the 
person gf every deputy inviolable, — the court faultered before 
the audacity of the commons, — the next day the majority of the 
clergy joined the Assembly, the opposition of the court was van- 
quished, and a revolution acbievcfl. • * • 
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It not, however^ secured. The court, tliough it bad shrunk 
from asserting its authority by merely moral influence, and yielded 
to the force of public opinion, was preparing the means of vio- 
lently re-establishing itself, despite of that opinion, in the posses- 
sion of its ancient prerogative. That a plot, or at any rate a 
secret design, of dissolving the Assembly, and repressing by force 
of arms any consequent discontent or resistance in Paris — that 
such a plot had be^i contrived by the court, was actually in 
course of execution, and was moreover on the point of being 
brought to a successful issue, is matter of certainty*: it is doubtful 
only whether the king was completely in the secret ; nor is it of 
much importance : he acted entirely under the guidance of those 
who were, an^ sanctioned from sheer weakness all the measures 
from which his judgment and his humanity alike shrunk. Hiirty 
thousand troops, mostly foieign regiments, were collected around 
Paris and Versailles : the majority of the noblesse openly declared 
that their amalgamation with the Assembly was but temporary : 
and the insolent confidence and threats of the courtiers gave notice 
of a speedy vengeance on the leaders of the popular party ; and 
these, alarmed alike for the success of their cause and their own 
personal safety, prepared plot against plot. Mirabeau alone 
maintained that the surest mode of intimidating the government 
was, by denouncing its conduct, to force it to a public discussion 
of its pr6ceedings. Interrupting the debates on the subject of the 
new constitution, he made his famous speech, exposing the pre- 
parations of the court, and pointing out the danger alike to the 
people and the royal authority of the approach r>f the troops to 
Paris : he concluded by moving an address to the king for the 
withdrawal of the troops, and the establishment of a garde 
bourgeoise.’^ The first proposal w^as enthusiastically adopted, 
and Mirabeau w'as appointed to draw up the address : the second 
was negatived, it being judged unwise to urge it at that lime : it 
etjually, however, attained its end, and was evidently the origin of 
the national guaid, which within a few days was Spontaneously 
established throughout France. M. Dumont informs us that the 
speech w'as coirtposed by himself, being a resum6 of the various 
conversations in which Mirabeau himself and two or three friends 
had talked over the dangerous state of affairs. Mirabeau, on 
being commissioned to prepare tlie address, prevailed on Dumont 
to write that likewise. The result w’as that famous address, of 
which the arguments were indeed those of the speech in a new 
form ; but of which the form was so admirably adapted to the 
end and the occasion, the style so strong, so logical, so dignified, 
so earnest, and so flatteringly respectful, as to render it worthy of 
the warm admiration it then elicited, and has ever since received. 
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The answer of the King was evasive : he stated that the; troops 
were collected solely to maintain tranquillity, and offered to remove 
the seat of the Assembly to Soissons or Noyon. The Assembly 
expressed its dissatisfaction. The Comte de Crillon proposed to 
place reliance on the word of the king as a man of honour. 

La parole d’lin roi honnete horn me,” replied Mirabeau, est 
iin mauvais gararit de ia conduite de son ininist^re.” He urged 
with force the danger of that blind confideaice in its kings which 
had so often ruined France, and plainly stated that the object of the 
proposed tranter of the seat of the Assembly was to place them 
more completely «t thq mercy of the troops. Nousavons dtfmande 
la retraite des troupes : voila Tobjet de notre adresse ; nous 
n’avons pas dernande a fiiii* les troupes.” He concluded this bold 
and eloquent speech by exhorting the Assembly to insist without 
remission on the withdrawal of the troops. His advice was 
not followed. The next morning (Sunday, July 12) it was known 
that Nccker, and his most popular colleagues, had been suddenly 
dismissed, and succeeded by a ministry taken from the noted op- 
ponents of popular rights. The same evening disturbances, per- 
haps partially aggravated by secret instigation, broke out in Paris. 
On Monday the city was in organized revolt. During this period 
consternation prevailed at Versailles. The Assembly preserved a 
calm and imposing attitude. All except the noblesse and their 
most violent adherents were united in opposition to tfie court. 
The energies of Mirabeau were not wanted — the friends of 
Necker led the resistance. The Assembly declared itself in per»- 
manence, and concealing its alarm, resumed the discussion of th^ 
constitution. The morning of Tuesday was one of terror. Ver»- 
sailles was filled with troops ; the i^oad to Paris was occupied by 
the military ; the most frightful reports circulated of the disturb- 
ances in the city, and of the designs of the court. The queeu, 
the princes and the courtiers were seen visiting the troops in the 
orangery, distributing refreshments^ apd addressing both oiBcefs 
and soldiers. The night of Tuesday had been fixed on for striking 
the great blow. Paris was to be entered at all pbints by the 
army ; the Assembly dissolved, and the wants of government to be 
relieved by a national bankruptcy and a papur currency. Mira- 
beau, and other leading members of the popular party, knew that 
their persons were menaced, and to secure themselve« remained 
in the Assembly. As the day advanced the alarm went on increa- 
ing. The movements of the military, the distant sound of cannon, 
announced the progress of some fearful event. The Assembly 
continued its sittings at night. A first deputation had obtained 
only an evasive answer from the king : a second and third were 
sent, and the desired result was nof obtained. Sliccessive accounts 
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arrivec) from Paris ; now brought by members of the Assembly who 
had made their W'ay with difficulty from the capital, and came to 
tell of the commencement of the combat, and of tlie spectacles of 
carnage they themselves had witnessed ; now by a deputation from 
the electors, sent to give authentic information of the disasters and 
confusion of the city. A dead silence reigned throughout the 
gloomy hall while these tidings were telling. Long after midnight 
the sitting of the Assembly w^as suspended for awhile. In the in- 
terval the news arrived that the Pastille was taken, and the governor 
and the provost of Paris murdered ; and tliat Pails was in arms, 
expecCing an immediate assault from tlie tymy encamped around 
Its walls. The Assembly met at break of day. Another deputa- 
tion (it w'as the fifth) was sent to urge the king to prevent the 
effusion of blood. The voice of Mirabeau was hoarse from 
fatigue and emotion when he stopped the deputation about to 
proceed on its mission, and gave them these memorable in- 
structions. 

Dites-lui bien que les hordes etrangeres dont nous somines investis out 
re^u liier la visite des princes, des princesses, desfavoris, dcs favorites, et 
leurs caresses, et leurs exhortations, ct leurs picsens. Dites-lui que toute la 
nuit ces satellites etraiigers, gorges d’or ct dc vin, out predit dans leurs 
chants impiesrasservisseinent de la France, ct quo. leurs voeuxbnitaux in- 
voquaient la destruction dc Tasseniblcc nationale. Ditcs-lui que dans son 
palais m^me les courtisans out nude leurs danscs au son de cette musique 
barbare, et que telle fut ravant-sccnc de la Saint-Dartbelemi. Dites-lui 
quece Henri dont runivers benitla mcinoire, celui dc ses aienx qn'il vou- 
lait prendre pour modele, faisait passer dcs vivres dans Paris revoke, 
qu’il assiegeait en personne 3 et que ses conseillcrs teroces font rebrousscr 
les farines que le commerce apporte dans Paris fidMe et attame.” 

This was the last exertion made or required. The deputation 
w^as stopped by the arrival of the king, who came to announce his 
compliance with the wishes of the Assembly. Tlic advice of the 
Due de Liancoiirt, w ho had, during the night, obtained access to 
tfie king, had determined *lhis step. But it had been rendered 
necessary. ^The troops at Versailles liad refused to act agaihsTt 
the people of Paris. It was now apparent that the command of 
the army had parsed from the king to the Assembly. This triumph 
was obtained by thb energetic perseverance of the Assembly : and 
we have detailed at this length all the circumstances of that me- 
morable struggle, because it is necessary to comprehend the exact 
state and pi’Ogrcss of affairs in order to a[)preciate fully the dar ing 
of Mirabeau, w'ho*firsl conceived the plan of wresting out of the 
hands of the court the sword it had imslroatlied, and the' might of 
that eloquence which inlpelled and nerved the Assembly to com- 
mence the struggle, and achieve the victory, 'rhis is the most 
striking period after all of Mirabeau’s life. There are speeches 
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of his whicli display moic varied and iiioie finished powers of 
oratory — speeches ^\hich it is easier for us to understand, and at 
this period to feel the force of. But never again did there occur 
to him an occasion in which all the qualities of a leader of the 
people were so fully called forth. ^Jever was there a time in 
which eloquence had more to do, or in which more was done by 
eloquence. 

It is not our purpose to detail with any ^linuteness the subse- 
quent career of Mirabeau. The power of the Assembly being 
established, fhe ordtnary course of * representative government 
followed. IMie long^ labour of reforming the corrupt add worn- 
out institutions of the country, and of constructing a constitution, 
was continued by the wise and virtuous men whp guided those 
deliberations, though thwarted by the selfish intrigues of factions, 
and the loquacity of legislative dullness. Our interest in Mira- 
beaii is no longer excited by exertions in moments of peculiar 
emergency : our attention is rather directed to his conduct in 
mass, and vve desire to know what constitution he wished to 
establish, what designs he appears to have formed, and what 
policy lie pursued ? It was not the tortuous or shifting policy it 
has often appeared to inattentive observers : his conduct was nei- 
ther that of a man, who, to promote his own secret ambition, first 
disorganized his country, and then endeavoured to remould it in 
subservience to his own vievvs,nor that of one whose career of head- 
long folly and guilt was all at once checked by some sudden gleam 
of prudence or pang of remorse, and whose latter days were spent 
in unavailing attempts to repair the mischief he had been doing, 
and counteract tlie excitement he had been busied in fomenting. 
To the last lie seems to have laboured for the same purpose as he 
had in view at the commencement ; and if he appeared at dif- 
ferent times under the influence of dift’ereiit feelings, it was simply 
because he was perpetually varying his means to preserve the 

unity of his end.’' ^ * 

JlfH'lie French Revolution will never ()e understood by those who 
consider it the appointed issue of a deep-laid consffiracy, or the 
lesult of a conflict between paities, unceasingly directing their 
ett’orts to the establishment of some favourit^j scheme of govern- 
ment. We do the leaders of the Revolution injustice by supposing 
their concTrict the result of deliberate forethought and speculation, 
when it was in fact dictated by circumstances, necessitated by the 
line adopted by their adversaries. The convnon notion in this 
country, even of those who arc inclined to feel some sympathy 
with men who struggled for freedom, is* that the germ of all the 
parties that subsequently agitated France existed in the Assembly 
from its first forinalion ; — that these parties ftr a long time cou- 
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cealed their extreme views, by dark intrigues and wily manoeuvres 
augmented their strength in silence, while, wrapped in deep dis- 
simulation, they watched for the opportunity which called them 
one after the other into action ; until at length even the republi- 
cans threw off the mask, and openly aimed at the monarchy a long- 
meditated blow. The truth, however, seems to be, that no de- 
liberative assembly ever met with views so similar and so free from 
party feelings. One eommon wish pervaded the people and their 
representatives — that of rejstoring tranquillity, relieving the state 
of general suffering, and securing some guarantees for future good 
government. The parties were not developed, but actually /or/wed 
by events. The opposition of the court, displayed in every shape 
and degree of open and covert hostility, impelled men of different 
characters into the adoption of n^eans of more or less vigorous 
defence. The bold and sanguine trusted to the influence of 
public opinion on the exercise of the king’s authority, and thought 
he might safely be invested with all the power necessary to the 
hereditary chief of a monarchy : men of a more suspicious or cau- 
tious character, in proportion to their fears and the imprudences 
of the court, became more and more jealous of trusting the crown 
with the necessary power, because it would be sure lo abuse it : 
and it W'as not until Louis had given a decisive proof of his insin- 
cerity by attempting to escape from Paris, that some began to sus- 
pect that no reliance could be placed on the professions of kings, 
and to contemplate the possibility of a republic, l^y small conces- 
sions, made with readiness and sincerity in tlie outset, the king 
might have secured permanent tranquillity, and established the 
royal authority in conjunction with representative government. 
The influence of the Assembly w ould have been employed in up- 
holding the executive, and a constitution w'ould have been framed 


in which the monarch w^oiild have held a fitting share of power. 

the first, however, the weakness and insincerity of 
deprived Inm of the conhdfncc of the Assembly. The concession 
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authors. Xh? rojariuTtliority w'as dest royed in the violent strugg le 
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maintain, that in a monarchical form of government, so’ little in- 
fluence should be given to the hereditary chief as was allov/ed by 
the constitution of 1790. But before we blame the Assembly, let 
us see whether what we consider desirable was possible. View 
them as men engaged in a continued and deadly struggle, first to 
acquire and then to preserve freedom — obliged in self-defence to 
meet force by force and plot by plot — compelled to destroy, be- 
cause every thing established was used a? a barrier to their pro“ 
gress — constrained to rebuild without freedom in the choice of 
their plan or their materials ; and taught by hourly experipnee that 
power could not safely be trusted to those who were its fitting 
depositaries, — you will excuse their meeting difficulties by ex- 
pedients, and legislating unwisely for ^sterity, because their first 
care was to obtain present security. Q) 

Much has the Assembly been blamed for doing what it did not, 
and much for not doing what it could not do. It is reproached 
with having disorganized France, and instigated the people to 
discontent and disorder. But it was not by the Assembly that 
this was done. It found the people distrustful of government 
and accustomed to resistance. All habits of obedience ^ were 
already relaxed. Hie parliaments and the nobles were arrayed 
in hostility against the court. Whole provinces were in a state 
bordering on anarchy : some tumults had been repressed by 
bloodshed ; in some the military had refused to come into col- 
lision with the people, and the sedition had been unpunished 
and successful. Those who, in the presumption of their igno- 
lance or carelessness, are fond of reproaching the Assembly as a 
collection of crack-brained theorists, who disturbed the peace 
of a well-ordered community by their reckless adoption of 
general principles, and their disregard of existing circumstances 
and feelings, seem tlicmsclvcs to fall into the error of blaming 
them merely for not adopting sqme plausible but wholly inap- 
plicable theory of goveniiueiit ; for •yielding to the influence of 
feelings and shaping their conduct to emergencies, pf which their 
ceiisurers are igiioraiil or unmindful. It was not from any theore- 
tical love of liabitual insurrection, that the Assembly coun- 
tenaticed the resistance of the people to* the royal authority ; 
it was to secure the first elements of freedom to the nation, and 
personal safety to themselves. The storming of the Bastille, 
which we, in calm reflexion on the danger’of the slightest relax- 
atiou of popular obedience, pardon rather tfiaii approve, was in 
their eyes an evcnl which saved France from a tyranny or a 
civil war : the wild mob which sacked the palace of Versailles 
appeared to their not unjustifiaj)le suspicions, as their danger.ous 
but timely protector from proscription. They acted with pre^ 
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cipitation, because time was denied them, and with violence, 
because gentleness and justice were unavailing. In a night and 
by a w'ord they s\\tpt away privileges, institutions, and even 
rights of property; because every day in v\hich the attempt was 
made to maintain them witnessed some ficsh luniiilt on the 
part of a people whom their existence had goaded into frenzy, 
They extended their destructive hostility to emblems and names 
and forms ; but it was because these had become the devices 
of a hostile faction. They'^changed the whole torm of the ju- 
dicial system of France, because it was odious to the people, 
inefficient for its purpose, and connected with the feudal system 
Avhicli had been previously condemned. "Jdicy destroyed the 
ancient and once popular parliaments, because these too had lost 
their authority, and their hold on the national mind; because they 
had become the instruments of their ad\eisaiies, and fust raised 
the standard ot hostility to the Assembly. Thus, too, they were 
compelled to break up the ancient municipal orgauizatioii of 
France. And in all this, instead of disregaidmg the feelings of 
the people, they acted perhaps only too much in accordance 
with them; they trampled on no prejudices but those which had 
ceased to exist, and destro)ed only institutions w hich had already 
lost their vitality. 

But the enemies of abstractions and iheoiies blame them for 
etablishing a constitution founded on gcneial principles, little 
adapted to the state of France; and some extend ibeir consistent 
censure to their rejection of what was pci haps the wildest theory 
of constitutional reform ever proposed, that of the wholesale 
importation ot the British constitution into a eoimtiy w here all 
the feelings and all the subsidiary inslitiitions wliielj render its 
working possible, were wanting. The constitution framed by the 
Assembly was ceitainly veiy inconsistent willi any sound theory 
of government: but had they the means of lorming a belter? A 
legislative body should doublless be composed of two chambers: 
but ot what species of upper cliamber that ever the wit of man 
devised did any materials exist in Fiance? Would it have been 
prudent, would it liave been sane, to have formed an hereditary 
house of lords out of the ancient noblesse and bishops, to hayve 
constituted the factious, tool-hardy, and incorrigible aristocratic 
minority of the Assembly, into an insurmountable barrier to 
every further reform^ an obstacle to the working of the govern- 
ment I Or, was this second chamber to have been a senate, 
nominated by the king at the suggestion of the queen or Nccker, 
composed ot the equally inflexible adherents of either? and 
could *this aristocrircy of office iiavc acquired ov retained any 
influence by the side ot an ancient and hostile hereditary nobility, 
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leai^ucd in opposition, and powerful by wealth, union, and ancient 
pre-eminence ? .Doubtless it is true, that in that constitution the 
king had too little power for a monarch, too high a position for 
the chief of a republic ; and that, as the establishment of a 
republic was held undesirable, the prerogatives of the king should 
have been extended. But recollect that this king was Louis 
XVIlh, — that the only person to whom the exercise of such limited 
power could have been entrusted \yas the deposed despot, the 
weakness of whose character had destroyed all confidence in his 
co-operation, and ^ay whether the Assembly would been 

justified in investing him with a power which his advisers would 
have wielded against the constitution and the public tranquillity. 
The experiment of erecting a British constitution in France has 
been made in a more tranquil period, and time at least has been 
given for the trial of its practicability. One element, the here- 
ditary peerage, has already been swept aw ay by the people, after 
having been perverted frcni every lilting purpose by the abuse 
of the kingly power : and it remains to be seen whether an here- 
ditary monarchy will live through the first years ol its junction 
with representative government. It is not by any mysterious 
balance of unequal powers, that the three estates of the British 
constitution have existed in conjunction. The durability ol the 
British constitution has been secured by the long obedience 
of centuries, by national feelings fostered Iiy education, by our 
interests and our manners ; above all, by lliat long political ex- 
perience whicli has taught every class and every estate the 
necessity of harmony, and the science of concession. Conceive 
a slate of affairs in which, without reference to the w'islies of 
each other, each estate of the realm pin sued its own policy, and 
consulted only its own interests, — a peerage regretting lost poli- 
tical power, and bent on recovering predominance, or wreaking 
its vengeance on the people, — a wei/k king in the hands of sense- 
less advisers, hoping to prove his power or assert his dignity 
by thwai ting in every needful lefoi m the will of the people and their 
representatives. Conceive the king and the lords exercising their 
independent judgment to the full extent ibe constitution allow\s ; 
"his is to conceive a state of conflict which would speedily end in 
aiiarcliY or revolution. And yet this is precisedy what must liaye 
been the result of the establishment of .such a constitution in 
France, where sentiments of hostility belwcfii the different orders 
had already sprung up, and the collision of inleicsts would not 
have been prevented or modified by any liabits of concession. 

M. Dumont, w'ho is little inclined to judge the Assembly mildly, 
nevertheless mainly attributes ilie disasters ftf the Rcvolutiom to 
the character of the king. A wise and firm prince in his place 
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wauld^ by timely reforms, have obviated the necessity or the wish 
for any constitutional change; a conscientious and prudent one 
would have submitted to the inevitable abridgment of his power, 
fulfilled the duties, and enjoyed the quiet of constitutional mo- 
narchy; a fierce and bigotted tyrant would have resisted from the 
outset, and perished in the speedy catastrophe of an unsuccessful 
civil war. But the judgment of Louis was just such as enabled 
him to approve of reforms, but never to aid in their execution; 
his morality was that of kindly emotions and unsteady conduct; 
of one who never felt ill, or acted honestly. One act of his life is 
a sample of his feelings and actions. ‘‘ There is no one who 
really loves the people except Turgot and myself,” he said, when 
he dismissed that great minister, to gratify the rapacity of his 
courtiers and the jealousy of a narrow-minded intriguer. Such 
he remained to the last, assenting to the course of the Uevolution, 
and countenancing every cabal against it; compromising himself 
and his country by alternate concessions and struggles, and paving 
with good irrtentions the hell into which he prccipitaled France. 

His very first act, after the meeting of the Slates-(Jeneral, was 
the witlidrawal of a concession on which the whole utility of their 
convocation depended. The attempt made to maintain the vote 
by order was a practical reversal of the doubling the number of 
the dcputic*s of the tiers. As such it was resisted by that body ; 
which was thus taught from the first to suspect his sincerity and 
coiKjuer his opposition. The confidence thus lost was never 
regained and never merited. The Assembly felt towards him ever 
after as towards an adversary whom it would be dangerous to 
invest with power. Hence all the violence of the first resistance 
of the people, and the distrust which imposed permanent limita- 
tions on his authority. The initiative, be it remembered, was 
not with the people or the Assembly, but with their opponents; 
and* those who first gave to, the Revolution the character of a 
conflict, are blarncable not only for the hostility which they felt, 
but for that al^o which they excited. 

The commanding energies of Mirabeau called him foremost 
into action in the early struggles of the Assembly with the royal 
authority; and he first comes before us in the attitude of the 
fiercest of the assailants of the court. Yet it does not appear 
that he had at this time any intention of degrading the king or 
lessening his authority. It is known that he openly opposed the 
adoption of the designation of National Assembly, and proposed 
one less likely to produce -collision with the other orders, and that 
his eloquent speech on this occasion was interrupted by the mur- 
murs of his audience. He set \)Ut most probably w'ith the in- 
tention of destroying despotism and establishing representative 
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government; and from the very commencement of the de];)ates on 
the constitution, it is obvious that he had no design of leaving the 
executive destitute of power. To the two chambers he was 
opposed; but he was among the foremost advocates of the 
absolute M. Dumont informs us that the singularly 

unreadable speech which he pronounced on this occasion was the 
composition of the Marquis des Caseaux,the author of a confused 
and pedjintic work entitled Simplicite de I’idee d’une constitu- 
tion,” which is highly extolled in the speech. As often happened 
to him, he had not even looked at the manuscript before he began 
to read from it in thp tribune and found himself involved in the 
mazes of its dullness. The very obscurity which wearied the 
Assembly served to disguise from the people the. unpopular doc- 
trines which it enfolded ; his rivals accused him of having been 
purposely confused in order to cast a doubt around his real inten- 
tions; and it is certain that he did not choose to hazard his popu- 
larity by voting in the minority which supported the absolute 

veto.^" M. Dumont gives us an amusing account of their 
rinding their carriage, one day on entering Paris, surrounded by a 
mob, who, in perfect reliance on Mirabeau, and with great earnest- 
ness,^ implored the father of the people” to save them tVom tlie 
very ** veto” which lie had been supporting, and without the 
existence of which he had declared that he would rather live at 
Constantinople than in Paris. 

The supposition of a sudden change in his feelings and policy 
is refuted by common attention to dates. It was within a month 
after his great exertions to procure the withdrawal of the troops, 
and while he was actually opposing the two chambers, that he 
opposed most strongly some of the most popular doctrines of the 
day, particularly those respecting the veto and the declaratioiiPof 
the rights of man. With respect to the last, he again and again 
proposed to have it adjourned till the constitution had been com- 
pleted. His notions of its inutility, ciefectiveness and rnischievfiiis- 
ness were perfectly utilitarian. “ Don't use the word rights,” he 
cried, say, for the interests of the community ft is declared.” 
He seems, Jrotii M. Dumont's account, to havo viewed with alarm 
the decrees of the 4th of August, or rathcr»the enthusiastic mood 
in which they were passed. On the return of Necker, however, 
he gave the first blow to that minister’s influence, by procuring 

* The people had u vciy indistinct underblttiuliiig, and^ of course a very decided 
opinion, on all the constitutional questions respecting the second chamber and the roval 

sanction, which the^ had been taught to designate the •* veto.” Some thought the veto 
a tax which they wanted abolished, some an aristocrat, and so they cried, ** Le veto 
u la laiitcrnc!” Two countrymen were talki.ng one day about (he veto.” ** Dost 
know whiita veto ie?” says one. ** No.” '* Well, tliou’s^thy spoon fuH of liroth, thte 
king sakli to thee, spill that broth, and luou must spill it.” 
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the rev(\''.sal of the order for the enlargement of the prisoners de- 
tained for firing on the people on the 14tli of July. On this 
subject he made an excellent speech. He was among the most 
persevering advocates of the abolition of tithes; and made a very 
strong speech on the unsatisfactory answer given by the king when 
i*eq nested to sanction the decrees of the 4tli of August. About 
this very time he supported the permanency of the civil list, and 
proposed to retain in tkc title of the king the '' par la Grace de 
Hieii,” Mhich by liberals of the present day is considered the very 
essence of absolutism, but which lie supported as a homage to 
icligioir. In his conduct in all these respcfts there is no incon- 
yistenc\. He desired the destruction of the feudal system and of 
the privileges of orders, yet he desired to see this eflccted with 
calmness. He desired to establish a monarchical constitution, 
and yet remained ever on the alert against every encroachment ol 
the king or the ministers on the due authority of the representative 
body. 

Among tho^e who arc apt to attribute the course of the Revo- 
lution to plots and intrigues, much curiosity has been felt re- 
specting tlie share which Mirabeau had in the events of the 5th 
and ()th* of October; much has been said of his instig^iting the 
mol), and of his cxmnectioh with the Duke of Orleans. IJiesc 
tales of secret instigations to account for an excitement and dis- 
01 dels of which the causes are sufficiently explicable without their 
aid, have by this time lost their cicclit; that terrible bugbear, tlie 
Duke of Orleans, has dwindled into a very contemptible, a very 
iinpiinciplod and a very innoxious intriguer, and served, as 
Talk} rand admirably expressed it, as a convenient “ vase dans 
laqiiellc on a jetees toutes les ordures de la Revolution.” What 
Virtu and wicked conceits of usurpation may have entered into his 
head and even iiijlnenced his personal demeanour, matters not to 
history; he probably had one or two agents in the Assembly, w'lio 
affected to promote bis intei/3st and received bis bribes, and one 
or two orators who ])retcnded to instigate the mob in bis favour, 
distributed much wine, and probably caused the murder of an 
unhappy baker or^lwo. It is possible even, though there seems 
to be much difficult/ in the supposition, that there were one or 
two periods in the early pait of the Revolution, before his utter 
imbecility bad become aj)parcnt, in which some of the leaders of 
the popular party contemplated the possibility of raising him to 
the throne or the legeney, in the event of the king and his brothers 
taking flight. That for any long period such plans were enter- 
tained, that he ever had any large paity in the Assembly, or even 
an adherent of greater eniineiicc than Sillery and La Clos, seems 
absolutely improbaWe, Of the supposed liauon between him and 
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Mii abeau, the proofs are a few chance interviews which ^Jirabea^, 
who was singularly careless as to his acquaintances, had with some 
of the duke^s creatures, some random speeches whicli admit of 
being interpreted in a perfectly innocent sense, and the facts of 
the duke’s wealth and Mirabeau’s necessities. This last, liowever, 
rather tells against the supposition; for Mirabcau, had he con- 
spired to promote the duke’s views, would most certainly have 
only done so for money, and it is notcy ious that continued 
poor until his pension from llie court. Much has been sus- 
pected froiii^his having proposed, in rather an irregidar stage of a 
debate, that the legency, in case of the king’s death, should be 
conferred only on a native of Trance, thus excluding the queen 
and the Spanish branch in favour of the Duke of Oileans. Thiers 
conjectures that the only object of this ill-judged proposal was to 
ascertain the number of the duke’s adheienls in the Assembly. 
Possibly, however, ct that time Miraheau really did wish rather 
to see the duke regent than the queen, but what proof is this of 
a plot? or what was llicrc remarkable or unwise in the preference? 

The lamentable events of the .Hh and (ith of October aie 
among the greatest of the mysteries devised by tiiat ingenuity 
which cannot be content with any simple and obvious exprianation 
of the transactions of the Revolution. To a calm, and honest 
observer there is, in the history of that business, no sign of con- 
cealed agency or instigation. A mob of the lowest, m 6 st ignorant 
and most violent of the lower orders of Paris, frantic with famine, 
and alarmed for the safet} of the Assembly and the Revolution by 
some imprudences of the court, executed a threat often pre- 
viously made, and trooped down to Versailles. Quarrels arose 
between them and the soldiery; unhappily at night an unguarded 
gate ol’ the palace was forced; sonic savages arc reported to have 
attgmpled to ma'^sacre the royal family; two of the king’s guards 
were brutally murdered; and the king, finally viclding to the 
clamour of the mob, dejnnted far Palis under circumstance*^ of 
indignity, which, though greatly exaggerated, were, no doubt, 
inj 111 ions to his feelings and authority. To introduce tlie Duke 
of Orleans and Miraheau into the scene; to figure them mixing 
with the mob, instigating their inarch, and.regulating tlieir atro- 
cities, serves but to confuse a very plain story. There was no 
sign of conspiracy or organization in the proceedings of the mob, 
and none of complicity in that of Miraheau. The speech in 
which he aimed a deiiiiuciatioii at the queen, ,appcais to have been 
ilesigned only to terrify the partisans of the court, anti to check a 
series of similar ileiumciations commenced by them against the 
leaders of llie popular parly, lie was found in bed by Dumont 
at an early liohr of the night, •and on cnteritig tlie Assembly, he 
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propose^ to turn out the mob which had taken possession of it. 
The prolonged inquiry of the Chatelet, a tribunal evidently biassed 
by the court, could collect from the least trust- worthy quarters 
only the most unsatisfactory evidence against him. Even the 
Abb4 Maury acknowledged the case against Mirabeau to be so 
weak as not to require investigatipn, and the Assembly, in which 
neither Orleans or he had any great number of friends, unaifi- 
mously declared that i\o grounds existed for putting either on 
their trial. M. Dumont noticed some suspicious circumstances 
in the conduct of Mirabeau, but the main facts ineiitfoned by him, 
as well ?ts his own opinion, are against an^ supposition of his 
complicity. The allegations hardly go to prove any thing more 
than that he subsequently thought the Duke of Orleans ill treated, 
and took his part against La Fayette ; that he was not sorry to 
see the mob at Versailles, and endeavoured to turn its presence 
to the best account for the revolution. “It was giving a bottle 
of brandy instead of a glass,” was a saying which has been urged 
as a proof of his complicity, but seems decisive of his innocence. 
The appearance of the mob at Versailles had long been ex- 
pected, and could therefore in itself excite no sudden alarm. 
What (hen does this saying prove? Simply that he would not 
have been sorry to see the Court a little frightened, perhaps in- 
duced by its fright to come to Paris; but that he had not con- 
templated Ihe disgraceful excess to w'hich the disorder proceeded ; 
that he lamented and condemned it. 

His subsequent connection with the com I is, however, matter 
of certainty. The long continuance of his opposition to its 
adherents has rather perplexed historians as to the date of this 
intrigue. M. Dumont noticed, at the early period of 1790, a 
great change in his habits of life, and a sudden profusion suc- 
ceeding to his previous necessities ; and about that time he made 
him the confidant of a strange wild scheme of taking the king 
froln Paris, dissolving the Assembly, and establishing a constitu- 
tional monarchy by royal ordonnance and force of arms, wdiich he 
said had bccli formed in concert with the court, and which on 
Dumont’s warm rcnionstranccs he declared he had already re- 
nounced. At this time, Dumont tells us that Mirabeau had 
succeeded to the vast estates of his father, but found them so in- 
volved as to be productive of very little income to him; that an 
offer had been made fo relieve him from his embarrassments, and 
that for this purpose he was in the receipt of a large monthly 
pension from Monsieur, whose known inclination to constitutional 
principles renders it probable that his agency was employed by 
the court in an arrangement of this nature. Attempts had been 
made) apparently allout the first itiecting of the States-General, to 
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bring him into co-operation with Necker^ and M. Dumont tells 
us he was then ready to accept the embassy to Constantinople. 
An intention was subsequently formed of bringing him into the 
ministry; and the suspicions entertained of such a project partly 
occasioned the decree of October, I7^9t by whicii the deputies 
wej'c incapacitated for being mihisters. Mirabeau opposed this 
mischievous proposal on the soundest grounds of public policy ; 
then boldly revealing the secret intention of its advocates, said, 
that the Assembly must not pass a' measure generally noxipus 
on account of one man ; but that he himself would vote for the 
decree on condition oT its excluding from the ministry not all the 
deputies, but only M. de Mirabeau, deputy of the senechauss^e 
of Aix.” This audacity did not succeed, and tlie decree was 
carried without a dissentient voice. Thus excluded from the 
ministry, he entered into secret intrigues with the court, was 
secretly consulted, and secretly paid, 'rhe first fruit of this was 
the pension from Monsieur, and the strange plan above noticed. 
It is probable that M. Dumont’s memory may, after a lapse of 
ten years, rather have exaggerated its wildness ; it seems hardly 
probable that Mirabeau could, at^ny time, have seriously thought 
of re-establishing the parliaments, -whose downfal hcpjiirsued with 
the greatest eagerness and perseverance, or relied on effecting a 
counter-revolution through the infiuence of the clergy whom he 
joined in assailing; or that he would have trusted himself and the 
chance of his country’s liberties (for these, Diiinont tells us, he 
still professed to have at ’ heart) to the mercy of a triumphant 
court. That he may have conceived such a plan is probable, for 
he was fully capable of entertainnig the most extravagant pro- 
jects; his dislike of tlic Assembly, recently exasperated by his 
exclusion from the ministry, may iiave induced him to suggest a 
mode of terminating its aiilhority; and it is possible that his 
habitual imprudence may have compromised him so far as to at- 
count for that anxiety whicii Diiinonit informs us he exhibited 
respecting the execution of Favras, and the praises which he be- 
stowed on the intrepidity with which that unfortunate adventurer 
refused to betiay the particulars of the plot foj* which he suffered. 
But it is knowui that he had too much good sense to take any 
steps for the execution of this project; that he showed its im- 
policy to the court, and advised it to seek the means of guiding 
the revolution in the Assembly itself. The coprt was not at this 
time prepared to submit frankly to any limitations on its autho- 
rity, and as Mirabeau would only serve it on his own terms and 
principles, the treaty was broken off and his pension w'as with- 
drawn. It was iong after this, U was after his famous contest 
with. Barnavc respecting the right of peace and war, that the 
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court, which never could be induced to act v;ith sincerity, endea- 
voured, by means of the Chatelet, to involve him as an instigator 
of the disorders of the 5th and (itli of October. It is probable, 
however, that during the whole of 1790 he was occasionally^ con- 
sulted by the coint through the* means of Prince Louis d’Arcm- 
berg, a Belgian nobleman in tl/e confidence of the queen, wjio 
possesed inore priulemje and more enlarged and liberal views than 
her other advisers. At what time we ought to fix the interview 
with the queen, of which such romantic accounts hfo'e been given, 
it is difficult to decide ; that he saw her, was struck with the force 
of her character, probably made a strong iifipression on her, and 
that she was willing to follow his counsels, is confirmed by 
Dumont. It was about the end of that year that his connection 
with the court was more closely established. The court had 
ceased to expect efficient assistance from foreign powers or the 
emigrants, and being resolved to acquire influence in the Assembly, 
placed itself under the guidance of Mirabeau. Laporte, the in- 
tendant of the civil list, was directed to furnish him with the means 
of working on the Assembly and the popular mind ; and large sums 
of mofiey were expended by him« in influencing the press and the 

formed a plan of repressing 
the^irit ofdisoriTcr' ancT^stablishing the king in possession of a 
larger shhre of authority there is no doubt ; unfortunately, how- 
ever, our information lespectiug these is mainly derived from the 
reports of Talon and Laporte found in the Armoirc do Per;” 
and the secret of his views is not laid open by M. Dumont. That 
he intended to modify the constitution is certain; he had at dif- 
ferent times canvassed it with some of the leaders of the Assembly, 
and found that each disapproved of some of its provisions, and by 
tills singular device affected to have procured its condemnation by 
its very aiilbor. The j)lan generally attributed to him resembles 
ill some respects that previously confided to Dumont, though far 
less violent and impracticable. He intended that the king should 
retire to Ijyf)ns, promulgate a new constitution, and immediately 
summon the fir^t lepresentativc body. He pursued bis projects, 
whatever they wer^, almost in secret. Nothing in his speeches, 
nothing in his public conduct, betrayed such designs; and without 
doubting that his object was that attributed to him, we still doubt 
whether he really ever intended to arrive at it by means so violent 
and dangerous asjtllose which he proposed to the courtiers. We 
are inclined to believe that liis reliance on liis popularity and 
eloquence were such, that he probably meditated, in fact, the far 
simjpler project, wliich was near succeeding in the hands of Bar- 
nave, of indneing^he Assemblyiitself to revise the constitution, and 
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by some concessions to the king and the aristocracy, stt^ngthen 
the government against the Jacobins 

^C4n the whole course of his brilliant and active career in the 
r Assembly we find no trace of any sudden change of opinion or 
abandonment of principle: to restrain the king within the limits 
of a constitutional authority, and^to repress the encroachments of 
factions on the constituted authorities, seem to have equally and 
constantly been in his view. Immediately ^fter the removal of the^ 
Assembly to Paris he proposed the law which gave the authorities 
the power of proclaiming martial law in times of disturbance: and 
a subsequent law against riots was brought forward by hiih. On 
dift’eient constitutional questions he came into collision with Ro- 
bespierre and Barnave ; and yet, at the same time, commenced 
and continued to his death the most violent combats in the tri- 
bune between him and the aristocratic party. ^ 

During the latter part of 1789 and 1790thft{iost constant and 
stirring subjects which occupied the attention of the Assembly 
were those which related to the property and establishment of 
the clergy. In all of these Mirabeau opposed the clergy and the 
aristocratic party, with something more of moderation in his po- 
licy, but just as little in his language as the rest of the pbpular 
leaders. His speech against tithes, in answer to the Abbe Sieyes, 
is famous for the paradox — ** II faut etre ou mendiant, ou voleur, 
on salari6.’^ His two speeches on the question whether the church 
could be considered a proprietor, were composed by a person 
of the name of l^elin, to whom he was indebted for much assist- 
ance of this kind, and whose extraordinary facility in composition 
and power of close reasoning, M. Dumont highly extols. The se- 
cond speech, never spoken, biilpublished in the Courier de Provence 
is indeed a singular specimen of acute and correct reasoning, and 
exhausts the question. In all the measures taken by the Assem- 
bly against the clergy Mirabeau concurred, and to all appearance 
heartily, though M. Dumont inform^ us that he subsequenfly 
regretted the pait he had taken. The conduct of the Assembly 
towards the clergy is the most indefensible part oT its history^ 
That it liad a perfect right to take the lands devoted to their 
maintenance, and pay them in the most convenient manner; that 
it was at liberty to make any alterations in the government of the 
church, and the distribution of its revenues, cannot be disputed; 
the injustice was in diminishing the revenues pf the actual incum- 
bents, and imposing on them an oath which tbeir consciences or 
their prejudices forbade them to take; nor can it be excused un- 
der the plea of necessity, for the state of the finances required no 
extraordinary expedients. When the noiijurors were represented 
as traitors, he look their part: •and he secured to the monks* 
VOL, XII. — NO. XXIV. I I 
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a stipend in proportion tp the revenues thej^ had previously en- 
joyed. But he advocateoS^le second emission of assignats : and 
spoke in favour of imposing the serment civique.” He ev^L 
presented a project of an address from the Assembly to the nation# 
on occasion of tliat oath, which was interrupted by the murmurs 
of the Assembly, as disrespectfvil to the religion of the iiatioiu 
One of his finest speeches is that in which he took fire at some 
^allusion made to the^past religious history of France, and de- 
nouncing the crimes which had been perpetrated in the name of 
religion, suddenly pointed to the window from which Charles IX. 
took part in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Among the arts by which the aristocratic party endeavoured to 
impede the proceedings of the Assembly was that of constantly 
representing it as exceeding the power confided to it by its con- 
stituents. The (At)b6 Maury, on one occasion, had urged this 
with all his usual assurance, and more than his usual skill 

When,^^ asked he, did the Assembly become a National Con- 
vention?” 

Je repondrai/’ said Mirabeau: " Ic jour, oh trouvant la salle qui 
devait.nous rassembler fermee, herissec, souillec des ba’ionettes, nous 
courhmes vers le premier lieu qui put nous reunir, pour jurcr de perir 
plutot que de laisser subsisted un tel ordre de choses.” . . . . Les atten- 
tats du despotisme, les perils que nous avons conjures, la violence que 
nous avons reprim^e, — voila nostitres! nos succ^s les ont consacrcs, 
I’adhesion tant de fois r^petec de toutes les parties de I’empirc les a legi- 
times, les a sanctifies.” 

The beautiful apostrophe by which he closed is well known, 
and yet we cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of quoting it. 

" Vous VOU8 rappelez tous le trait de ce Romain, qui, pour sauver s:i 
patrie d’une grande conspiration avait neglige les formes legates. Un 
tribun factieiix exigeant de lui le serment d’avoir observe les lois, il 
repondit: Je jure que j ai sauve la patrie. Messieurs,” lie cried, turning 
to tbe deputies of the coiqmons, je Jure que vous avez sauve la 
France.” 

* . * . 

At this magnificent apostrophe the Assembly, as if carried away 

by a common iifipulse, closed the discussion, and refused to enter- 
tain the insidious cfbjection of its adversaries. 

It was in the month of May, 17f)0, that there arose that famous 
discussion on the propriety of granting the king the right of de- 
claring wal*, in whieh he hazarded his popularity by supporting 
against the part/ of Baniave and the Lameths, an extension of 
the prerogative much dreaded by the people, and by a noble 
courage and irresistible eloquence recovered the public confi- 
dence, and discomfited his adversaries. Yet it was only a* few' 
days before, that*by opposing Vhe proposal of allowing ilic king 
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any interference in the choice of the judges^ he had erubjeeted 
himself to the grossest insults from the aristocratic party. A 
message was received from the minister informing the Assembly 
of the commencement of hostilities between Spain and Englandi 
and adding, that some ships of war Ifad been fitted out to enable 
the king, in case of necessity, to coAimeiice hostilities in behalf 
of his ally. Alexander de Lameth suggested that, in the first 
place, it became necessary to decide whether ftie right of making 
peace and war should be vested by the ccAistitution in the king or 
the nation. Tlie fifth day of the debate had arrived when Mirabeau 
spoke, and in a speech of great power and very sound reasoning, 
urged the adoption of a plan very similar to that recognized by 
the British constitution. The king had already the* suspensive 
veto on all laws. Mirabeau argued that in this case, however, 
he ought, as having alone the management of foreign relations, to 
have the initiative also, and that war might be declared by him, 
and the sanction of the Assembly subsequently demanded : he 
pointed out the evil of discussions on the question of war com- 
menced at the caprice of any member of a popular assembly ; 
and showed, that if the Assembly retained, as he proposed, ^the 
right of stopping war already commenced^ addressing tne king to 
declare war, and impeaching the ministers in case they had neg- 
lected their duty in either respect, .there was no chance of .war or 
peace ever being made without the consent of the nation. The next 
day his rival, Barnave, who had watched this opportunity, replied 
to him in a speech much admired at the time, but which appears 
to us merely an ingenious and well-constructed piece of sophistry, 
and concluded by proposing a law 'which would have absolutely 
deprived the king of every share in the decision of such questions. 
The efi’ect of this speech was such that the Assembly seemed in- 
clined to decide at once in favour of Barnaw^s proposition: it 
was with great difficulty that Cazal^s, the leader of the aristocra- 
tic minority, obtained an adjournment, fSr the purpose of securing 
to Mirabeau the opportunity of reply. The loud an^l repeated 
applause of the galleries had proclaimed the success of Barnave: 
he was borne home on the shoulders of the people ; while Mira- 
bean was pursued with execrations, heard the* fatal sound “ A la 
lanternc!” on all sides of him, and was saved with some difficulty 
from the violence of the mob. The tribune of the Jacobins 
teemed with invectives against him; and the streets of Paris were 
tilled with liawkers crying a pamphlet entitled ^‘l^a grande Trahi- 
soii du Comte de Mirabeau decouvertCi’' The next day the 
Assembly was thronged with spectators desirous of witnessing the 
terrible effort lie V’as expected 41 make for tl^ recovery oi.bis 
popularity. Tlie speakers who preceded him were heard with 
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im[&tience or indifference: when he arose a perfect silence 
reigned. As he was preparing to ascend the tribune a friend 
showed him the pamphlet in which he had been denounced, and 
added, Sojez ferine: hier au Capitole, aujourd’hui ^ la Roche 
Tarp6ienne.” Mirabeau, after casting a glance over the pamph- 
let, replied, J’en sais assez: on m’eniportera de I’Assemblee 
triomphant ou en lambeaux.” And full of the information he 
had just received, fie commenced thus: — 

‘*On repand depuis huit jours que la section de TAVseniblee Nationale^ 
qul «reut le concours de la volonte royale dans I'exercice dii droit de la 
paix et de la guerre, est parricide de la libcrte publique , on repand les 
bruits de perHdie, de corruption ; on invoque les vengeances populaires 
pour soutenir la tyrannie des opinions. On diroit qu'on ne peut ^ns 
crime avoir deux avis dans une des questions les plus dedicates, et les 
plus difficiles de Torganisation sociale. C’cst une ctrange inanie, c*est un 
deplorable aveuglement, que celui qui anime ainsi les uns contre les 
autres, des hommes qu*un meme but, un sentiment indestructible dev- 
raient, au milieu des debats les plus aebarnes, toiijours rapprocher, toii- 
jours reunir; des hotnmes que substituent ainsi rirascibilite de raniour- 
propre au culte de la patrie, et se livrent les uns les autres aiix preven- 
tions populaires! Et moi aussi, on voulaitil y a peu de jours me poiter 
en triomphe, et maintenant on crie dans les rues La Grande Trahison du 
Comte de Mirabeau! 

“ Je.n^avais pas besoin de cette lefon pour savoir qu'il est peu de 
distance du Capitole h la Roche Tarpeienne; mais Thomine qui combat 
pour la raison, pour la patrie, ne se tient pas si aisement pour vaincu. 
Celui qui a la conscience d'avoir bien merite de son pays, et suvtout de 
lui etre encore utile^ celui qui ne rassnsie pas une vainc celebrite, et qui 
dedaigne les succes d’un jour pour la veritable gloire ; celui qui vent 
dire la verite, qui veut faire Ic bien public, independaniinent des mobiles 
mouvemens de ropinion populaire; cet bomme porte avec lui la recom- 
pense de ses services, le cliarme dc ses peines, ct le prix de ses dangers ; 
il ne doit attendre sa moisson, sa destinee, la scule qui Tinteresse*; la 
• destinee de son noin, que du temps, ce juge incorruptible, qui fait jus- 
tice a tons. Que ceux qui'prophetisaient depuis buit jours mon opinion 
sans la conpaitre, qui calomiiient en ce moment mon discours, sans I’avoir 
compris, m*accuscnt d'encenscr des idoles impuissantes au moment on 
elles sont renvefsecs, ou d'etre le vil stipendi^ des boinrocs que je n'ai 
cesse de combattre* qu’ils dcnoncent comine un ennemi de la revolu- 
tion celui qui peut-etre n'y a pas etc inutile, et qui, cette revolution, fflt- 
elle etrangere a sa gloire, pourroit la seulement trouver sa sfjretcj qu’ils 
livrent aux fureurs du peuple trorape celui qui depuis vingt ans combat 
toutes les oppressipns, et qui parlait aux Fraii9ais de liberte, de constitu- 
tion, de resistance, lorsque ses vils caloinniateurs (turning to the La- 
meths, who had been brought up at the expense of the Queen) su^aient 
lelait des cours, et vivaient de tons les prejuges doniinans. Que m’ini- 
poirte ! ces coups /le bas en hau^, ne m'arrCteront pas dans ina carriere. 
Je leur dirai : repondez si vous pouvez, caloinniez ensuite aUtant que 
vous voudrez.*' 
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Then addressing himself to Barnavc directly, he refuted, by 
the most clear and strong reasonings every successive argument . 
employed by him. It was easy to do so; it was easy to show 
that each had given the Assembly precisely the same degree of 
influence on the decision of the question of war and jpeace, but 
that Barnave, by dexterously con&unding the legislative power” 
and the legislative body,” had proposed to strip the king of the 
share of legislative power which the Constitution vested in him, 
and deprive him of all voice in a question peculiarly in the de- 
partment of tire executive. The speech is a model of argumenta- 
tive eloquence ; ever^ position of his adversary is stated with 
precision, and his own argument placed by its side clearly and 
strongly, and again and again repeated, until conviction is forced 
on the hearer. These reasonings and apostrophes Wre cpntinued 
until the orator was convinced that he had mastered his audi- 
ence. Then leaving the question as decided, he closed his speech 
with these beautiful remarks : 

Je ne crois pas qu’il soit plus conforme aux convenances de la 
politique, qu'aux priiicipes de la morale, d'afiiler le poignard dont on ne 
saurait blesser ses rivaux, sans en ressentir bientAt sur son propre scin 
les atteintes : jc nc crois pas que des hommes qui doivent servir la 
cause publique en veritables freres d’armqs aient bonne grace k se com- 
battre en vils glacliateurs, a lutter d’imputations et d'intrigues, et non de 
lumibres et de talens j k cberchcr dans la ruine et la depression les uns 
des autres de coupables succes, des tropbees d’un jour, nuisibles k tous, 
et inenie k la gloire. Mais je vous dirai : parnii ceux qui soutiennent 
ma doctrine vous coinpterez tous les bointnes moderes qui ne croient 
pas que la sagessc soit dans les extremes, ni que le courage de demolir 
ne doive jamais fairc place k celui de feconstruire j vous compterez la 
plupart dc ces energiques citoyens qui, au commencement des etats- 
goncraux (e’est ainsi que s’appelait alors cette convention nationale, 
encore garottee dans les langes de la liberte,) foulbrent aux pieds tant 
de prejuges, braverent tant de perils, dejouer^nt tant de resistances pour 
passer au scin des communes, k qui ce devouement donna les en^ou- 
ragemens et la force qui ont vraiment Opere votve revolution gloricuse ; 
vous y verrez ces tribuns du peuple que la nation comptera long-temps 
encore, nialgre les glapissemens de Tenvieuse mediocrite, au nombre des 
liberateurs de la patric j vous y verrez des hommes dont le nom desarrae 
la calomnie, et dont les Jibellistes les plus efiVenes n’ont pas essaye de 
ternir la reputation ni d’hoiuines prjves, ni d’homines publics j des 
hommes enfin qui, sans tache, sans inter&t, et sans crainte, sbonoreront 
jusqu'au tombeau de leurs amis et dc leurs ennemis.” 

The triumph of Mirabeau was complete: the Assembly 
would not hear Barnave in reply, and adopted the principles 
supported by Mirabeau. The popular indignation suddenly 
changed into admiration, and the influence of Mirabeau was 
again acknowledged by the nation* • 
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The gratitude of the court was not secured by this exertion of 
. his influence in behalf of the prerogative. Early in August^ the 
Chatelet presented a report respecting the business of the 5th 
and 6th October, directly criminating Mirabeau. He met the 
charge boldly, and demanded that it should be referred to a 
committee, to examine whether any grounds for a judicial investi- 
gation existed. Though excessively irritated by this accusation, 
as many of his speecbe^ show, he displayed no resentment in his 
political conduct. It was during the period in which the com- 
mittee was investigating his own affair, that he proposed the re- 
organization of the army, for which be was denounced by Marat, 
who exhorted the citizens to raise eight hundred gibbets, and 
hang thereon ** les noirs et les ministrcs gangren6s et archi- 
gangrenes, et i leur tfete I’infame Uiquetti i’ain6.”* He pro- 
posed the thanks of the Assembly to Bouille, for his exertions in 
repressing the mutiny at Nanci. Soon after, the committee pre- 
sented its report on the accusation of the Chatelet, entirely 
exculpating Mirabeau. The speech, in which he made his own 
defence, is a splendid specimen of indignant refutation. The 
attitude of defence w'as one, however, which he soon abandoned. 

Qudle est le secret de cette infeimle procedure V — he cried, de- 
nouncing his adversaries in turn, II est 1^ tout entier,*’ and be pointed 
to the c6t6 droit — ** II est dans Tinteriit de ceux dont les temoignages et 
les calomnics en out forme le tissu : il est dans les l essources qu clle a 
fournies aux ennemis de la revolution ; il est. . . > il est dans le coeur 
des juges tel qu'il sera bientot burine dans Thistoire par la plus juste et 
la plus implacable vengeance/^ 

Even when it was known that he was in the entire confidence 
of the court, these contests with its professed partisans in the 
Assembly continued ; and if in the last months of his career his ef- 
forts were directed more particularly against the Jacobins, he had 
not ceased to combat the supporters of the aitcien regime. To 
viev; him therefore as bought by the court, to characterize his con- 
duct as influenced by its bribes, is erroneous. He had gained the 
victory for which he had struggled ; he had destroyed llie despotism 
and humbled the, court, and now supported that court against 

■j.. ■ ■( » 

^ Among the decrees, passed on the 14th Jul^s 1790, by which titles of nobility 
were abolUhed, was one for the abolition of the territorial appeHatioiis. Thus the 
Montmorencis were to resume their old name of Bouchard : uiid Mirabeau was to be 
called Riqaetti fain^. The journalists published bis speeches, for some clays after, 
under bis new designation! He went tip to them, and indignantly asked the meaning 
of tbi8;-r-“ Avec votre Riquetti ain6 vousave^ desorient6c toute Tliurope pendant trols 
, Thia absurd decree was^ never afterwards acted on j even in the reign of 
terror the old noblesse used their ancient territorial names. M. Dumont tells us, that 
tboogh others abandoned tbeir titfes, Mirabeau never ceased to use^his ; and the people 
to lai^t called him M6nsieur le Comfce.*^ « 
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assailants >vho were equally the ene&iies of the e9nsiitf4Uoii. 
There was an immoral acceptance of pecuniary favours^ but *iio 
consequent dereliction of duty. He receited a secret salafy^ 
for services which, if we suppose hihi consistent^ he would have 
rendered unpaid. II est trqp certain qu’il fetait peu d^Iicat en 
inaii^re d’argent ; mais sa fi®rt6 valait de I'honnfetet^, et il aurnit 
jet6 par les fenStres celui qui se serait c1iafg6 de Idi faire quel^ue 
proposition huniiliante. 11 a 6t6 pensiquuaire de Moodeur ettt^ 
suite dll Roi : mais il se r^gardajit com'me tin agei^ chaVg^lra 
leurs inl6rSts, et il prenait leurs pensions pour les gotiverneri et 
non pour etre gouyerne par eux.” THe tales 6f his pt-dHigate and 
general venality are refuted by his long poverty. The supposed 
pensioner of England and Spain, the hired agent as was imagined'> 
of every powerful body which was ready, to pay high for his ad- 
vocacy, lived in moderate circumstances, and died insolvent. 

. I ’imagine,” says M. Dumont, que Mirabeau a pay6 en ce 
genre de reputation I’usure ordinaire de qtielques mauvais pro- 
c^des. Uexagtration est la premiere peine dans le code de Vopi^ 
/lion piiblifjue" Born in a period in which corruption furnished 
the livelihood of men of his rank, he had imbibed the notion that 
it was not dishonourable to accept the favours of the ctt)\Vn. In 
England, even at that period, metnbers of parliament received 
money and lottery tickets as the wages of dishonest votes, Burke 
involved an unspotted integrity ih suspicion by the a’cceptafice of 
an ill-timed pension, and Fox was supported by the coiitributious 
of a party. The oft’ence of Mirabeau was that which the incor- 
ruptible Sidney committed in receiving money from Louis, an 
offence not against patriotism, but against delicacy. His morality 
was not that which emiobled the garret of Marvel, and dignified 
the republican simplicity of the Girondists : even in renouncing 
the opinions he had detained some of the vices of his order, 
sacrificed peace and famO to a wretched habit of aristocratic od^ 
lentation. ' ^ * 

The excesses of hrs youth had uiKlermitied his constitution ; 
and his health was endangered by the imprudent Vise of the most * 
violent remedies. He felt bis strength failing him when he 
wished to put it forth to the utmost against the Jacobins. When 
he took leave of Dumont, who left Paris ubout three months 
befoio his death, he said, — 

Je mourrai h la peine, mon bon ami 5 nous ne nous reverrons peut- 
etre pas. Quand je iie serai plus, on saurk cii^que je valais. Les mat- 
heurs que j'ai arr^tes fondfont de toiites parts suf la France : cetfe 
faction criminelle, qui tremble dfevant mdl'lratira plus de frein. Je tilA 
devant les yeux que des prophettes de malheUr. Abl .Uion ami, qUe nUUs 
aviqns raison (j|uand nous avoii 9 vaulu d^s fe dUmmeneemeiH; empAalier 
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les commuDfs de sc declarer Assemblee Nationalc ; c*cst Ik Vorigine dii 
mri j depuis qu'ils ont remporte cette victoire, ils n’ont cesse dc s’en 
montrer indignes. 11s ont voulu gouverner le roi, au lieu de gou- 
vemer par lui ; raais bieutot ce ne sera plus ni eux ni lui que gouverne- 
roDt ! une vile faction les dominera tous, et couvrira la France d’hor- 
rettrs.*^ ^ 

One last and memorable struggle against these enemies oc-*^ 
curred on tli^ proposed la^v against emigration, which he opposed 
vmh vigour and denounced as contrary to every principle of 
liberty. La popularity dont j’aieuFhonneur dc jouir'^comine un 
autre, n’ei?t pas un faibie roseau : e’est dans la lerre que je veiix 
enfoticer ses raciues sur Timpcrturbable base d*c la raison et de la 
liberty. Si vous faites une loi centre les emigi ans, je jure de n’y 
obeir jamais.” Again he wished to speak, and was interrupted 
by the clamour of the montague. J’ai combattii toute ma 
vie le despotisme; et je la combattrai toute ina vie.” And when 
again an interruption occurred from the same quarter, “ Silence 
aux trente voix !” was the imperious exclamation by which he 
commanded order. 


His last effort in this cause was made on presenting an address 
from the 'Directory of the department of the Seine, in which he 
denounced the instigators of^popiilar tumults, and declared an 
intention of repressing them, which he might have succeeded 
in executing. But his hopes were unavailing. On the 27th 
of March, in the middle of a speech on the subject of mines, 
his strength failed him, and he fainted continually. Violent reme- 
dies and fresh imprudences aggravated the disorder, and on the 
2d of April, after a short and painful illness, he closed his eventful 
life by a death, of which, as Talleyrand remarked, he had drama- 
tbed the approach. 

^kThe tortures of a painful death were aggravated to Mirabeaii 
Wy a fearful foresight of the evils which threatened France, and 
\he regret of leaving incomplete those great designs which he alone 
could execute. J’emporte avec moi les lambeaux de la mo- 
narebie,” was fhe expression of his dying anguish : and it still 
remains an interesting speculation whether his genius could have 
achieved the undertakuig of re-establishing tranquillity, and con- 
ducting the Revolution to a peaceable and prosperous conclusion. 
To suppose, as the phrase goes, that he could have checked it; 
that he could have re-established the despotism, and restored tlie 
old habits and feeling^ of submission to the abuses of the ancient 
order of things; that he could have stayed the continued progress 
of improvement, is to attribute to him inteniions which would 
have been unworthy of him, and powers beyond those which in- 
dividaal genius ever wielded. But^it is conceivable that his bold- 
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ness and sagacity might have directed the course of the Ifevolution : 
that he could have checked the violence and the influence of the ex- 
treme parties, vi'hose collision produced every disaster ; repressed 
disorder and enforced obedience to the laws without irritating the 
people, or disappointing its expectations of good government; 
^nd Anally succeeded in restoring habits of order, and creating a 
general conAdence in the stability and advantages of the new con- 
stitution. Such were the expectation s^of his cotcm'poraries who 
felt the iniUience of his comniandiifg powers. He was an object 
of fear and hatred equally to the Jacobins and the violent aristo- 
crats, while all of either party who sincerely desired tranquillity 
and good government seem to have conAited in him as their inaiti^ 
if not only stay. Even the court had learned to trust him,, and to 
obey his counsels ; and it was its despair at his loss that precipi- 
tated the fatal flight to Varennes, Nor did he want the tardy 
regrets of those who most suspected and opposed him. Je vis 
le puissant Mirabeau,” says Madame Roland, Ic seal honirne 
dans la Revolution, dont le genie put diriger des hommes, et en im- 
poser 'A une assemblee : grand par ses facultes, petit par ses vices, 
mais toujours sup6rieur au vulgaire, et iminanquablernent son 
maitre des qii’il voulait prendre 1% peine de le cpmmandef. II 
mourut bientot apres : Je crus que detail d propos pour sa gloire, 
et pour la libertc ; mais les evenemens nHont appris a le regretter 
davantage. II fallait le contrepoids d’un homme de cette force, 
pour s’opposer A Faction d’une foule de roquets, et nous preserver 
de la domination des bandits.” Amid the conAicts and perplexi- 
ties of its subsequent course, often did the eyes of the Assembly 
turn to the seat from which Mirabeau would rise to still their 
agitations and guide their counsels — and often when afFrighled by 
the energy of the turbulent, and discouraged by the vacillations of 
the honest, did the p^ple sigh like Madame Roland for an etre 
a la Mirabeau.” ^ * 

In contemplating the irresistible vehemence with which the 
Revolution seemed to move along on its appoiifted course, and 
the little influence that human efforts appa(;ently had in guiding 
opinion or acting on circumstances, there^ arises a constant ten- 
dency to that species of fatalism so conspicuous in some late 
French writers : we And ourselves at a loss tp trace the workings 
of the national mind, and are apt to attribute them to some mys- 
terious law, which, independent of all human agency, regulated 
the progress of change to the point at whicn it was stayed; and it 
seems extravagant to imagine that the energies even of Mirabeau 
could have influenced the destined issue of events. This is an 
easy but not a very philosopl^c mode of accounting for the pl^ 
nomena of the Revolution. The events of that revolution were, like 
all others, influenced by human wisdom and human folly : uni- 
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versal and^troiig as were the feelings that urged on the people, 
they were feelings very susceptible of guidance by individual mind* 
About the period in which Mirabeau died, the passions of the 
people bad experienced an interval of comparative calm; they 
were in a state in which prudence might have prevented fresh ex- 
citement, and boldness checked the recommencement of turbu- 
lence. Mirabeau was placed in that situation in which he might 
have acted on both parties at once : bis influence must have ope- 
rated in some degree : we cannot but think it might baye extended 
to giving a tranquil and happy character to those events, of which 
the result was so eminently disastrous. * 

c The popularity ^of Mirabeau had apparently sufi'ered no dimi- 
nution : he swayed the Assembly, and he led the people. The 
very mob of Paris retained an unabated enthusiasm for M. le 
Comte,” as he continued to be called: and even the Jacobins, 
whenever he condescended to appear at their tribune, admired his 
eloquence, and submitted to his dictation. But the Assembly was 
the seat of his empire. He neither belonged to any great party, 
nor could it be said that any constantly followed him. His influ- 
ence was <^xerted over that large portion which was comprised 
under no party denomination, but which gave the victory where the 
preponderance of reason and eloquence were found. Of these 
men he commanded the suffrages whenever he raised his voice in 
behalf of order or freedom : and in the subsequent history of the 
Assembly there were many periods at which, by their aid, he 
might have given a different turn to decisions of the greatest mo- 
ment. Tlie fatal decree proposed by Robespierre for excluding 
the members of that assembly from the succeeding legislature, was 
opposed by the most influential members of the popular party. 
Already had Mirabeau succeeded in preventing the adoption of a 
similar proposal on a previous occasion : ^d it is not too much 
to imhgine that his influence, conjoined tojliat of Barnave and 
his friends, might have changed the result of the vote. It is not 
at all improbable that in the altered temper of the Assembly, he 
might even have induced it to revoke the decree which excluded 
the deputies from the ipinistry. But the great occasion aflbrded 
to the friends of order was that of the revision of the constitution. 
Three-fourths of the Assembly were, we are assured, inclined to 
lend Barnave their support in effecting such alterations as would 
have enlarged the aut^iority of the king. The ridiculous protest, 
and the culpable defection of the aristocratic minority, rendered the 
success of the attempt impossible. The oidy man who could have 
intimidated that faction, who could have guided it in the path of 
sense, was Mirabeam It is obvious tl^t Caza)«^s, the single 
sagacious man of that party, and its most eloquent and influential 
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leader^ had become much inclined to conciliation and c^-opera* 
tion with Mirabeau ; and their united influence might have checked 
the extravagance of the cote droit^ and even turned its numbefs 
to good account. In another niode^ also^ Mirabeau might have 
acted on the people in liis capacity of a member of the directory 
of the department of Paris. we may be assured^ would have 
ussd with vigour the executive powers which that body so feebly 
employed. He might have triumphed ovej the flrmness.of Petion, 
and the audacity of Danton^ and repressed at the outset the en- 
croachments of the Commune* 

But it is absurd to imagine that Mirabeau » or any oth^r man, 
could have effected nTuch by acting only on one party. The mea- 
sures of the people w'ere influenced more thaifl byjmy other cause 
by the conduct of the court. Supposing the court to have fol- 
lowed that treacherous and vacillating policy which it did actually 
pursue, no eloquence could have dispelled the popular distrust, 
prevented the people from defending their menaced liberties, it is 
from the influence which it is known that Mirabeau had over the 
courty that we are inclined to suppose that be might have been 
successful in saving the monarchy. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that his commanding character had inspired respect aftd con- 
fidence into the king and queen, and imme of the mo,st influential 
of their adherents : that they believed that he could and that he 
H'ould save them, and that they would not have dared* to thwart 
his views by the treachery and obstinacy by which they dashed 
the efforts of all the wise and virtuous men w hose exertions were 
wasted in assisting them. He might have saved the monarch 
and the monarchy, because he had the vigour which w'ould have 
taken the reins of government out 'of the hands of the weak Louis. 
Ills counsels would have secured the king's fidelity to the consti- 
tution, and the vigorous exertions of all his constitutional autho- 
rity. And nothing could have been more easy than to secure the 
confidence of the people by a fmnk apd steady policy on the part 
of the king, or tlian to nullify the efforts of the instigators of dis- 
order, by thus dispelling the suspicions, whose existence gave 
them their whole power over the public mind. • 

It was our intention in conunencing this article to view Mira- 
beau rather as an orator than a statesman, and to compare him 
with some of his most eminent rivals in the Constituent, and his 
most illustrious successors in the subsequent assemblies of the 
Revolution. We have been insensibly led avany frotn our object 
by the interest we naturally felt in examining his far more contro- 
verted conduct as a statesman. His most celebrated speeches 
have been so frequently quoted in late works on the Revolution ' 
that we may presume that they ire well knov^ to our readef^s; 
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and some of the finest specimens of his eloquence have been 
quoted in the course of these remarks. It is the highest order of 
eloquence ; not that which captivates the fancy by repeated 
and laboured touches^ but that which masters the judgment and 
rules the passions by clear and simple reasoning, and the forcible 
expression of ardent and naturat feeling. This is precisely the 
species of eloquence of which the effect is the most decisive, but 
at the sam^ lime the most difficult to analyze. It is not our inten- 
tion to offer a brief and unsatisfactory analysis ; but rather to de- 
vote the small space we have left to the examinatioiiiof a question 
about which much interest has been raised by the work now be- 
fore us, and on w'hich a very hasty and vdry erroneous opinion 
has in many cashes been formed. We mean the subject of the aid 
derived by Mirabeau in the composition of his speeches from his 
Various friemjs, and in particular from M. Dumont. 

» A great part of the speeches spoken by Mirabeau were, as was 
iPecase with the considerable speeches of almost all his colleagues 
in the Assembly, except Barnave, read from manuscript; and it 
has long been known that many of these were the compositions 
of his friends. Even during his life this was matter of general 
notoriety. M. Dumont has entered into very interesting details 
oil' this subject, and informed us of the particular contributions 
made by himself and some other friends. The famous speech for 
the removal of the troops, and the consequent address to the king, 
were composed by M. Dumont : some subsequent speeches of 
great merit, but of less celebrity, and on subjects of less interest, 
were also written by him. Others were contributed by Duroverai. 
Reybaz composed the speech on the subject of Wills,’’ which, 
in his last moments, he requested Talleyrand to read to the As- 
sembly after his death. His long financial speeches were mostly 
the work of Clavic^rc : and those on the property of the church, 
formerly attributed to the Abbe Lainourette, were written by 
P4?iin. Others were composed by a host of persons of whose 
ideas he was willing to be the organ, and whose industry and 
talents he em‘|iloyed in his service. Careless readers, on becoming 
acquainted with these facts, have exaggerated them into an abso- 
lute annihilation of tjie oratorical fame of Mirabeau. Those who 
are willing to explain away the existence of genius, are delighted 
to resolve this imposing mass of intellectual powers into numerous 
and insignificant components : those who hate his political cha- 
racter exult ill detecting the fraud of the demagogue, and stripping 
him of his borrowed plumes; and his numerous admirers are filled 
with rage at the altempt*made by M. Dumont to strip their idol 
of his supposed excellencies, tax him with assuming to himself 
merits of thought* and style in«> which his acknowledged w'orks 
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show him to be wholly deficient, and boldly discredit the^story 
which he tells. Persons inclined to judge with no harshness of 
either Dumont or Mirabeau are apt to be surprised and perplexed 
^t the discovery now made : to wonder how eloquence such as that 
of Mirabeau could have been proii(lpted, or the calm, elegant and 
didaatic style of Dumont elevated' into the strong and vehement 
expression of passion. Some imagine that M. Dumont wrote 
at the dictation of Mirabeau ; and some Aiat he caught a mo- 
•nientary fire from his conversation, and Vhilc he imagined himself 
to be composing, merely gave forth the impressions he had re-^ 
ceived from the great ofator. 

The explanation afforded by a common acquaintmice with the 
speeches of Mirabeau appears to be very obvious and very 
simple, perfectly consistent with his famc,*and at the same time 
with the indisputable credit due to M. Dumont’s assertions. 
In fact the account given by M. Dumont entirely clears up the 
mystery. For w'e now know actually which of his speeches 
were composed by the friends of Mirabeau, and whicli were the 
undoubted productions of his owm genius. We find that all 
the speeches on which his great fame rests , — all those which 
charmed the people and swayed the »Assembly, were his un- 
doubted composition : .and that a very insignificant portion of 
his fame has been derived from those of his friends. The 
only exception is in the case of those composed by M. Dumont: 
and yet these are, after all, much more in the style of M. Du- 
mont than in that of Mirabeau, and the discovery of their 
authorship deprives Mirabeau rather of the credit of an additional 
and unusual beauty of style, than 6i the characteristic elements 
of his eloquence. It is not on the long and laboured reasonings 
composed by Claviere and Pelin that his fame rests. Omit every 
.speech of which the authorship is questioned or questionable, 
from your perusal of the works of Mirabeau, and your admiration 
for his eloquence will be as fervent as that of one who gives him 
all the additional credit of their composition. The greatness 
of Mirabeau was displayed under circumstances in which the 
assistance of others was impossible, — in the speeches at the 
Stance Royale ^ — in the instructions to the deputation to the 
king, — in the sudden allusion to the localities of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, — in the magnificent oath by which he asserted 
the authority of the Assembly. Extend this tp his more length- 
ened speeches. That, which is by all admitted to be the noblest 
effort of his eloquence, is the great speech in support of Necker’s 
proposal of a patriotic loan, in which he denounced with ar- 
gument so clear, And power so stirring, the infianous project bf- a 
national bankruptcy. This, as M. Dumont informs us, was a 
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^ sudden reply, not only not prepared by others, but not even 
premeditated by himself^ The famous reply to Barnave tha? 
admirable specimen of lofty eloquence and stringent reasoning, 
has never been claimed by any other. The speech in defence 
of himself when accused by the Chatelet, the attack on the par- 
liament of Rennes, the noble Vindication of the tricolourechflag, 
and a number of Oliver admirable speeches dictated by the oc- 
casion and the feelings of the moment, are acknowledged to be 
his. These are the speeches on which his fame Was founded, — 
these* are the speeches which bear the marks of his great and 
peculiar style. All those of which the honour is due to others 
are evidently ethe productions of inferior minds : the little merit 
actually belonging to their style may be detracted from him 
without detriment to *his genius ; though he still will have the 
merit of having adopted sound opinions, and availed himself of 
the assistance of the fittest instruments. By this he loses nothihg 
as an orator, but gains as a statesman. And every instance of this 
wonderful power of detecting the capacity and appropriating the 
labours of men, whose peculiar information on particular ques- 
tions*^ would otherwise have been lost to the world, is only ano- 
ther proof of that sagacity which M. Dumont justly observes 
was the great characteristic of his mind, and which was the 
foundation of his utility as a statesman, and his renown as an 
orator. 

We will detain our reader with no further remarks of our 
'own. We must however, add the judgment of the illustrious 
Goethe, contained in the third volume of the lately-published 
Character kites. After laughing at the angriness of some French 
criticisms on the work before us, he says, 

What folly ! Ought they not to have thanked Diiiiiont for fur- 
nishing them with such irrefragable proofs of the genius of the great, 
orator ? The French wantr that Mirabeau should be their Hercules. 
And they are right: but Hercules must be abundantly supplied with 
food. They forget, goo<l people, that this Colossus is composed of parts 
that this demigo(,l is a collective being. The greatest genius will never 
be worth much if ]ie pretends to draw exclusively from his own re- 
sources. Wljat is genius, but the faculty of seizing and turning to 
account everything that strikes us; — of co-ordinating and breathing 
life into all the injiterials that present themselves; — of taking here 
marble, there brass, and building a lasting monument with them. If I 
were not assured tHht Mirabeau possessed in the highest degree the art 
of appropriating the knowledge and the thoughts of those around him, 
I should not believe in the stories told of his influence ..... What 
should I be, if this art of appropriation were considered as demgatory 
to genius. What have I done? J have collected dhd turned to account 
all that I have seen, heard, observed: I have put in requisition the 
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works of nature and of man. Every one of my writings ^as beep 

furnished to me by a thousand different persons often 

they have ^owed the harvest I have reaped j my work is that of an ag- 
gregation of hangs taken from the whole of nature ; it bears the name <f 
Goethe, 

Such was Mirabeau : he had »the genius of popular oratory \ the 
genius of observation ; the genius of appropriation : he detected talent 
wherever it existed, — fostered and reared it to maturity; and talent 
attached itself to him. He turned every thing fo account that he thought 
useful or apposite, without thinking himself obliged to quote his sources; 
and his principal art was that of setting in motion a vast number o£,springs. 
M. Dumont was one of^the most efficient; — there is not a page of his 
book that does not prove the grandeur, the elevation, of Mirabeau’s 
genius, exactly by the very circumstances of which these journalists so 
anxiously contest the truth. Absurd people ! you do like certain phi- 
losophers, countrymen of mine, who fancy that, by remaining shut up 
in their study thirty years, without once looking into the world, and 
exclusively occupied in sifting and bolting the ideas extracted from their 
own poor brains, they shall find an exhaustless spring of original, grand 
and useful conceptions ! Do you know what turns out ? — clouds ; nothing 
but clouds'!’ 


Postscript to Art. I. on National Education. 


The following Treasury minute, relating to the sum of J20,000/., re- 
cently granted for the building of schools in Great Britain, has ap- 
peared in the public newspapers : 

. COPY or THE TREASUllY MINUTE, UATED AUG. 30. , 

My Lords read the act of the last session by which a sum of 20,000/. is 
granted to his majesty, to be issued in aid of private subscriptions for the erec- 
tion of schools for the education of the children of the poorer classes in Great 
Britain. 

“ The Chancellor of the Exchequer, feeling it absolutely necessary that 
certain fixed rules should be laid down by the Treasu^ for their guidance in 
this matter, so as to render this sum most generally useful for the purposes 
contemplated by the grant, submits the following arrangements for the consi- 
deration of the Board : — 

1. That no portion of this sum be applied to any pun)ose whatever, except 
for the erection of new school- houses, and that in the (mfinition of a school- 
house the residence for masters or attendants be not included. 

“ 2. That no application be entertained, unless « sum be raised by private 
contribution equal at the least to one-half of the total estimated expenditure. 

“ 3. Diat the araoujat of private subscription be receiv<|d> expended, and ao- 
counted for, before any issue of public rfoney for such school be directed. 
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4. Tlfcit no application be complied with, unless upon the consideration of 
such a report either from the National School Society, or the British and Foreign 
School Society, as shall satisfy this Board that the case is one deserving of 
attention, and there is a reasonable expectation that the school may be per- 
manently supported. 

5. That the applicants whose cases jire favourably entertained be required 

to bind themselves to submit to any audit of their accounts which this Board 
may direct, as well as to such periodical reports respecting the state of their 
schools, and ,the number of scholars educated as may be called for. ^ 

6. That in considering dll applications made to the Board, a preference be 
given to such applications as coibc from large cities and towns, in which the 
necessity of assisting in the erection of schools is most pressing; and that due 
inquiries should also be made, before any such application be acceded to, 
whether there may not be charitable funds, or public and private endowments, 
that might render any further grants inexpedient or unnecessary. 

“ In these suggestions My Lords concur.'* 

The above minute tends to confirm us more strongly than ever in 
the opinion which we have expressed as to the impolicy of making 
grants for purposes of education, without any authority to superintend 
the outlay of the money granted, and to watch over the schools founded 
by it. The conduct of the government would be intelligible, if the 
money was (as in Ireland) entrusted to irresponsible- private societies, 
and no attempt was made to secure its proper appli^tion. But this 
Treasury minute sets forth a number of regulations, \jpich the Trea- 
sury, occupied with other matters, will not remember to enforce, nor, 
even if it attempted to interfere, would it have power to exercise an 
efficient control. The government indeed do not undertake to decide 
in what cases assistance is to be given, but leave this matter to be 
determined by the National School Society, or the British and Foreign 
School Society. All applicants, however, are to bind themselves to 
submit to any audit of their accounts which the Treasury may direct, 
and to make such periodical reports respecting the state of their 
schools as may be called for. Now, we beg to ask, what power has 
the Treasury of controlling such schools? They do not become the 
property of the public, though they have been built with the public 
money. They may pass from hand to hand : the original managers 
may die or change their residence ; and the houses, built for purposes 
of education, may be either sufi'ered to go out of repair, or turned to 
other uses, fvuthout any person being liable to the Treasury for the 
waste of public^ money thus occasioned. This attempt to enforce 
regulations, which cannot be enforced without machinery specially 
destined to the purpose, seems to us most distinctly to prove, that 
without some central authority to ensure that the schools newly built 
shall belong to the public, and that the system of teaching followecbin 
them sliall be deserving of approbation, all grants of public money for 
the education of tfce poor will be either wholly wasted, or so misap- 
plied, that they will only produce a very small fraction of the good 
which might, under a better system, be derived from them. 
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Art. X. — Ci Spindler’s S'dmmtikhe fFerke, (C. Spiiidler*s collected 
Works.) SOvols, 8vo. Stuttgart. 1831 — 1833, , 

Amongst the ever-thickening swarms of German novelists, nonc^ we 
believe, rank higher than Spindler, whose rapidly-acquired reputitton 
may be best appreciated by the fact that compatriot critics bbldly 
express their expectation of his pvoving the Schiller of prose romance* 
Tb say that our anticipations are more moderate, is perhaps only to 
say that we are English, not German ; to which we may add that, 
although we greatly like and admire Spindlei^ we cannot qiiite think of 
comparing him to Schiller. It cannot, however, be deemed judging a 
young author, or indeed any author, very unfavourably, to deny him 
the creative imagination, the subtle yet profound philosophy, The deep 
sensibility, and the mental purity of the most delightful, if not the 
most wonderful, of German poets. And here we ^ould leave this 
question ; but as German critics bring them thus together, we must 
advert to one especial point of difference between these writers, which 
we have hesitated whether to ascribe to diversity in the internal nature 
of the men, or to diversity of external circumstances of the times 
they lived in. Schiller contemplated the past with a poet s eye. The 
splendors of baronial state, of chivalrous courtesy, charmed his fancy 
if they dazzled not his judgment, and whilst he disguised not the super- 
stition and ferocity of ruder ages^ he relieved the gloomy picture with 
bright portraitures of coeval honour, simplicity, and patriarch&l kjpd- 
ness. Spindler, on the contrary, looks Iback with the ^criticising eye 
of a philosopher of the nineteenth century, as he more evidently 
shows himself in Der Invalided Historisch-romantische Bflder neuercr 
und neuestcr Zeit, (The Invalid, Historico-romantic Pictures of the 
latter and latest Times; — such htter and latest times being the 
different epochs of the French Revolution, ending with the second 
restoration.) Spindler sees little in the feudal system but its abuses, 
and, like his French brethren, paints those abuses in his strongest 
colours, scarcely introducing a scion of nobility — (sovereign princes he 
treats more leniently)— who is not a robber, a profligate, or in one Wfiy 
. or other a monster of guilt, retaining little of humanity beyond the 
* generic name. Making due allowance for the influence of this ardently 
fermenting anti-feudality, Spindler is an excellent painter of manhers 
and character. In the individualization of his personages, in their 
adaptation to different countries and ages, he equals ^Tromlitz, and 
he far surpasses him in fertility of invention. I^indler’s stories are 
always well managed and interesting, often thev are exceedingly origi- 
nal ; his incidents are abundant, happily complicated, and productive 
of striking scenes, which however lose much of their dramatic effect, 
from a lengthiness (to speak American,) mainly originating in atiover** 
fulness of detail and development. 

The twenty volumes before us contain tales of^all lengths and kinds: 
the longer ones generally entitled, not novels or romances, but Pictures 
of manners, or of character, or Historical Sketches, embodying the cus- 
toms, feelings, and opinions of different ages, from the fiffeenth cen^ 
VOL.‘TCll. NO* XXIV. • . K K 
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tury, thi'ough the French Revolution, down to the present day. Qi' 
th^se, of the earliest, and perhaps of the best, Der Jude, Deutsches 
^ Sittengem&lde der ersten Hdlfte des funfzehnten Jahrhund€rt,(^e Jew, a 
Picture of German Manners in the first half of the fifteenth Century), 
especially exhibiting the then condition of the Jews, wealthy but 
wretched, has been translated both into French and English. Another, 
the next we believe in date, Der Jesuit, Sitten-und^Ckarakter Gem'dlde 
dm dem etsten Viertel des achtzehnten Jahrhundert, (The Jesuit, a Pic- 
ture of Manners and Character in the first quarter of the eighteenth 
centuiy,) IS a work of y£t greater and more ordinal talent. The pic- 
ture it exhibits of an able, i^irtuous and very conscieiTtious man (the 
Jesuit),, compelled, by obedience to his superiors, to commit acts of 
ftaud and cruelty repugnant to his kindly nature, and so fully con- 
vinced that is merely doing his duty, as to experience remorse for 
his reluctance, ic the most striking illustration we have seen offered 
by fiction of the fearful omnipotence of that order. We should gladly 
give an analysis of the book, but our present limits forbid, and we be- 
fieve, moreover, that it is now in the course of translation. W ithou t stop- 
ping, therefore, to particularize all the tales, we shall endeavour, by a 
brief analysis of, and a few extracts from, the last of the series. Die 
Nonne *oon Gnadienzcll, Sittengemdlde des funfzehnten Jahrhundert, (The 
Nun of Gnadenzell, a Picture of the Manners of the fifteenth Century,) 
to justify our praise of this talented and diligent author. 

The Nun of Gnadenzell begins with the formally official opening 
for the summer of the baths at Baden, in the name of the Margrave 
of Baden, and we extract the first introduction of the heroine. 
HeerdegenVon Sperberseck, the younger son of a noble family, a not 
ill-disposed libertine, who has acquired fortune in the service of the 
Puke of Burgundy, goes forth in search of some light beauty whom he 
may love during the Baden season, and enters the church. 

" His eye glided carelessly from the veils and golden caps of the high-born 
dames, and sought more complacently amongst the flowers of lowlier condi- 
tion for a violet to his taste and pleasure. That which is looked for abroad 
is often to be found close at hand. As the service ended and the congrega- 
tion prepared to leave the church, the Junker observed by his side a maiden 
rising from her knecfs, whose form and featur^ touched his licentious heart 
to fts inmost core. Her complQsion was indeed of a marble paleness, but 
majestically flashing eyes, brown as her luxuriant locks, and lucid as stars, gave 
wondrous aniovition to the beautiful, melancholy countenance. Through 
her scanty attire the fair girl’s limbs discovered bewitching proportions, more 
supple, fuller and no'oler than is usually seen in females of the lower orders. 
Under favour of the crowd the Jimker leaned forward to look the maiden 
boldly and confidently in the face, and to touch her soft hand; hut he (Quickly 
ftban^ned the attempt as the maiden lifted up her head, turned it towards 
him, and regarded him with undisturbed composure. A certain victoriousness 
of innocence, a powerful self-conciousness spoke in her earnest gaze, that 
seemed to ask, ^ What ivould you with me. Sir, and how dare you bring your 
importuniu in my way V . 

" The Junker felt abashed, .and swore secretly but fervently never to rest 
until this austere, cold-hearted virgin should lii'e for his passion.” 

This eelf-posse8ge<J meidfen prov^ to be Gisela, the dai^hter of 
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GoeU ron Bachenstein^ a profligate old noble, who, having, by hia ' 
extravagance and sensuality reduced himself to the necessity of ga^ • 
ing his bread by menial service at the baths, spends every thing he 
can earn, beg, or borrow upon the gratification of his own appetites, 
whilst his wife and dauriiter are haUstarved ; and who, having long since 
turned his young son Reinbold out;K)f doors for endeavouring to de^ 
fen^ his mother from conjugal ill-treatment, is now impatient to get 
rid of his daughter, inasmu^ as her stern virtue annoys him yet more 
than the trouble occasioned by the incessant* illicit pursuit that her 
beauty provokes. Gisela herself, hating and despising the male sex, — 

' no unnatural consequence of associating with such a father — is bent 
upon becoming a nun, and the only fault to be found with hef deter- 
mination is the want of affection which it evinces towards her oppressed 
and suffering mother. , 

Various plots are laid by various noble bathers, including Sperber^ 
seek, to lure Gisela from her parent’s hovel, and one, by a Baron 
Harras, succeeds. But the Baron, at the very moment of his emissary's 
triumph, being thrown into prison for a brawl, the meaner villain, disap- 
pointed of meeting his principal, without money, and overawed by the 
loftiness of his victim's unsuspecting innocence, robs and deserts her in a 
forest. Many trying adventures follow, ending in Gisela's admittance 
into the convent of Gnadenzell, which, unknown to her, is in such bad 
repute that at the period of her entrance an investigation into tltb irre- 
gularities of the sisterhood by their feudal*superior, Eberhard Count of 
Wurtemberg, is impending. 

The character of the prioress Richardis is ably develop(?d; but to 
display it, long scenes of conventual licentiousness would require to be 
translated, and these, although as delicately given perhaps as the subject v 
admits of, are not to our taste. We shall therefore merely state, that 
Richardis, receiving through her paramour timely notice of an intended 
surprise by the chancellor of Wurtembefg, sets her convent in order, 
persuades the unsuspecting Gisela to personate sister Hailwig, a nun 
whose absence on account of her approaching confinement is suspected, 
by the visitors, and thus half convinces them the charges against her 
, bouse are calumnious ; that being forbidden to receive new nuns, she . 
admits Gisela by a fictitious cerenipn}^ her j»ramour acting the 
bishop; then imprisons her upon a false accusation, and dooms her 
to die of hunger. Gisela had, however, found means to communicate 
with Poppele, a half-witted lad, the drudge of tbe^ convent, who is 
devotedly attached to her. Poppele makes his way to the Count of 
Wurtemberg, to whom he tells his story; and the Count, rt^aching the 
convent in the crisis, Itichardis is unmasked, deposed,^ and dismissed, 
and Gisela named prioress in her stead. 

The new superior forthwith proceeds to reform the convent; but 
finds the task somewhat arduous; and even when the appears to have 
succeeded, though seemingly at the summit of her desires, is misera- 
ble. The prioress Gisela, who believes herself a nun, has fallen in 
love with her sovereign. Count Eberhard, whom she knows to be a 
married man, apdwho thinks not qf her; and th» humiliation of her 
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maiden^pride tortures her almost as much as her consciousness of 
inability to subdue a sinful passion* 

Meanwhile, or rather before all this, Gisela's brother Reinhold, hav- 
ing had occasion to discover and reveal a plot against Count Eberhard, 
had in consequence been taken by him as a page, but being severely 
punislied by an officer for some boyish misdemeanor, had run away, 
and become, under the name of the W,ildherr, the dreaded captaip of 
a band of robbers. One of his gang^ Heinz von Schlaiz, the son of 
another worthless and indigent nobleman, is taken, tried, and convicted 
of a robbery « Wildherr having planned the seizure of the accusers by 
his gang, some of his scouts surprise a solitary hunter ,*^who has lost his 
company, and drag him to their cavern. Wildherr, grasping a battle- 
axe in one hand, opens the door, with the wor^s: — 

“ ‘Bring ye one pf the birds? Ye snails, who should be sent for the plague, 
wliy loiter ye so?^ Scarcely had he spoken when a hoary wretch, Marten, the 
father of Heinz, brandishing a drawn sword, rushed like a wild beast upon the 

S risoner; but Feldinann (the hunter's dog,) was more alert than the murderous 
Iarten,and brought the old sinner to the ground. Wildherr dragged back the 
dog by his collar, at the same time pushing away Marten with his foot: ‘ Would 
the hound's teeth were in tbyfalse throat v stormed he, ‘ Get thee into yon cor- 
ner till the butcher be wanted, or I will myself set the beast upon thee.' Gasp- 
ing and muttering curses, Marten obeyed, whilst Wildherr, taking up the light, 
placed ^himself thoughtfully before the stranger, who, his hand upon his hanger, 
stood dauntiessly awaiting an^ attack. The lamp trembled in the robber’s 
bold, as he looked his captive in the face, and with the expression of deep 
dissatisfaction, he asked, ‘What have you done now, you wretched blun- 
derers? Irfstead of the kite, do you snare the eagle? What eould possess 
you?' 

‘‘Whilst the most fluent of the midnight runners tried to justify his act, 
Wildherr, with head declined, walked backwards and forwards in deep delibe- 
ration, thus allowing the stranger full leisure to examine him. The dreaded 
robber was one of the strangest of figures, every thing about him being in- 
consistent and contradictory. His hero-like carriage assorted not with his 
coarse, unusual garb, nor his powerful voice and lively eye with the age 
indicated by his face. From under a high conical cap, bent down behind like 
a helmet, and adorned with a bunch of cock's feathers, fell thick, straight, 
grey hair, cut short, peasant fashion. Grey eyebrows bushily overshadowed 
th% fiery glance, and immensOiipistachios, also bearing the snow of years, bris- 
tled under the commanding nose, over the haughty mouth. Below the chin 
also the beard<£tood out like a pollar of white goat’s hair, whence the robber’s 
brown cheeks showed the darker. Resolved audacity threatened from the 
lineaments, and thengarb bespoke familiarity with every hardship, contempt of 
every toil. The naked^breast was seen through a russet jacket, held together 
by a leathern belt; red breeches dangled far beyond the knees; wooden soles, 
fastened on with strips of ox-hide, protected tbe feet. The tall figure was 
further wrapped in a cloak of sheep-skins, and, armed with a belt-knife, about 
the size of an executioner’s sword, and with the threatening axe, that had 
terrified many a stouthearted roan.” 

This formidable personage addresses his prisoner courteously, re- 
gretting that he cannot release him before day-break, but pledging 
himself in the meanwhile for his safety j' arid upon the other express- 
ing & desire to sleep, he arranges him a bed, widn a rabbet's knees 
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for his pillow, and so leaves him in the cavern, taking post . ^tside 
with tlie rest of his followers, to await the right victims. When these 
are brought in, Wildherr holds a sort of court of justice, condemns two 
of them, and authorises Marten to put them to death. Marten is about 
to fall upon his prey, when Lamparter, his intended son-in-law^ arrives^ 
arrests his arm, and announces tliat«Heinz is still safe, but that his 
chance of life would be forfeited by injuring his accusers. In conse* 
queuce 6f this their lives are spared, and the scene ends by Wildherr 
^livering up the intei^d victims to his prisoner, in whom the reader 
will have discovered Count Eberhard, an(L disappearing with his band. 
• Being afterw^ds suddenly seized w^ith a longing for the consola- 
tions of religion, the robber-captain presents himself, such as4ie has 
been described, in the clfurch of Gnadenzell, requires the vicar of the 
convent to shrive him, and obtains absolution, on the condition of his 
undertaking a somewhat tedious, and, for an outlaw, hazardous course 
of penance, after the completion of which he is to be admitted to the 
sacrament of the eucharist. Upon tlie occasion of this confession, 
Wildherr sees and falls in love with Gisela. During his penance, 
which he conscientiously performs, he is visited by Scheibenhart, a 
favourite youth belonging to his gang, and we extract part of the con- 
versation that occurs. Wildherr asks: — 

“^What bringest thbu, my brave boy?^ ^ The greeting of our brethren 
and comrades, who despond without their boldest hand. You see 1 brhng not 
much, but fain would 1 take you back with mei active, vigorous, and resolutf, 
as of old.’ * Time enough for that/ * Ever the same answer 
You, once fhe terror of the country, you now crawl about cbgrches and 
chapels, make pilgrimages to wonder-working shrines, and enrich the priests* 
poor-box!’ ‘Why not! Once I joyed in murder, now I ioy in penance. 
Copy me, brave boy. Strew thy head with ashes, and wrap thee in haircloth.^ 
‘ -Aye, to be sure! I am likely to begin a mummery that revolts my very soul. 
Pretty sport to lie at the church door with outstretched arms, as a threshold 
under the feet of devout Christians! But have you no care for your safe^*^ 
Fear you not that some traitor may step before the judges, and say, Come, I’ll 
show you the man on whose head the high price is set, who is already in the 
toils, and will quietly let himself be taken?’ ‘ Who should betray mef 
Lamparter lies buried under the snioaking ruins of Sperberseck ; Marten is 
imprisoned as a poacher in the horrid vaults of Wittlinger castle. Thou alofie 
knowest me in my present shape — wbat^shcAild I fear?’ '* Everything, as a 
proscribed man! * • • Trust not the parson in the confessional; he 

will blab your secret.’ ‘ Yet a few days and my penance will Be done, and 1 
may receive the sacrament. That is what want, and neyer had I been easy 
had I longer denied myself that 'purification from sin.’ * Strange i Your rage 
hud just blazed out fiercer thkn fever, you'bad sworn tB burn and destroy the 
castles of the nobility, and hardly is the first torch applied ere your rage is 
quenched.’ ‘ That was it, tiiybraVe boy. When amidst the Sperberseck con- 
flagration I discovered that I had been misled, that 1 was striking the iniiu- 
cent whilst my enemy was far away; when the heart-rj^nding shrieks of the 
Judy and her infants, half roasted to death in the dinigeou-keep, pierced my 
ear, I felt crushed ; I saw myself drippii^ with gore whilst the flames of hell 
licked every hair of the murdefOQa incendiary. * How freely shall I breathe 
when once restored to Cbristiait f«llovvfhip I’ ^ And then? What think yoa 
to do tlien? Creep into a monk^s covri ^ 
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TSm Wilditerf tadled, and answered gaily : ^ Not I ! Then will 1 ^ ^aln 
^ a jpro|>eifinaD; live fmnk and free like the' bird of prey> and for a beginning 1 
wdl get me a wife out of the convent.’^ 

, The penance, thus usefully add meritoriously undertaken, is accom- 
plished, and ends by the penitent’s admission to the holiest office of 
religion. At this moment, even ip the church, he is betrayed by old 
Marten, and carried before a tribunal presided by the stem knigh^, ^eto 
von Mordermorser. 

^ Wildherr^s brave boy^cheibenhart was brought forward, heavily ironed. 
The judge threateningly said tb him, ^ Dog of a thief, her^ ‘stands thy lord ^ 
and mastert Do'st own himl* Scheibenhart walked quietly up to the accused, 
then shOok h^s head with the words : * This may be St. Peter for aught I 
know; the Wildherrhe is not.' * Oh Scheibenhart, Tie not!' exclaimed another 
voice, and old Marten pressed forward. *And what woold'st thou, that best 
like a knave P irited Scheibenhart, tookii>g steadfastly at the traitor. ^ Have 
done with this mummery, and call not me by a name not mine, for I know thee 
not, thoti false witness.’ ‘ Fetch the other rogue,’ commanded the count’s 
officer. Another yOuth, loaded with chains, tottered forward. Marten’s rest- 
less eye recognized his son, and he trembled with joy, convinced that his 
assertions would now be confirmed. * Who is this man?’ asked Sir Bero of 
the youth. * Without hesitation, who is he?’ 

Heinz cast a loqk of surprise at the accused, but instantly recovering 
himself, said, ^ 1 know him not.’ Marten now set up a loud lamentation, 
cryingic ^ Heinz, my son, whom I love as the apple of my eye, can’st thou 
spsak thus? I have brought the, enemy of the land and thy seducer to due 
punishment, and thou, my own blood,. wilt tbou give me the lie?’ Heinz, not 
without emotion, answered ^ My heart is grieved, father, to see you in irons, 
but may they serve to recall you to yourself, hot tempt you to expiate old 
ofieoces by new crimes. What would you of me ?’ ‘ That thou honour the truth, 
and acknowledge this man for the Wildherr, as I have done.’ ‘ That is not 
tbe Wildherr.’ '^Sou, son, our liberty is at stake; the price set upon this 
robber’s head is at stake !’ Heinz paused, then repeated with cold composure, 

‘ That is not the Wildherr.’ Ola Marten covered his face, moaning and 
whimpering, but said no more.” 

Tbe Wildherr, thus supported by the steady attachment of his com- 
rades, contrives to pass himself for the executioner of a neighbouring 
state, by the production of vouchers, saved, with prudent forethought, . 
from the recent plunder of that worthy personage, and he is about to be 
discharged, when old Marten suddenly exclaims; — 

** * I recolleSt a mark that will settle all. The Wildherr bears a red star 
upon his right arm-p-I have seen it. Order that man’s sleeve to be turned 
back.’ A malicrous smile fikted across the ooimtenances of the suspected 
man and of Scheibenlmrt. * Most true,’ said the former, ‘ I bear a mark, 
but it is on tbe left arm, and, us I bethink me, is a cross.’ He bared his arm 
showed the mark. ‘ Ob, my head! oh, my meimory I oh, devilish delu- 
sion !’ howled Marten. Soheibenhart, now caking a mighty resolution, stepped 
boldly forward, and ^thundered to the traitor: ‘Thou’rt driven from thy 
lastsbifc; and now, to shame thee utterly, thou base wretch, I care not thougli 
I sacrifice my own head. Frandfuliy you have cau^C me, and I am weary of 
my Oh my arm is the* Wr that knave mentioned, — I am the Wildherr. 
Do'tri^ me «s you list, but first lekd me to Ithe^oum; for him I have weighty 
'4iieldstfre$.’” 
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Th€ result of this generous self-derotion is the release of the Wiki* 
hfflrr^ followed by the execution of the treaeherous Marten f and we, 
surely need not tell the reader that the first exploit of the rescued 
robber-captain is the liberation of his faithful friends, Scbeibenhart 
Heinz* 

The catastrophe seene is good, but we can only extract the commence* 
ment of it, Wudherr and ms gang ktack the convent of Gnadenzell to 
ni^t^'the leader’s ol^ect being to marry and take away Gisela, Heinza 
to murder Richardis, whom he believes s^l prioress, in revenge 
for her cruelty to the nun Agnes^ his paramour, who in despmr had 
committed suicide. The robbers are accompanied by Richatdis her- 
self and her lover Friedingen, the ex-superior being anxious* to get 
possession of a cadcet hf treasure, and make Popple die instrument 
of some further plot. The garden is entered, and the Convent door 
broken oppi, when Heinz, looking round, sees throi^h the darkness 
the flattering garments of Richardis. 

" ‘ A woman?’ asked he with sudden mistrust. * Who is this woman 
^ What is’t to thee?’ returned the Wildherr, as Heinz forced him back, whis- 
pering — Halt ! ^ some one comes.— Stir not.’ ” 

This is the silly Poppele, who, duped by the Wildherr, bad promised 
to admit him; and now running to t{ie door, which Heines had again 
shut, asks: — , 

‘^‘Is’t thou, old Wildherr? Give a sign, Boppele’s awake.’— Tis ]|[,^^od 
friend,’ answered Heinz, and caught at the boy. Rut Poppele, t'emfied 
at the sound of a strange voice, escaped from his grasp, and loud 
yells and screams sprang up the stairs. Heinz stumbled after hi% and on. 
reaching the top saw a chamber door open, the closely-veiled prioress' come 
forth, lamp in hand, and Poppele fall at her feet, with the agonized cry; ‘ Oh 
flys fly, dear mother ! They come to kill thee!’ Heinz, brandisbing his glitter- 
ing hanger, paused an instant, and Gisela exclaimed : * What do you here? 
What plot you against, my daughters! ' Account for yourself to the 
mother of this convent!’ From a mouth convulsed with rage was the answer 
howled. ^To h — 1 with thee, mother of these serpents! murderer of Agnesi’ 
The sword was pointed at Oisela’s breast, but Popjpele stayed the blow, 
clinging like a tiger to the assailant, who struggled furiously to shake off 
the incumbrance, whilst he gasped out: * Away I 1 have sworn, let me fylfil 
my oath!’ Poppele desperatmy grappled^Hefdz’s neck with his talons. Gisela 
leant confounded against the wall : the steps of the robbers rang upon the 
stairs. To glut his thirst of blood and get at his victim, thnbflnded paramour 
of Agnes struck his blade between the ribs of his obstinatp auti^onist. A cry 
that might have moved stones to compnssimi biirm from the of the mor- 
tally wounded' boy, his hold slackened ins corse . fj# hciwi^y upon the door 
betwixt Heinz and Gisela. 

No barrier now interposed between the fo^iBlui and >t()e nun, hut Gisela 
bad thrown back her veih with outstretched latiiip the bloody scene, 

and Heinz, himself now in despair, gaSed at the unknown countenance. His 
hands dropped the murderous weapon, and be fell with a shriek into the arms of 
his associates, cursing his blindtiees, cersieg the dieadfoi ni^t. * What hast 
thou done, unhappy man ?’ atkad flie mmgnabt WildhiWr, ^ Did we coupe 
hkher to murder ? On th|^ hem) lie this ifNiooent Meed 1’ Heinz nodded in 
exhaustion; and when cbm farwerd intw the light, and 

Poppele’s corse, angrily exclaimed, ^ Woe is me! whose is the accursed hand 
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b^sitmngreimMiytice 40 the pteceding dyfiasty on 
dhe tlifo^ end the oo^ of Hu^t efwlin devatioii, seems but a re« 
petition of confix adopted by He abdished the mayoralty 

of the palace, and restored the principle of hereditary male succession to 
^thethvenei 'which had be^n for the moment disturbed. The historyofthe 
fl^e following centuries is that of the contest of royalty with its co- 
equals^die twelve great vamlitks or d&e kingdom (lesdouze Pairs), in 
wnidi the first had frequendy the worst, but was finally triumpbailt 
nnd^ Louis XI., who tlfua became the first absolute monarch of 
France. His third successor, Francis L, was the founder of the mo- 
ikwdhy of greeds se^neurs, who, to the number of SOO, replaced the 
twelve p^rs in die possession of the national territory. One hundred 
and forty-'Diine years afier Louis XI. cSme Richelieu^ whose mission 
was similar, and who aiccomplished it as religiously, by sweeping off 
the beads of the Wimd and reducing the whole of to 

a complete' dependance upon the will of the sovereign. Louis XIV. 
his disciple, did: but fo^w the broad road of absolutism chalked out 
for him by his master ; he made himself the centre of the kingdom, 
attached all the springs of royalty to himsdf^ and retained the reins 
so long, and so firmly in his hands, that he could not but foresee at 
his death diat they would break in the hands of his successors. 

Louis XV,, at his majority, found it necessary once more to reorga- 
nize the •monarchy ; in place of the twelve great vassals of Hugh 
CapdvJ-^te 200 grand sagneum of Francis I., he substituted, as the 
supports of his totters o^ce, the 50,000 aristocrats, who had been 
batched in tbe dunghilf’ of the Orleans regency. 


Finely, when this third era of national royidty had borne its fruits, fruits 
of the lake Asphaltds, full of rottenness and ashes ; when the Dubois* and the 
Inws, the Pompadours and the Dubarrys^ had killed the respect due to 
royalty ; when the Voltaires and foe Diderots, foe D’Alemberts and foe Grimms, 
had stifled the belief due to religion : religion, tbe nurse of nations, royalty, 
the foundress of societies, entirely polluted by their contact with men, ascended 
to God, ^pse danghters they were. Their flight left foe monarchy of divine 
right unprotected^ and Louis XVI. saw shining at four years’ interval, on the 
east the flames of the Bastille, on the west the axe of the scaffold.” 

Wi fear that we have given l^ut a very meagre account of this fine- 
spun poetical tbePry, in which also destiny is made to perform a very 
nromi^nt partitas she does in moat of the kte historical literature of 
France. 

Our space will not idlow ns to follow him in Mb theory of the two 
r^olutions c€ I7fi9 and the last of which he regards as only 
completing wbat the fmrmer bad be^gun, by abolishing all hereditary 
diStinetionB. The monardiy df Louts Philippe, supported by the in- 
foaeitee of the 160,000 great laad^^owners smd imtustriels, of whom 
the nomit^ md lepiesflntative, is considered Os the last stage of 
ntoftarehical government through which France has to pass ; M. Dumas 
^mnounoes Se certainty ojf its fofi, mno longtime, and with no shock 
whatever*' Tbe final he inticipaieB aw he die estaUishment of 
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beungan elector, lu^ every possesw of anacre of land (thereere mw 
four millions and a half of landed propr^oia) being a de- 

puty, all classes will have that share in the government which they 
are justly entitled to, 

Alors un g^uvemement en harmonie avec les besoins# \es int^r^s et las 
voloat^s de tous s’etabUra s qu'il s’appellc monarchic, pr^idence, ou sepnb* 
lique, peu importe.’’ „ , * ^ ^ 

• The key to the whole of this theory is very simple, — that in |i|e 
owners of the lan^, few as in the past, and numerous as they are noij^ 
and will continue to be, resides the pj^weif which fixes tjie form ana 
conditions o£ government. The deduction as to d)ie future, therefore, 
is easy. ^ . j 

M. Dumas is aropublican, as our readers may readfly imagine-r 
indeed he makes no secret of his omnions 5 but we were somewhat 
surprised at reading on, to find that fihis proprUte ^condqire must also * 
have a Acad, as well as its deputies to the chamber ; and, as the requi- 
sites for the occupant of this elevated post are assumed to be, tj^^e 
shall neither have blood-royal in his veins, nor be a grand propriitaire, 
that his private fortune shall not exceed the genera) average, and that 
his civil list shall only include expenses that we strictly necesmy, we fear 
that the demon of ambition has mounted into the author s brain, and 
that he is aspiring to be the f>rst quinquennial preddait of the French 
republic ! • 

In the meantime, however, this stjprdy republican, not 
with advocating the cause of his own party, hw; by w^ of Ijl^ng two 
strings to his bow, we suppose, been lendii^ his pep fo the legi- 
timatist enemies of the present government, by dressing up General 
Dermoncourt’s papers into the captivating rom^ce which has lately 
appeared under the title of La Duchesse de Berri dans la Ven^, Wc 
understand that this inconsistency has given great scandal to bis repub- 
lican colleagues, who are by no means satisfied with the excuse of its 
being only an affaire du metier. Perhaps it is no uncharitable 8 U|^o- 
sition, that with M. Dumas, as well as with m^y other writers of 
la jeune France, political opinion on either side is only an affake du 
mitiev. ‘ 


Aei. XII. — Rem w Ungarn, im JttSre ISSl : m de» Comitaten, (a) 
duseift der Donau; Graa, Neagjvds Qi} ^ - 

Comorn, Raab, Oedeaburg, Eiienburg, Zola, Vetaprm, StuU-Weustn- 
burg; (c) d^seits der . iip$, EiroA Ab<ag, Toma, and 

G'omir. Von S. van Ludrigh^.' (Taar in Hta^ar^r in the year 1831 ; 
in the Counties of Pesdi, Gran,- Nec«*aJ, OB th» aide the Da- 
nube ; of ComcBB. Raflb. Oedenbuig, fiiaedMirg, Z^, Veazprim, 
Stuhl-Weissenbiu®, heyaad the Bamitoo ; <of Zips, Shros, A^, 
Toma and Gom&r, OB'tlua aide X Tiei a s. . By S, wwi Ludvi^i.) 
Pesth and Deipzigt 18S2., ' { 

The Author of this work is a nathre.Mi^ar, end professca a h^ 
degree of nationriity, a4ee, hnre of the Mi^ar hmgnarc ^ 
ture, although he writfe 'lBa««rawels,'. ie-'Sfe previously vWote 1 » 
poems (for Ludvigh is a poet), in German, chiefly, he says, 
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** because 1 do not yet esteem myself so perfect a master of our beautiful 
m^her^t^Aie as to ao^ar blameless before the rifl;id tribunal of Magyar 

The journey is limited, as may be seen by reference to a map, to 
the southwestern and north-western provinces of Hungary ; con- 
cehding i^ich, the , traveller gives us a^l ms owfi personal associations, 
and some statistical information, avowedly extracted from Nazi's 
Notitics Stofistkc^ Re^i Hungaria; a work published at Buda,^ift 
1828, and, as we believe, «the best and latest authority upon such 
matters, whence, to German readers unacquainted with Latin, these 
extracts may be useful, though assuredly not what we lObk for from 
travellers^ Of the numerous institutions for education, our author 
likewise gives some account, but adds little, esfcept the names and 
^ praises of a few professors, to the information contained in an early 
number of this Journal and the chief matters we have gleaned from 
his pages are, the existence of a native painter, bearing the strange- 
looking name of Czanczik, whose pictures are, we are assured, 
master-pieces of art, that would do nonour to the first Italian gal- 
lery;” and fhe vast size of the Hbhle, or cave, of Agtelek, before 
which the Derbyshire-peek-caverns must hide their diminished heads. 
The explorer of this extensive natural or artificial excavation (it 
discovers traces of quarrying) is warned, it seems, of the magnitude 
and the peril of his etiterprize by the sight of abundance of human 
bon 6 S|i& 2 ^i(orted to he the remains of such of his predecessors as, 
being in^,quately supplied with lights and guides, have perished in 
the labyrinthine grottos, unable to grope their way out. Our 
traveller and his party were more fortunate, escaping with life; 
but not having provided themselves with sufBcient relays of torches, 
they were compeHed, by their fears of sharing the fate of those un- 
lucky predecessors, to leave many subterraneous halls or temples, as 
some of them are called, unvisited. 

But the most curious part of the book before us relates to the 
cholera, which seems td have created alarms as violent, fantastical 
and contradictory, in Hungary, as it did at Paris, and as it is now 
doing in Spain, and various portions of South America formerly be- 
longing to Spain* The extreme inconvenience occasioned to travel- 
lers passing hear a district where any cholera cases were supposed to 
have occurred, together with the utter inefficiency of the regulations, 
as enforced, to prevent the communication of contagion, if contagious 
the cholera be, * haplrily illustrates the administration of arbitrary 
power, by deputy, in renfotef proirinc^B. We shall give a short extract 
or two from this part of the journey. ! 

. Ludvigh was making his way to the Bartfeld baths, near the Car- 
pathian mduntaina/ in' search of faealthVWlieh he met by a rumour 
that the cholera had preceded him thither. The rumour was confirmed 
hyesta/ettes scouring the country with physicians* prescriptions and 
qyBwmtine decrees from govefliment; ana our tourist turned back 
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towards Pestli from Leutscliau, where the provincial apthowtj^s were 
assembled to arrange their precautions* Here he received a passpoit, 
proclaiming him free from cholera, and innocent of having even ven- 
tured within reach of the Asiatic scourge ; and visiting baroness^ 
and counts by the way, he passed through Eperies ana C^ichau aa 
comfbrtably as though sdl Hungaify had been entitled like him to cleiui 
of health. At &e latter place he learned that the direct roadtl^, 
Pesth was shut up;^nnd determined to go round hy Osgyani th^t road, 
being still open, ‘ ^ ' ' 

On the borders of the county of Torna, I was met by a dictatorial Meg/ 
kell ^llani (the Magyar form of Halt !). The driver, a Slovak, or Slavonian, 
did not understand the*^ and whilst I was explaining to him that he 

must stop, three peasants had already beleaguered the carriage ; asking, rudely 
enough, whether I had a passport. With a ^ yes,' I produced the document. < 
One of the peasants understood Latin : when he read that 1 cama from Saros^ 
he, as well as his companions^ assumed ofFieial dignity, and ordered uS back. 
Words ran high ; till at length 1 said, that I only wished to present myself 
and my papers before the proper authorities, and would pay any one for his 
trouble in conducting me to a magistrate. The hint was enough ; all dread of tlie^ 
county of Saros vanished ; I was led, without fear of infection,, tp the district 
notary, who signed without difficulty," 

At noon we reached Fige. the landlady was gloomily execratii^ the cho- 
lera; she called it a lie to stir up the people to revolt; (thp gepfajji^ion 
seems to have been that it ^as a falsehood Circulated by government J engross 
public attention, whilst some very despotic measure should besmuggflA through 
unnoticed;) she complained bitterly that no guests came to her fiouse, and that 
she must be utterly ruined. Here we heard the Job’s-nPws, that the cholera was at 
Rima-Szombath, and none could pass that way. We were told, however, that' 
a magistrate, whose intervention might facilitate our progress, resided near the 
road. This hope did not prove fallacious. Our passports were subscribed, 
and we obtained permission to drive, not through, but round, the town; a per- 
mission which, in common sense, supposing the object to, be the prevention of 
contagion, not the arrest and consequent inconvenience of iudividuals, should 
be granted to all travellers provided with the necessary passports. We found 
the town strictly guarded by watchmen.* * * One of these watchmen un- 
dertook to carry a letter into the town for m6,and we waited' nearlv an hour for 
the answer. The carriage was immediate!}; surrounded % up^rds of fifty per- 
sons from Rima-Szombatb, who presseci upon us, to ask Whence we came, and 
whether there really were a cholera elsewhere ? They grumbled violently at the 
interdict laid upon their town, where diey asserted very few deaths had 
occurred, and those mostly of old people!mid invali^vi^f long standing. A 
swarm of Jews, who were detained here, Kkewise. cr^daa abcut us with ques- 
tions and lamentations. Andso-^supposingthe e:^t|biceof contaj^ion — thin 
was the mode of preventing communication IP ' ^ 

The consequence d( Imvin^ been permitted tp drive round the out- 
side of Rima-Szombat1i,—fi>r . of course the Wpr,of close contact with 
the inhabitants did not appear , upon the piussport — wps a ten days* 
quarantine at Kereszttir hnd the accouqt of this quarantine shall 
our last extract. The l 4 azaretto, the locality of whicU was not 
chosen, had its dimensiah&'aiid other 1|ri^uisiteB been equally wett 
adapted to tfae*purpose^ was a* hut m a woo^; and here our authoP^ 



fotmd ^ feUow-travellers fhna t!ie of Agtelek, 

aAd an ongtneei'^ timAf doisiciliated. 

^This femous apartment conwsted of one roob, a stable, and the hay-loft. 
Everything therein 'was ready arranged, so that I had no cm to take for my 
own estimshmeiit. Two benches, a atable-doar,1aid upoh an old vinegar- 
cask^ by way of table, composed tlm fttrtfiture of abode. Vastly compen- 
dious.. Bedsteads thiere were none ; in a hermitage of esmacity so circumscrijped 
they must have destroyed all symmetry I At nightfoli^ therelbre, straw was 
spread upop the ground, andf.our cloaks oibciat^ as bed-olodies. The table 
service, consisting of wooden trenchers and spoons, of crusty knives and forks, 
was elegantly disposed in one place. a • * ♦ , 

^^The s^jdents got their food from the village public-house; the engineer 
cooked his own broth, and cultivated the parasite science as ably as though he 
had studied it in Lucian. 1, in virtue of my letters of recommendation, obtained 
^ my victuals ft^thok Judge of Puszta, upon reasonable terms, well dressed, and 
in such quantities, that I could daily give our guards a piece of meat with vege- 
tables, (Query, a bribe ?) and mend the wretched fare of my companions (the 
students); for when the poor-rich-young gentlemen did not shoot pigeons or 
other birds for foemselves, ftiey would have suffered no loss by exchanging 
meals with any ploughman. * ♦ ♦ ♦ 

We were watched by three or four peasants, armed with pitchforks, who, 
day and night, kept up a Slavohico-Vestal blazing fire on the road near our hut. 
These guardians were, moreover, our servants, whom we might send every- 
where. We ourselves durst not enter the village, and were restricted to some 
hundred j^^ces in the wood. (Here follows a Qank, the motive for which it is 
no bhsiiiifio of ours to conjecture.) ^ 

“ Our ^^rantine society was presently increased by the accession of two 
countesses, to •whom an d//ps^coach-house — (more likely cart-shed or cow- 
house) was aligned as their residence. The situation of these ladies may be 
conceived without farther explanation, and was far more irksome than ours.’’ 

Ludvigh accordingly does not explain the ladies’ situation, even so 
far as to tell us whether their servants (for we conclude Hungarian 
countessies do not travel altogether unattended) were located in the 
coach-house with them, or in the stable. He thinks more of himself ; 
and we learn tW fine weathermaterially lightened the inconveniences 
to which be and hia male companions were subjected, by allowing them 
to eat and play at cards in the openair,^ where, moreover, many of the 
party" slept. To this enreumatapoe must it probably be ascribed, that 
such a stying of human beings together for the benefit of the general 
health, producedlitUe if any ilfoesfi^ and diat the principal adventure 
of the quarantine,— ;unle88. jiD|uajtlung more interesting be concealed 
from us under the atove-meiilitmed blank,— was an attempt at bur- 
glar]^ by one of the peanut g^tdf^ the euccesaof which a bad dream 
or nightmare of our author’s prevented* 

Art« XIII. — Notes et EMexions sur ia Prusse m 1833, Par le Mar- 

quis.de Chambray. Paris. 18S3. 8vo. 

The govermhent of Prus^iiL* sin<5c the present monarch ascended the 
thrmie, }ia8 been so sively nterastered, ah4l&i"adttiitted on all hands 
to have hern productive of such ben^^ cdbeequeiices to the in- 
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teraits of its of all elassesi^^du^ it Im beeom^' aoiobjeot 

interest and curiosity to every hcms^ wbo indi unbiassed 

mind and disregard of prejui^ces, seeks to ascertain tbe influenoe 
which the form of a government actually exercises upon the moi^als, 
the happiness, and the prosperity of the people submitted to its. sway. 
"'Rooking at it in this lightr have taken steps to supply the want of 
information which stints in this country on the subject, and hope to 
be'aMe in ah early nnmber to furnish our readers with such an ac- 
count of the general system and leading outlines of the Prussian ad- 
ministration, from a ccnnpetent source, as will afford some assistance 
towards the rcHiolution of the important problem which we Ijjave just 
mentioned. In the meantime, the little pamphlet before us, the pro- 
duction of a distinguished French military writer, (the author of the 
best milt ary history of Napoleon’s Russian expedition,) would of 
itself form a very good review-article, from which, but for the reason 
we have mentioned, we might be tempted to transcribe rather largely. 
It contains the results of M. de Chambray’s observations during a 
recent visit of six weeks to Prussia, three weeks of which were spent 
in Berlin, and the remainder in the journey to and from that capitaL 
M. de Chambray had spent several years in Prussia in his military 
capacity during the period of the French occupation, and this was the 
first visit he had paid to it since. His testimony is important, there- 
fore, as to the improvement which has taken place in the intejv^L 

The topics on which the author touches in these Notes ^oite- 
dexiohs” are — Roads— Posts— -Dihgences — Agriculture' and'^fanu- 
factures — Improvement in the condition of thepeasantry — Monuments 
— Fortified places — New system of fortification — Strategical remarks — 
Finances — Military institutions — Religion — ^Literature — Science and 
education — Government-^Administration — Municipal organization of 
the commons and towns — Provincial states — Right of petition — Gener^ 
observations on the nature of the Prussian government. In a pam- 
phlet of 60 pages, rather loosely printed, it cannot be expected that 
anything very profound could be said on subjects of such importance; 
indeed they are rather i^ffUwres than otherwise; but the remarks are 
. those of a sensible and observant traveller, who can give very good 
•reasons for the optnions which' he i|XpraMeS. We ehall notice very 
briefly some of the topics. 

Aaad!i.— Before the peace of ISl^^ t^re was btit dhe great road 
throughout the kingdom, that between Berlin and Magdeburgb, a 
distance of $0 leagues ^ the rest were scarcely j[Mpacticable, and kept 
in the most detestable state.* There iwe now a muaber of great roads 
communicating between the capittd and various parts of the kingdom, 
kept in the best order, most of them at the expense of the govern- 
ment, and a few defrayed by ike local authorities. In the towns and 
tillages through which these roads pass, the pavAnent is generally in 
a very bad state, the expense being paid by tne municipid authorities, 
who are very independent, and only r^ir*theiii when it suits their 
convenience. The are well served, and post leUs than in Frfince,^ 
*The DiUgences travel day with postM^lses, and as quick W 
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private carri^^eft. Travellers are not molested by police surveillance ; 
jVf . de Chambray was not r^uired to produce his passport more than 
once in the whole of his journey, during which he passed through 
five fortified places. Agriculture has been greatly improved both in 
its practice and results. Of Manufactures^ the increase and improve- 
ment have been quite prodigious.-^Elberfeld is cited as the most re- 
markable instance of this. In 1829 it contained 25,000 inhabiunts, 
and its products were estimated at more than S millions sterling. 
The abolition of serfage^among the peasantry (of which Mr. Russers 
Tour in Germany gave so int^esting an account,) has done wonders in 
elevatiqg that class in society, improving their condition, and giving 
a great stimulus to the increase of population. Berlin has been 
increased prodigiously in size, — a new quarter has been recently built, 
not by the government as formerly, but entirely by private speculators. 
Monuments. — A new theatre, a museum of sculpture and painting, 
and a bronze pyramid in commemoration of the war of independence, 
have been lately added to the public buildings of the capital. Army . — 
The number may be estimated at 300,000 men, of whom 100,000 are 
troops, of the line, 50,000 reserve, and 150,000 landwehr. 

Finances and Fopulation. — The annual revenue raised by taxation 
and duties is £7,590,476 ; against which are the following charges, — 
interest of public debt and sinking fund, £1,61 1,720, — ^pensions, indem- 
ni^V^c. £483,960,— military establishment, fortresses, &c. £3,374, 
lb4,"-^?ivil list, judicial establishments, clergy, education, and all 
other ^fiepses £2,120,692, out of which a reserve is annually made of 
j£200,000. ** Such,” says M. de Chambray, are the miracles effected 
by order and economy in a country which war had overwhelmed with 
so many evils, and which had so many wounds to cicatrise.” 

The population of the eight provinces and the principality of Neuf- 
chatel, according to the last census, was 12,780,173; the density was 
greatest in that of the Rhine, where it was 4,565 inhabitants to a square 
mile, and least in that of Posen, where it was only 1098. M. de C/s 
remarks on the Prussian system of fortifications and military insti- 
tutions, we must pass over ; with the system of education and its fruits 
our readers have been made acquainted in the first article of our present 
number; and all the other topics of his remarks on the general and 
municipal administrations, the provincial states, &c. will necessarily be 
developed in the course of the article for which we have prepared 
our readers. Wershall therefore confine ourselves to extracting tlie 
Marquis’s concludinff^marks on the fixture of the Prussian government ^ 
which are well calculated to correct some of the prevalent notions 
entertained in this country as to the absolute and despotic character 
of the government. 

Prussia may be termed, I think, a popular monarchy, for there only exists 
in it a glimmering of aristocracy. In such a state the king might make democra* 
tic concessions; but when a concession had been once made, either useful or 
prejudicial, die king could nof revoke it, without exposing the state to disturb- 
ancest; the people would defend by violence whatever had been consecrated by 
Ifiw, usage, or custom. ^ He has therefbrq, acted wisely in notinstituting a general 
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assembly of representatives of provinces ; this would have changed t^ nature 
of the government, and would have necessarily produced a stmggle between* 
the democratic power which it represented, and the royal power. No one can 
foresee wliat might have happened; but it is difficult to believe that the country 
would have gained in prosperity, and we can scarcely venture to think that civil 
individual liberty, the most precious pf all, would have been more extended 
than it is at present. 

king appears to me, on the contrary, to have made a very prudent con- 
cession in establishing provincial assemblies, which are evidently well adapted 
to enlighten the government as to all that relates to«the interests of their respec- 
tive provinces, which are so different in the Prifssian monarchy. Attention has 
also been paid in the formation of these assemblies to the state of society, and it 
will be seen that the Prussian monarch has adopted the opinion of Monttsquieu, 
who says (£sp. desLois, liAf. xi, ch. 6,) ‘ that in a state there are always persons 
distinguished by birth, by wealth, or by honours ; but that if they were con- 
founded among the people, and had only one voice like the ofhers, the common 
liberty would be their enslavement.' 

The epithet absolute is frequently applied to the king of Prussia; never- 
theless this monarch is in reality less absolute than the king and the ministry 
of France, and could, much less than them, venture on despotic measures. In 
France, it is true that, since 1814, the king and the ministry cannot govern 
unless they have a majority in the chambers; but if they procure this majority 
by concessions and means of corruption, it is incredible to what lengths they 
might go, in defiance of the opinion and the real interests of thecounti*y; either 
by the ministers daring to infringe the law, with the certainty of obtaining a bill 
of indemnity, or by asking and obtaining laws^of an arbitrary nature, 
delegate to them despotic power. , 

“ In Prussia, the king is not obliged to obtain the approbation of ifl^cham- 
bers, because there are no chambers; but for that very reason he* is the more 
obliged to obtain the tacit approbation of the nation, and of all the civil and 
military functionaries occupying salaried or gratuitous offices, which they owe 
to their merit as displayed in examinations,^ or to the suffrages of their fellow- 
citizens. 

“ Liberty exists de facto in a country which possesses a militia constituted 
like that of the Prussian Landtvehr. • 

“It would be impossible for the king of Prussia, were he so disposed, to 
engage in a serious war decidedly reprobated by the nation; were he inclined to 
make as many illegal promotions in the army as we have seen instances of 
' under certain representative governments, he could not do it; or if he were 
ready to bestow the first employments in /he administration on the first comer, 
in deference to certain coteries, as has frequently been the case in France 
since 1814, such an act would be equally out of his power.” • 

* ** In Prussia, merit alone procures entrance into the public service ; appointments 
are only obtained after strict examination ; and if 1 had itliy observation to make on 
this Lead, 1 should say that the fault is in excess rather than in deficiency ; there is 
a luTiirti of examinations, if the phrase may be allowed.” 
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DENMARK. 

The poet dehlenschtager h^s added another gem to the dramatic literature of 
his country, in his Tordenskioldf a tragedy in five acts, founded on the history 
of the celebrated Danish naval hero of that name, ( see F. Q. R. vol. vi. 
p. 70.) Its representation at the theatre royal, Copenhagen, has been crowned 
with unqualified success. The same distinguished writer has, since that, nearly 
completed another national drama, the subject of which is Queen Margaret, 
the Semiramis of the North, whose name it bears. 


Mr. Hertz, the distinguished author of the “ Oienganger-Porene,*' in which 
he admirably imitated the style of Baggesen, and of several successful 
dramatic effusions, is at this moment making the tour of Europe, on a stipend 
from the king of Denmark. A similar travelling stipend has been granted to 
Mr. Andersen, another youthful poet of great promise, already favourably 
known as the author of a Pedestrian Journey to Amager,’^ an extravaganza 
in Hof|^an’s manner, and of several other works, in verse and prose, evincing 
genius. ^ 

Thesecotid volume of Professor Thiele’s ‘‘Life and Works of Thorwajdsen,” 
with an accompanying volume of plates,^ has just appeared. With this, as 
notified in the original prospectus, the work may be said to be completed. 
It is, however, the author’s intention to collect materials for a continuation of 
it, which he purposes publishing, either in occasional numbers, or, eventually, 
in a separate volume. 


Professor Molbech, one of the librarians of the great Royal Library of Co- 
penhagen, has just published a new Dictionary of the Danish Language, in 2 
vois. large octavo. 

« ^ 

Professor Molbech’s “ Lyric Anthology of Danish and Norwegian Poets,” 
lately publishad in two vols., embraces the lyrical productions of poets from 
the middle of the 113th century; those of later authors will be published after- 
wards. The selecdon does credit to Professor Molbech’s taste and judgment, 
and the prefixed biographical notices serve to increase our interest in the lives 
.and productions of their authors. 


The Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries of Copenhagen. This society, 
which numbers amongst its members many of the most distinguished literal y 
characters of Europe, was instituted about nine years ago, under the imme- 
diate patronage of the king, and ever since its foundation has been uninter- 
ruptedly otcupied in researches and enterprises, the results of which promise 
to prove of the highest interest and importance. Besides editing a complete 

X 

♦ The first volume was reviewed in our tenth volume, page 207. 
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new series of the Icelandic Sagas in three distinct and simultaneous editions, 
(one containing the original Icelandic text purged of the error^ whicli deform, 
the elder issue, the other translations respectively into Latin and Danish,) the 
society has engaged to defray the expenses of a work to be entitled “ The 
Historical Monuments of Greenland, which is intended to comprise an ac- 
-**"ount of the discovery of America, adventurers from that country, at a 
date antecedent by nearly five centuries to the era of Columbus. Important 
hovneser, as this work, when completed, and it is in a forward state of pre- 
paration, must prove to the literary world at large, there is another in con- 
templation by the same society, vvhich seems pecisliarlyicalculated to interest 
Englishmen — the publication (in Icelandic aim English) of all these portions 
• of the old Icelandic Sagas which illustrate the early history of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. When it is remembered how intimate was the connection 
in the remote ages of whitfh these records treat, between these kingdoms and 
“ the North,” — that the Scandinavian Vikingr established at various points of 
them a dominion of no brief duration, — and that some portfoiis of the British 
territory, the Shetland, Orkney, Hebrides, and Man islands, were actually 
Norwegian colonies, and during several centuries after their first settlement 
tributary to the Norwegian kings, the value of such a work, resting on the 
authority of manuscripts, whose authority is unimpeachable, can scarcely fail 
to be appreciated. As its completion meanwhile must necessarily be attended 
with considerable expense, it is understood to be the intention of the gentle- 
men who have undertaken the charge of preparing it for the press, to solicit, 
through the medium of a prospectus, the support of the British literary 
public; and it is to be hoped, indeed it can scarcely admit of doubt, ^at they 
will receive that encouragement, — particularly at the hands of our vaiyus l^ - 
rary associations, — to which an undertaking" so essentially British, lUu nm- 
ding fair to supply what has long been felt to be a desideratum' in litera- 
ture, -would seem to have so just a claim. The society bf Northern 
Antiquaiies, at its last meeting, adopted the resolution of publishing, for the 
convenience of its English members, an annual abstract in that language of 
its proceedings. The first number will appear early in the ensuing spring. 


A Vot/age to the East Coast of Greenland^ by Captain Lieutenant Graah, 
of the Danish Royal Navy, in 1 vol. 4to, with 8 colouied plates and a map of 
Greenland. In this work Captain Graah has given an account of the expe- 
dition perfai riied by him in the years 1828 — 31, by command of the Danish 
government, with the view of discovering some traces of the lost Icelandic 
colony, supposed by many to have been located on the east coast of Green- 
land. This expedition was in several pojnts ef view highly important, tending 
as it did to the solution of a curious historical problem, and entitles both 
the government which projected, and the individual who perfftrmed it, to the 
highest praise. The results of Captain Graah’s expedition may be stated in 
u few' words. He found no trace whatever of Europlun colonization any 
where along the east coast, though he penetrated to a*higher northern latitude 
than that under which the vanished colony, if ever located there at all, must 
have been situated. Though, however, he may thus be said to have failed in 
the principal object of the expedition, bis nariative is not on that account the 
less interesting. In removing the doubts that hitherto prevailed upon 
this subject ; in determining by personal examination as well as sound 
argument, that the East By^d^ as it was called, (the site of the vanished 
colony). Jay, not on the East, but on the Weft coast of Greer^Jand, having 
been named East only in reference to another Bygd (or inhabited dis- 
trict) further Wei^; in exploring an extensive traci, of coask never before 
visited by Europeans, reaching fromt^ape Farewell, the southernmost point 
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of GreeijJand, as far north as latitude 65| ; and in furnishing a map of this coast, 

• as well as a corrected one of theWesc Coast, Capt. G. has rendered an essential 
service to science. The work comprises^ — 1st. An introduction, giving an ac- 
count of the settlement of Greenland by the Icelanders, and a sketch of the 
History of the Colony up to the period of its supposed destruction by the 
Skrellings or Esquimaux, as well as nptices of the various attempts that harC' 
been made, from tlie time of King Frederic II. to the present, to reach the 
east coast, and re-discover the colony, or at least its site. 2d. The persoiKii nar- 
rative of the expedition, comprising an account of a race of natives whom he 
met with on the tast 6oas^, differing in many points from the west 
Greenlanders, with a description of their manners, religion, mode of life, ike. 
3d. Five appendices, of which the first is devoted to a dissertation on the subject 
of the frue site of the East Bygd, and a critical examination of the various 
passages in the old Icelandic chronicles in which 'mention of it occurs- — the 
others containing zoological, botanical, meteorological, and other scientific 
observations. A translation of this work, which may be regarded as no un- 
worthy companion to the narratives of the various expeditions of our 
own distinguished navigators to the Polar seas, and particularly to that of 
Scoresby, has been made by an English gentleman, formerly a member of one 
of our universities, at present resident in Copenhagen, and, we understand, 
will shortly make its appearance in London. 


Dr. David, Professor of Political Economy in the university of Copenhagen, 
and Mr, Mariboe, arc en|;aged in translating MissMartineau’s Illustrations 
of Polifeal Economy,” with notes. 

( 

A ne^per^odical hasjieen lately started at Copenhagen, entitled Maanedskrift 
for Literature (Monthly Review of Literature,) which professes to review all 
works of any note published in Denmark, and occasionally foreign ones also. 
It is conducted by a society consisting of Mr. Oersted, and some other 
professors of the university. Professor Rask’s English Grammar has lately 
been reviewed in it by Mr. Mariboe. ' 


FRANCE. 

• 

A Society has been established in Paris, for the publication of original 
documents relative to the history of France, in which some of the most 
distinguished Ifterati and members of the administration have taken part. 
The expenses of the society are defrayed by an annual subscription of 30 
francs from each member. Besides the historical documents, a periodical 
work forms part of the^lan, in which the proceedings of the society will bo 
detailed. In the list of the founders of this society the following names are 
included, MM. Guizot, Thiers, Baron Pasquier, De Barante, Comte Mole, 
Champollion-Figeac, Letronne, Marquis de Fch-tia d'Urban, Mignet, Ray- 
iiouard, Crnpelet, Vitet. 


M. Saint-Marc Girardin haS been delivering a course of lectures during the 
summer, at the Sorboune, on the History of Germany. M. Saint-Marc Girar- 
diri.hsM since set out oij a tour th rough jGermany, for the purpose of studying 
her school-system, now proposed as a model to Europe. 
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M.Reveil, whose chaniiiiijr series of outline engravings of the finest pictures 
ol all the schools has been so successful, is now publishing illuftratio*ns of thc^ 
works of Lord Byron. The same artist has also nearly finished his collec- 
tion of the works of Flaxman,^ in outline, which has been some time in 
progress. 

A weekly Journal was commenced at Paris in May last, under the title of 
UinStitut, Journal des Academies et Societes Scientijiqxies de la France et de 
l^Etranfrer, the object of which is to give an account of the proceedings of 
the difiei'cnt learned and scientific societies oj EilTope, with analyses and ex- 
tracts of the various papers and memoirs communicated to them. 

The new edition of Lebeau*s Histoire du Bas Empire, with large additions 
hy the late M. de Saint jVfartin, resulting from a collation of the oriental with 
the European histoiians, and which had proceeded as far as the 13th volume, 
will be completed by another youthful orientalist, M. Brosset, who has just 
published the 14th volume. The 15th will appear very shortly. 

M. D lilaure, the veteran au thor of the popular “History of Paris, ’’and “Sketches 
of the French Revolution,” is about to publish a sequel to the latter work, 
entitled “ Histoire de la Revolution Frangaise depuis \^\^jmqu^en 1831.” It 
will form from four to sixvols. 8vo. embellished with plates, and be published 
in livraisons, 4 to a volume, one of which will appear every fortnight. It is 
perhaps needless to say that M. Dulaure writes in the spirit of republicanism, 
or, as he himself expresses it, “ avec toute la franchise et I’hardiessejde I’ecri- 
\aiu independant.” ^ 

Another historical work, apparently conceived in a similar is also 

announced for publication in livraisons under the title of “ Faris Revolution- 
nairc** by a society of republicans, the names of nearly 80 of whom are given 
in the prospectus, hue include few of any distinction, except Buonarotti, the 
veteran conventionalist, who has recently been thrown into prison ; Carrel, the 
editor of the National; Marrast and Cavaignac, the editors of the Tribune, 
who are now in prison, and Alexander Diimas. The following passages in 
the prospectus leave no doubt of the principles of its projectors. 

Paris est la ville forte de la liberty*, elle y a son armee, ses arsenaux, ses 
champs de bataille; Paris est sa ville sainte, sa J<!;rusalcm; 1^ son temple et 
^les lieux oil la libeitc, ^touffee par les rois, est rcssuscitee le troisibme jour ; 

lii ses apotres et ses martyrs Si jamais la reconnaissance des notions 

clevc line statue ii la grande cite, .... elle'Tiendra dans sn main le flambeau 
qui cclnire et enflamine TEurope, la pique, arme populaire, surmontee dii 
bonnet de la liberte; elle aura pour piedestal des debris de trbne, les paves de 
nos places publiques, et le drapeau tricolore servira de ^ceinture h ses larges 
flancs. C’est Toeil fixe sur celte image que nous voulon's peir.dre Paris. . . ." 


Dr. Boue, the celebrated geologist, is about to publish a general Bibliography 
of the Sciences of Geology, Mineralogy, and FaUofitology, a work on whicli he 
has been employed for many years. It will not only serve as a guide to all 
printed works on these subjects, with frequent notes,” but also carefully record 
the reprints, translations, extracts of criticisms on memoirs and works in all 
languages. Dr. Boue has made au appeal both to his countrymen and to 
men of science in other countries for assistance and information in his re- 
searches relative V> hooks and rare tracts, or in aqy other way, — af^istance 
which he will gratefully acknowledgiX 
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A wo^k on the comparative study of fifteen of the principal languages of 
.Europe, consiQered in their connection with each other and with the Sans- 
crit, by M. Eickhoff, librarian to the Queen of France, will shortly appear, 
in one vol. 8vo. ^ 


The royal palace of Versailles is about to be appropriated to the purpose's 
of a National Museum, containing a complete collection of paintings and 
sculptures illustrative of the history of the arts in France, and the gloh^ of 
her military, achievements. 


M. Capefigue has recently returned from a literary tout through Spain, 
during yvhich he has been examining the archives of the principal towns, as 
well as those of the Capital, for materials to complete the work on the History 
of the League, on which he has been so long engaged. Among the documents 
to which he obtained access was the correspondence of Philip II. with the 
Leaguers. 

Another work by the same author is about to appear, entitled Jacques 11. « 
Saint Germain, 


As a subject of comparison with the numbers of the English clergy given 
in p. 344 of th^ number, wei^jive a similar list of the French clergy, as they 
appear by a late return : — Archbishops 14; Bishops 66; Vicars-General 174; 
Canons 660; Curates of the first class 767; of the second class 2534; 
desservans 26,776; Vicars 6184; Chapter of St. Denis 21; singers and choris- 
tej^ 16^ursars and seminarists .3500: total 40,712. The funds allotted to 
tl^ ele gy amount to 3.‘3,918,o6o fr. (£1,356,720,) exclusive of revenues 
arisingrvKim subscriptions, rents, and oblations of the faithful, indemnities and 
allocations by the departments and commons, and occasional aids* 


M. Thiers, minister of commerce and of public works, has been elected a 
member of the French Academy in the room of M. Lay a, deceased. 


The Academy of Moral and Political Sciences of the Institute has elected 
as academicieris libres, the Due de Broglie, MM, Feuillet, Carnot, Beuoistoii 
de Chateauneuf, and Blondeau. 


Among the subjects lately proposed for prize essays by the Academy of 
Moral and Political Sciences of the Institute, are the three following. 

1. “ To ascertain, fr-om actual facts, what are the elements that compose, in 
Paris, or any other great city, that part of the population forming a class, 
dangerous from its vices, its ignorance and its misery. To point out the 
means that may be employed by government, by persons in opulent or easy 
circumstances, or by intelligent and industrious individuals among the working 
classes, for bettering the condition of this depraved and unfortunate class.” 

2* Of what utility is imprisonment of the person, in civil or commercial 
affairs?” The question to be examined in its connection with public morals, 
with the interests of commerce, and with those of society and families. 

3. ** When a nation proposes to establish free trade, or to modify its 
custom-house laws, what are the facts which it should take into consideration 
for conciliating, in the most equitable manner, the interests of national pro- 
ducers, and those of the mass of consumers?'^ 

The^proposal of such questions, by a l^dy holding so exalted a place among 
the lights of European civilization, — is an indication that cannot be mis,taken 
of the progress of rational and humanizing doctrines. 
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Necrologit. — M. S. F. Schoell, publicist and historian, who died Aug. 6th 
of an apoplectic attack, was born in 1766 at Saarbrdck, thea thcjcapital of 
an independent German principality on the frontiers of France. He studied 
at the university of Strasburgh, which was at that time much resorted to by 
foreigners from the north of Europe, attracted by the reputation of its pro- 
fessors. Under them M, Schoell made rapid and remarkable progress. His 
chief attention was devoted to jurisprudence, the law of nations, and history, 
and l|p adopted the bar as his profession, in which he gave promise of distinc- 
tio^. When the revolution broke out, the estimation in which he was held 
pointed him outfor the choice of the Alsatians, on the first formation of adeparte- 
inental assembly. On the destruction of th^moTiarchy in 1792, having made 
himself obnoxioas to the government of the day by his moderate opinions, he 
was obliged to quit France, and took refuge in Switzerland with many of his 
colleagues. He then fix^d himself at Basle, and undertook the cl^arge of a 
printing establishment there, belonging to a bookseller at Berlin, and which pro- 
duced many excellent editions. Afterwards he removed ta Paris, and formed 
a bookselling house there, which published, among several other valu- 
able books, the numerous works of Baron Humboldt, connected with his travels 
in Spanish America. 

On the restoration of the Bourbons in 1814, M. Schoell relinquished busi- 
ness, and entered into the diplomatic service of Prussia, of which his native 
country formed one of the new acquisitions. Having travelled over great part 
of Europe, he spoke the principal modern languages, and was thoroughly 
versed in the ancient. In all that concerned the political relations of states 
with each other he was perfectly versed. In his application to study he was 
unceasing, and only gave up one occupation in oraer to betake hin^clf, with 
perhaps fresh ardour, to another. With silch qualifications his diskingiri«lied 
success in his new career was certain. After having been sey^al years 
eiig^iged in this manner, he obtained permission to retire. • 

During his intervals of leisure he had occupied himself in the collection of 
niateiials for a History of Modern Europe; in order to ascertain the state 
of public opinion with regard to such a work, he li arle it the subject of a 
course of gratuitous lectures, addressed to young mei intended for public 
affairs; this course he delivered during four winters in Berlin, in the French 
language, and it was attended by some of the most distinguished men of all 
professions. Encouraged by the favorable opinion of such an auditory, he 
determined on publishing his work, and with this view returned to Paris in 
JB80. The Cours d^Histoire des Etats Europcens was immediately com- 
menced, and M. Schoell employed himself in carrying on the publication, which 
had proceeded as far as the 38th volumj, when his labours were smidenly 
terminated by death. The social qualities of M. Schoell were not less re- 
markable than his great learning. Of an amiable and ojjiliging temper, he 
was beloved by all who knew him. 

Our space will only allow us to enumei*ate his principal works, 
f. Histoire Abregde de la Littfirature Grecque Piofane, 2d edit. 8 vols. 8vo. 
1823-25. 

2. Histoire Abregee de la Litteratdre Romaine. 4 vols. 8vo. 1815. 

3. Pieces Officielles sur le^ Evdnemens qui se sont passes depuis quelqucs an- 
uses, 9 vols. 8vo 1814-16. 

4. Congr^s de Vienne. Recueil de Pifcces Officielles relatives k ceite As- 
semblee. 6 vols. 8vo. 1816-18. 

5. CoUrs dTIistoire desEtats Europ6ens, depuis le boulevcrsementderEinpire 

Romain d'Occidentjusqu’en 1789, 48 vols, 8vo. • 

The portion of this work which remained to be published at the time exf 
his death* was entirely prefiared, and no iifterruption has takeA place 
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in its publiCHtion. It includes a revised edition of liis liistoire abregc-e 
dtfj Trauds de Paix, depuis ia paix de Westphalie, first published in 15 
** vols. 8vo. 1817-18. 

6. Tableau des Peuples qui habitent I’Euiope, 8vo. 2d. edit. 1812. 

7. Koch’s Tableau des Revolutions dc TEur/pe, continued to the Restoration 
of the Bourbons, 3 vols. 8vo. last edit. 1833. 


A History of the Progress of European Civilization, by M, Ro^lix- 
Ferrand, has just commenced, and will be completed in 6 vols. 8vo. 

Baron Degerando, the well-khown philosopher and philanthropist, is now 
on a tour through Germany for the purpose of inquiring into' the state of the 
hospital!^ prisons, See, 


The Emperor of Russia has presented to the French Institute (Academie 
des Sciences,) a complete collection of the minerals found in Russia. The 
section of mineralogy, along with M. Arago, the secretary, has been en- 
trusted with preparing a report on these specimens. 

Captain Laplace has recently published the first volume of his Voi/agc 
round the World hy the India and China Seas, on hoard the Sloop of War the 
Favourite, during the years 1830, 1831, arid 1832. This is the Join th voyage 
round the world undertaken and executed by the French goveinment during 
the restoration. The first was that under the orders of Capt. Freycinet, in 
the Uranie and Physicienne, which lasted from 1817 to 1820. The second, 
under Ca^t. Duperrey, in the Coguille, from 1822 to 1825. The third, under 
Cafpf. Dnraont d’Urville, in the J&trolabe, from 1826 to 1829. 

Capt.%i^place sailed from Toulon on the 30th of December, 1829. llis 
first volume cvnitains the narrative of his course up to his casting anchor at 
Macao on the 19th of November, 1830. The points at which he touched and 
remained for some time were, the island of Gor6e, on the coast of Afiica, the 
island of Bourbon, the Isle of France, Mahfe, Pondicberry, Madras, Mazuli- 
patnam, Yanaon, Sincapore and Manilla. 

The mode of 'publication of these different voyages, it is much to he re- 
gretted, places the information which they contain almost entirely out of the 
reach of the general reader. Each of them, in imitation of the plan adopted 
by Baron Humboldt for his South American Travels, is divided into six or 
eight portions, entitled Personal Narrative (Relation historique) — Botany {wiiU 
one or two subdivisions) — Zoology, Fjntomology, Hydrography, Allas, <!Sc. 
The dbnsequence is, that, like M. de Humboldt’s own work, not one of these 
four voyages is yet completely finished, although Freycinet’s began to appear 
in 1325, and I)uperrey’s in J827. An advantageous change, however, has 
been made in the size of the two last, from the cumbrous quarto and folio to 
the large octavo; the narrative of Capt. d'Urville is nearly finished (in 5 
vols), and we apprehend that Capt. Laplace’s will be completed in a second 
volume. 


GERMANY. 

A new editidn of Calvints commentary on the New Testament, carefully 
reprinted from the Amsterdam edition, under the superintendence of Pro- 
fessor* Tnoluck, and comprised in 7 vols. is now in the course of nubli- 
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cation at Berlin. The first four volumes have already appeared; the 5th and 
(5th will be published in November, and the 7th and lust,*inclu9ing a vety 
complete Index, in January next. 


We have seen much commendation bestowed in the French and German 
journals, on a school of commerce l.ately established in Leipzig, and which 
seems to be under the best regulations. As English parents are often anxious 
ro*h!lvc their children educated in Germany, we should be inclined to recom- 
mend this school, as eminently adapted to meet their views. 

# 

The King of, Prussia has purchased the valuable collection of Etruscan 
antiquities belonging to the celebrated archeologist, Dorow, and which was 
principally formed by his personal researches in the ancient EtriTria. The 
liberality displayed by tlie Prussian government in the acquisition of such 
remains of ancient arc as might otherwise be dispersed an(l lost to the public, 
cannot be too highly applauded. 


The university of Berlin during the last summer was attended by 1832 
regular students, besides 3 or 600 attending particular courses. There were 
also about 50 young men from Switzerland, students of theology. The repu- 
tation of Schleicrmacher and Neander in this branch attracts great numbers. 
The total number of professors was 90, besides 43 private masters or teachers, 
making a total of 133 employed in instruction. 


Dr. R. Schmid, Professor of Law at Jem^ has recently commenced an erJi,tion 
of the Laws of the Anglo-Saxons, the original text, with, a Gernian trans- 
lation, and a commentary. The f rst volume, containing the textT^nd trails- 
latitjn in parallel columns, in large 8vo., has just been published by Brockhaus 
of Leipzig. In a copious introduction of 80 pages, the learned editor discusses 
the following subjects : 1. The original inhabitants of Britain. 2. The sources 
of British history. 3. The Welsh laws. 4. The sources of Anglo-Saxon his- 
tory. 5. The Saxons and Angles before the invasion of Britain. 0. The 
leading traits of the Anglo-Saxon constitution. 7. The laws of the Anglo- 
Saxons. 8, The various editions and MSS. of the Anglo-Saxon laws. 


A lithographic copy of Holbein's Vance of Death, with an explanatory text, 
in small Bvo. has been published last year at Munich, by an artist named 
Schiotthauer. Of all the copies that havejbeen made of these famous designs, 
either 111 copper-plate or wood, the one now before us presents the most faith- 
ful and accurate fac-simile of the original, an advantage for which it is in- 
debted to the possession of a set of the original proof-impressions ; whereas 
Hollar, the engraver of the coppcr-plate set published iif England, had only the 
had and incomplete edition of Cologne (1555) to work from. The Germans 
continue to regard Holbein as the original inventor of these singular conceptions, 
but we believe that our great antiquary and judge in such matters, Mr. Douce, 
is about to publish a work on the subject, which will set at rest the question 
of original invention, and prove that Holbein had really no claim to it. 


In the Deutscher Musen Almanack for 1834, which has just made its ap- 
pearance, we find a new poetical productfon of his Bavi^rian Majesty. 
Kings so seldom appear before the world in the capacity of authors, that 
their efforts in thjs way arouse the attention of reafjers, who naturaHy expect 
soiDAthing out of the usual ^uAe from such a quarter. Genius, how- 
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ever, that divine spark which oftener illumes the cottage than the palace, 
^ill in ^in He looked for in the present poem of his Majesty, who 
merely makes it the vehicle of his apprehensions, lest the excitement produced 
by the last French revolution should leave nothing standing in Europe. Our 
readers who share our curiosity will, we hop/r, not be displeased with the fol- 
lowing attempt to make the royal muse speak English. 

Europe at the Commencement of 1830. 

Freer now, and happier far than ever, 

Henovated youth the nations show ; 

After many a ^ear^a conflicting fever 
Ruin’s sweeping stream has ceased to flow. 

But, alas ! Pandora’s lid up-starting. 

Forth the secret, brewing evil flies ; • 

Each will have — that pledge to all imparting — 

His^own lov’d fancy ; none that suit denies. 

Vertigo has now the nations taken. 

Forward in the gulf impelled along ; 

O’er the rocks of passion rudely shaken. 

Vain the ship unscath’d can voyage long. 

Even the strongest — Albion*s pillars — tremble ; 

What on earth that’s stable now is left 1 
Reason overwhelmed would vain dissemble : 

Of all stay the universe is reft. 

Tongue- confusion every where arises. 

As of old at building Babel’s tower ; 

Holiest ties the multitude despises. 

Driven impetuous by the tempest’s power. 

From all hearts, alas ! hath God departed. 

And each man erects himself his God ; 

On the aspects of the pious-hearted 
Paleness sits j the mocker is abroad ! 

Like old Saturn on his children feeding, 

So doth Revolution with the brood 
From her teeming fruitfulness proceeding ; 

'J'lirones — both old and new — alike her food. 

Now with blindness are mankind o’ertaken, 

Hist’ry the same lesson, still unveils 
Never upon tliem will day awaken. 

Even their own expeftence on them fails* 

K^nd and gentle means are now a fable. 

Reason’s the only arbiter and guide ; 

Only st^rn resolve for help is able ; 

She alone our rescue can provide. 


Dr. Derghaus, of Gotha, is now engaged in publishing a set of large maps 
of the different quarters of the globe, excepting Europe, with an illustrative 
text, in quarto, drawn up from the diligent study and comparison of the b^st 
geographical works. Tho flrst part, containing Asia, has recently appeared. 

An Introduction to Mythology, viewed in connection with Natural History, 
is preparing fdr publication by Dr. Schweigger, of Halle. 
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HOLLAND. 

Stereotype printing. An olRcial report in Dutch and French (with a copy of 
which we have been favoured,) fcas been recently published at the Hague, by 
Baron Van van Tienandt, containing the results of an inquiry made 

by order of the Dutch Government .relative to the first invention and most 
ancient use of Stereotype printing. This report establishes by irrefragable MS. 
dfflsifinents and impressions of several of the plates which are still in existence, 
that Holland is justly entitled to the honour of the invention, and that it was 
carried by the first inventor to the same degree o# perfection which it attained a 
full century afi^rwards by Pierre Didot, at Paris. The person whose claims to 
the invention, as well as'the invention itself, have been so unaccountably allowed 
to drop into oblivion, was the Rev. John Muller, Minister of the German Re- 
formed Church at Leyden, at the end of the 17th and the beginning of the 
18th century, and who died there in 1710. He first of dl adopted the plan, 
after the pages were composed in the usual manner and carefully corrected, of 
soldering them together ; but afterwards, as clearly appears, he had plates cast 
from a plaster-of-paris, or metal mould, in the same manner as is practised at 
the present day. Between 1701, when, with the assistance of his son, he pub- 
lished a small Dutch l^ayer book, and 1710, the year of his death, he produced 
the following editions printed in this manner, — 1. The Syriac and Latin New 
Testament and Lexicon ^ of Lcusden and Schaaf; 2. A Dutch BiblCj In 4to. ; 
o. Another in folio; 4. An English Bible, in folio; 5. A Greek New Testa- 
ment, in 12ino. Of these the Syriac Testament alone appeared during his life 
time (in 1708 and 1709); the others successively after his deaths The 4to 
Dutch Bible appeared in 1711, and fresh^impressions were taken off in J715, 
1723, 1732, 1775, and 1785, always with a new title. The. small Greek Tes- 
tament first appeared in 1716, and successive impressions were ipad^of it up to 
1785. The folio Dutch Bible first appeared in 1718, and a sebond impression 
in 1785. Of the English Bible in folio, Baron Van Tiellandt has been unable 
to trace any copy, hut supposes it to be the one noticed in the list of English 
Bibles, as printed in 1715, without any indication of the place where, or the 
printer by whom it was printed. 

It is a circumstance not a little remarkable, and which reflects little honour on 
the country where this invention first 'saw the light (the inventor himself, be it 
rcniembcred, was a German,) that although there were Dutch printers associated 
in the publication of (hose editions (the Luchtmanns of I^eyden), who miiBt 
have been perfectly aware of the nature of it from the plates being in their hands, 
no attempt was made either by them or any one else, to apply it to otheii^ works, 
and that the invention itself was allowed drop into oblivion. 


ITALY. 

pRocEFDiNG ffOiTi onc who was himself so distinguished a professor of the art, 
Longhi^s “ Theory of Engraving (Teorica della Calcogrqfia) deserves particu- 
lar notice. This is only the first volume of a <?Ompreherj3ive treatise on 
engraving, consisting partly of discourses delivered at the Institute of 7\rts 
at Milan; and treats of the following matters, viz. the importance and ad- 
vantages of engraving — the origin and progress of the art — ife technical and 
other ditbculties — outline and drawing, &c. In sj^aking of the progress and 
various styles of* the art, the autbBr has given us many valuable and interesl- 
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ing critical opiiiiuns relative to the vvoiks of his predecessors and contempo- 
raries. Incomplete as this treatise is likely to remain^ owing to Longhi’s 
having made but little progress with the second volume, whicli was to have 
been devoted to the practice oF the art, the fbrtion which has appeared may 
be studied with profit both by artists and cAlectors. Besides this more im- 
portant production of his pen, Longhi^ wrote several shorter essays and dis- 
courses on various subjects of arc; and also a biography of Michael Angelo, 
in Bettoni's Raccolta di LX Uomini for which work he engravel! fche 

portraits of that artist and Enrico Dandolo. The engravings of Longhi are 
distinguished 'by accuracy ofidra)ying and fidelity of sentiment. Ever true to 
his original, he assumed its character with the facility of a Proteus, whetlier 
he undertook to express Correggio’s sweetness and delicacy, or the masculine 
energy ofirBuonarotii. His plate of Raphael’s Sposalizio may be ranked as 
his cheJ-iTaiUVre^ reflecting as it does all the admirablb qualities of the original 
in the most felicitous manner. His latest and most arduous undertaking — 
that which would Have exhibited his powers more strikingly, perhaps, than any 
of his previous performances — The Last Judgment of Michael Angelo, death 
prevented him From completing. Although he cau hardly be said to have been 
cut off prematurely, his vigorous constitution promised a longer life; nor did 
he receive much warning of his fate, being suddenly carried off,' after a vciy 
short illness, on the 2d of January, 1831, in the sixty-fifth year of his age. 


Saverio Cavalleri, a young artist of Palermo, distinguished for his ability in 
engraving architectural subjects, has been employed by the Duke of Serradi- 
falco in t^vo works, now preparing, illustrative of the architectural moiui- 
menls of Sicily. One of them, nuNacly, that which tieats of the ^‘Antiquities 
of Selinumiurn,” is already in the press, and contains twenty-five engravings 
by Cavall^i, afjter drawings by himself. He has likewise finislied twenty ])liites 
for the second publication, which is on the “Antiquities of Sicily’' geneially. 
These represent the Cathedral of Monreale, and other ecclesiastical structures, 
and will be accompanied by an archajological dissertation (by the Duke of 
Serradifalco) on the religious buildings of Sicily during the time of the Nor- 
mans. 


A prospectus has been put into our hands of “ A Comparative (iiammar of 
Ancient and Modern Greek,” by Professor E, Joannides Valis, to be published 
by subscription at Florence. The author has ascertained, hy long experience, 
that a* thorough knowledge of thi| noble language is best acquired by com- 
bining the study of its ancient and modern forms; and he will endeavour par- 
ticularly to coiifut^; the erroneous notion of the dissimilarity of pronunciation 
between the two. From what has been mentioned to us respecting the author, 
we are induced to rccummeiid his work as well deserving the encouragement 
of our learned countryinei^ 


A monument is about to be erected at Milan to the memory of Bariuibu 
Oi'iani, the mathematician and astronomer, who merits the respect and grati- 
tude of the world by his scientific labours, and by the gift he has made of all 
his property for promoting the advancement of science. 


Manzomi. — ^The following interesting particulars relative to this distin- 
guished author we find in an article in the German journal the Leipzig 
Blatter fur litterarische Vnterhaltungf wriften by Professor Charles de Witte. 
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On the (lay after my arrival at Milan at the end of October, 1831, I went 
\ to call upon the persons to whom I had letters of introduction, among whom 
was Manzoni ; I had a very strong wish to become acquainted with this great 
poet, but as my friends informe A me that he was exceedingly averse to form any 
new acquaintance, there was littfe prospect of this wish being gratified. I \vas 
not at all disappointed, therefore, on palling to deliver my letter, at being told 
that he was in the country, at soine miles’ distance from the capital. 1 had 
aliio% letter for the young Marquis Massimo d’Azeglio, who had not long before 
mairied the daughter of Manzoni, and is a great amateur of landscape-painting. 
I went to deliver my letter, and I was much plq^seA with the Marquis’s benevolent 
countenance, and his modest and engaging manners. I found that he was the 
painter of The Wounded Crmadevy a picture which I had been admiring a day 
or two before in the saloons of the Academy exliibition, recently cl(>ap4, without 
being able to learn the nftme of the artist; he also enabled me ro see several 
other pictures of his, distributed in private collections at Milan, among which 
I may mention, as well deserving notice. The Battle of IJkgnano, a Cmroccio, 
and The Six Combatants, 

“ M. d'Azeglio also gave me some information about the habits and occupa- 
tions of his father-in-law, which, as I had then no hope of seeing him, w^re 
doubly valudKe to me. 

The following morning I was agreeably surprised at receiving an invitation 
from the Mar<[nis to caccompany him on a visit to his father-in-law at his country 
seat, called Bnisano or Briisa. On our arrival there, I was left for some time 
alone with the mother of Manzoni, and daughter of Jieccaria, a venerable old 
lady, with hair as white as snow. Manzoni liimself is a thin many* of middle 
stature, with hollow checks, loose and curlv hair, and wandering eyes. On his 
entrance he saluted me with an air of snyncss, and invite^ me to offer his 
mother my arm and lead her to the dining-room. At the table I h^ an oppor- 
tuifity of becoming acquainted with the poet. . jT 

I had frequently heard of the extreme modesty with whicli he constantly 
declined all compliments on the score of his works; but I confess, that before I 
knew him, I only regarded this modesty as one of the feints behind which an 
author’s vanity conceals itself. I turned the conversation upon the Promessi 
Sposiy the Carmagnoluy the Adelchis, and other works of his which we Germans 
admire and esteem. I was then struck with a peculiarity in Manzoni’s charac- 
ter. He not only turned the conversation, but exhibited a degree of confusion 
and uneasiness which made me almost repent of having touched a chord which 
ai>peared to affect him so painfvdly. I was informed by his family that no sooner 
had Manzoni published any of his works, than they appeared to him faijlty and 
unreaddble, and he no longer looked (vt them but with repugnance. It required 
all bis esteem for Goethe to receive as sincere, the praises bestowed by the Ger- 
man poet upon the Italian poet. Manzoni has prepared a reply to Goethe, in 
which he stigmatises his own branch, the historical romance, asr well as the his- 
torical drama, as literary abortions. His manuscript wt>rk, Tm Colmna rovers- 
chiatUy is not a romance; it is a collection of historical facts relative to the 
rumours of poisonings alluded to in his Promessi Sposi, and which we have 
seen renewed in consequence of the appearance of the cholera. 

“ In the course of conversation Manzoni spoke in strong terms of censure of 
the historical romance ; he maintained that every narrative ought either to be 
truth or fiction ; and fiction he condemned as falsebdod, consequently immoral. 
In vain did I reply that fiction might produce a moral effect; in vain did I appeal 
to his own Betrolhed, as an instance. He jitrsisted in saying that we ought 
not to employ immoral means to attain a useful end. 

“ The conversation turned upon the efforts made in recent tirae^ to add to 
tire riches of the^ Italian language,* efforts to wliiclf Manzoni has not “been a 
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stranger, since without falling into provincialisms, he has succeeded in appropri- 
ating the richness of the provincial dialects. 1 was surprised to find that his 
process was the result of a very profound study of these dialects. He instanced, 
with brilliant erudition, a number of i>eculiaritit^ which distinguish all the popu- 
lar dialects from the written language. ^ 

“ Politics were also brought upon the carpet. I perceived that Manzoni had 
decidedly adopted the principles of the Gazette de France^ and that he re- 
garded the convocation of the primary assemblies as the best means of re. 
blishing true royalty on that basis. He dislikes the principles of the French 
doctrinaires and adopts partiall^^ tl^e doctrine of La Mennais. Manzoni’s present 
labours are directed towards these subjects, and his family assured me that the 
first work he would publish in all probability would be a refutation of the philo- 
sophy of Yktor Cousin. 

“All that MLauzoni uttered on this head was delivered .^ith some agitation, and a 
kind of stammering which made it rather difiicult to comprehend him. The 
case was quite different in the evening, when other topics were started. His 
conversation was then marked by ease and fluency, and enlivened by action and 
accentuation peculiar to him. 

“ I had frequently heard of the pietism of Manzoni. Some said that tliese 
sentiments had only -come to him of late years, in consequence o||^he deep im- 
pression made upon him by the sudden death of his adopted father, Imbonati ; 
others assured me that the ardent Catholicism of his wife, wlio had been a con- 
vert from Protestantism, had insensibly communicated itself to her husband. 
All agreed in attributing to him great enthusiasm for the cause of liis church, 
and the defire of imparting his conviction to the breasts of others, witliout how- 
ever infringing the laws of friendship. In proof of this, I was told, that notwith- 
standing the warmth of his proselyti^, a portion of his own family still remained 
deistical; and the friendship which he maintained with Monti up to his last 
moments provei^^that his Catholicism is by no means of an exclusive cast. Ilia 
Promessi Sposi indeed breathes a spirit of the mildest tolerance. 

“He combated frankly my religious arguments, which ho attributed to a 
fundamental error — to my Protestantism, What he advanced in favour of the 
Roman Church was not of the kind likely to seduce a poetical mind, but its spirit 
and its dogmas. When I took my leave of him, he addressed me in tliese 
words : ‘You have paid me a number of compliments upon my works, but I would 
willingly renounce my pretended fame, and add to it with pleasure my little 
fortune, if the arguments which I have so feebly advanced to day should one 
day convince you of that which I cannot but look upon as being the only truth.’ 

“ Manzoni has developed his religious ideas in a treatise on Catholic Morality, ^ 
the 4th edition of which appeared at Pavia in 1830; in opposition to the views 
of M. de Sisinondi in his History of the Italian Republics. This treatise he now 
looks upon as inconaplete and imperfect. Since its publication, his views have 
become more consistent, more decided, and it must be admitted, more ultra- 
montane.” 


RUSSIA. 

Russian literature has Been tolerably productive of late, and has received a 
very welcome and interesting contribution in the Novossolezhe. The idea of 
this publication^ it seems was ebneeived in consequence of a grand house- 
warming given to the leading authors and poets of St. Petersburg, by M. Smir- 
din, the publisher, on occasion of his taking possession of liis splendid new 
establishment. The term Novossolezhe is^ applied to the presents which it is 
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the custom in Russia (as well as in some parts of Germany^ to make to per- 
^ sons installing themselves in a new-built house. The work bears s8me genei*al 
resemblance in its plan to that of the Parisian Llvre des Cent-et-Un, it being 
a kind of literary pic-nic, furn^hed conjointly by the most eminent and popu- 
lar writers of the day. Hence|it enables us to form some judgment as to the 
prevailing taste and leading talent n^w existing in that country; because, not- 
withstanding the contributors — there are only 27 — are fewer than in the 
Fretich work, they are more in proportion to the number of the literary 
classes in each country. It must, indeed, be admitted that there is nothing 
peculiarly original in the idea of either work ; V^d the only difference perhaps 
between the ^ovossolezhe and the better Russian annuals is, that it is of 
greater extent; that the articles are longer, and that the writers have taken 
greater pains with their productions. The work is embellished u^h elegant 
engravings, and is said tb have cost Mr. Sniirdin 22,000 rnbles.>fn his poetical 
tale, The House on the Kolomna,’' Pushkin has essayed if foreign poetical 
form, namely, that of the ottava rima. Zhakovsky has fikewise produced an ■ 
able specimen of Russian hexameters — a measure that had previously been 
tried, and in some instances not without success, but which he has managed 
with happier effect. Raratinsky’s Death of Goethe” will not detract from 
his former f%putatiun, which stands high with his countrymen, although his 
productions are but few in number, and possess few attractions save thosfe of 
style. Among the poetical pieces, Gretsch's “Reminiscences;” Michaillovsky- 
Danilovsky's “Trait of Alexander I.;” “ The Russian Icarus,” a popular 
legend, by Massalsky; “ Tiie Unknown,” and “ Tlie Devil’s Levee,” by 
a writer who conceals himself under the pseudonym of Baron* Brambeus, 
deserve to be pointed out. At some future opportunity we may probably 
notice this publication more leisurely and at greater length : in the interim 
this brief mention of it may be less inexcusable than complete silence. 


ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 

A Turkish and French Dictionary had been in preparation by the late 
M. Kieffer a long time before his death, and will now be published by 
M. Bianchi, the author of a French and Turkish Vocabulary. It will be 
printed in octavo, and will contain all that is valuable in the Lexicon of Me- 
ninski, with the addition of many new words. The whole was revised in 
manuscript, at Constantinople, by JVL Rafiin. The sale of Professor Kieifer’s 
library, which commenced at Paris cm October 21, presented objects of great 
attraction to the oriental student. It comprised a large collection of trans- 
lations of the Scriptures into various languages, a numerous assemblage of 
works printed at Constantinople, and a considerablfe number of Arabic, Per- 
sian and Turkish MSS. • 


The indefatigable Prof, Fraehn, to whom oriental literature in Russia is 
under such obligations, has induced the Academy of St. Petersburgh to olfer 
a prize of 200 ducats for the best History (tf the £>ommion of the Mongols in 
Russia, chiefly collected from the works of oriental historians, corrected by 
and compared with the notices scattered ^throughout the ancient chronicles 
of Russia, Poland and Hungary, and the munismatical rematus of the Mongol 
dynasty. ^ • » . 
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380 Jorg, Handbuch der Gebiirtshiilfe. 8te verbesserte Anfloge. gr. 8vo. 10s. 

381 Otto, Skeletogonic. Inaugural- Abhandlung. 8vo. 3s. fid. 

382 Oppenbeim, Ueber den Zostand der Heilkiinde in der Tiirkei. c 8vo, 3s. fid. 

383 Huck. Geriiste der Anatomie. 8vo. Is. fid. 

384 FleisA>^atin, Methodus formulas concinnandi permiiltis exemplis illustrata. 8vo. 

8s. fiTh* ^ 

383 Fleckles, Die.Kun.st Krankheilen vorzubeugen. 8vo. 5s. 

386 Hahn, tJcber die Sacrocoxalgic. Eine Monographic. 8vo. 2s. fid. 

387 Schneider, Der angeborne Vorfnll der umgekehrten Urinblase. 8vo. fid. 
368 Hohl, Die geburtshuldichc Exploration. Istcr Thl. Das Horen. 8vo. 7s. fid. 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

.389 Morin, Nouvelles Experiences sur Ic frotternent, fiiites a Metz cn 1831. 4to. 10s. 

390 Enc^rclop^die des Gens du Monde. Tom. I. Seconde Partie. ALE — ANQ. 

8vo. fis. 

391 Archives des Dficouvertes et des Inventions, etc., pendant les ann^es 1831-32. 

8 VO. 9s. . 

392 Goethe’s nachgclassene Werke. i5 Vols. 8vo. Stuttg, 41, 43. 

392* — • Ti — ■ — . Fine paper, 51. 5s. Vellum paper, 6l, 10s. 

393 Qfiefyan Lavater. Aus dem Jahren 1774 bis 1783. l2mo. 5s. 

394 Jacobi, Bilwr'und ZustUfide von Berlin. 2 Tide. 12mo. 1.5s. 

395 Annales Academiae Lugduno-Bataviae. 1831-32. 4to. 2/. 2s. 

396 Allgcmeine Encyclopadie der Wissenschaften und Kiinste, von Ersch und Gruber. 

Iste Sect. 23ster Tbl. Dun. — Dem. 4to. 1/. 7s. 

397 , dieselbe. 2te Sect. 9ter Tfil. Hir. — Hok. 4to. ll. 7s. 

.398 , dieselbe. 3te Sect. 3tcr Thl. Olh. — Ono. 4to. il.7s. 

399 Gerstner, Handbucli der Mechanik. Ister Bd. gr. 4to., mit 42 Kuplcrtaf. 2/. 

400 Mililar-Conversations-Lexicon. Istcr Bd. 2tes Heft. 8vo. 2s. fid. 

401 Coiiversations-Lexicon der neuesten Zeit und Literatnr. Istes — I7tes Heft. 

gr. 8vo. Each Is. fid. Fine paper, 2s. fid, 

402 Conversations-Lexicoii. 8te .Original-Audagc. In 12 Bauden oder 24 Lieferun- 

gen. Ister Bd. Iste uncj 2ted,icf. gr. 8vo. 7s. 

403 Journal fiir gcmeiimiitzige Kentnisse. 2ter Jahrg. 1833. 12 Hefte. 8vo. 10s. 

404 Dingler’s PolyVpchnisches Journal. 1833. 24 Hefte. 8vo. 2/. 7s. 

405 Schneider, Musikahsche Grammatik. 8vo. 5s. 

406 Lcischner, Die Zuub«irkunst aller Zeiten und Nationen. 8vo. 4s. 

407 Otto, Wdrterbuch der I^ochkuiist. 8vo. 3s. fid. 

408 Krunitz, Oekonomisch-technologische Encjclopadie. 157sterTh]. 8vo. 1/. fis. 

409 Schiebe, Correspondance Commerciale. 8vo. 7s. fid. 

Poppe, Ausfuhrllches Volks-Gewerbsichre. Iste und 2te Lief. 8vo. 5s. 

FINE ARTS. 

411 Auswahl der vorzuglichsten Gemalde der herzoglich-leuchtenbcrgischen Gallerie. 

Iste — 4tetLief. Folio. 5/. 

412 Auswahl der vorzuglichsten Gemalde der Finakothek. Iste — 4teLief. Folio. 5L 

413 BariK;, Die Lithograihh in ihrem ganzen^Umfange. 8vo, 7? fid. 
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t Becker, Au^usteum, Dresdens aiiukeDenkmaler enlhaltend. SteAuflage. 5tes 
— Ttes Heft. Folio. Each 10s. 

} Der Rheinliindisclic Bildenuann. Iste — 3te Heft. 4to. Each^s. '* • 

) Boisscrie, Denkmiilc der Baukunst voni 7ten bis zura 13len Jahrhundert am Nie- 
der-Khein. 12 Hcfte. cAipI. FoJio. 7/. lOs. 

Ueriknmler der Alteii Kunst, vin Oesterley mid MiilJer. 2tes Heft. 5s. 

\ Zahn, OrnuiTiente. ^ 

► Dorow, Die Vasensammlung in Berlhu Folio. 2s. 6d. 

I %>uerbach, Der Vaticanische Apollo. Eine Reihe arcliiiologisch-asthetbclier 
^ Betrachtungeii. 8vo. Mit Kupfertaf. 12s. 6d. 

Forster, Ideen ziii aussein Verziehrung von Gebauden. Iste— 3tes Heft, Folio. 
15s. • • 

I Grohmann, J!deen-Magazin fiir Architekten, Kiinstler und Handwerker, See* 
*Neue vermehrte Auflage. Iste— 4te8 Heft. 4to. 8s. 
i Heigelili, Leltrbuch der hobereii Baukunst. 3ter Bd. Mit 29 I^i|>feitafela. 
4io. 1/. 5s. 

i Hermann, Ueber den Unterricht in der Kunst. 8vo. 2s. 
i Hirr, Die Geschiehte der bildenden Kunste bel den Alten. ^vo. 10s. 
i Kupfer-Sammhing za Tiecks Werken, nacli Petzel und Henzel. 2te Lief. 48. 
Xanzi, Geschiehte der Maierei in Italien. Uebersetzt mit Aninerkungen von 
Quandt. 3tcr Bd. 8vo. 11s. 6d. 

1 Liber, Fresco-Gemalde und Genre-Bilde. Mit 52 Vignetten. 16o. 3s. 6d. 

' Neues Maler* Lexicon zum Ilandgebrauch fiir Kunstfreunde. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

I Menzel, Auserlesener Saminlung antiker und moderner Arabesken und Chablooen 
fill* Arcliitecten, Stabenmalcr, &c. 6 Hefte. Folio. Il.4s. 

Retzsch’s Unirisse zu Machbeth. 4to. 12. Is. 

: das Lied von der Glockc. 10s. 

— Pegasus, 9s. • 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. 

434 Biographical Gallery of the Polish Revolution, or One Portraits of 

Individuals who acted a Distinguished Partin the War of Polish Independence^ 
&c. No. XI. Folio, 14s. 8vo. 7s. 

435 Arnault, Souvenirs d’nn Sexagenaire. Vols. Ill, et IV. 12. 

436 Michaud, Corrcspondance d’Orient, 1830-31. Tonies I. et II, 8vo, 12. 

437 Alex. Dumas, Gaule et France. 8vo. 10s. 

438 Buchez, Introduction a Ja Science de THistoirc, ou Science du d^veloppement 

de rHuraanitC'. 8vo. lOs. 6d. 

439 Ilarro-Harring, Menioires sur la Pologne sons la Domination Russe. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

440 Artaud, Machiavel, son Genic et ses Erreurs. 2 Vols. 8vo. 12.7s. 

441 Le Baron d’Haussez, La Grande Bretagne cn 1833. 2 Vols. 12s. • 

442 Schffill, Coiirs d’llistoire des Etats Etiropfens. Tome XXXIX. 9s. 6d. 

443 Dulaurier, Examen d’un Passage dos Stromates de Saint Clement d'Alexandrie, 

relatif aux Ecritures Egyptiennes. 8vo. 2s. 6d. • 

444 M^moires du Mar6chal Ney, Due d’ElchUigen, Prince de la Moskowa. Vols, I. 

ct II. 8vo. 16s. • 

445 Charpentier, Essai sur THistoirc Litt6raire du moy«n Age. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

446 Mionnet, Description des M^daiilea Antiques Grecques et Rom. Suppl 

Tome VI. 8vo. 12. 12s. 

447 Meinoires dc Mine, la Duchess d*Abraiite. Vols. XI. et XII. 8vo. 12. 

448 Pfad' Geschiehte der europUischen Menschheit. ister Bd. 8vo. 5s. 

449 Hceren und Ukert, Geschiehte der europaisclien Sta^ieii. 6te Lieferung. 2 Bde. 

gr. 8vo. 12. 4s. 

450 Barthold, Georg von Frundsberg, oder das deutsche Kriegshandwerk zurZeit 

der Reformation, gr. 8vo. 15s. 

451 Sclilosser und Bercht, Historisebe Briefe. 8vo. Ss. 6d. 

452 Aner, Napoleon und seine Helden. Istes Heft, l^tn^ 28. 
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List of New W^orhs 

453 Bildersaal fur Geschichte, Natur und Kunst. Ister Jahrg. 6 ^efte. 4to. 9s. 

454 Venturini’s ^hronik des 19ten Jahrhnnderts. Neue Folge. 6ter Jdhrgaiig, fiir 

1831. gr. 8vo, iSs. 

455 Creuzer, Gcbchichte der alt-romische Cultiir. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

456 Kngelstoft, Historic Populi Judaic! biblica. /vo. 6s. 

457 Ludwig, Geschichte d^r Jetzten fiinfzig Jahr/ 3 Bde. Svo. 1/. 10s. 

4.58 Macicnowski, Ilistoria Prawodawstw Sluvianlkich. I'ctu. 11. 12mo. lls. 

459 Memoiren ciiies dcutschen StaatsniaiiitV^s bus dein Jahreii 1786 — 1814. 12nio. 

7s. od. • 

460 Stroinbeck, Darstellungcn aiis meinem Lebeii und aus nieiner Zeit. S} T!»Ie. 

liSnio. ll^s. 

461 Menzel, Tascljcnhucli der fiegdstcn Geschichte. 3ter Jahrgang. ISriio. 9s. 

462 Giesebrecht, Lehrbuch der altcn Geschichte. 8vo. 3s. ^ 

463 Raunier's Historischcs Taschcnbuch. 5ter Jahrgang. 12nio. lOs. 

464 Grubfe^Lebcn und Werken von August Lafontaine. 12mo. 10s. 

465 HamiueN Ges' l/iclite dcs Osmanischeii Rcichs. Otei^Bd. gr. 8vo. M. 

466 Pulitz, Jalm>*i^lier der Geschichte, 1833. 12 Nro. 8vo. 1^. 10s. 

467 Pfannenberg, ^jener, der Kirchenvatcr des cvangelischen Deutschlands. Is. 6d. 

468 Platen, Geschichten des Kbiiigreichs Ncapel, von 1414 bis 1443. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

469 Beschrcibiing der Stadt Rom, von Platner, Bunxen, &c. 2ter Thl. gr. 8vo. 15s. 

470 Ritter’s Erdkundc. Bd. III. Der Nord-Ostcn und der Siideii voii Hoch-Asien. 

Svo. 1/. 4s. 

471 Raumer, Gescltichtc Europas seit dcin Ende des 15ten Jahrhunderts. 2ter Thl. 

Svo. 16s. 

472 Schorn, Geschichte Griecheniands. gr. 8vo. lOs. 

47,3 Schnitzicr, Briefe aus Paris liber Frankreicli. 12ino. 8s. 

474 Glrici, Charakteristik der antiken Historiographic. Svo. 9s. 

475 Asia. ' Sauiiulung von Denkschrifleii in Bcziehiing auf die Geo- und Hydrogra- 

phic dieses Erdtheiis. 4to. Istc Lieferiing, mit 3 K.irten. IZ, 17s, 


• . . POETRY, THE DRAMA, cVc. 

476 Francois Cr^TTa^, la Passion dc Jesus Christ, Tragedie cn cinq actes et en vers. 
Svo. 2s. 6d. 


477 Mayer, K., IJedcr. 12nio. Stuttg, 

478 Miilliier, Dramatischc Werke, in eiiieni Bande. 8vo. Braunschw. 8s. 

479 Grillparzer, Mclusina. Romant. Oper, in 2 Aufzugen. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

480 Alinanacli Dramatischer Spiele. 1834. ISino. Jlanih, 7s. 

481 Eicheiidorfl", Freiherr von. Die Freier. Lustspiel. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

482 Forster, Fr., Gustav Adolf. Histor. Drama. 12rno. Berlin, 5s. 

483 Weisscnthuni, Frau von. Die Erben. Lustspiel. 8vo. Wien. 

484 , Der Wald bei Hernnanstadt. Romant. ScliauspicJ. 

»3vo. Wien. 

485 Negges, J., Elvira ; odcr, Elire un3 MutterJiebe, Dramat. Gedicht. 1 2rao. 3s. 6d. 

486 Schick, E., Der Solin. Trauerspiel. 12mo. Leipzig. 3s. 

487 Willkoin, E., Erich der XVte, Kbiiig von Schweden. Dramat. Gedicht. 3ThIe. 

12mo. 2s. 


488 Weidemami, O., Defsclibne Wilhelm, Hallischcs Volksgerniildt*. 12rao, Halle, 

489 Zalilhab, J. B. von, Karl von Bourbon. Historisches Schauspiel. 12mo. Varm- 
X i>tadt. 3s. 6d. 


— — , Jacobe von Baden, Schauspiel. 12nio. 


GERJ^IAN ANNUALS, fob 1834, 
in CaseSf and elegantly Embossed, 

491 Vesta. Mk 8 Kupfern. 18s. 

492 Vergissmeiniiicht, von Spi tidier. Mit 7 Kupfern. 128. 6d. 

493 Gedfenke Mein! Mit 8 Kupfern. 12s. ^ 
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494 domelia. fhit 8 Kupfern. 12s. 

495 Vielliebchcn, von Tromlitz. Mit 8 Kupfern. 12s. 

496 Ilheinislies Tasclienbucli. Mit 9 Kuplern. 10s. 

497 Urania. MitTKuptern. l()s. 

498 Penelope, von Th. Hell. Mife Kupfern. 8s. 6d. 

499 Musen-Almanacli, von ChristoMK Schwab. 7s. 6d, 

500 Taschenbuch der Liebc und FrSindschaft. Mit 11 Kupfern. 7s. 6d. 

501 Lies Mich ! 7s. •* 

502 l^unier’s Historisches Taschenbuch. 10s. 


NOVELS AND ROMAJ^CES. 

503 L^s Cent et mie nouvcllcs Non velles, dcs Cent-et-un. Vol. II. 8vo. 12s. 

504 Heiircs du Soir, Livre des Femmes. 6 Vols. 8vo. SL ^ 

505 Lcs Cent Contes Drola^iques, colligez es abbaics dc Touraine, et mji^n lumiere 

par lo sicMir de l^ulzac. 2e Vol. 8vo. 10s. 

.506 Roger dc Bsanvoir, L’Eccelieiiza, ou, Les Soirs an Lido, I. 8vo. 10s. 

507 Merlin, Le Pasteur Oberlin, nonvelle Alsacienne. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

508 Mosaique, Recucil de Contes et Nouvelles, par Prosper M6rimec. 8vo. 10s. 

509 D’Aiigicour, Le Pretre marie, pr6ced6 d’uiie preface de M. Charles Nodier. 

8vo. Os. 

510 Contes de toutes les Couleurs. Vol. XI. 8vo. 10s. 

511 De Balsac, Le M^decin de Giimpagne. 2 Vols. 8vo. 1/. 

512 Le Livre dcs (.cnt-cl-Un. Vol. XII. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

513 Knise, Das sch\vnr/,c llcrz. Erzcihlinig. l2mo. Leipz. 6s. 

514 Mundt, Der Basilisk ; oder, Gcsichter-Studicn. Novelle. 12mo. 5s. 

515 Bronikowsky, Die Mag^ aien. Erstc Abtheilung. Das Verio bungsfe^st zu Mu- 

rany, 4 Bde. j2nio. ll!. 12s. 

516 Prcssel, Abcnd-Stnndon. Erzahiiingen. ^2mo. 5s. 

517 Huber, Theresc, Erzahinngen. 4 Bde. 12ino. Velin pap. '21. ds, 

518 Spindirr, Djc Noniie von Gnadenzell. Sitten-Genialde des 15t^i Jffhrh under ts. 

• 3 Bde. 12 ( 110 . ll, 7s. 

519 , Winterspenden. Eiziililungen und Novcllen. 2 IIotT 12mo. I5s. 

520 Duller, Ikrlhold Schwarz. NovclIc, 12mo. Sluilg. 5s. 6d. 

521 Saphir, Gesamindle Scliriflen. .5 Bde. 12ino. Stultg. ll. iOs. 

522 Biilirlcn, Der Enthusiast. 2 Bde. 12ino. 16s. 

523 Ddring, Phaiitasie-Gcnialde, fiir 1834. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 

.‘>‘24 llauke, Die Willwen. Roman. IsterThl. 12nio, 8s. 6d. 

525 Hubei, Skizzen aus Spanien. 2tcr Thl. 12ino. 14s. 

526 Lewald, Gorgona, Bilder aus der franzosischen Mittelalter. 2 Bde. 12iiio. 

527 Priitzcl, Gesaraniclte klcine Romane und Erzulilungcn. 8 Bde. 12ino. 18s. 

528 Van der Velde, Bertha, Prinz Wilhelm von Hessen. Novelle. l2mo. 3s. 
*529 Zwei Jahre in Pctcrsbuig. Roman aus den Papieren eines alien Diplainalen. 

12nio. 8s. ' * 


CLASSICAL LIT,, PHILOLOGY, AND BIBlIoGRAPHY. 

530 Marquis de Fortia D’Urban, sur les trois Sistemes d’Ecriturc des Egyptiens. 8vo. 

Is. 6d. • 

531 Apollonii Sopliistae Lexicon Honiericura ex Recens. Bekkeri. 8vo. 6s. 

.532 Dict^^s Cretensis sivc Lucii Septiinii Epheinerides belli Trojani libri VI, Kd]\^ 
cum Nolis ndj. Dcdericli. 8vo. 16s. 

533 Plauti Conioediae, cd, cum Notis Richter. Vol. 1. Amphitano. 8vo. 5s. 

534 Bopp, Verglcichende Gramiiiatik des Sanskrit, Zcnd^Griechisclien, Lateinischen, 

Liitliauisclien, Gothischen und Deutscheii. Istc Abtheilung. 4lo. 18s. 6d. 

535 Wolfram von Eschenbach. Ilerausgcgebcn v 9 n K. Lachiiiiinn. gr. 8vo. ll, 7s. 

536 Bauer, Vollstkndige Gramrnatik der neuhochdeutsclien Sprache. 5terBd, 8vo, Os. 

537 Euripidis Iphigcnia Taurica. Recens. G, Herniannus. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

538 Corpus Poetar^ Latiiiorum, ed. ^jfeber. gr. 8vo. •12/I4s. 
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f 

539 Facciolatti et Forcellinl Lexicon^ ed. Hertel et VoiglliindL’r. ®’om. III. * Folio. 

IZ. 15s. . 

540 Debofiale, ^''ranzdsisclie Grammatik. lOte Auflage. 15^mo. 5s. 

641 L^cophronisj Alexandra. Ad. fid. Codd. edid. Bachnluiin. 8vo. 15s. 

642 Deinosthenis, Oral, in Midiam, ed. Buttman^ Edit. II. aucta &c. 8vo. 3s. fid. 

543 — — , Staatsrcden, mit Anmerkunge/ von Jacobs, gr. 8vo. 18s. 

544 ■ — , Rede fur die Krone, mit Aniif^rkuiigen von Jacobs. 8vo. .5s. 

545 Krause, Vitae et Fragnienta veteriim 4Jisloricorum Homanoruni. 8vo. 7s. fid. 

546 Homeri Carmina, ed. Bothe. Vol. II. 8vo. 6s. 

547 Epistolue Dav. lluhnkenii ad Wyttenbachium, cd. Maline. 2 Ptes. 8vZf. jsl^s. 

548 Herodoti, De Bello Persico, ed. Bekker. 12nio. 6s. 

549 ScliafTarlk, Serhische Spr^^blalirc. 8vu. 5s. 

550 Matthiii, Griechisches Lesebucb. 12mo. 4s. 

551 Senecae, L. Ann. philosophi Opera omnia. 5 Vols. Edit. sZ^reut. lOv. 

552 Fao^yv, Deutsche Orthographic. 12mo. 2s. 

553 Siebelil^ KIcines griechisches Worterbuch in etynioU)g. Ordnung. 8vo. 6s. fid. 

554 Polsbcrn, Rebus Heracliae Ponti libri VI, F.isc. I. 8vo. 2<s. fid. 

555 Sophoclis, Ocl^ipus Goloneus, ed. Wonder. 8vo. 4s. fid. 

556 Putsche, Commentatio Honierica. Fasc. 1. 4to. 2s. 

557 Horoeri Bias, ed. cum Notis Spitzner. Fasc. II. 8vo. 5s. fid. 

558 Aeschylus. Ed. et cum Notis suus adjecit Klauson. 8vo. fis. fid. 

559 Flatouis Mencxenum, Lysidem, Ilippiam utiumquc, Junciis, ed. Stallbaum. 

8vo. fis. fid. 

560 Flutarchi, Vita M. Bruli. Ed. et cum Notis adj. Vogel. Svo. 7s. 


NEW AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 

561 Buttiqan’s Larger Greek Grammar, translated by Edward Robinson. 8 vo. Ifis. 

562 Stuart’s llebi^v Chrcstomatliy. Second edition, with additions. 8 vo. I 4 ^s. 

563 The Bibliwr>Repository, conducted by Edward Robinson. 3 Vols>. Svo. 31. I 2 s. 

564 Jahii’s Biblical Archa:olog 3 ', translated by T. C. Upliam. Third edition. Svo. 18s. 

565 Crayon Sketches. By an Amateur. Edited by Thcodoie S. Fay. 2 Vols, 

12 mo. 10 s. 6 d. 

566 Boucliarlat’s Treatise on Mechanics, translated, with additions b 3 ^ E. H. Coui- 

texiay. Svo. 16s. 

667 Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, abridged for the use of Schools. 8 vo. I5s. 

568 The Whigs of Scotland; or, the Last of the Stuarts. An histoiical romance ot 

the Scottish Fersecution, 2 Vols. 12 mo. 12 s. 

569 The Letters of a British Spy, by William Wirt, Esw. lOlh edition. l 2 iuo. 6 s. 

570 A New Theory of Terrestrial Magnetism, by S. L. Mercalf, Esq. Svo. 8 s. 

571 A Fac-Simile of Washington’s .^lacounts during the American Revolution. Folio. 

IZ. Is. 

572 Reminiscences of Spain, b 3 '^ C, Cushing. 2 Vols. 12 mo. 12 s. 

673 A History of the Florentine Republic^ and of the Age and Rule of llie Medici, 
by Lorenzo L. Fonte. 2 Vols. 12 mo. 12 s. 

574 Chronology ; or, an Introduction and Index to Universal IIislor 3 % Biography, 
and Useful Knowledge. 12 mo. 10 s. 

German Parables, by Knimmacher. 18mo. .5s. 

*-'576 Self Education ; or, the Means and Art of Moral Progress, by llie Baron Degc- 
rundo. 12 mo. 8 s. fid. 

577 A View of the Elementary Principles of Education, by Spurzheim. 12 mo. 8 s. fid. 

578 The Martyr’s Triumph ; Buried Valley; and other Poems, 83 ^ Grenville Melleri. 

12iQO. IQs. fid. 
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A. 

Abattoirs of Paris, description of, 259. 

Abrarites (Ducliess d*), M^moires, 387 — 
account of her elevation to the ducal 
rank, 389 — iiistriictjons given to her by 
Bonaparte, .as tlic wife of an ainbas- 
sador, 390,391 — rciiiurk on her hatred 
of the English, .392 — anecdotes of Bo- 
naparte's intrigues, 393, 397, 398 — ac- 
count of his court, 394, 395. 

Abulfedoi Historia Ante-lslamitica, 192. 
See Mohammed, 

Alba» or morning song of the troubadours, 
sfieciinen of, 175. 

America, progress of population in, 382 — 
observations on the attacks upon the 
United States by certain English writ- 
ers, 214 — state of the case relative to 
the impressment of American sbaineii 
by great Britain, 2lti — abstract, with 
remarks, of the iiegociation between the 
governments relating to it, 217 — 
225 — observations on the conduct of 
America towards the Creek Injdiaiis, 
and the execution of two British sub- 
jects who had taken part with the In- 
dians, 225 — 234 — proceedings in the 
United States for the improvenieiit of 
prison discipline. See Prison Dispi- 
pline,^ 

Andriea (M.), hiographical notice of, 260. 

Animal magnetism defined, 413, 414 — no- 
tice of the magnetic and syropatlie- 
tic cures in the seven teenih century, 
by Kircher, 414 — by Paradtisus, 415, 

416 — synipathetic ointment of Fludd, 

417 — marvellous cures performed by 
Valentine Greatrakes, 417—419 — no- 
tice of the Convnlsioiinaires de St. Mc- 
dard, 420 — progress of animal magnet- 
ism ill Germany, 420 — progress of oni- 
mal magnetism *there under Mesmer, 
VOL. XU. 


421, 422 — proceedings of Mesmer at 
Paris, 423 — 425 — result of the ro^al 
commission appointed to examine his 
system, 425, 426 — somnambulism added 
to animal magnetism by M. P6tetin, 
426— progress of animal magnetism in 
England, 427 — notice of Perkins’s me- 
tallic tractors, 427 — recent history of 
animal magnetism in France, 428, 429 
— notice of ilie report’of the coiiiinitcee 
of the Royal Academy \>f Medicine, 
1429 — critical examination of the proofs 
*and cases contained in their report, 
429—442 — inquiry intos its practical 
utility, 442— 44V f 

Arbuthnot (AlexanoCiOi nnd ArmhrUter 
(Robert), case of, 230, 231— remarks 
on their trials, and on the conduct of 
the American General Jackson towards 
them, 231—234. 

Arnaut de Marnelh, a troubadoufit^ speci- 
men of the poetry of, 189. 

Auburn in North America, origin of the 
prison at, 55 — effects of utter solitude 
on the prisoners, 56 — improved s^fstem 
of management introduced there, 56, 

* 57 — fundamental principle of the sys- 
tem at present pursued, 59, 60 — obser- 
vations on the relftlivc merits of the sys- 
tem pursued there and at Philadelphia, 
62—67. • 

Austria, advice to travellers 1n, 164— pre- 
sent condition of the Au^trians^^^d. 

B.- ^ 

Baltic Sea^ reasons for concluding that 
there is no diminution in the waters of, 
134. 135. 

Bai^ve, speech of, against granting to the 
king the right of dftlaring war, 487— 
its triunmhaut ref^tion bj^Mirabeau,' 
484, 485. ^ 

K S 
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Bavaria (King of poem of, on Europe 
nt the coifiDcnceraent of 1830, 522. 

Beaumont (G. cle) et Tocqueville (A. de), 
Du SystemePinitentiaireaux Etats-Unis, 
49. See Prison Discipline. 

Benaco (Lake), poeticAl diesbriptlon of, 
162. 

Bent?iam (Jeremy) f cause of his failure in 
establishing his Panopticon > peniten- 
tiary, 52. 

Bhranger (P. J'. de). Chansons KjouixlleSt 
28 — anecdotes of his early life, 3l, 32 
— cuinmencement of his poetical career, 
S3 — diffluent stages of his career as a 
wriier of songs, 34 — his political con- 
duct, 35 — reiii&.;l^s on his im prison inent 
in 1821 and 1828, 36 — and on his poli- 
tical songs, 36 — 38 — ^iranslaiiun of his 
address to a ci-devant goddess of liberty, 
31, 32 — of the Cossack’s song, 38 — 
critical estimate of his merit as a w riter 
of songs, 40, 41 — resemblance between 
the poetical ciiaractcristics of B4raiiger 
and Burns, 41, 42 — extract from his 
ballad, “ Les Bohfemiens,*' 42 — transla- 
tion of his “ Smuggler’s Song,*’ 43 — on 
the Falling Stars, 44, 45 — and of the 
Wandering Jew’s song, 45, 46 — i;eal 
cause of Beranger’s popularity ajL a 
song writer, 47 — coincidence between 
his songs *and^ tho^e of the early lyric 
Greek poets, 4.\. * 

Bertran de Born, a troubadour, specimen 
of the poetry of, 177. 

Biographical notices of M. Andrieu, 260 — 
Dr. Coray, 261 — Rafael Morglicii, 264 
— Madame Montolieu, 265, 266 — Wil- 
liam Count of Poictiers, 184, 185 — 
Jaufre Kudel, 185—187 — Pierre Vidal, 
1C8 — S. F. Schoell, 5l9. 

Biot (J. B.), Viede Newt07i, 1 — important 
fact in the life of Newton first published 
by hith, 2, 3 — his detection of an er?or 
ill Brewster’s account of Newton’s ex- 
periments on tli^ composition of the 
solar spectrum, 3 — 5 — his remarks on 
Newton’s controversy , with Leibnitz 
ccincerning the invention of the infinite- 
simal analysis, 7' — 12 — important note 
published by him in the manii- 
'^cripts of Huygens relative to Newton’s 

‘ insanity, 13 — observations on it, and 
Dr. Brewster’s counter-evidence to re- 
fute it, 13 — 23 — remark of M. Biot on 
Dr. Brewster’s character of Newton’s 
work on the Prophecies, 24. 

Bonaparte (Napofeon), sentiments of, on 
etiuaKty, S88— ^nd on creating a nobi- 
lity, 39D — iiisirTCilons'^CTiv n by him to 
the Duchess d’Abrantes, 390—392 — 


his opinion of Mr. Pitt, 392— anecdotes 
of his amours and intrigues, 393 — 397, 
398— fragment of a conversmtion between 
him^and Duroc, 395 — his rude beha- 
viour to Madame Regnault, 396. 

Books^ new), published on the continent, 
lists of, from April to June 1833, 267, 
et seq. — from July to October, 1833, 
528, et seq, 4 

Bormio, anecdote of the cur6 of, 149. 

Bothnia (west), picturesque description 
of, 138, 139. 

Brewster (Sir David), remarks on his life 
of Sir Isaac Newton, 3 — mistake in his 
account of. the composition of the solar 
spectrum, 3 — 5 — observations on his 
account of Newtpn’s controversy with 
Leibnitz, 5 — 12— on his view of the evi- 
dence relating to Newton*^ mental alien- 
alion,l3 — 19— on his chai^ge against the 
Marquis de la Place’s accouiit of New- 
ton’s illness, 20 — 23 — and on his com- 
plaints ot the want of encouragement 
held out to scientific pursuits by the 
government of this country, 25 — 27. 

Burton (James), Excerpta HieroglypKica, 
352. See Egypt, 

C. 

Canary birds, traffic in, at Imst, 157. 

Canning (Geo.), character of, 217. 

Capdeuil (Pons dc), a Provencal trouba- 
dour, specimen of his poetry, 176. 

Castlereagh (Lord), character of, 217. 

ChampoUion le Jeune, Lettres ^erttes de 
VEgypte, 352. See Egypt. 

Chelsea Pensioners, why subject to hypo- 
chondriasis, 117. 

Christianity, corruption of, when Moham- 
med proclniiiicd Ids pretended mission, 
194. 

Clay (Mr.), observations of, on the con- 
duct of America towards the Creek In- 
dians, 226, 227. 

Clergymen, why subject to hypochondria- 
sis, 116, 117 — the English clergy vindi<» 
cated from the misrepresentauons of 
Baron d’Haussez, 342 — 344. 

Clergy (Romish), disputes occasioned by 
the papal prohibition of their marriages, 
306, 397. 

' Convulsioniiaires de St, Medard, notice of, 
420. 

Copenhagen, proceedings of the Royal So- 
ciety of Antiquities of, 614, 515, 

Coray (Dr.), biographical notice of, 261. 

Cory (J. p.)* Ancient Fragments, 352 — 
value of bis work, 354. 

Chpsin (V.), Rappm t sur V Instruction Puh^ 



INDEX, 


lique, Sjc,, 273 — plan of his \vork, ib. 
See Prussia, See Education, 

Creek Indians, treaty* of the American 
government with, 2526 — observi^ions on 
it, and on the conduct of AmCTica to- 
wards them, 226—234. ^ 

D. 

Dante* s description of lake Benaco, :|62. 

Danmark, literary intelligence from, 514 
— 516. 

Dialogue-Songs <4 the tronbadours, notice 
and specimen of, 178 — 180. 

Diez (F.), Poesie, Leben, ^nd Werke der 
Troubadours, 164 — character of his vo- 
lumes, 191. See Troubadours, 

Diodorus Siculus, outline of Egyptian his- 
tory by, 360, 361 — comparison «f his 
senes of Egyptian kings with that of 
Eratosthenes, 361 — 370. 

Dubois (E, F.), Histoire Philosophiqtie de 
V Hypochondrie et de I* Hysteric, 110 — 
occasion of his work, 110, 111. See 
Hypochondria and Hysteria, 

— ^ Examen Historique des eiphitnces 
pretendues magnetiques, 413. See Ani- 
mal Magnetism. 

Dumas (Alexandre), Gaule et F ranee, cri- 
tical notice of, 504- — 507. 

Dumont (Etienne), Souvenirs de Miraheau, 
*%55— commencciuent of his acquaint- 
ance with Miraheau, 461 — his advan- 
tages for undertaking such a work, ib. 
—its design, 456 — and value, ib, — his 
characters of some of the leaders of the 
French revolution, ib . — of Miraheau, 
460. See Mirabeau. 

Durer (Albert), character of his outline, 
446. 

E- 

Education (female), defective system of, 
a cause of hypochondriasis, 127, 128 
— hints on the physical education of 
females, as a preventive of it, 128 — 
130. 

Education (national), in Prussia, sketch of 
the history and plan of, 273 — 282 — 
proportion of children actually edu- 
cated there, 283— practicability of na- 
tional education demonstrated there- 
from, 284 — the assertion that if is not 
expedient, examined and refuted, 284, 
285 — assertions of Adam Smith refuted, 
286, 287 — erroneous assertion of Mr. 
O’Connell refuted, 288— necessitv of 
appointing sojj^e central board of su- 
perintendencCf 290^ 291-^refirtatu)p of 


w 

0 ' 

the objection, alleged frpni tbe 
ence of a diversity oifect^^ 292 — 29^^ 
from wbat sctgrces the fnnds should 
arise, 296 — 297 — nature of the ele- 
mentary instruction to be given, ^98 — 
300— coipparison of the benefits result- 
ing irom national education, though 
founded oq compulsion, with the ejects 
produced by the laws which are founded 
on legal compulsion, 30 1. 

state of, when visjted by Herodo- 
tus, o55 — extent of the information 
furnished by him, ib. 35& — particularly 
the i£ra of Moeris asce^ined, 356, 
357 — and of Sesnstris, 35/, 358 — no- 
tices of the historiesjff Egypt by Ma- 
nelho, 358— Er^cdsthenes, 359 — and^ 
Diodorus, ib. — his outline of Egyptian 
history, 360, 361 — compared with the 
more perfect list of Eratosthenes, 361 — 
370 — observations on the Ethiopic ori- , 
ginal of' the Egyptians, their arts, and 
institutions, 37l — 376 — application of 
the recognised principles of time to the 
accelerated growth of population which 
the foregoing results suppose, 376, 377 
— remarks thereon, 378 — 386. 
Encyclop6die dqs Gens dii Monde, qoticc 
J of, 258,259. 

England, reflections of an Americ^q on, 
in 1829, 212, 213 — on the adopdoiiof 
the English lang^iugef as the language 
of diplomacy, 216*— and on the fallacy 
of the confident predictions of her ruin, 
235 — the character of an English gen- 
tleman described, 245 — necessity of a 
national system of education in, 284 — 
300 — progress of animal magnetism in, 
427. 

English works recently translated into the 
German language, notice of, 263. 
Eratosthenes* history of Egypt, notice of, 
359 — his list of sovereigns compared 
* with that of Diodorus, 361 — 370, 

9 , 

Factories, effefts of early labour in, in pre- 
venting#or curtailing the education of 
children, 289, 290. 

Fatalism, the doctrine of, one cause q^hq^ 
spread of Mohammedanism, :^02. ^1*^ 
Fauriel (M.), examination of his theory, 
tliat Frounce was the cradle of roman- 
tic poplry, 182, 183. 

Faust, by Goethe, ]wrt 2, anal^is of, 82 
— 107 — B4.*tzsch*8 O utlines to,447 — 449 
Felix (Major Orlando)? Ndifife on Hierogly- 
phics, 3^. - , J • 

Flaiman*s UtUIpe^ jfl^racjier of, 

W N S 
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H. 


Prussia, 512k 
figrenee, soj^resHon of the Antolog^ of, 
265— state of repulSlican Florence, 3S3. 
S24 — sketch df its history, 325 — 327 — 
conquest of Pisa by the Florentines, 
328 — its state under the government of 
the family of Medici, 329 — conspiracy 
of the Pazsi against them, 330— fall of 
the Florentine republic, 331. 

Fludd*8 sympathetic ointment, notice of, 
417 . • a ^ 

Forster*s (Rev, Charles), * Mahomtnedan- 
ism Unveiled,’ notice of, 192, 193. 
France, library intelligence from, 257 — 
262. 516 — 520 — the French language 
^ why peculiai^ ^apted to songs, 28 — 
progress of anitn^ magnetism in, 420, 
423 — 425, 428, 429 — progress of the 
French revolution. See Mirabeau. 


G. 


Oeifer fErik Gustaf), History ^ Sweden, 
I3l — his qualifications for undertaking 
this work, 133 — abstract of his geogra* 
phical an^ geological view of that coun- 
try, 133—137 — picturesque descrip- 
tion of West Rothnia, 138, 139— 4iis 
reflections on a spring in Sweden, 140, 
141. ' , 

Genoa, fall of the rey^blic of, ,332. 

Gentleman (English), description of an, 
244, 245. 

George IJL, cause of his antipathy to Je- 
remy Behthara, 52. 

Germany, literary intelligence from, 262, 
263. 520 — 522 — progress of unimal 
magnetism in, 42. 

Goethe^i Fosihumous Works, notice of, 81, 
108, 109 — analysis of the second part 
of his “ Faust,’* with translated speci- 
niens^>and remarks, 82 — 107 — rema|JkS 
on the Gbtz of Berlichingen, printed in 
this collection of his works, 108— his 
cliaracter of MirAeau, 494, 495. 

Craah'e (Capt.), voyage to tlic east coast 
of Greenland, notice of^ 515, 516. 

Grafi‘^Dr. E. G.), Dicli^iary of the old 

< Language, notice of, 262. 

Q^at man, who is truly such, 194— nc- 

^^cessity of the existence of great men, 
193, note, 

Greah'akes (Valentine), account of the 
marvellous cures performed by, 417 — 
419 . ^ ^ 

Greek raonarcby^r^bservalions on, 257 , 258. 

Grfcnivich Pawners, why subject to hy- 
podioudriasb#‘iil^7. c ^ 

Griilpmtr, ntAkt'ed, 238* 


Haussez (Baron (T), La Grdnde Bretagne 
en yi33, 334— advantages he enjoyed 
for the composition of his work, ift. — 
bi^raphical notice of him, 335, 336 — 
1 ^ remarks on his account of the unmed- 
dling character of the English •govern- 
ment, 337 — his character of the Sug^sli 
nation, ib, — remarks on it, 338 — his ig- 
norance of oar political institutions, t6. — 
his rancour against England; ib, — mis- 
representations of Etiglish hospitality 

‘ and courtesy, 339— libel on the English 
people, ifc.«340 — remarks on it, 340, 
341 — his misrepresentations of the state 
of the medical profession, 341, 342— of 
the character of tlie English clergy, 342 
— 344 — instances of his marvellous accu- 
racy, 345, 346 — his account of his visit 
to Sir Walter Scott, with remarks, 347, 
348 — description of af^ English park, 
S49 — remarks on it, ib, 350 — conclud- 
ing remarks on the spirit of his work, 
351, 352. 

Holland, literary intelligence from, 523. 

Hypochondriasis, how distinguishable from 
hysteria, 111, 112— successive stages 
of hypochondriasis described, 112 — 115 
— the north-west of Europe chiefly 
subject to hypochondriasis, 115 — influ- 
ence of particular forms of government 
on this disorder, 116 — shoemakers why 
liable to hypochondriasis, ib, — also cler- 
gymen, lb, 117 — medical men, 117 — 
Greenwich and Chelsea pensioners, ib. 
— retired elderly men of business, ib, — 
literary men, 118 — particularly Rous- 
seau, ib, 1 19 — danger of hypochondriacs 
reading medical books, 119 — medical 
treatment proper for hypochondriasis, 
120, 121 — mental regimen, 121. 

Hysteria, or hysteriuc disorder, who are 
most subject to, 122 — its characteristic 
features, 122 — 126 — causes, 126 — de- 
fective system of female education, and 
its efl'ects, 127, 128— advice for the 
physical education of females, as a pre- 
ventive of hysteria, 128—130. 


I. 

Impressment of American seamen by Great 
Britain, state of the case of, 218—225. 

Infinitesimal analysis, account of the con- 
troversy between Newton and Leibnitz 
respecting the invention of, 7 — 11. 

Inspruck, notice of Maximilian’s tomb at, 
1.57. « 

IHtly, Kterary inteUlgence from, 263— 
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365. 533 — 536 — description of Italian 
inns and inn-keepers, 151 — anecdote of 
an Italian cur6, 149, ISO-^cliaracter of 
‘L<he Italian ladies, 160 — fidelity their 

attachments, 160, 161 — state of the 
Italian cities under the Longo^rds, 
303 — of the government established.* 
among them, 315 — 317 — and of the 
^se, decline, and fall of Milan, 304 — 
332 — and of Florence, 333—330 — de- 
cline and fall of the Italian republics 
of Venice, Genoa, and Lucca, 331, 333. 


E X. 




Louis XVL, reply of, to the addrclk of 
National Assembly fdl* tHI removal 
troops from Pans, 467— was a main 
cause of the disaster! pf the French 
revolution, 474. 

Litdvigh (S. von), Reise an Ungaam ins 
Jahre 1831, critical notice of, ^97, 508 
— his travelling adventures^ 508, 509— 
description of an Hungarian lazaretto, 
510. 


M. 


J. 

a 

Jackson (General), remarks on tlie con- 
duct of, towards the Creek Indians, 
3 38 — ^30 — and on his treatment of two 
Euglishmen who had taken part with 
tliem, 231 — 334. 

Jongleurs, distinction between them and 
the troubad<]|5s, 169 — their profession, 

ift. r 

Judaism, stat/ of, at the time of Moham- 
med’s first appearance in the character 
of a prophet, 194, 195. 


K. 


KUnjroth (M. J.), Examen des Travaux du 
Jen M, ChampoUion, 352 — remarks on 
his work, 353. 


L. 

Laplace's (Capt.) voyage round the world, 
notice of, 520. 

Latrobe (Charles Joseph), his description 
of the Ortier-Spitz, 153— and of the 
tomb of Maximilian at Inspruck, 157. 

Leibnitz, character of, II, 13 — account of 
his controversy with Sir Isaac Newton 
respecting the invention of the infini- 
tesimal analysis, 7 — 11. 

Literary Intelligence from Denmark, 514 
-516— France, 257—262. 516—520 
— Germany, 263, 263. 520 — 522 — 
Holland, 523 — Italy, 263 — 265. 523 
— 526 — Russia, 526, 527 — Switzerland, 
265, 266 — notices relative to Oriental 
Literature, 266. 527. 

Literary men, why subject to hypochon- 
driasis, 118 — instances of literary hy- 
pochondriacs, ihm 

Lyric poetry of the troubadours, cliaracter 
and specimen of, 173 — 175. 

Longobards, state o^the Italian cities under 
the dominion of, 303. * 


5 * 

Macbeth, Outlines to, by Retzsch, 445. 

Mac Gill (Rev. Dr.), pjridence of, on the 
working of the fac^ry-system, at Glas- 
gow, 290. 

Mackintosh (Sir James), character of, 217. 

Magian religion, state of, at the time of 
Mohammed’s first appearance as a pro- 
phet. 195, 196. 

Mafietho's history of Egypt, notice of, 358. 

Manno (Giuseppe), Sioria de Sardegna, 
critical notice of, 252, 256, 

Manzoni, anecdotes of, 525, 526. 

Maximilian^s tomb, description of, 157. 

Medical men, what classes of, are subject 
JO hypochondriasis, 117 ^danger of hy- 
pochondriacs reading medical books, 
119. . , • 

Menzel ( Wolfgang), ‘%7Vavelt in Austria, 
236 — his description of Vienna, 237— 
and of the Viennese, 258 — characters of 
the poets of Vienna, 238, 239 — and of 
the players, 240 — sketch of me suburbs, 
240, 241. 


Merev (Frederic), Le Tyrol et la Nord 
d'ltalie, 142 — his character of the Ty- 
rolese, 143, 1 44 — anecdote of a German, 
144, 145— remarks on bis character of 
English travellers, 146, 147 — and on 
Jiis sentimentalism, 149 — adveifturei at 
Sondrio, 147, 148 — arrives at Bormio, 

149 — anecdote of t|^e curate there, 149, 

150 — description of Italian inns and 
inn-keepers, ,151 — adventure on the 
road to Landeck, 156 — arrives at 
Inspruck,* 157, 158— his accoitnt^f the 
inhabitants of Roveredo, 159^— of 
two of his fellow travellers, 

racter of his work, 142, i6l, 162. 
Mesmer, proceedings of, in propagating 
animal mngnetism in Germany, 421, 
422 — and in France,. 423-^25 — a 
n>y^l commission appointed to examine 
rkis scheme, 426.' 

Milan, power of the ar^Dishop of, in the 
ninth andite^^^i^ri^ 
cal system of> mtiodiidBdii of 
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. dtscU'^ and disputes t)ie pie- 

^^belans an^ th^*itobles, 305« 30d<-^is* 
pistas ocoasionred tfy the papal prohi- 
bition of the nifarriage of tlie clergy, 306, 

307— adiuinistration of justice, 307, 

308— disputes between Milan and othet 
eillas of Italy, 308, 309— cruel con- y 
duet of the Milanese towards the inlia- 
bHants of Lodi, 309, 31 1, 312 — Milan 
besieged and captured by Frederic 
BarbarossR,*3l2 — severe retri{>utr'^n in- 
flicted upon theqi, ib . — league formed 
by the cities of Lombardy for mutual 
defence;;^ and Milan re-built, 313 — na- 
ture of the government introduced into 
Milan, and 6:her Lombard cities, 315, 
316 — remarks oil it, 317 — disputes re- 
newed between the nobles and burgh- 
ers, 318 — 320 — remarks on these, 320, 
321 — state of Milan under the govern- 
ment of theyiscontis, 321, 322 — Milan 
finally brought under the sway of Aus- 
tria, 322. 

MiraMau*s family, notice of, 459 — adven- 
tures of his early years, 4M, 461 — state 
of bis mind at the commencement of the 
French revolution, 460 — elected a re- 
presentative for Aix in Provence buthe 
tiers*4tat, j2>.— his judicious addrels to 
the people of Marseilles, during a sea 
son of sdkrcify, 4(il — his unfavourable 
reception in the assembly of the Slates 
General, 463 — eloquent f^peal in be- 
half of M. Duroverai, 464 — his speech 
to the assembly on the day of the 
Sflance iioyale, 465 — moves an address 
to Louis XVI. for removal of troops 
■ flora Paris, 466-^hi8 reply, 467— tu- 
mults in Paris, 468— progress of the 
revolution, 469 — remarks on it, 469 — 
471^and on the conduct of the Na- 
tional Assembly, 471—474 — disasters 
of tile French revolution mainly li^tri- 
butable to the king, 474 — remarks on 
the conduct of JVlirabeau, 474, 475 — 
how far he was implicated in the events 
of the 5tb and 6th of October, 1789, 
and his supposed inirigues with the 
I^ke of Orleans, 475 — 478 — his con- 
^CtioQ with the court, 478—480 — re- 
mrks on bis^ conduct towards the 
clisrgy» ^1. 482— Ws magnificent reply 
to Bamave's speech on the propriety 
of .granting the king the power of de- 
daiing war, 482 — 485— Mirabeau cri- 
minal by the Chatelet, 48a-^peecli 
in his ow|j fUjfence, ib, — remarks his 

reedvinf a^enaiop from the crown, 
and death, 

40, 48i-aunr4i^C m paWip charoc- 


• r 

ter and career, 488^449— Goethe's 
character of him, 494, 495. 

MoerU, king of Egypt, sra of, ascertained, 
35f 357. ^ 

J^ohammed and Mohammedanism, impor- 
timce of investigating the real history 
off 192 — character of various lives of 
Mohammed now extant, 199 — rea- 
sons for considering Mohanamed. as 
exclusively neither a fanatic nor an 
impostor, and yet at certain periods 
both, 193, 194 — state of Christianity, 
Judaism, and Magiauism, whenJie first 
• proclaimed his mission, 194 — 196 — 
Mohammed an eclectic, 197 — how far 
he imitated or burrowed from the Bible, 
197, 198 — his forgery of a particular 
reading in the New Testament in favour 
of Ins pretensions, 198 — political state 
of Arabia at this time, 198, 199^^ac- 
count of his first publication of his mis- 
sion to his family, 1\^9, gOO— his ac- 
count of his visit to the^sevenlh heaven 
night, 200 — reasons •for concluding 
this to have been nothing but a dream, 
200, 201 — Mohammed exhibits signs 
of imposture about the thirteenth year 
of his mission, 201 — two diflerent sys- 
tems of religion developed in the Koran, 
i5.— causes of tlie rapid diffusion of 
Mohammedanism, the doctrine of fatal- 
ism, 202 — the personal character of Mo- 
hammed, 203 — and in an inferior de- 
gree the propagation of Mohammedism 
by the sword, 203 — the bigotry, into- 
lerance, and fanaticism of the Turks, 
produced by the corruption of Moham- 
med’s creed, 204 — notice of the two 
rival Mohammedan sects, the Sunnites 
and Shiites, 205 — their harmony in 
India, 206— observations on the decay 
of Mohammedanism, 207, 208. 
Montolieu (Madame), biographical notice 
of, 26p, 266. 

Morghen (BafiTacll), biographical notice 
of, 264. 

Mummies, diflerent kinds of, 415, note. 

N. 

Nanec Guru, the founder of the Siks, no- 
tice of, 207. 

National education in England, treasury 
minute concerning a pecuniary grant 
for, 495, 496 — remarks on it; 496 — '' 
account of the state of national educa- 
tion in Prussia, 273^204-^obscrva>ions 
on the mode in which national educa- 
tion ahould by c^ducted, and from 
c what sources Ito funds should arise. 
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29T*<-nttture of the instruction 
which should be j^ven in netional 
schools, 298^300. 

Nccroiogy of M. Ahdrieu, 260 — Dr. 
Coniy, 261-^f Rafibel Morghen^ 264 
— of Medame Montolieu, 265, 26^--of 
M. Scboelh 519. 

JNewton (Sir Isaac), sources for the bio. 
f raphy of, 2— ^niade all his great disco, 
veries before the meridian of life, 2. 23 
—^Account of his optical discoveries in 
the composition of the solar spectrum, 
3 — 5 — imperfe^ state of the infinitesi- 
mal calculus at the time he published 
Ills Principiat 6 — account of his con- 

, troveray with Leibnitz respecting the 
invention of it, 7 — 12 — note of Huy- 
gens relative to his insanity, 13 — ab- 
stract, with remarks, of Sir David 
BWwster’s evidence to rebut the charge, 
13 — 23 — his character of Newton’s 
work on Pi^,j>hecy, 23, 24 — strictures 
on it by M.^^Iiot, 24. 

O. 

Oi'iental literature, notices respecting, 
266. 527. 

Ortler-Spitz (mountain), different attempts 
to ascend, 162 — M. Latrobe’s descrip- 
fion of it, 153, 154, 

Outline, nature and advantages of, to 
artists, 445 — character of Retzsch’s 
Outlines, 446 — particularly of his Out- 
lines from the Faust of Ooelhe, 447, 

448 — and from Shakspeare’s Macbeth, 

449 — 454 . 

P. 

Paris, the public abattoirs in, described^ 
259. 

Pazzi, remarks on the conspiracy of the, 
against the Medici, 330. 

PelUcfl (Silvio), Opere Ineditc e Tragedie, 
398 — character of his tragedies, 398 — 
400 — outline of his Gismonda da Men^ 
drisio,4O0 — 401— specimens of it trans- 
lated, 401 — 410 — remarks on his other 
tragedies, 411, 412. 

Perkins's metallic tractoi's, notice of, 427. 

P^^ttn (M.), somnambulism added by, 
to animal magnetism, 426 — remarks on 
its practical utility, 443. 

Philadelphia, notice of the Walnut Street 
prison at, 54» 56 — account of the sys- 
tem now pursued in the Cherry Hill 
Penitentiary, 59, 60— comparison of it 
with the system ' pursued at Adbavii,''52 


—67 — notes of vSsiti to prisonc^ie^lHM^" 
60, 61. 69* 

Pittsburg Penitentiary, notice ot, bfr ^ « 

Poetry of the Tronbadoiilrsi characMi!’ of* 
171, 172— particularly of their fyiic 
poetry, 173— speclinen Of wa Alba* or 
morning song, 175 — chaeoetef and 
different sorts of the Sirrentes^ or Oatl- 
rical songs, 175. 178— speciraOitt of 
two of them, 176, 177— Tensofis, or 
di^' !ogye, songs, 176 — 179 — spedmen 
of one, 179, 180 — narrative poetry, 
180 — 183 — didactic poem, 183, 184 
— notice of some eminent T^ubadours, 
184 — 190 — poem of the King of Ba- 
varia, translated, 622.- ' 

Poictiers (^William, Count oO, a Trouba- 
dour, biographical notice of, 184, 185. 

Population of Sardinia, 256— Prussia, 
512 — remarks on the progress of popu- 
iatioii in the primitive ages, 379—381 
— progress of population in the United 
States of America, 382. 

Prison discipline, defects of the older sys- 
tems of, 50, 51 — Mr. Beutham the au- 
thor of the modem system of prison 
discipline, 52 — improvements of it at- 
eropted in North America, 54— notice 
a the Walnut Street prison of Phila- 
delphia, 54, 55 — origin of the prison 
at Auburn, 65 — dfect^ of dttef solitude 
on the ] risouers, 56 — new and bene- 
ficial system of utter solitude at night, 

. and of labour in common workshops by 
day, with rigorous silence. 56, 57— 
erection of the Penitentiary dt ^ngSing, 

57— delects of the Pittsburg Penken- 
liary, 57 — proceedings in Amertea fbr 
the improvement of prison disdpline, 

58 — modification of the Pennsylvanian 

plan, ib. — remarks on the fcMndamental 
principle of the systems of Philadelphia 
jBiid Aobum, 59, 60— notes or^visits to 
the Cherry Hill Penitentiary at Phila- 
delphia, 61— pbservations on the 

relative merits of the system pursued 
there and Auburn, 62 — 67— affect- 
ing anecdote of a prisoner in the Cherry 
Hill Peiiitentiary, 69— discu'sr^n of 
tlie question of moral refonn in p^on, 
70 — 72 — advantages of the Amencan 
system of penitentiaries 73— moral and 
religious instruction its basis, 73— 75— 
coinparatiie expense of maintaining 
prisoners in England and in America, 
75p— 77 — observations on the detention 

\jr prisoners before ^th tn Ame- 
rica and in Engl|^> |p, 7&— prinmplBs 
for the ccjMtit««iillMf hOttiei^ 
tion,78»79.^ ‘ * 
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te lMlli<lf ^n^i:jgw«l wi^i Ifitns- 

im* ir9. leo— 

aiiriti libtory, l«6^l7t— exa- 
^ AL I'axtifel'j theorj» that 
mdle of roomitic 

iSrtaM 4f«te of. 511. 51S-- 
IlNoiM# 51S<-*|M>|iiilatioD.^if ^re« 
matloi cm the nature of the PrassiaK 
HgfHmaauA, 519. 513— nature of the 
ffMc^^eation given In Pniiu»ia. 973 
* * "i< u tt c ettntof the department of the mt- 
abter of patti^ instruction. 974 — terrl* 
tonal divisions of the country. 974. 975 
— coastitiitioii of the achool'board. 975 
' arra ngement of piimary instmction. 
975. 976 — outline of the system pur- 
sued In the {iSHiMvy schools, 977.978 
oonstitoents of a pripiary 
978. 979— from what funds 
Ihejf sfeu deiteyed, 979. 980— objects 
of the sdiooli S$ stated in the Fmssuin 
Issr coooeming educsdon. 980— -what 
Iraiicfaes of edueation are required to 
|Mtaa^t.t5* — provision tnsdemrtfiln- 
Inig masters. 981 — regulation concpm- 
mg; private schools. 989 — remarks' on 
m sw, 98^— prpj^rtion of children 
actually educated in Pi^ssia. 983 — 
application of the subject to the ques- 
tion of national education in this coun- 
try. 984— 300. See Education. 
PuiiicaSio&f (new). lists of. from April to 
Jmie. 1833. 967. «t uq . — from July to 
October* 1833, 696. el leq* 


Psirisi dm TrmUndmun, 16 

Jmmtid (M.). Muument Arabes, 19i 
f accotiiil of M(ribmBmed*8 pretended 
niglit-jomiWl^J^^^ 900. 

JBetnek’s (BloM) Outiines to Scbiller’s 
Smtg ortho Bon^Oriti&l notice of. 950, 
94t^^critiqite dll Me designs from 
JCMhe^s l 9 »iib 40 !M— firom 
449—454. 

’Jmtiiir (OvSnmtX * Trattbadeur, »peci< 

149. 
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Budel (Jaufrk). a Troubadour. biogra< 
phical notice of. 185 — 187. 

Ru$h (Hon. Richard), residence at the 
Ccjfiit of London. 909 — ^period jinm* 
prised in bis work, 910 — character ot 
it^ 909 — 919, 9l3— his reflections on 
rmsitlng Bni^and in '1899, 919, 913— 
temper ^ich pervades his volume, 91o 
—his 'ucoounts of interviews udth per- 
sons who had vitifieci America, 9x4 — 
interview of. with the Duke of Sussex^ 

915— bU remarks on the adoption oi 
English as the language of diplomacy, 

916- fr-coinparative characters of Can- 
ning and Mackintosh. 917 — and oi 
Lo^ Castlereagh. 917 — abstract, with 
remarks, of his account of tlie negocU- 
tions between Great Britain and Ame- 
rica on the impressment of American 
seamen. 918—995 — and on the ^i^cu- 
tion of two British subjects by the di- 
rection of an American general. 995— 
934 — bis opinion respiting the stabi<« 
lity of England, 935^ '"J* 

RttSMll de AUmquerqueJfa, Portuguese mo- 
ral tale, critical notice of, 941 — 945. 

Russia, literary intelligence from. 596. 
527. 


Sardinia, sketch of the history off 959— 

955 — internal improvements in, £55, 

956 — population, 956. 

Schoell(S, F.), biographical notice of, 519. 

Sminole war, origin of, 997. 998-^n- 
duct of the American generals in it, 
998— observations thereon. 998 — 930. 

Sstoatris, mra of. ascertained. 357. 358. 

Shoemakers, why subject to hypochon- 
driasis, 116. 

SQatl^ Indian people, origin and princi- 
ples of, 906, 907. 

Sing, notice of the Penitentiary at, 
57. 

Strventeh, or satirical songs of the Trouba- 
dours. different classes and specimens 
of, 175—178. 

Sismtmdi (J. C. L. Simonde de). Ristoire 
de ta Renaissance de la lAberti ea Jtalie, 
309— character of it, and of his History 
of the Italian Re|mblics. 45. 503. 

Smith (Adam), sentiments of. on educa- 
tion. 986, 987 — remarks thereon, 987. 

Sang, defined, 98— the French language 
peculiarly adapted to it. 45. — ^transla- 
tioini of portions of B6ranger*s Songs t — 
to a d-mvant i^ddeas of liberty, 31. 
36 — lo Chant du Cosaque, 38— the 
tougglefflf 43— the Falling Stars. 44— « 

c the mndering Je«^ 45. 46. 






